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ARTICLE  I. 
LIFE  AND  WRITINGS  OF  JOHN  FOSTER, 

By  Rsv.  6b9B«b  &  fjtumwvL,  D.  D,,  New  Yoriu 

The  Life  and  Correspondence  of  John  Foster:  Edited  by  J.  U. 
Ryland.  With  notices  of  Mr.  Foster  as  a  Preacher  and  a  Com- 
panionj  by  John  SuJeippard,  Author  of  "  Thoughts  on  Devotion^^^ 
etc.^  etc.  In  two  volumes.  New  York,  Wiley  &  Putnam,  161 
Broadway,  1846. 

Geologists  tell  us  somewhat  quaintly,  that  great  and  inexhaust- 
ible spijngs  are  found  in  connection  with  what  they  call  faults, 
that  18,  breaks  in  the  continuity  of  the  rocks.  There  must  be 
these  breaks  in  the  strata,  and  if  it  were  not  for  this  benevo- 
lent arrangement  of  Providence,  there  had  been  neither  running 
fountains  nor  rivers,  but  slu^sh  stag^nant  pools.  A  powerfiu . 
spring  is  not  to  be  found  but  in  connection  with  the  existence  of  a 
great  fault.  The  des])otic  crust  of  the  earth  must  be  broken  up, 
before  its  living  fountains  of  waters  can  gush  in  freedom  to  the  Sur- 
Tace.     There  is  an  instructive  analogy  in  all  this. 

An  Ecclesiastical  Despotism  womd  keep  the  intellectual  and 
moral  world  without  faidtsj  that  is,  without  freedom:  it  would 
circle  the  globe  with  the  dead,  hard,  rocky  crust  and  tetter  of  an 
enforced  religious  uniformity :  it  wo^d  have  no  spontaneous,  pow- 
erful springs  breaking  out  and  running  freely  to  the  ocean.  But 
God's  benevolent  power  interposes,  and  breaks  up  the  despotic 
continuity,  and  gives  us  springs.  The  strata  of  establishment^ 
being'  pierced  and  rent,  there  are  no  longer  stagnant  pools,  but 
deep,  living  fountains. 
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The  analogy  might  be  extended  into  something  like  an  argument 
for  the  necessity  and  usefulness  of  various  denominations  in  the 
Church  of  Christ.  These  things  are  not  necessarily  the  result  of 
sectarianism,  but  of  freedom  ',  and  God  makes  use  of  ihe^^  faults^ 
even  if  we  admitted  them  to  be,  not  merely  in  the  geological,  but 
moral  sense  of  the  term,  faults, — ^for  the  production  of  vastly  greater 
good  than  ever  there  could  have  been  withoutthem.  They  are  not 
faults,  but  blessings ;  and  though  men  may  abu^  them,  they  are 
the  assurance  and  the  safeguard  of  spiritual  freedom. 

Of  the  English  minds  that  have  departed  from  our  world  within 
a  few  years,  none  have  excited  a  deeper  interest,  or  wielded  for  a  sea- 
son a  loftier  power,  than  John  Foster  and  Robert  Hall.  They  were 
both  triumphant  instances  of  the  superiority  of  intellect,  and  the  hom- 
age that  will  be  paid  to  it,  over  all  circumstance  and  mere  exter- 
nal distinction.  One  of  the  most  obvious  reflections  that  rises  in 
the  mind  of  a  thoughtful  observer  of  the  greatness  and  power  of 
such  intellect,  after  the  first  analysis  and  admiration  of  its  elements, 
may  be  that  it  was  a  possession  and  result  of  what  is  called  the  volun- 
tary system.  These  men  were  two  of  the  "  Intellectual  Incas" 
of  their  race.  In  the  two  together,  there  were  combined  nearly 
all  the  grand  qualities  that  ever  go  to  make  up  minds  of  the  highest 
order :  severity  and  affluence,  keenness  and  magnificence,  simplicity 
and  sublimity  of  thought ;  ruggedness,  power,  and  elaborate  beauty 
and  exquisiteness  of  style  ;  precision  and  splendor  of  language  ; 
condensed  energy,  fire,  and  diffusive  richness  of  imagination ; 
originality,  independence,  and  perfect  classical  elegance ;  com- 
prehensiveness and  accuracy ;  nobleness  of  feeling,  intense  hatred 
of  oppression,  Christian  humility,  childlike  simplicity. 

And  yet  there  were  greater  differences  between  them  than  there 
were  similarities.  In  some  respects  their  minds  were  of  quite  an  op- 
posite mould.  Hall's  mind  was  more  mathematical  than  Foster's, 
and  he  was  distinguished  for  his  power  of  abstract  speculation, 
and  his  love  and  habit  of  reasoning.  The  tenor  of  Foster's  mind 
was  less  argumentative,  but  more  absolute,  more  intuitive,  more 
rapidly  and  thoroughly  observant. 

The  impression  of  power  is  greater  from  the  mind  of  Foster  than 
of  Hall.  On  this  account,  and  for  its  eminently  su^estive  pro- 
perties, Foster's  general  style,  both  of  thinking  and  writing,  is 
much  to  be  preferred ;  though  Hall's  has  the  most  sustained  and 
elaborate  beauty.  Yet  the  word  elaborate  is  not  strictly  applicable 
to  Hall's  style,  which  is  the  natural  action  of  his  mind,  the  move- 
ment, not  artificial,  nor  supported  by  effort,  in  which  his  thoughts 
arranged  themselves  with  the  precision  and  regularity  of  a  Roman 
cohort.  Hall's  was  a  careful  beauty  of  expression,  his  carefulness 
and  almost  fastidiousness  of  taste  being  a  second  nature  to  him ; 
Foster's  was  a  careless  mixture  of  ruggedness  and  beauty,  the  rug- 
gedness greatly  predominating.     Hall's  style  is  too  constantly,  too 
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uniformly  regular;  it  becomes  monotonous;  it  is  like  ridina  or 
walkij^  a  vast  distance  over  a  level  macadamized  road ;  a  difficult 
mountain  would  be  an  interval  of  relief.  We  feel  the  need  of 
something  to  break  up  the  uniformity,  and  startle  the  mind ;  and 
we  would  like  here  and  there  to  pass  through  an  untrodden  wilder- 
ness, or  a  gloomy  forest,  or  to  have  some  unexpected  solemn  ap- 
parition rise  before  us.  There  is  more  of  the  romantic  in  Foster 
than  in  Hall,  and  Foster's  style  is  sometimes  thickset  with  expres- 
sions, that  sparkle  with  electric  fire  of  imagination. 

Hall's  mind,  in  the  comparison  of  the  two,  is  more  like  an  inland 
lake,  in  which  you  can  see,  though  many  fathoms  deep,  the  clear 
white  sand,  and  the  smallest  pebbles  on  the  bottom.  Foster's  is 
rather  like  the  Black  Sea  in  commotion.  Hall  gives  you  more  of 
known  truth,  with  inimitable  perspicuity  and  happiness  of  arrange- 
ment ;  Foster  sets  your  own  mind  in  pursuit  of  truth,  fills  you 
with  longings  after  the  unknown,  leads  you  to  the  brink  of  fright- 
ful precipices.  There  is  something  such  a  difference  between  the 
two,  as  between  Raphael  the  sociable  angel,  relating  to  Adam  in  his 
bower,  the  history  of  creation,  and  Michael,  ascending  with  him 
the  mountain,  to  tell  him  what  shall  happen  from  his  rail. 

Hall's  mind  is  like  a  royal  garden,  with  rich  fruits,  and  over- 
hanging trees  in  vistas ;  Foster's  is  a  stern,  wild,  mountainous  re- 
gion, hkely  to  be  the  haunt  of  banditti.  As  a  preacher,  Hall 
must  have  been  altogether  superior  to  Foster  in  the  use  and 
application  of  ordinary  important  evangelical  truth,  "for  re- 
proof, correction,  and  instruction  in  righteousness."  But  Fos- 
ter probably  sometimes  reached  a  grander  style,  and  threw 
upon  his  audience  sublimer  illustrations  and  njasses  of  thought. 
Foster  was  not  successful  as  a  preacher ;  his  training  and  natural 
habits  were  unfortunate  for  that ;  and  the  range  of  thought,  in 
which  his  mind  spontaneously  moved,  was  too  far  aloof  from  men's 
common  uses,  abilities  of  perception,  tastes  and  disposition*  But 
Hall  was  doubtless  one  of  the  greatest  preachers  that  ever  lived. 
Yet  there  were  minds  that  would  prefer  Foster,  and  times  at  which 
all  the  peculiar  qualities  of  his  genius  would  be  developed  in  a 
grander  combination  of  sublimity  and  power.  As  a  general  thing, 
Hall  must  have  been  more  like  Paul  preaching  at  Athens  in  a  Ro- 
man toga ;  Foster,  like  John  the  Baptist  in  the  wilderness,  with  a 
leathern  girdle  about  his  loins,  eating  locusts  and  wild  honey.  He 
speaks  of  one  of  his  own  sermons,  which  a  man  would  give  much 
to  have  heard ;  we  can  imagine  some  of  its  characteristics.  It  was 
^n  the  oath  of  the  angel,  with  one  foot  upon  the  sea,  and 
another  on  the  land,  swearing  that  Time  should  be  no  longer;  and 
his  own  mind  was  in  a  lummous,  winged  state  of  freedom  and 
fire,  that  seems  to  have  surprised  himself;  but  no  record  of  the 
sermon  is  preserved. 

The  v^r  and  uptwisting  convolutions  of  Foster's  style  are  the 
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results  simply  of  the  strong  workings  of  the  thought,  and  not  of 
any  elaborate  artificial  formation.  For  though  he  labored  upon  his 
sentences  with  unexampled  interest  and  care,  after  his  thoughts 
had  run  them  in  their  own  original  mould,  they  were  always  the 
creation  of  the  thought,  and  not  a  mould  prepared  for  it.  The 
thought  had  always  the  living  )^w  of  its  external  form  within  it* 
We  know  of  scarce  another  example  in  English  literature,  where 
so  much  beauty,  precision,  and  yet  cenuine  and  inveterate  original- 
ity are  combined.  It  is  like  die  hulk  of  a  ship  made  out  of  the 
smoothed  knees  of  knotty  oak. 

There  is  a  glow  of  life  in  such  a  style,  and  not  merely  quiet 
beauty,  whether  elaborate  or  natural,  that  13  like  the  glow  in  the 
countenance  of  a  healthy  man,  after  a  rapid  walk  in  a  clear  frosty 
morning*  But  it  sometimes  reminds  you  of  a  naked  athletic  wrestler, 
struggling  to  throw  his  adversary,  all  the  veins  and  muscles  start- 
ing out  in  the  effort.  Foster's  style  is  like  the  statue  of  Laocoon 
wnthing  against  the  serpent :  Hall's  reminds  you  more  of  the 
Apollo  of  the  Vatican.  The  difference  was  the  result  of  the  in- 
tense effort  with  which  Foster's  mind  wrought  out  and  condensed, 
in  the  same  process,  its  active  meditations.  Everywhere  it  gives 
you  the  impression  of  power  at  work,  and  his  illustrations  them- 
selves seem  to  be  hammered  on  the  anvil.  It  gives  you  the  picture 
he  has  drawn  of  himself,  or  his  biographer  for  him,  m  the  attitude 
of  what  he  called  pumping.  At  Brearly  Hall,  he  used  to  try 
and  improve  himself  in  composition,  by  *'  taking  paragraphs  from 
different  writers  and  trying  to  remodel  them,  sentence  by  sentence, 
into  as  many  forms  of  expression  as  he  possibly  could.  His  posture 
on  these  occasions  was  to  sit  with  a  hand  on  each  knee,  and  moving 
his  body  to  and  fro,  he  would  remain  silent  for  a  considerable 
time,  till  his  invention  in  shaping  his  materials  had  exhausted 
itself.  This  process  he  used  to  call  yumptng."  Foster's  style  is 
the  very  image  of  a  mind  working  itself  to  and  fro,  with  inward 
intensity. 

The  characteristics  of  power  and  rugged  thought  in  Foster,  are 
admirably  set|  forth  in  some  of  his  own  images.  Speaking  in  his 
journal  of  a  certain  individual's  discourse,  he  says,  '*  he  has  a  clue 
of  thread  of  gold  in  his  hand,  and  he  unwinds  for  you  ell  after  ell, 
btU  give  me  the  man  who  will  throw  the  clue  at  once^  and  let  me  un- 
wind it;  and  then  show  in  his  hand  another  ready  to  f  allow.  ^^ 

He  speaks  of  the  great  deficiency  of  what  may  be  called  conclu- 
sive writing  and  speaking.  "  How  seldom  we  feel  at  the  end  of 
the  paragraph  or  discourse,  that  something  is  settled  and  done.  It 
lets  our  habit  of  thinking  and  feeling  just  be  as  it  was.  It  rather 
carries  on  a  parallel  to  the  line  of  the  mind,  at  a  peaceful  distance, 
than  fires  doivn  a  tangent  to  smite  across  it.V  Foster  always  smote 
across  the  mind. 

"  Many  things,"  says  he,  "  may  descend  from  the  sky  of  truth, 
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without  deeply  striking  and  interesting  men ;  as  from  the  cloudy 
sky,  rain,  snow,  &c.,  may  descend  without  exciting  ardent  atten- 
tion ;  it  must  be  lar^e  hailstones,  the  sound  of  thunder,  torrent 
rain,  and  the  lightning's  flash ;  analogous  to  these  must  be  the 
ideas  and  propositions,  which  strike  men's  minds."  Foster's  own 
writings  are  eminently  thus  exciting.  And  it  may  be  said  of 
him,  as  he  remarked  of  Lord  Chatham,  speaking  oi  the  absence 
of  arjgumentative  reasonbg  in  his  speeches;  "he  struck,  as  by 
intuition,  directly  on  the  restUts  of  reasoning,  as  a  common  shot 
strikes  the  mark,  without  your  seeing  it's  course  through  the  air  as  it 
moves  towards  its  object."  But  Foster  thought,  and  reasoned  in 
thinking,  most  intensely  and  laboriously ;  it  was  not  mere  intui- 
tion that  has  filled  his  pages  with  such  condensed  results. 

Foster  and  Hall  were  both  men  of  great  independence  of  mind ; 
but  Hall's  independence  was  not  combined  with  so  great  a  degree 
of  originality,  and  it  received  more  gently  into  itself  in  acquies- 
cence the  habitudes  of  society,  and  the  characteristics  of  other 
minds.  Foster's  independence  was  that  of  bare  truth ;  he  hated 
the  frippery  of  circumstance,  the  throwing  of  truth  upon  external 
support.  He '  would  have  it  go  for  no  more  than  it  was  worth. 
And  anything  like  the  imposition  of  an  external  ceremonial,  he 
could  not  enaure.  He  went  so  far  as  to  wish  that  everything  cere- 
monial and  sacerdotal  could  be  cleared  out  of  our  religious  econo- 
my. He  wanted  nothing  at  all  to  come  between  the  soul  of  man 
and  free  unmingled  truth.  The  hearty  conviction  of  truth,  and 
the  pure  acting  from  it,  was  what  he  required.  He  abhorred  all 
manner  of  intolerance  with  such  vehemence  and  intensity  of  ha- 
tred, that  if  he  could  have  had  a  living  JVeTMem  for  the  retribution 
of  crimes  not  punidied  by  human  law,  it  would  have  been  for 
that.  He  hated  everything  that  tempted  man  to  dissemble,  to 
seem  or  assume  what  he  was  not.  He  hated  oppression  in  every 
form.  He  hated  a  state-established  hierarchy,  as  "  infinitely  per- 
nicious ta  Christianity." 

We  have  in  these  volumes  a  record  of  the  life  and  correspond- 
ence of  this  most  original  and  powerful  mind ;  yet  it  was  a 
mind  in  some  rpspects  strangely  constructed,  or  rather,  we 
should  say,  strangely  self-disciplined,  and  in  some  respects  out  of 
order  for  want  of  self  discipline.  Looking  through  the  whole 
seventy  years  and  more  of  Foster's  life,  and  remembering  the  mag- 
nificent intellectual  endowments  with  which  it  pleased  God  to 
create  him,  and  the  almost  uninterrupted  health  and  comparative 
leisure  enjoyed  for  nearly  fifty  years,  there  will  seem  to  have  been 
by  him  but  little  accomplished,  there  will  seem  tothave  been  al- 
most a  waste  of  power.  We  might,  m  some  respects,  compare 
Foster  with  Coleridge  ;  in  respect  of  originality  and  power  of  in- 
tellect, they  were  very  much  alike ;  not  so  in  variety,  comprehen- 
siveness and  profoundness  of  erudition ;  for  while  Coleridge's  ac- 
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quisitions  were  vast  and  varied,  Foster's  were  much  rather  limited. 
But  both  were  blest  with  transcendent  powers  of  mind  and  grand 
opportunities,  and  yet  accomplished  comparatively  little;  and 
a  severe  censor  might  say,  are  instances  of  a  lamentable  disuse  of 
intellect.  Taking  Coleridge's  miserable  health  into  view,  and  the 
fact  that  he  was  not,  like  Foster,  at  an  early  period  brought  under 
the  impulse  of  true  religion,  we  ought  perhaps  to  say,  that  of  the 
two,  Coleridge  accomplished  the  most.  But  taking  the  character 
of  Foster's  efforts  into  consideration,  their  .more  immediate  bearing 
on  men's  highest  interests  must  incline  us  to  put  the  adjudged 
superiority  of  amount  to  his  score. 

The  development  of  character  and  opinion  in  these  volumes  is 
intensely  interesting  and  instructive ;  so  is  the  display  and  observ- 
ance of  influences  and  causes  forming  and  directing  opinion  ;  so, 
likewise  is  the  struggle  between  conscience  and  habit,  between 
grandeur  of  impulse  and  judgment,  conflicting  with  native  and 
habitual  indolence  and  procrastination.  There  was,  in  the  first 
place,  a  strong,  peculiar,  obstinate,  iron  mould,  which  might  have 
made  the  man,  under  certain  circumstances,  as  hinted  in  one  of 
Foster's  own  Essays,  a  Minos  or  a  Draco ;  but  which,  had  it  been 
filled  with  apostolic  zeal  in  the  love  of  Christ  and  of  souls,  would 
have  made  almost  another  apostle.  There  were  tendencies  to  deep 
and  solemn  thought,  and  to  great  wrestlings  of  the  intellect  and^ 
spirit,  which,  brought  under  the  full  influence  of  the  "  powers  of 
the  world  to  come,"  and  developed  in  the  intense  benevolence  of 
a  soul  by  faith  freed  from  condemnation,  and  habitually  commun- 
ing with  God  in  Christ,  would  have  given  as  great  a  spiritual  mas- 
tery over  this  world  as  any  human  being  could  well  be  conceived 
to  exercise.  But  for  this  purpose  there  must  have  been  a  holy  and 
deep  baptism  in  the  Word  of  God,  an  unassailable  faith  in,  and 
most  humble  acquiescence  with,  and  submission  to,  its  dictates ;  a 
familiarity  with  it  as  the  daily  food  of  the  soul,  and  an  experience 
of  it,  as  of  a  fire  in  one's  bones,  admitting  no  human  speculation 
to  put  it  out ;  no  theory  of  mere  human  opinion,  or  feelings,  or  ima- 
gination, to  veil,  or  darken,  or  make  doubtful,  its  realities. 

Now  the  want  of  this  kind  of  familiarity  with  the  Scriptures,  this 
profound  study  and  experience  of  them ;  this  unhesitating,  reception 
of  them  as  the  infallible  Word  of  God ;  may  have  been  the  secret  of 
some  of  Foster's  greatest  difficulties.  There  was  nothing  but  this  fix- 
edness in  God's  Word,  that  could  be  the  helm  of  a  mind  of  such  un- 
usual power  and  original  tendencies.  Foster  wanted  an  all-control- 
ling faith;  he  wanted  submission  to  the  Word  of  God  as  the 
decisive,  supreme,  last  appeal.  Foster's  character  was  somewhat 
like  that  of  Thomas  among  the  Apostles ;  gloomy  tendencies  in 
it,  inveterate  convolutions  of  opinion,  seclusion  in  its  own  depths, 
and  sometimes  only  faith  enough  just  to  save  him  from  despair. 
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He  had  a  strong  self-condemning  conscience,  a  clear,  massive 
view  and  powerful  conception  of  human  depravity,  but  not  an  early 
and  accurate  view,  or  powerful  sense,  of  the  infinite  odiousness  of 
sin,  as  manifested  by  the  divine  law,  the  divine  holiness,  and  the 
divine  atonement.  He  had  an  instinctive,  vigorous  appreciation  of 
the  ignorance,  crime,  and  evil  in  human  society,  a  sense  of  its 
misery,  and  a  disposition  to  dwell  upon  its  gloomy  shades,  which 
made  him,  as  an  observer,  what  Caravaggio  or  Espagnoletto  were 
as  painters ;  tremendously  dark  and  impressive  in  his  delinea- 
tions. But  it  was  quite  as  much  the  instinct  and  taste  of  the  pain- 
ter, as  it  was  the  light  of  the  Word  of  God,  revealing  the  depths 
of  Satan.  It  was  the  native  intensity  of  observation,  combined 
with  a  saturnine  turn  of  mind,  and  intermingled  with  revelations 
of  things  as  they  are,  beneath  the  light  of  the  Divine  Attributes. 

Mr.  Foster  came  early  under  the  power  of  religious  conviction, 
but  evidently  not  in  the  happiest  manner,  and  not  so  as  to  bring 
him  at  once  thoroughly,  heartily,  confidingly,  to  Christ.  Perhaps 
there  may  be  traced  much  of  what  is  called  legal  (at  least  for  a  long 
time) ,  nungled  with  his  acceptance  of  Christ  as  the  only  refuge  of  his 
soul,  or  as  he  would  sometimes  have  denominated  it,  with  his 
views  of  the  economy  of  human  redemption.  There  was  more  of 
the  general  reliance  of  the  mind  upon  that  as  an  economy,  than  of 
the  personal  reliance  of  the  soul  upon  Christ  as  a  Saviour.  One 
cannot  but  be  impressed  with  the  fact  of  the  great  absence,  through- 
out the  whole  tenor  of  his  letters,  his  conversations,  and  the 
mould  of  his  life  and  character  till  a  late  period, — the  great  ab- 
sence and  want  of  habitual,  and  even  occasional  reference  to  the 
love  of  Christ,  the  claims  of  the  cross,  the  authority  of  the  Word 
of  God,  and  all  that  is  peculiar  to  the  gospel.  Perhaps  there 
may  have  been  an  intentional  exclusion  of  these  topics,  as 
trite  and  technical,  induced  by  an  extreme  of  the  same  feel- 
ings with  which  he  wrote  so  severely  concerning  the  customary 
diction  of  evangelical  piety,  and  which  passed  unawares  into  a  fas- 
tidiousness, and  almost  aversion  in  his  own  mind,  which  became 
habituaL  His  letters  to  Miss  Saunders  at  the  close  of  these 
volumes,  show  how  entirely  he  threw  off  any  such  embarrassment, 
when  roused  to  the  work  of  presenting  eternal  realities  to  an  im- 
mortal spirit  on  tiic  threshold  of  eternity.  But  from  an  early  pe- 
riod, his  disgust  at  the  peculiar  diction  of  the  Gospel,  as  used  by 
men  who  seemed  to  have  lost  all  perception  of  the  sublime  ideas 
intended  to  be  conveyed  by  it,  may  have  operated  insensibly  in 
the  way  of  a  prejudice  against  some  of  those  ideas  themselves. 

He  had  indeed  a  sense  of  guilt,  which  became,  at  a  later  period, 
absorbing  and  power^l ;  and  a  sense  of  the  atonement,  which 
^w  deeper  and  deeper  to  the  last,  with  a  most  entire  reliance  upon 
it;  but  mingled  with  this,  and  influencing  his  whole  habit  of  thought 
and  filling,  and  even  of  belief,  &ur  more  than  he  would  himself  have 
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been  willing  to  acknowledge^  there  seems  at  one  time  to  have 
been  a  secret  imconscious  renanoe  on  the  hope  that  the  Supreme 
Judge  would  not  be  so  rigidly  severe  in  the  scrutiny  of  mortals,  as 
the  terms  of  the  Gospel  and  the  Law  imply ;  so  that,  instead  of  re- 
lying solely  on  the  merits  of  Christy  as  a  sinner  utterly  and  for  ever 
lost  without  him,  he  appeared  to  rely  on  the  mere^  of  Grod  as  a 
lenient,  compassionate  Judge,  in  whose  sight  an  amiable  and  good 
Kfe  might  also  come  between  the  sinner  and  the  fear  of  an  inexo- 
rable judgment.  We  think  this  feeling  is  plainly  to  be  detected  in 
what  Foster  says  of  the  grounds  of  his  hope  in  the  case  of  his  own 
son.  And  though  in  his  own  case  he  "was  always  gloomiljr  and 
severely  self-accusing,  yet  it  seemed  much  like  the  same  experience 
in  the  case  of  Dr.  Johnson^  whom  Foster  riot  a  little  resembled  in 
fome  characteristics ;  and  as  in  the  case  of  Dr.  Johnson,  Foster's 
own  personal  view  of  Christ,  and  reliance  upon  him,  and  sense  of 
deliverance  from  condemnation,  were  always  ^eatly  dimmed  and 
diminished  by  the  ever  recurring  habit  of  lookmg  for  something  in 
himself,  and  in  his  preparation  to  meet  God,  as  a  ground  of  confi- 
dence. A  more  defective  religious  experience,  for  a  season,  in 
so  eminent  a  Christian  Minister^  we  think  is  rarely  to  be  found  on 
record.  Indeed,  compared  with  men  like  Newton,  Scott,  Ryland, 
Hill,  with  Mr.  Hall,  and  some  others,  either  but  little  preceding 
or  quite  conteniporary  with  Foster,  he  appears  sometimes  alokost 
like  a  stron^-mmded,  intellectualj  but  half-enlightened  Pagan,  in 
the  comparison. 

This  defective  early  experience,  and  Foster^s  strong  antipathy  to 
the  technicals  of  evangelical  piety,  especially  if  approximating  in 
his  view  in  any  manner  to  cant,  together  with  bis  want  of  continued, 
thorough,  systematic  or  scriptural  study  of  theology,  acted  and  re- 
acted on  each  other.  And  at  one  time  he  was  so  disastrously  under 
the  power  of  a  tendency  to  rationalism,  and  to  a  choice  of  what  to* 
believe  irrespective  of  the  Scriptures,  that  he  seems  to  haVe  come 
very  near  to  the  slough  of  the  Socinian  system.  He  had  a  strong 
corrective  in  the  piety  and  influence  of  his  friend,  the  Rev.  Mr- 
Hughes,  to  whose  correspondence  and  conversation  he  evidently 
owed  much.  But  he  had  ^eat  repugnance  to  anything  like  a 
*^  party  of  systcmatics,"  and  he  carried  his  natural  mdependence 
and  hatred  of  restraint  to  such  a  degree,  that  he  would  even  have 
dissolved  the  very  institution  of  churches,  with  every  ordinance  in 
them,  and  have  had  nothing  on  earth  but  public  worship  and 
the  Lord's  Supper.  This  peculiarity  was  akin  to  his  own  personal 
reception  of  Christianity  as  a  general  economy,  unaccompanied 
by  a  sufficiently  close  and  scriptural  study  of  its  elements  with  a 
sufficiently  entire  and  sole  reliance  upon  Christ. 

But  we  find  ourselves,  in  our  survey  of  the  characteristics  of  a 
great  and  powerfid  mind,  glancing  at  defective  points  first,  which 
ought  not  to  be ;  and  we  must  not  proceed,  without  the  outlines 
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of  the  life  and  opinions  of  this  remarkable  man  as  presented  in 
his  letter^  and  biography.  In  life  and  character  he  was  most 
loYelj)  and  original  in  his  simplicity  and  loveliness;  and  this, 
with  his  grand  superiority  of  thought  and  style  to  almost  the  whole 
rai^e  of  modem  English  literature,  makes  his  whole  genius  and 
niond  excellence  so  striking,  that  it  seems  an  un^tenil  task  to 
dwell  even  upon  speculative  defects.  In  this  mme  of  precious 
metal,  the  discovery  of  a  vein  of  very  different  and  contradictory 
material  compels  us  to  a  close  examination  of  it,  and  of  the  hid- 
den causes  that  mieht  have  produced  it*  Many  are  the  laborers 
that  have  been  working  in  this  mine,  and  bringing  out  whole  ingots 
of  gold  for  the  manufacture  of  their  own  pots,  and  cups,  and 
vessels,  who  never  dreamed,  till  recently,  that  there  was  anything 
but  gold  in  its  deep,  curious,  far-reaching  seams  of  treasure*  We 
shali  find  that  ^^  an  enemy  hath  done  this,"  and  that  it  is  one  of 
the  most  memorable  examples  of  his  infernal  and  partially  success- 
ful  enginery. 

Mr.  Foster  was  bom  in  1770.  His  father  was  a  substantial 
former  and  weaver,  a  strong-minded  man  and  Christian.  From 
early  childhood  John  Foster  was  reserved  and  thoughtful,  consti- 
tutionally pensive,  full  of  emotion  and  sentiment,  but  of  ^^  an  in- 
finite shyness''  in  the  revelation  of  his  feeUngSr  As  early  as  the 
age  of  twelve  years  he  expresses  himself  as  having  had  <^  a  pain 
ful  sense  of  an  awkward  but  entire  individuality.'^   He  possessec 


by  nature  an  intensely  vivid  power  of  association,  combined  with 
great  strength  and  vividness  of  ima^nation.  He  was  endowed  with 
an  exquisite  sensibility  to  the  loveliness  and  meaning  of  the  world 
of  extemal  sceiiery.  There  was  indeed  in  bim  such  a  remarkable 
combination  of  all  the  requisites  for  a  great  poet,  that  it  seems  almost 
strange  that  the  qualities  of  his  being  had  not  mn  in  that  mould. 
He  would  have  made  the  most  thoughtful  poet  that  ever  lived. 

No  man  that  has  ever  read  it  can  have  forgotten  the  exquisitely 
beautiful  passage  on  the  influence  of  nature  over  the  sensibility  and 
imagination  in  the  Essay  on  a  man's  writing  Memoirs  of  himself. 
There  are  similar  passages  in  Mr.  Foster's  Review  of  Uie  Philoso- 
phy of  Nature^  His  own  miind  was  developed  under  the  power 
of  deep  impulses  firom  the  richness,  grandeur  and  beauty  of  the 
creation,  and  there  was  within  him  ^'  an  internal  economy  of  ideas 
and  sentiments,  of  a  character  and  a  color  corresponaent  to  the 
beauty,  vicissitude  and  grandeur,  which  continually  press  upon  the 
senses."  "  Sweet  Nature  !"  exclaims  he  in  one  of  his  letters,  "  I 
have  conversed  with  her  with  inexpressible  luxury  ;  I  have  almost 
worshipped  her.  A  flower,  a  tree,  a  bird,  a  fly,  has  been  enough 
to  kinole  a  delightful  train  of  ideas  and  emotions,  and  sometimes 
to  elevate  the  mind  to  sublime  conceptions.  When  the  Autumn 
stole  on,  I  observed  it  with  the  most  vigilant  attention,  and  felt  a 
pensive  regret  to  see  those  forms  of  beauty,  which  tell  that  all  the 
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beauty  is  going  soon  to  depart."  For  this  reason  he  would  some- 
times come  back  from  his  walks,  after  witnessing  in  the  fields  some 
of  the  flowers,  with  which  Nature  prophesies  the  closing  season 
of  their  loveliness,  and  say  in  a  tone  of  sadness,  "  I  have  seen  a 
fearful  sight  to-day  ;   I've  seen  a  buttercup  !"     Though  he  took 

freat  delight  in  flowers,  he  would  not  often  gather  them,  because 
e  would  not  shorten  their  existence  $  he  loved  to  see  them  live  out 
their  little  day. 

The  youth  of  this  being  of  such  exquisite  and  original  genius 
was  spent  mainly  in  weaving.  Till  his  fourteenth  year  he  worked 
at  spinning  wool  to  a  thread  by  the  hand-wheel,  and  for  three  years 
afterwards  he  wove  double  stuffs  and  lastings.  Strange  indeed  ! 
for  meanwhile  his  passion  for  learning  was  such,  that  he  would 
sometimes  shut  himself  up  in  the  barn  for  hours,  and  study  what 
books  he  could  get  hold  of,  and  then  was  tied  to  the  loom  again. 
Thus  he  was  self-educated,  sparingly,  and  not  very  favorably,  un- 
til his  seventeenth  year,  when  he  became  a  member  of  the  Baptist 
Church  under  the  pastorship  of  the  venerable  Dr.  Fawcett,  under 
whose  directions  he  prosecuted  his  theological  studies  for  a  season 
at  Brearly  Hall. 

In  his  Essay  on  a  man's  writing  memoirs  of  himself,  Mr.  Foster 
has  remarked,  in  reference  to  the  effect  of  much  and  various  read- 
ing on  the  mind  in  its  development,  that  "  it  is  probable  that  a 
very  small  number  of  books  will  have  the  pre-eminence  in  our 
mental  history.  Perhaps  your  memory  will  recur  promptly  to  six 
or  ten  that  have  contributed  more  to  your  present  habit  of  feeling 
and  thought,  than  all  the  pest  together.  And  here  it  may  be  ob- 
served that  when  a  few  books  of  the  same  kind  have  pleased  us 
emphatically,  they  too  often  form  an  almost  exclusive  taste, 
which  is  carried  through  all  future  reading,  and  is  pleased  only 
with  books  of  that  kind.''  His  own  taste  in  reading  carried  him 
much  into  the  region  of  the  romantic,  the  imaginative  and  the 
wonderful,  in  history  and  character.  He  loved  to  read  books  of 
travels,  and  always  drew  illustrations  with  great  force  and 
beauty  from  his  excursions  through  this  kind  of  literature.  On  a 
comparison  of  his  correspondence  with  the  volume  of  his  Essays  a 
most^  striking  resemblance  will  be  found  between  the  habits  of 
mind,  the  trains  of  thinking,  reading  and  observation,  and  the  pre- 
vailing character  of  the  feelings,  developed  in  the  one  and  in  the 
other.  No  man  ever  drew  more  from  himself,  in  the  composition 
of  a  great  work,  or  turned  more  directly  into  illustration  of  his 
subjects  the  influences  that  had  formed  his  own  being  and  opinions, 
or  more  truly,  though  perhaps  unintentionally,  set  down  the  great 
features  of  his  own  nature,  than  Mr.  Foster  in  the  writing  of  his 
Essays.  Milton's  Paradise  Lost  is  not  more  stamped  with  the 
^ranaeur  of  his  own  mind  and  feelings,  and  the  sublimity  of  his 
imagination^  than  Foster's  Essays  with  his.    Indeed  the  Essays 
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occupy  a  place  in  that  department  of  English  Literature  almost  as 
separate  and  supreme  as  the  Paradise  Lost  does  in  the  department 
of  its  poetry.  In  power  of  thought  and  style  they  are  unrivalled, 
unequalled. 

Young's  Nijght  Thoughts  occupied  a  conspicuous  place  among 
the  books  which  attracted  Foster's  early  notice,  and  under  the  in- 
fluence of  which  the  characteristics  of  his  mind  were  much  formed 
and  developed.  The  strain  of  gloomy  and  profound  sublimity  in  that 
poem  suited  perfectly  the  pnginal  bent  of  his  intellect,  the  char- 
acter of  his  imagination,  and  his  tendencies  of  feeling,  so  that  it 
wrought  upon  him  witn  a  powerful  eflFect.  It  even  had  much  to 
do  with  the  moulding^of  his  style,  as  well  as  the  sustaining  and  en- 
riching of  his  native  sublimity  of  sentiment.  Almost  all  Foster's 
pages  are  tinged  with  the  sombre,  thoughtful  grandeur  of  the 
night- watcher ;  they  reflect  the  lonely  magnificence  of  midnight 
and  the  stars.  And  there  are  images  in  Young,  which  describe  the 
tenor  of  Foster's  meditiitive  life,  occupied,  so  much  of  it,  with 
intense  contemplations  on  the  future  life,  in  pacing  to  and  fro  upon 
the  beach  of  that  immortal  sea  which  brought  us  hither.  For  no 
one  ever  saw  him  but  he  seemed  to 

*'  Walk  thoughtful  on  the  solemn,  silent  shore 
Of  that  vast  ocean  we  must  sail  so  soon." 

His  love  and  admiration  of  Young's  Night  Thoughts  he  carried 
with  him  through  life.  Of  Milton  he  remarked  mat  "  Milton's 
genius  might  harmoniously  have  mingled  with  the  angels  that  an- 
nounced the  Messiah  to  be  come,  or  that  on  the  spot  and  at  the 
moment  of  his  departure  predicted  his  coming  again."  He  held 
in  great  admiration  the  powerful  mind  of  Johnson.  His  Essays, 
as  well  as  some  of  his  Reviews,  are  such  a  proof  of  the  discrimi- 
nating power,  taste  and  admirable  thought  and  illustration  with 
which  he  would  pass  through  the  range  of  English  and  Classical  lite- 
rature, especially  as  a  Chnstian  critic,  that  they  make  one  wish  that 
he  had  given  to  the  world  a  volume  on  the  principles  of  criticism. 
But  it  should  have  been  in*the  shape  of  original  investigations ; 
for  Mr.  Foster's  Reviews,  though  full  of  profound  thought  and 
fine  illustrations,  are  not,  on  the  whole,  equal  tp  his  Essays.  He 
was  limited  by  the  stuff.  Nothing  imposed  upon  him  as  a  task,  by 
a  subject  presented  from  abroad,  was  equal  to  what  grew  out  of  his 
own  mind.  That  was  a  region  of  thought ;  affluence  and  origi- 
nality of  thought ;  but  it  was  spontaneous,  and  the  forms  it  must 
take  should  be  so,  too,  if  they  would  exhibit  the  whole  power  and 
originalitv  of  the  author,  v  Besides,  his  subjects  were  oflen  not 
cbngenial,  and  this  was  a  circumstance  which  made  a  great  differ- 
ence in  the  workings  of  his  genius,  and  of  course  in  its  produc- 
tions. The  mind  may  have  vast  original  stores  and  capacities  ; 
but  every  talismanic  inscription  is  not  the  one  that  can  open  or 
command  them.    The  silk- worm  weaves  firom  itself,  but  it  feeds. 
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on  mulberries ;  it  could  not  produce  silk  from  rose  leaves  or  the 
oak.  The  aliments  of  genius  are  almost  as  important  as  its  elements. 

The  range  of  Mr.  Foster's  theological  studies  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  comprehensive,  nor  does  he  seem  to  have  cared 
to  have  it  such  ;  hating  party  systems  to  such  a  degree  as  to  be 
carried  almost  into  the  opposite  extreme.  Some  instructive  hints 
as  to  unfavorable  early  associations  connecting  themselves  with  the 
svstem  of  Evangelical  truth  are  to  be  found  in  the  second  and 
third  of  his  letters  on  the  aversion  of  men  of  taste  to  Evangelical 
religion,  from  which  one  may  conjecture  similar  unfortunate  influ- 
ences to  have  operated  on  Mr.  Foster's  mind  early  in  life.  After 
he  had  finished  his  course  under  Dr.  Fawcett  at  brearly  Hall,  he 
came  under  the  tutorship  of  Mr.  Hughes,  the  founder  and  Secre- 
tary of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  in  the  Baptist  Semi- 
nary at  Bristol.  Mr.  Hughes's  mental  vigor  was  ^^  of  sucha  nature," 
to  use  the  expression  of  Foster  himself,  ^^  as  to  communicate  a 
land  of  contagion,"  while  his  piety  was  deep  and  fervent. 

Foster  eariy  speaks  in  several  of  his  letters  of  an  ^^  excessive 
constitutional  indolence,  which  is  unwilling  to  purchase  even  the 
highest  satisfaction  at  the  price  of  little  mental  labor."  He  some- 
times wished  himself  ^^  engaged  in  some  difficult  undertaking, 
which  he  must  absolutelv  accomplish,  or  die  in  the  attempt."  It 
was  not  an  aversion  to  the  labor  of  hard  thinking,  but  of  writing. 
It  cost  him  severe  self-denial  and  effort  to  put  pen  to  paper.  Dr. 
Johnson  used  to  say,  a  man  can  write  at  any^  time,  if  he  w  ill  set 
himself  doggedly  to  it.  All  that  a  mind  like  Johnson's  or  Foster's 
needed  was  the  first  dogged  effort,  and  then  the  intellectual  ma- 
chinery would  move  from  mere  excitement. 

Mr.  Foster's  first  regular  engs^ement  as  a  preacher  was  with  a 
small  auditory  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne.  There  were  some  ten  or 
twelve  individuals,  who  listened  to  his  ori^nal  discourses  with 
breathless  interest,  but  he  remained  here  little  more  than  three 
months,  and  in  1793  went  to  preach  to  a  Baptist  society  in  Dublin. 
It  was  an  uncongenial  situation,  and  he  abandoned  it  in  little  more 
than  a  year,  having  found  his  greatest  enjoyment  while  there  in 
attending  to  the  children  of  a  charity  school,  to  whom  he  would 
talk  fenuliarly,  and  read  amusing  and  instructive  books.  He  made 
an  experiment  on  a  classical  and  mathematical  school  in  Dublin, 
and  gave  it  up  after  eight  or  nine  months.  His  opinions  on  reli- 
^ous  subjects  were  as  fluctuating  as  his  employments,  and  at  one 
time  he  saw  no  possibility  of  coming  to  any  satisfactory  conclusions. 
He  would  have  liked  some  Arian  congre^tion  m  want  of  a 
preacher,  and  with  as  little  fixedness  of  opinion  and  as  much  un- 
certainty, as  existed  in  his  own  mind,  to  employ  him  while  he 
was  halting.  Had  he  found  such  a  place,  we  mi^ht  have  had  in 
hb  life  a  counterpart  to  the  early  history  of  Coleridge.  What 
would  have  exactly  gratified  him,  would  nave  been  ^^  the  power 
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of  bmlding  a  meetiDg  of  his  own,  and,  without  being  controlled  by 
any  man,  and  without  even  the  existence  of  what  is  called  a 
churchy  of  preaching  gratis  to  all  that  chose  to  hear.^^  In  this 
state  of  mind  he  had  ^'  discarded  the  doctrine  of  eternal  punish- 
ments." ^ 

Here  is  something  to  be  marlced.  We  haye  before  us  a  period 
of  some  three  or  four  years,  from  the  age  of  twenty-two  to  twenty- 
six,  during  which  the  opinions,  the  employments,  the  expectations 
and  intentions  of  Mr.  Foster  were  utterly  unsettled.  His  course 
of  reading  was  vague,  his  course  of  study  was  rambling  and  not 
disciplinary ;  it  was  neither  theological  nor  literaiy,  but  embraced 
projections  for  both.  Sometimes  for  a  year  he  did  not  preach  at 
all.  Sometimes  he  taught  the  classics  and  mathematics.  Some- 
times he  preached  in  cleric  cloth,  sometimes  in  "  tail  and  colored 
clothes,"  sometimes  of  a  Saturday  evening  perused  Dr.  Moore's 
Journal  of  a  residence  inFrance,  and  "adjusted  some  of  the  exteriors 
for  the  morrow,"  and  on  Sabbath  morning  made  his  sermon  in  bed, 
"  caught  some  considerable  ideas,"  and  ascended  the  pulpit.  "  I 
seem  nearly  at  a  stand  with  respect  to  the  adjustment  of  plans  for 
futurity.  Whether  I  am  to  be  a  preacher  or  not,  I  cannot  tell." — 
<'  At  some  moments  of  life,  the  world,  mankind,  religion,  and  eter- 
nity, appear  to  me  like  one  vast  scene  of  tremendous  confusion, 
stretching  before  me  far  away,  and  closed  in  shades  of  the  most 
awful  darkness ; — a  darkness  which  only  the  most  powerful  splen- 
dors of  Deity  can  illumine,  and  which  appears  as  if  they  never 
yet  had  illumined  it." 

Now  it  is  during  these  three  or  four  years,  not  so  much  of  the 
transition,  as  of  the  chaotic  state,  in  Mr.  Foster's  life,  that  we 
find,  amidst  all  his  uncertainties,  one  sudden  and  positive  declara- 
tion, "  /  have  discarded  the  doctritie  of  eternal  punishments.^^  He 
adds,  "I  can  avow  no  opinion  on  the  peculiar  points  of  Calvin- 
ism, for  I  have  none,  nor  see  the  possibility  of  fonning  a  satisfac- 
tory one."  The  discarded  doctrine  seems  to  have  been  cashiered 
by  Mr.  Foster  with  about  as  little  thouffhtful  investigation,  as  if 
he  had  been  laying  aside  an  old  coat.  The  sudden  announcement 
of  this  negative  position  is  almost  the  only  positive  thing  to  be 
found  in  these  three  or  four  years  of  his  experience.  He  was 
some  twenty-four  years  of  age.  If  this  was  the  manner  in  which 
he  decided  upon  the  fundamental  articles  of  that  Christian  System 
which  he  was  preaching,  it  is  manifest  that  his  theological  views 
could  have  been  but  little  worth.  This  announcement  of  opinion 
has  an  abruptness,  an  isolation,  a  dislocation  from  every  train  of 
association  and  employment,  which  intimates  a  hasty  prejudice, 
rather  than  a  deliberately  formed  conviction.  He  seems  to  have 
discarded  the  clerical  dress  and  the  clerical  doctrine  with  about  the 
same  independence  and  indifference ;  but  in  neither  case  as  an 
absolute  conviction.    If,  however,  his  denial  of  this  grand  promi- 
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• 
nent  feature  tn  the  Christian  system  is  to  be  traced  back  to  this 
period,  it  is  manifestly  a  denial  not  based  upon  any  profound  or 
protracted  examination  of  the  subject. 

Having  passed  through  this  period,  we  find  Mr.  Foster,  in  1797, 
accepting  an  invitation  to  become  the  minister  of  a  Baptist  Church 
in  Chichester.  This  is  one  year  after  the  preceding  declaration  of 
opinion.  After  he  has  been  preaching  two  years  at  Chichester, 
we  find  him  saying  to  his  friend  Mr.  Hughes,  that  "  he  holds,  he 
believes,  accurately,  the  leading  points  of  Calvinistic  faith ;  as  the 
corruption  of  human  nature,  the  necessity  of  a  divine  power  to 
change  it,  irresistible  grace^  the  influence  of  the  Spirit,  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Atonement  in  its  most  extensive  and  emphatic  sense,'' 
&c.,  &c.  "  My  opinions  are,  in  substance,  Calvinistic.^'  It 
would  seem  that  the  moment  Mr.  Foster  began  to  apply  himself  in 
earnestness,  and  with  fixedness  of  purpose,  to  the  duties  of  the 
ministry,  his  mind  began  to  be  settled  in  the  great  truths  of  the 
gospel.  For  two  years  and  a  half,  his  biographer  tells  us,  he 
"  applied  himself  with  greater  earnestness  than  at  any  former 
period  to  his  ministerial  duties,  usually  preaching  three  times  on 
the  Sunday,  and  in  various  ways  striving  to  promote  the  piety  and 
general  improvement  of  the  congregation."  The  result  to  himself 
18  full  of  instruction.  No  longer  left  to  vague  indeterminate  mus- 
ings and  readings,  the  continued  effort  to  teach  and  improve  others 
wrought  a  salutary  correction  and  decisiveness  in  his  own  con- 
victions. 

His  intercourse  with  his  former  tutor,  Mr.  Hughes,  was  of  the 
greatest  benefit.  The  views  and  facts  presented  by  this  gentle- 
man were  dwelt  upon  by  Mr.  Foster  wit]^  "  great  emotion.''  In 
a  letter  to  his  parents  in  1799,  he  speaks  with  frankness.  '•  My 
visit  to  Mr.  Hughes  has  been  of  great  service  in  respect  of  my  re- 
ligious feelings.  He  has  the  utmost  degree  of  evangelic  anima- 
tion, and  has  incessantly,  with  affectionate  earnestness  in  his 
letters,  and  still  more  in  his  personal  intercourse,  acted  the  moni- 
tor on  this  subject.  It  has  not  been  in  vain.  I  have  felt  the  com- 
manding force  of  the  duty  to  examine  and  judge  myself  with  a 
solemn  faithfulness.  In  some  measure  I  have  done  so,  and  I  see 
that  on  this  great  subject  I  have  been  wrong.  The  views  which 
my  judgment  has  admitted  in  respect  to  the  gospel  in  general,  and 
Jesus,  the  great  pre-eminent  object  in  it,  have  not  inspired  my 
affections,  in  that  animated,  unbounded  degree,  which  would  give 
the  energy  of  enjoyment  to  my  personal  religion,  and  apostolic 
zeal  to  my  ministrations  among  mankind.  This  fact  is  serious, 
and  moves  my  deep  regrets.  The  time  is  come  to  take  on  me 
with  stricter  bonds  and  more  affectionate  warmth,  the  divine  dis- 
cipleship,  I  fervently  invoke  the  influences  of  Heaven,  that  the 
whole  spirit  of  the  gospel  may  take  possession  of  all  my  soul,  and 
give  a  new  and  powerful  impulse  to  my  practical  exertions  in  the 
cause  of  the  Messiah.'^ 
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^^  My  opinions  are  more  Calvinistic  than  when  I  first  came  here ; 
so  much  sa  as  to  be  in  direct  hostility  with  the  leading  principles  of 
belief  in  this  society.  The  greatest  part  of  my  views  I  believe  are 
accurately  Calvinistic.  My  opinion  respecting  future  punishments 
is  an  exception.*' 

We  shall  resume  the  consideration  of  this  latter  point,  in  a  par- 
ticular examination  of  the  tenor  of  Mr.  Foster's  mind  and  writ- 
ings with  reference  to  it.  It  was  a  most  strange,  unaccountable, 
and  to  many  persons  a  startling  announcement,  that  some  of  the 
letters  in  these  volumes  proved  the  author  of  them  to  have  re- 
nounced the  Scripture  truth  of  the  endless  punishment  of  the 
wicked.  We  shall  see  how  the  thing  lay  in  his  mind ;  how,  while 
his  whole  belief  and  practical  course  was  evangelical,  there  was 
on  this  point  a  break  in  the  chain ;  his  convictions  kept  the  conti- 
nuity, while  a  doubting,  inconsistent,  and  impatient  logic  denied 
it  It  was  like  an  arch  kept  in  its  position  and  form  without  the 
key-stone,  by  the  frame  on  which  it  was  constructed ;  that  frame 
bemg  in  Foster's  mind  an  uninterrupted  spiritual  conviction  and 
pressure  of  personal  guilt  and  of  eternal  realities.  To  see  him  in 
company  with  the.  deniers  and  scoffers  of  the  eternal  sanctions  of 
the  Divine  law,  would  be  as  if  Abdiel  had  been  found  fighting 
by  mistake  in  the  army  of  the  fallen  angels. 

We  have  seen  his  convictions  becoming  more  and  more  Calvin- 
istic. An  extract  from  a  letter  to  Rev.  Dr.  Fawcett,  in  the  year 
1800,  is  here  in  point ;  written  apparently,  in  part,  with  reference 
to  the  change  of  opinion  noted  in  the  letter  to  his  parents. 

"  I  receive  with  pleasure,  but  not  without  diffidence  of  myself, 
your  congratulations  on  a  happy  revolution  of  my  views  and  feei- 
mgs.  Oh,  with  what  profound  regret  I  review  a  numbet'  of  inesti- 
mable years  nearly  lost  to  my  own  nappiness,  to  social  utility,  and 
to  the  cause  and  kingdom  of  Christ !  I  often  feel  like  one  who 
should  suddenly  awake  to  amazement  and  alarm  on  the  brink  of  a 
gloomy  gulf.  I  am  scarcely  able  to  retrace  exactly  through  the 
mingled  dreanr  shades  of  the  past,  the  train  of  circumstances  and 
influences  which  have  led  me  so  far  astray ;  but  amid  solemn  re- 
flection, the  conviction  has  flashed  upon  me  irresistibly,  that  I 
must  be  fatally  wrong.  This  mournful  truth  has  indeed  many 
times  partially  reached  me  before,  but  never  so  decisively,  nor  to 
awaken  so  earnest  a  desire  for  the  full,  genuine  spirit  of  a  disciple 
of  Jesus.  I  see  clearly  that  my  strain  of  thinking  and  preaching 
has  not  been  pervaded  and  animated  by  the  evangelic  sentiment, 
nor  consequently  accompanied  by  the  power  of  the  gospel,  either 
to  myself  or  to  others.  I  have  not  come  forward  in  the  spirit  of 
Paul,  or  Peter,  or  John ;  have  not  counted  all  things  but  loss,  that* 
I  might  win  Christ,  and  be  found  in  him.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that 
this  kind  of  sentiment,  when  strongly  presented,  has  always  o^ 
pealed  powerfully  to  both  my  jud^ent  and  my  heart ;  I  have 
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yielded  my  whole  assent  to  its  truth  and  excellenci^,  and  often 
looked  to  feel  its  heavenly  inspiration ;  but  some  malad}r  of  the 
soul  has  still  defeated  these  better  emotions,  and  occasioned  a 
mournful  relapse  into  coldness  of  feeling,  and  sceptical  or  un- 
profitable speculation.  I  wonder  as  I  reflect ;  and  am  amazed  how 
indifference  and  darkness  could  return  over  a  mind,  which  had 
seen  such  gleams  of  heaven.  I  hope  that  mighty  grace  will 
henceforward  save  me  from  such  infelicity.  My  habitual  affec- 
tions, however,  are  still  much  below  the  pitch  that  I  desire.  I 
wish  above  all  things  to  have  a  continual,  most  solenm  impression 
of  the  absolute  need  of  the  free  salvation  of  Christ  for  my  own 
soul,  and  to  have  a  lively  faith  in  him,  accompanied  with  all  the 
sentiments  of  patience,  humility,  and  love.  I  would  be  trans- 
formed, fired  with  holy  zeal ;  and  henceforth  live  not  to  myself, 
but  to  him  that  died  and  rose  again.  My  utmost  wish  is  to  be  a 
minor  apostle ;  to  be  an  humble,  but  active,  devoted,  heroic  servant 
of  Jesus  Christ,  and  in  such  a  character  and  course  to  minister  to 
the  eternal  happiness  of  those  within  my  sphere.  My  opinions 
are  in  substance  decisively  Calvinistic.  I  am  firmly  conVinced, 
for  instance,  of  the  doctnnes  of  original  sin,,  predestination,  im- 
puted righteousness,  the  necessity  of  the  Holy  Spirit's  operation 
to  convert  the  mind,  final  perseverance,  &c.  &c." 

Such  letters  as  these  anord  convincing  proof  that  the  mind  of 
the  writer  was  under  the  influence  of  that  Divine  Grace,  of  which 
he  asserts  the  necessity  in  the  soul.  They  afford  proof  equally 
convincing,  of  the  disastrous  nature  of  those  tendencies,  whatever 
they  may  have  been,  under  which  Mr.  Foster  foimd  himself  "  on 
tiie  brink  of  a  gloomy  gulf;*'  and  which,  as  we  shall  see,  conid- 
nued,  notwithstanding  the  endearing  openness  and  meekness  with 
which  he  received  the  severe  suggestions  and  remonstrances  of  in- 
ferior minds,  to  harass  and  fetter  his  spirit.  The  tracing  of  these 
causes  in  their  operation,  so  far  as  it  can  be  done  even  with  any 
degree  of  probability,  is  a  matter  of  much  importance. 

Yet  it  seems,  we  say  again,  an  ungrateful  and  presumptuous 
work,  to  analyse  the  defects  or  obliquities  in  the  religious  charac- 
ter of  a  man  of  sincere  piety,  and  of  such  vast  endowments  ; 
though  the  picture  is  before  the  world,  and  there  are  reasons  for  a 
severe  scrutiny  of  it.  It  seems  still  more  ungrateful  to  take  the 
ingenuous  confessions  of  Mr.  Foster's  own  mind,  which  are  in 
themselves  such  a  delightful  evidence  of  genuine  childlike  humility, 
in  corroboration  of  a  judgment  passed  upon  his  deficiencies.  But 
if  Mr.  Foster  had  the  frankness  and  humility  of  a  little  child,  he 
had  also  an  entire  freedom  from  anything  like  morbidness  of  con- 
science ;  if  he  had  a  perfect  ingenuousness  of  character,  he  had 
also  a  strong  protection,  in  his  hatred  of  hypocrisy  and  cant, 
•  against  overdrawing  any  of  the  deficiencies  of  that  character ;  he 
ivould  be  likely  to  set  down  things  just  as  they  are,  or  at  least  just 
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as  they  appeared  to  him  on  discovering  them.  We  use  the  free- 
dom of  tnose,  who  have  followed  Foster's  intellect  as  a  guiding 
star ;  who  well  remember  the  time  when,  as  if  some  gorgeous 
angel  had  come  to  them  to  lead  them  on  in  paths  of  truth  never 
before  opened,  they  remained  as  it  were  spellbound  by  the  gran- 
deur of  the  vision.  And  now,  if  the  same  angel  beckons  themon 
towards  a  tract  of  error,  they  are  right,  if  Ihey  scrutinize  most 
severely  the  elements  of  an  intellectual  and  spiritual  develop- 
ment, assuming  so  unexpectedly  such  a  direction  ;  elements, 
every  one  of  which  they  were  prepared  at  one  time  to  take  even 
on  trust  as  well-nigh  perfect. 

In  1799,  Mr.  Foster  wrote  a  deeply  interesting  letter  to  his 
friend  Hughes,  in  acknowledgment  of  the  justness  and  kindness 
of  a  preceding  letter,  which  had  been  painml  tq  him  by  the  seve- 
rity of  its  friendly  strictures.  "  I  know  it  too  well,''  he  says, 
*^  that  for  a  long  coarse  of  time,  during  which  I  have  felt  an 
awful  reffard  for  religion,  my  mind  has  not  be^n  under  the  full  im- 
mediate impression  of  its  most  interesting  character,  the  most  gra- 
cious of  its  influences,  its  evangelic  beams.  I  have  not,  with  open 
face,  beheld  the  transforming  glory  of  the  Lord.  I  have,  as  it 
-were,  worshipped  in  the  outer  courts  of  the  temple,  and  not  habit- 
ually dwelt  in  that  sacred  recess,  where  the  God  of  love  reveals 
all  himself  in  Jesus  Christ.  And  is  it  difficult  to  believe  that  in 
advancing  towards  a  better  state,  I  may  be  accompanied  awhile  by 
some  measure  of  the  defects  and  the  shades  contracted  in  that 
gloomy  sojourn,  which  I  must  for  ever  deplore?" 

The  state  of  his  mind,  while  in  that  gloomy  sojourn,  may  be 
partially  gathered  from  a  letter  in  1798.  He  speaks  of  "  the 
whole  nemisphere  of  contemplation  as  inexpressibly  strange  and 
mysterious.  It  is  cloud  pursuing  cloud,  forest  after  forest,  Alps 
upon  Alps.  It  is.in  vain  to  declaim  against  scepticism ;  I  feel  with 
an  emphasis  of  conviction,  wonder  and  regret,  that  all  things  are  al- 
most enveloped  in  shade,  that  many  things  are  covered  with  thickest 
darkness,  that  the  number  of  things  to  which  certainty  belongs  is 
small.  I  hope  to  enjoy  the  sunshine  of  the  other  world.  One  of 
the  very  few  tilings  that  appear  to  me  not  doubtful,  is  the  truth  of 
Christianity  in  general ;  some  of  the  evidences  of  which  I  have 
lately  seen  most  ably  stated  by  Archdeacon  Paley,  in  his  work  on 
tiie  subject." 

This  is  surely  a  sad  state  for  a  preacher  of  the  Gospel.  Say 
what  you  will  of  it,  it  argues  a  most  defective  religious  experience, 
the  defects  and  shades  of  which  did  indeed  accompany  Mr. 
Foster,  in  some  degree,  all  through  life.  It  could  not  have  been 
otherwise,  without  a  great  and  powerful  change,  and  he  was  not 
entirely  delivered  from  the  malady  of  which  he  speaks  in  those 
letters.     His  mind  was  veiled ;  the  shades  remained  upon  it. 

But  if  Mr.  Foster  had  passed  eflfectually  and  thoroughly  through 
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8uch  a  state  of  mind  as  this,  and  had  come  out  from  it,  by  the 
grace  of  God,  in  reliance  submissively  upon  his  Word,  into  the 
clear  light  of  the  Cross,  and  of  the  love  of  Christ  in  the  soul,  it 
would  have  been  to  him  a  discipline  of  incomparable  worth.  If 
he  had  wrestled  out,  as  Bunyan  did  from  his  conflicts,  with  no  posi- 
sibility  of  peace,  and  a  determination  of  having  no  peace,  but  in 
Christ  and  in  God's  Word,  it  had  been  an  element  of  power  and 
light.  But  instead  of  this,  he  never  entirely  passed  out  of  it  into 
the  clear  light  \  he  carried  the  involving  folds  of  this  gloom,  in  which 
sometimes  ne  seemed  to  take  a  grim  pleasure  in  wrapping  himself^ 
even  to  the  end  of  life.-  He  was  always  in  some  respect  in  the 
Valley  of  the  Shadow  of  Death,  and  exclaiming  with  Job,  "  He 
hath  set  darkness  in  my  path.''  He  never  seems  to  have  felt,  as 
such  a  strong  mind  ought  to  have  done,  the  amazing  importance 
of  beinff  settled  concerning  the  particular  revelations  of  the  Chris- 
tian rehgion,  by  an  unhesitating  reception  and  most  prayerful 
study  of  the  Word  of  God.  And  his  mind  seemed  sometimes  ob- 
stinately to  turn  away  firom,  and  forget,  the  light  shed  as  a  flood 
from  that  Word  upon  the  future  dispensation  of  our  being,  to  lose 
itself  in  conjectures^  mysterious,  solemn,  awful,  as  if  everything 
beyond  the  grave  were  absolutely  unknown  to  us.  His  feeling  in 
reierence  to  the  future  world  was  much  like  that  of  Job,  "  Before 
I  go  whence  I  shall  not  retiyn,  even  to  the  land  of  darkness,  and 
the  shadow  of  death ;  a  land  of  darkness  as  darkness  itself,  and 
of  the  shadow  of  death  without  any  order,  and  where  the  light  is 
as  darkness.''  Certainly  his  prevailing  mood  was  much  more 
thb,  than  that  of  Paul}  and  bis  prevailing  mode  of  reasoning  on 
some  points  was  rather  that  of  a  mind  under  the  dimness  of  the 
old  dispensation  than  the  glory^  of  the  new. 

He  speaks  about  this  same  period,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Fawcett, 
of  his  having  "for  a  long  while  past  fully  felt  the  necessity  .of 
dismissing  subtle  speculations  and  distinctions,  and  of  yielmng 
an  humble,  cordial  assent  to  the  mysterious  truth,  just  as  and  be- 
cause  the  scriptures  declare  it,  without  inquiring,  how  can  these 
things  be  ?"  But  it  is  evident  that  in  some  respects  he  never  did 
this,  and  that  his  mind  was  continually  relapsing  from  the  health 
and  definiteness  of  divine  revelation,  into  a  state  of  vague,  solemn, 
awful  wonder,  as  to  what  he  called  the  absolute  unknovm  beyond 
the  grave,  the  mysteries  of  that  dread  eternal  hereafter.  As  an 
instance  of  this  state  of  mind  we  may  take  the  following  para- 
graph from  one  of  his  letters,  written  even  so  late  as  the  year 
1834. 

"It  does  always  appear  to  me  very  unaccountable  (among in- 
deed so  many  other  inexplicable  things),  that  the  state  of  the  soul 
after  death  should  be  so  completely  veiled  from  our  serious  in- 
quisitiveness.  That  in  some  sense  it  is  proper  that  it  should  be 
so,  needs  not  be  said*    But  is  not  the  sense  in  which  it  is  so,  the 
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same  sense  in  which  it  is  proper  there  should  be  punitive  circum- 
stances, privations,  and  inflictions,  in  this  our  sinful  state?  For 
one  knows  not  how  to  believe  that  ^ome  revelation  of  that  next 
stage  of  our  existence  would  not  be  more  influential  to  a  right  pro- 
cedure in  this  first,  than  such  an  absolute  unknown.  It  is  true  that 
a  profound  darkness,  which  we  know  we  are  destined  ere  long  to 
enter,  and  soon  to  find  ourselves  in  an  amazing  light,  is  a  string 
object  of  contemplation.  Bdt  the  mind  still,  again  and  again  falls 
back  from  it  disappointed  and  uninstructed,  for  want  of  some  de- 
fined forms  of  reality  to  sei^fe,  retain,  and  permanently  occupy  it. 
In  default  of  revelation,  we  have  to  frame  our  conjectures  on  some 
principle  of  analogy,  which  is  itself  arbitrary,  and  without  any 
means  of  bringing  it  to  the  test  of  reason,'' 

Now  one  is  tempted  to  exclaim,  in  perusinff  such  a  passage, 
Can  the  man  who  writes  this  have  ever  seriously  read  the  Scrip- 
tures ?  It  may  be  said  that  Foster  was  not  here  speaking  of  the 
general  doctrine  of  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments,  but 
of  the  xlefiault  of  any  definite  knowledge  of  our  state  immediately 
after  death.  But  even  thus,  such  language  is  absolutely  unjusti- 
fiable on  the  ground  of  the  information  contained  in  the  Word  of 
Gk>d,  and  would  seem  totally  inconsistent  with  a  firm  faith  in  the 
truth,  or  a  serious  examination  of  the  meaning,  of  our  blessed 
Lord's  own  declarations  as  to  what  takes  place  after  death.  There 
is  no  such  thing  as  this  absolute  unknown^  of  which  Foster  speaks ; 
on  the  contrary,  the  blank  is  so  definitely  filled  up,  the  mystery  is 
so  much  cleared  away,  that  our  Lord  solemnly  declares  to  us  that 
if  men  will  not  believe  for  what  is  already  written,  neither  would 
they  be  persuaded,  though  one  rose  from  the  dead.  A  sentence 
which  stands  in  singular  and  palpable  contradiction  against  what 
Mr.  Foster  remarks  about  some  revelation  being  more  influential. 
He  has  introduced  a  similar  train  of  reflections  in  one  of  his  Es- 
says, but  with  a  very  different  impression.  But  he  seems  to  have 
been  constantly  wishing  for  something  more  clear  and  convincing 
than  we  have  m  the  Word  of  Grod,  in  regard  to  the  realities  of  the 
Eternal  World,  and  constantly  underrating  the  degree  and  deci- 
siveness of  that  information ;  or  what  is  worse,  shrinking  back 
from  its  admission,  and  dreading  its  plain  and  direct  interpretation. 
Nothing  can  be  more  unfortunate  than  such  a  state  of  mind  in 
regard  to  the  Scriptures,  especially  for  a  preacher  of  the  Gospel ; 
and  few  things  would  render  a  teacher  more  unfitted  for  the  in- 
struction of  others,  in  regard  to  some  of  the  most  essential  points 
in  the  system  of  revealed  truth. 

His  state  of  mind  was  somewhat  like  that  of  a  disastrous  eclipse, 
and  all  things  looked  in  it  as  the  vegetation  and  forms  of  the  world 
look  in  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  at  noonday.  It  seemed  as  if,  while 
he  was  advancing  forward  to  the  knowledge  of  Divine  things,  the 
knowledge  of  the  glory  of  QoA  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christy  and  to 
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the  possession  of  conTictions  and  expanded  views  and  a  celestial 
experience,*  which  would  have  armed  him,  as  with  the  sword  of 
Michael  against  the  powers  of  darkness,  there  had  been  a  strange 
permission  given  to  those  powers  to  stop  him.  And  they  said, 
We  cannot  take  from  him  what  he  has  gained,  but  we  will  fasten 
him  there ;  he  shall  henceforward  view  all  things  only  from  his 

E resent  limited  point  of  view,  and  here  we  will  bring  to  bear  upon 
im  all  our  suggestions  of  mysteries  and  diflSculty,  and  if  we  can- 
not turn  him  from  his  integrity,  we  will  make  the  very  anguish  and 
utterance  of  his  uncertainties  the  means  of  shaking  others.  And 
he  shall,  at  the  least,  never  make  any  onset  upon  our  kingdom, 
notwithstanding  the  towering  pride  of  his  intellect,  and  Ae  grace 
of  God  in  him.  And  in  eflect,  Foster  did  for  a  season  stop.  He 
seems  for  a  lon^  time  to  have  made  little  advance  in  religious 
knowledge,  and  little  in  religious  zeal.  His  life  was  always  pure, 
his  nature  noble,  and  his  spirit  was  always  hovering  over  the 
awful  gulf  of  futurity,  and  you  might  see  a  gloomy  and  terrible  light 
reflected  from  the  wings  of  the  soul,  as  you  followed  its  excursions ; 
but  you  could  seldom  see  it  in  the  clear  serene  of  heaven.  You 
saw  not  the  shining  light  shining  more  and  more, .unto  the 
perfect  day,  but  a  path  of  involutions  and  anxieties,  sometimes 
indeed  running  in  Uiat  shining  light,  but  sometimes  crossing  it  at 
right  angles  and  plunging  into  the  darkness.  His  feelings  were  of 
an  exquisite  kindness  and  tenderness ;  his  sympathies  were  strong 
and  deep,  notwithstanding  his  apparently  misanthropic  aloofness 
from  society.  His  humility  was  genuine,  his  personal  reliance 
upon  Christ,  towards  the  close  ef  life,  delightfully  entire  and  satis- 
factory J  and  yet  for  a  long  period  there  was  doub^  and  gloom. 

The  position  of  his  mind  seemed  like  that  of  a  man  in  the  dark, 
confident  that  he  is  near  some  vast,  solid  obstacle,  but  not  daring 
to  advance.  He  had  a  spiritual  sense  or  instinct  of  the  realities  of 
the  future  world,  like  the  feeling  which  makes  a  blind  man  know 
that  things  are  near  him,  even  without  touching  them.  And  he 
trembled  at  times,  as  a  bewildered  traveller  might  stand  and  trem- 
ble in  the  darkness,  when  convinced  by  the  deep  roar  of  falling 
waters,  near  and  below  him,  that  he  is  on  the  brink  of  some  tre- 
mendous verge,  where  he  dare  not  stir  one  step  without  a  guide* 
What  avail  would  it  be  for  him  in  such  a  case,  to  shout  to  others, 
who  might  be  in  the  same  position.  There  is  nothing  to  fear,  the 
gulf  is  not  bottomless,  and  if  you  fall,  you  will  come  up  unhurt ! 
Why  fear  for  thyself,  0  man,  if  thou  art  so  sure  of  the  divine 
benevolence  at  the  bottom  of  this  fall  to  others  ?  This  fear  is  the  sa- 
cred instinct  of  the  soul  in  the  near  presence  of  the  reality.  Though 
the  soul  does  not  see,  or  will  not  see,  the  form  of  the  reality  in  me 
definite  light  of  the  Divine  Word,  yet  it  feels  the  reality,  almost  as 
if  it  touched  it. 

It  was  under  the  power  of  this  feeling  that  Foster  lived  and 
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wrote.  His  very  letters  issue  from  the  pressure  of  it ;  every  coin- 
age of  his  mind  bears  its  stamp.  He  could  not  help  it,  any  more 
than  he  could  the  sense  of  his  immortality.  Th^re  was  always  in 
his  soul  a  sense  of  vast,  dread,  illimitable  retribution  in  Eternity^ 
to  which  all  sinful  beings  are  advancing,  and  from  which  the  only 
escape  is  in  the  mercy  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus  to  those  only  who  in 
this  world  avail  themselves  of  it.  He  felt  this ;  he  could  not,  did 
not,  reason  about  it ;  he  felt  it.  He  questioned  it,  and  yet  he  felt 
it.  He  shrunk  back  from  it,  and  yet  he  felt  it.  It  was  with  him 
by  day  and  by  night,  an  ever-brooding  power  and  presence  from 
the  Eternal  World,  a  truth  that  woke  to  perish  never,  '*  a  Master 
o'er  a  slave;  a  presence  that  was  not  to  be  put  by.''  Beneath 
'the  pressure  of  questioned  realities  in  the  invisible  world  he 
wrote  all  his  works,  and  they  have,  consequently,  some  of  them, 
an  overpowering  solemnity.  For  he  could  not  put  off  his  herit- 
age ;  his  soul  would  be  weighed  down  beneath  it,  notwithstanding 
all  evasive  doubts,  and  shrinkings  from  its  dread  solemnity.  There 
was  withia  him 

<*  That  eye  among  the  hlind. 
That,  deaf  and  ulent,  read  the  eternal  deep, 
Haunted  for  ever  by  the  Eternal  mind.** 

And  amidst  all  the  uncertainties  of  his  religious  experience,  and 
all  the  vagueness  of  his  views,  perhaps  there  never  was  a  man,  who 
had  a  fuller,  more  constant,  brooding  sense  of  eternity,  as  a  sense 
of  eternal  responsibility,  and  a  danger  of  eternal  ruin.  And 
although  custom  lies  upon  our  religious  sensibilities,  if  they  be 
not  most  anxiously  cultivated,  with  a  weight,  as  men  advance  into 
age,  "  heavy  as  frost,  and  deep  almost  as  life,"  no  religious  dead- 
ness  or  insensibility  or  laxity  of  view,  ever  delivered  Foster  from 
this  powerful  haunting  sense  of  Eternal  retribution.  We  think  we 
can  detect  it  even  in  that  late  letter  on  the  subject  of  the  Divine 
penalty,  even  while  summoning  all  his  powers  to  resist  the  con- 
viction. A  letter,  not  indeed  written  in  anything  like  the  dotage 
of  the  mind  in  old  age,  for  Foster  never  lived  to  mat,  but  bore  his 
faculties  with  surprising  vigor,  beyond  his  three-score  years  and 
ten ;  but  still  written  when  the  wheel  is  beginning  to  cease  its 
revolutions  at  the  cistern,  and  when  they  that  look  out  at  the  win- 
dows be  darkened.  A  letter  full  of  the  most  surprising  inconsis- 
tencies, of  which  the  impression  remaining  on  the  mind  is  that  of 
a  being  crushed  beneath  some  heavy  load,  and  writhing  in  vain  to 
get  out  from  it. 

The  manner  of  Mr.  Foster's  reasoning  in  that  letter,  combined 
with  the  tenor  of  his  pracl:ical  appeals  to  the  conscience  in  his 
writings,  reminds  us  irresistibly  of  what  he  himself  has  said  to  the 
"  professed  disbelievers  in  the  Christian  revelation  of  an  imaginary 
heaven,  and  an  equally  fictitious  hell."  "  You  must  allow  me  to 
doubt,  whether  you  really  feel  in  .this  matter  all  the  confident  as- 
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• 

surance  which  you  pretend.  I  suspect  there  are  times,  when 
you  dare  not  look  out  over  that  field,  for  fear  of  seeing  the  por- 
tentous shapes  there  again ;  and  even  that  they  sometimes  come 
close  to  present  a  ghastly  visage  to  you  through  the  very  windows 
of  your  stronghold.  I  have  observed  in  men  of  your  class,  that 
they  often  appear  to  regard  the  arrayed  evidences  of  revealed  re- 
ligion, not  with  the  simple  aversion  which  may  be  felt  for  error 
and  deception,  but  with  that  kind  of  repugnance  which  betrays  a 
recognition  of  adverse  power. ^^ 

Just  so  the  argument  of  Foster  against  the  Scripture  view  of 
the  eternity  of  future  punishments,  betrays  not  so  much  a  persua- 
sion, as  the  existence  of  agonizing  doubt,  and  the  recognition  of 
adverse  power.   . 

We  question  if  this  will  not  also  strike  the  mind  in  reading  his 
letter  to  Dr.  Harris,  in  which  he  speaks  of  the  transcendently 
direful  nature  of  a  contemplation  of  the  human  race,  if  he  believed 
the  doctrine  of  the  eternhy  of  future  misery ;  and  speaks  also  of  the 
^'  short  term  of  mortal  existence,  absurdly  sometimes  denominated 
9l  probation.^^  Mr.  Foster,  in  writing  this,  must  have  absolutely 
forgotten  what  he  himself  wrote  in  his  introduction  to  Doddridge's 
Rise  and  Progress,  in  re^rd  to  that  very  probation,  and  the  short- 
ness of  it,  and  under  this  very  denomination  of  a  probationary 
state.  He  tells  the  careless  man,  with  the  most  overwhelming 
pressure  of  solemnity  he  can  bring  to  bear  upon  his  spirit,  to  "  think 
of  that  existence  during  endless  ages,  an  existence  to  commence  in 
a  condition  determinedjor  happiness  or  misery  by  the  state  of  mind 
which  shall  have  been  formed  in  this  introductory  period.^^ 
**  The  whole  term  of  life,  diminutive  as  it  is  for  a  preparatory  in- 
troduction to  that  stupendous  sequel,  is  what  our  Creator  has 
allotted  to  us,  leaving  to  us  no  responsibility  that  it  is  not  longer." 
And  Mr.  Foster  draws  from  the  actual  shortness  of  the  preparatory 
time  at  the  uttermost,  an  argument,  not  against  the  goodness  of 
Grod,  but  for  the  conscience  of  the  guilty  man,  to  convince  him  of 
the  infinite  madness  of  making  it  any  shorter,  of  wasting  any  por- 
tion of  it.  He  tells  the  man  of  the  world,  of  the  rapidity  of  the 
course  with  which  he  is  passing  out  of  life,  rejecting  from  him  all 
care  of  life's  one  ^nd  business,  the  preparation  for  an  eternal 
state.  He  tells  'him  that  he  is  madly  living  as  if  this  life  had  no 
connection  with  that  future  life,  and  as  if  that  future  life  would 
have  "  no  reference  or  relation  to  the  previous  and  probationary 
state.''  He  adjures  the  idea  of  Eternity  to  overwhelm  that  spirit^ 
whose  whole  scheme  of  existence  embraces  but  a  diminutive  por- 
tion of  time.  He  calls  for  the  scene  of  the  last  judgment  to  pre- 
sent itself  in  a  glare  to  the  being  whose  conscience  is  in  such 
awful  repose.  Let  the  thought  of  the  Almighty  fulminate  on  the 
mind  of  that  mortal ! 

Here  assuredly  is  that  state  most  distinctly  recognized,  and  the 
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solemnity  of  it  with  great  poWer  enforced,  as  a  probationary  state f 
which  Mr.  Foster,  at  a  later  period,  declared  to  be  absurdly  de- 
ttomiDated  a  probation.  But  it  was  ^^  in  his  haste  '^  that  he  said 
it.  We  pass  to  a  sketch  of  the  succeeding  portion  of  his  life,  be- 
fore resuming  this  subject. 

In  the  year  1800  Mr.  Foster  removed  to  Downend,  about  five 
Bitlesfrom  Bristol,  where  he  preached  regularly  at  a  small  chapel 
erected  by  Dr.  Caleb  Evans.  Here  he  resided  about  four  years, 
and  then,  *^  in  consecjuence  chiefly  of  the  high  testimony  borne  to 
kis  character  and  abilities  by  Mr.  Hall,  he  was  invited  to  become 
the  minister  of  a  Congregation  meeting  in  Shepard's  Barton, 
Frome."  He  removed  thither  in  February,  1804,  and  in  1805 
his  great  workj  indeed  the  work,  on  w*hich,  as  a  grave  profound 
classic  in  English  Literature,  his  fame  rests,  was  published.  He 
was  now  thirty-five  years  of  age*  At  this  time  a  swelling  in  the 
thyroid  gland  of  the  neck  compelled  him  for  a  season  to  relinquish 
preaching,  and  he  gave  up  his  charge,  and  devoted  himself  with 
much  assiduity  to  a  literary  engagement  as  contributor  to  the  Ec- 
lectic Review.  *^  So  fully  was  he  occupied  in  this  department  of 
literature,  that  upwards  of  thirteen  years  elapsed,  before  he  again 
appeared  before  the  public  in  his  own  name.'' 

In  1808  he  was  married  to  an  admirable  lady  of  congenial  mind 
and  feelii^,  to  whom  he  had  been  engaged  for  five  years.  From 
the  period  of  his  marriage  he  lived  a  number  of  years  at  Bourton, 
a  village  in  Gloucestershire,  with  a  good  deal  of  work  and  much 
serene  domestic  happiness.  Though  not  settled  in  the  ministry, 
he  was  preaching  nearly  every  Sabbath,  once  or  twice,  for  about 
seven  years.     In  1817  he  became  once  more  a  resident  and  stated 

E Teacher  at  Downend,  though  for  a  few  months  only.  la  1818 
e  delivered  his  Discourse  on  Missions.  His  sermon  in  behalf  of 
the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society,  delivered  the  same  year, 
was  afterwards  enlarged  into  the  powerful  Essay  on  the  Evils  of 
Popular  Ignorance,  and  published  m  1820.  In  1821  he  removed 
from  Downend  to  Stapleton,  within  three  miles  of  Bristol,  and  in 
1822,  at  the  earnest  solicitation  of  his  friends  in  Bristol,  commenced 
a  series  of  fortnight  lectures  in  Broadmead  Chapel.  His  prepara- 
tions for  these  lectures  have  been  printed  since  his  death,  and 
contain  some  of  the  finest  productions  of  his  genius.  He  continu- 
ed these  lectures  somewhat  longer  than  two  years,  but  on  the  set- 
tlement of  Robert  Hall  at  Bristol,  he  relinquished  the  engagement 
as,  in  his  own  view,  "  altogether  superfluous,  and  even  bordering 
•n  impertinent."  He  observed  that  he  should  have  very  little 
more  preaching,  probably,  ever,  but  should  apply  himself  to  the 
mode  of  intellectual  operation,  of  which  the  results  might  extend 
miich  further,  and  last  much  longer. 

In  the  year  1825  he  wrote  one  of  his  most  important  and  pow- 
erful essays,  the  Introduction  to  Doddridge's  Rise  and  Progress  of 
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Religion.  On  occasion  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Hall,  "a  jH'eacher,'' 
said  Foster,  "  whose  like  or  equal  will  come  no  more,''  instead  of 
preaching  the  funeral  sermon,  which  he  declined  by  medical  inter- 
dict, he  published,  in  1832,  his  Observations  on  Mr.  Hall  as  a 
preacher  in  connection  with  Dr.  Gregory's  Mepioir  of  his  life. 
.  In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Fawcett,  in  1830,  he  says,  "Pray?  do  you 
often  preach  1  I  have  suffered  an  almost  entire  deposition  from 
that  oflSce,  by  physical  organic  debility  as  the  primary  cause,  and 
as  an  occasional  one  by  choice,  from  having  felt  the  great  incon- 
renience  and  laboriousness  of  doing  occasionally  what  I  have 
been  so  long  out  of  the  practice  of ;  so  that  for  a  lon^  time  past  I 
have  declined  wholly  our  city  pulpits,  and  never  go  higher  than  an 
easy  unstudied  discourse,  now  and  then,  in  one  or  two  of  the 
neighboring  country  villages,  where  there  is  a  stated  ministry. 
Mr.  Hall  is  in  high  physical  vigor  for  the  age  of  66,  while  often 
suffering  severely  the  inexplicable  pain  in  his  back,  of  which  he 
has  been  the  subject  from  his  childhood.  His  ima^ation,  and 
therefore  the  splendor  of  his  eloquence,  has  considerably  abated,  a» 
compared  with  his  earlier  and  his  meridian  pitch,  but  his  intdUct 
is  in  the  highest  vi^or ;  and  the  character  of  his  preaching  is  that 
of  the  most  emphatically  evangelical  piety." 

Of  Foster's  own  last  discourse  in  the  series  of  fortnight  lectures^ 
he  announces  the  subject  thus  :  *'  I  had  a  splendid  subject — the 
three  Methodists  of  Babylon,  in  the  fiery  furnace ;  and  perhaps  I 
thought,  and  perhaps  some  of  the  auditors  thought,  that  I  did  it 
tolerable  justice."  What  would  we  not  have  given  to  have  heard 
that  sermon ! 

In  1832  Mr.  Foster's  estimable  and  beloved  wife  was  taken  from 
him,  and  thenceforward  the  ten  years  of  favor,  added  to  his  three- 
score, were  to  be  passed  in  great  loneliness.  His  ."  old  and  most 
excellent  friend  Hughes"  was  also  taken  in  1833*  "  But  for  hav- 
ing looked  to  see  the  day  of  the  month,"  says  he,  "  in  order  to 
date  this  letter,  the  day  would  have  passed  off  without  my  being 
aware  that  it  is  the  day  that, completes  my  sixty-third  ye3r,  what 
is  denominated  the  grand  climacteric.  I  deeply  deplore  not  having 
lived  to  worthier  purpose,  both  for  myself  and  others ;  and  earn- 
estly hope  and  pray  that  whatever  of  life  remains  may  be  employ- 
ed much  more  faithfully  to  the  great  end  of  existence.  But  with 
this  self-condemning  review,  and  with  nothing^  but  an  uncertain,  and 
possibly  small  remainder  of  life  in  prospect,  now  emphatically  op- 
pressive would  be  the  conscious  situation,  if  there  were  not  that 
great  propitiation,  that  redeeming  sacrifice,  to  rest  upon  for  pardon, 
and  final  safety." 

We  have  spoken  of  Foster's  constitutional  and  habitual  horror 
of  the  labor  of  writing.  It  could  not  have  been  imagined,  till  the 
publication  of  these  volumes  of  letters,  what  an  amazing  amount 
of  time  and  labor  he  spent  in  the  work  of  revision,  remoulding 
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and  condensing,  and  sometimes  amplifying  his'  sentences.  The 
new  edition  of  his  Essays  on  Popular  Ignorance  was  in  effect  re- 
written ;  he  made  a  new  work  of  it ;  and  the  revision  occupied 
him  several  months*  For  weeks  he  says  he  was  at  it,  ^^  without  in- 
tennission  or  leisure  to  read  a  newspaper,  review  or  any thiilg  else,'' 
having  never  undergone  the  same  quantity  of  hard  labor  within 
the  same  number  of  weeks  together  in  his  whole  life.  ^^  My  prin- 
ciple of  proceeding  was  to  treat  no  page^  sentence  or  word  with 
the  smallest  ceremony  ;   but  to  hack,  split,  twist,  prune,  pull  up 

a  the  roots,  or  practise  any  other  severity  on  whatever  I  did  not 
e.  The  consequence  has  been  alterations  to  the  amount,  very 
likely  of  several  thousands."  "  It  is  a  sweet  luxury,  this  book- 
making  ;  for  I  dare  say  I  could  point  out  scores  of  sentences, 
each  one  of  which  has  cost  me  several  howrs  of  the  utmost  exertion 
oi  my  mind  to  put  it  in  the  state  in  which  it  now  stands,  after 
putting  it  in  several  other  forms,  to  each  one  of  which  I  saw  some 
precise  objection,  which  I  could  at  the  time  have  very  distinctly 
assigned.  And  in  truth  there  are  hundreds  of  them  to  which  I 
could  make  objections  as  they  rwio  stand,  but  I  did  not  know  how 
to  hammer  them  into  a  better  form."  We  must  confess  we  wish 
that  instead  of  so  much  of  this  revising  work,  Mr.  Foster  had 
spent  the  same  amount  of  labor  on  some  additional  production* 

This  kind  of  labor,  so  much  of  it,  was  n^t  necessary  for  the 
perfection  of  his  work,  as  is  manifest  firom  the  consideration  of  his 
greatest  production,  the  Essays,  which  do  not  seem  to  have  beea 
thus  labored,  and  are  in  &ct  in  a  more  perfect  style.  The  Essay 
Introductory  to  Doddridge's  work  was  written  by  Mr.  Foster, 
according  to  his  own  account,  as  a  mere  task,  a  piece  of  hard,  un- 
willing, compulsory  labor,  throughout ;  a  perfect  fag.  He  had 
made  the  contract  for  it  with  the  bookseller ;  it  was  so  long  un- 
fulfilled, that  the  whole  edition  of  Doddridge  lay  upon  the  shelvea 
of  the  warehouse  for  years,  unbound,  waiting  for  the  promised 
Essay,  much  to  the  damage  of  the  publishers.  He  had  himself  a 
very  poor  opinion  of  the  work,  to  which  he  was  actually  driven 
bv  dint  of  expostulations  and  remonstrances,  and  he  says  ''  it  was 
almost  all  labored  under  a  miserable  feeling  of  contraction  and 
sterility."  And  yet  it  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  Essays  in  the 
language,  and  it  sparkles  with  illustrations,  which  are  the  result 
of  profound  thought  and  a  Miltonic  imagination  wrestling  to- 
gether, while  it  IS  pervaded,  more  than  any  other  of  Foster's 
writings,  by  the  solemnity  of  the  Retributions  of  Eternity.  A 
man  who  could  write  thus  on  compulsion  ought  to  have  written  more 
abundantly  of  his  own  free  will. 

But  perhaps  the  happiest  example  of  Foster's  fineness,  origi- 
nality, and  affluence  of  suggestive  thought  in  connection  with  a 
poweiful  imagination,  are  to  be  found  m  what  is  called  in  the 
biography,  his  Journals    This  is  a  series  of  striking  reflections, 
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observations  and  analogies^  extended  over  a  number  of  years,  and 
marked  to  the  amount  of  some  eight  or  nine  hundred.  They  are 
not  all  given  by  his  biographer  ;  some  hundreds  seem  to  be 
omitted  ;  for  what  reason  we  cannot  tell.  Certainly,  articles 
which  had  been  prepared  and  left  on  record  by  Mr.  Foster  himself, 
with  great  care,  must  have  been  far  more  worthy  of  publication 
than  so  strange  and  inconsistent  a  letter  as  the  one  to  a  }[oun^ 
minister,  which  the  writer  himself,  could  he  have  been  questioned 
as  to  its  publication,  would  probably  have  condemned  to  the 
flames.  On  what  principle  any  part  of  the  Journal  is  kept  back, 
while  the  letter  is  published,  we  cannot  imagine.  The  pages 
occupied  with  this  Journal  are  among  the  most  intensely  interest- 
ing, vivid,  and  suggestive  portions  of  the  volume.  The  observa- 
tions seem  often  to  be  the  result  of  a  whole  day's  experience,  or 
study,  or  self  reflection,  or  inspection  of  others,  or  meditation 
on  the  processes  of  nature,  in  a  smgle  sentence  ;  reminding  us  of 
a  remark  once  made  by  Dr.  Chalmers  in  answer  to  a  question  put 
to  him  by  a  foreigner^  What  is  John  Foster  now  about?  "  Why, 
sir,  he  is  thinking  as  intensely  as  ever  he  can,  at  the  rate  of  about  a 
sentence  a  week.''  The  analogies  and  illustrations  are  like  flashes 
of  light,  in  their  suddenness,  with  the  illumination  remaining  as 
the  steady  light  of  day- 

The  massive  hardihood  and  sternness  of  thought  distinguishing 
all  Mr.  Foster's  writings  is  owing  in  great  measure  to  the  gloomy 
depth  and  accuracy  with  which  he  had  gauged  the  boundlessness 
o^  human  depravity.  If  there  was  one  fact  that  had  the  mastery  over 
his  mind,  and  colored  all  its  delineations,  it  was  that  of  the  des- 
perate and  black  corruption  of  our  nature.  No  man  saw  more 
clearly,  or  painted  more  strongly  and  impressively,  tjie  native  pre- 
dominant evils  of  the  heart  and  of  society.  Instinctively  he  strip- 
ped off  all  disguises,  and  at  a  touch  what  was  fair  to  the  outside 
appeared  full  of  rottenness.  There  reignedin  his  soul  an  indig- 
nant contempt  of  all  forms  of  pride  and  hypocrisy,  and  of  all  cajol- 
ing of  the  race  into  a  complacent  sense  of  goodness,  conveyed 
sometimes  in  sentences  of  withering  sarcasm,  sometimes  in  in- 
stances, as  points,  from  which  the  malignity  and  intensity  of  su- 
preme evil  seem  to  hiss  off,  as  it  were,  into  the  atmosphere.  He 
keeps  up  in  his  delineations  with  the  furrow  of  fiery  ruin  laid 
open  by  the  Apostle  to  the  Gentiles.  He  was  the  first  to  unveil 
to  the  English  nation  the  frightfuln^ss  of  ah  education  in  such 
depravity  ;  to  bring  out  into  notice  the  hideous  features  of  a  race 
of  children,  who  "  know  no  good  that  it  is  to  have  been  endowed 
with  a  rational  rather  than  a  brute  nature,  excepting  that  they  thus 
have  the  privilege  of  tormenting  brutes  with  impunity." 

The  work  on  the  Evils  of  Popular  Ignorance  is  in  many  re- 
spects the  greatest  of  Foster's  works  ;  it  shows  to  best  ad- 
vantage the   comprehensiveness  of  his    views,  the  prodigious 
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strength  of  his  mind,  and  the  intense  energy  with  which  it 
worked,  on  a  subject  that  possessed  his  soul  with  a  sense  of  its 
importance.  For  its  burning,  impetuous,  cataractical,  yet  grave 
and  steadfast  tide  of  description ;  for  the  concentration  and  con- 
tinuity of  an  impression  eloomy  as  night ;  for  the  overwhelming 
power  with  which  it  takes  the  convictions  as  by  storm  ;  for  the 
strength  and  almost  ferocious  enei^  of  its  blows,  blow  after  blow, 
as  if  you  saw  a  giant  sweating  at  his  anvil,  as  if  it  were  Vulcan 
forging  the  armor  of  Achilles,  it  has  no  instance  to  be  brought  in 
comparison..  For  the  manner  in  which  the  strength  of  the  Eng- 
lish language  is  tasked  in  its  combinations  to  express  the  concep- 
tions of  the  writer,  there  is  nothing  but  some  pages  in  the  Para- 
dise Lost  to  be  placed  before  it.  There  are  passages  in  it,  which 
make  the  same  impression  on  the  mind  as  Milton's  description  of 
hell,  or  of  the  Messiah  driving  the  rebellious  angels  out  of  heaven. 
In  all  English  literature  it  were  vain  to  look  for  passages  of  greater 

fowef,  than  the  author's  delineations  of  the  abominations  of 
opery,  aJid  of  Pagan  depravity  and  misery.  And  there  are  other 
passages  of  equal  sublimity  and  power  of  imagination  in  more 
captivating  exercise. 

The  paragraph  on  the  effect  of  a  conscience  darkened  in  igno- 
rance, or  almost  gone  out  as  the  inward  light  and  law  of  the  being, 
is  one  of  the  most  striking  instances  of  the  grand  j)art  which  Fos* 
ter's  imagination  was  made  to  play  in  the  exhibition  of  his  sub- 
jects. 

<^  As  the  man  moves  hither  and  thither  on  the  scene,  he  has  his 
perception  of  A^hat  is  existing  and  passing  on  it ;  there  are  con- 
tinually meeting  his  senses  numberless  moving  and  stationary  ob- 
jects ;  and  among  the  latter  there  are  many  forms  of  limitation  and 
interdiction ;  there  are  high  walls  aqid  gatis  and  fences,  and 
brinks  of  torrents  and  precipices ;  in  short,  an  order  of  things  on 
all  sides  signifying  to  him,  with  more  or  less  of  menace, — Thus  far 
and  no  farmer.  And  he  is  in  a  general  way  obsequious  tp  this  ar- 
rangement. We  do  not  ordinarily  expect  to  see  him  carelessly 
violatipg  the  most  decided  of  the  artificial  lines  of  waming-off,  nor 
darting  across  those  dreadAil  ones  of  nature.  BtU  the  wfnle^  as  he 
is  nearly  destitute  of  that  faculty  of  the  soul  which  would  perceive 

rilogously  to  the  effect  of  coming  in  contact  with  something 
ged  with  that  dement  which  causes  the  lightning) ,  the  awful 
interceptive  lines  of  that  other  arrangement^  which  he  is  in  the 
midst  of  as  a  subject  of  the  laws  of  Gody  we  see  with  what  insensi- 
bility he  can  transgress  those  prohibitory  significations  of  the  M- 
mighty  will^  which  are  to  devout  men  as  lines  streaming  with  an 
infinitely  more  formidable  than  material  fire.  And  if  we  look 
towards  his  future  course  of  life,  the  natural  sequel  foreseen  is, 
that  those  lines  of  divine  interdiction,  which  he  has  not  conscience 
to  perceive  as  meant  to  deter  him,  he  will  seem  nevertheless 
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to  have,  through  his  corruptions,  a  strong  recognition  of,  but  in 
another  quality, — as  temptations  to  attract  him.'' 

From  about  the  period  of  his  sixtieth  year,  Mr.  Foster  pre- 
pared little  or  nothing  for  the  press.  His  last  article  in  the  Eclec- 
tic Review  was  published  in  1839.  From  the  year  1806  to  that 
period  he  had  written  one  hundred  and  eighty-fiye  articles ;  sixty- 
one  of  these  were  collected  and  published  in  two  volumes  by  Dr. 
Price,  the  Editor  of  the  Eclectic,  only  twenty  of  which  have  been 
republished  in  this  country.  From  the  year  1830,  we  see  the 
mmd  of  this  great  writer  mainly  in  his  letters.  They  are  filled 
with  profound,  solemn,  interesting  feeling  and  thought.     He  took 

Seat  interest  in  political  affairs,  though  necessarily  a  gloomy  view, 
e  had  a  most  profound  sense  of  the  desperate  depravity  and 
selfishness  of  political  intrigues,  and  an  intense  hatred  of  the  domi- 
neering pemiciousness  of  the  Establishment 
«  In  what  manner  the  shades  of  solemnity  were  folding  and  deep- 
ening over  his  soul  in  the  prospect  of  the  eternal  world,  and  what 
was  the  ground  of  his  hope  for  pardon  and  blessedness,  in  <^  the 
^and  FuturUyj^^  a  few  short  extracts  from  his  letters  will  strik- 
ingly show.  They  reveal  a  solemn  anxiety  ihconsistent  with  that 
dismissal  of  the  doctrine  of  eternal  punishment,  of  which  we  are 
to  speak.  "  Whatever  may  be  our  appointed  remaining  time  on 
earth,''  says  he,  in  a  letter  m  1836,  "  we  are  sure  it  is  little  enough 
for  a  due  preparation  to  go  safely  and  happily  forward  into  that 
eternal  hereafter."  In  1^7,  speaking  of  the  death  of  fa  friend, 
"I  have  regretted  to  understand  that  she  was  a  confirmed  Soci- 
nian  ;  greaUy  regretted  it ;  for  it  does  appear  to  me  a  tremendous 
hazard  to  go  into  the  other  world  in  that  character.  The  exclu- 
sion from  Christianity  of  that  which  a  Socinian  rejects,  would  re- 
duce me  instantly  t(f  black  despair.^  "  It  is  fearftd  to  think  what 
the  final  account  must  be  at  the  award  of  infallible  Justice,  for  the 
immense  multitude  of  accountable  creatures." 

In  a  letter  of  retrospection,  to  a  dear  friend,  in  1840,  he  says, 
^'  The  pain  of  a  more  austere  kind  than  that  of  pensiveness  is  from 
the  reflection  to  how  little  purpose,  of  the  highest  order,  the  long  years 
here,  and  subsequently  elsewhere,  have  been  consumed  away — 
how  little  sedulous  and  earnest  cultivation  of  internal  piety — how 
little  even  mental  improvement— 4iow  little  of  zealous  devotement 
to  Grod  and  Christ,  and  the  best  cause.  Oh,  it  is  a  grievous  and 
sad  reflection,  and  drives  me  to  the  great  and  only  resource,  to 
say,  God  be  merciful  to  me  a  sinner !  I  also  most  earnestly  im- 
plore that  in  one  way  or  another  what  may  remain  of  my  life  may 
be  better,  fiar  better,  than  the  long  protracted  past.  PAST! 
What  a  solemn  and  almost  tremendous  word  it  is,  when  pronounced 
in  the  reference  in  which  I  am  repeating  it  I" 

In  1841,  confined  with  illness,  he  says,  ^^  The  review  of  life  has 
been  solemnly  condemnatory — such  a  sad  deficiency  of  the  vitality 
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of  religion,  the  devotional  spirit,  the  love,  the  zeal,  the  fidelity  of 
conscience.  I  have  been  really  amazed  to  think  how  I  could — I 
do  not  say  have  been,  content  with  such  a  low  and  almost  equivo- 
cal piety,  for  I  never  have  been  at  all  content — ^but,  how  I  could 
have  endured  it,  without  my  whole  soul  rising  up  against  it,  and 
calling  vehemently  on  the  Almighty  Helper  to  come  to  my  rescue, 
and  never  ceasing  till  the  blessed  experience  was  attained.  And 
then  the  sad  burden  of  accumulated  guilt !  and  the  solemn  future ! 
and  life  so  near  the  end  !  0,  what  dark  despair  but  for  that  bless- 
ed light,  that  stines  from  the  Prince  of  Life,  the  only  and  the  all- 
sufficient  Deliverer  from  the  second  death.  I  have  prayed  earnestly 
for  a  genuine,  penitential,  living  faith  on  Him.''  "  There  is  much 
work  yet  to  be  done  in  this  most  unworthy  soul ;  my  sole  reliance 
is  on  Divine  assistance,  and  I  do  hope  and  earnestly  trust  (trust  in 
that  assistance  itself) ,  that  every  day  I  may  yet  have  to  stay  on 
earth  will  be  employed  as  part  of  a  period  of  persevering  and  I 
may  almost  say  passionate  petitions  for  the  Divine  Mercy  of  Christ, 
and  so  continue  to  the  last  day  and  hour  of  life,  if  consciousness 
be  then  granted.'' 

Ajgain,  in  1842,  "  Within  and  without  are  the  admonitions  that 
life  is  hastening  to  its  close.  I  endeavor  to  feel  and  live  in  con- 
formity to  this  admonition ;  greatly  dissatisfied  with  myself  and 
my  past  life,  and  having  and  seeking  no  ground  of  hope  for  here- 
after, but  solely  the  all-sufficient  merits  and  atonement  of  ovs 
Lord  and  Saviour.  If  that  great  cause  of  faith  and  hope  were 
taken  away,  I  should  have  nothing  lefl." 

In  October,  1843,  the  very  month  of  his  death,  he  says  to  a 
friend,  "  I  have  now  not  the  smallest  expectation  of  surviving  a 
very  few  months.  The  great  and  pressing  business  is  therefore  to 
prepare  for  the  event.  That  is,  in  truth,  our  great  business  al- 
ways ;  but  is  peculiarly  enforced  in  a  situation  like  mine.  It  in- 
volves a  review  of  past  life ;  and  oh,  how  much  there  is  to  render 
reflection  painful  and  alarming.  Such  a  review  would  consign  me 
to  utter  despair,  but  for  my  firm  belief  in  the  all-sufficiency  of  the 
mediation  of  our  Lord."  In  his  last  letter  to  Mr.  Hill,  he  says, 
**  What  would  become  of  a  poor  sinful  soul,  but  for  that  blessed, 
all-comprehensive  sacrifice,  and  that  intercession  at  the  right  hand 
of  the  Majesty  on  High?" 

Of  the  same  affecting  and  solemn  character  was  the  tenor  of  his 
last  conversations.  He  firequently  spoke  of  the  value,  and  often 
tamed  the  conversation  on  the  subject  of  the  separate  state.  "  Af- 
ter the  death  of  any  friend,  he  seemed  impatient  to  be  made  ac- 
quainted with  the  secrets  of  the  invisible  world.  On  one  occasion 
of  this  kind,  rather  more  than  a  twelvemonth  before  his  own  de- 
cease, he  exclaimed,  They  don't  come  back  to  tell  us !  and  then, 
after  a  short  silence,  emphatically  striking  his  hand  upon  the  table, 
he  added,  with  a  look  of  intense  seriousness,  But  we  shall  know 
some  time.^* 
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<<  Speaking  of  his  weakness,  to  one  of  his  two  servants,  who  had 
lived  with  him  for  about  thirty  years,  he  mentioned  some  things, 
which  he  had  not  strength  to  perform  ;  and  then  added,  But  I  can 
pray,  and  that  is  a  glorious  thing.  On  another  occasion  he  said 
to  his  attendant,  Trust  in  Christ,  trust  in  Christ !  On  another 
time  the  servant  heard  him  repeating  to  himself  the  words,  O 
death,  where  is  thy  sting?  0  grave,  where  is  thy  victory  ?  Thanks 
be  to^God,  who  giveth  us  the  victory,  through  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ."  Thus  in  the  night,  entirely  alone,  but  Christ  with  him, 
October  16th,  1843,  all  that  was  mortal  of  a  beingmost  "fearfully 
and  wonderfully  made,"  slept  peacefully,  and  Expired. 

We  must  now  recur  to  that  grand  subject  of  interest  in  these 
volumes,  on  which  we  have  already  dwelt  in  part.  We  have  re- 
ferred to  Mr.  Foster's  letter  to  a  young  minister  on  the  eternity  of 
future  punishments,  in  which  he  attempted  what  he  called  a  moral 
argument  against  it.  This  letter  was  written  so  late  as  the  year 
1841.  But  in  the  meantime,  what  shall  we  say  of  the  moral  ar- 
gument in  support  of  it,  all  thfi  while  working  itself  out  in  Mr. 
Foster's  personal  convictions  as  to  the  sole  ground  of  safety  in 
Eternity,  and  enforced  so  powerfully,  with  such  impressive,  such 
awful  solemnity,  in  some  of  his  writings  1  What  a  strange  and 
unaccountable  inconsistency  for  such  a  man  in  his  letters,  in  his 
spontaneous  convictions,  in  his  practical  writings,  to  be  speaking 
of  the  second  deaths  of  thfe  inevitableness  of  despair  without  re- 
liance upon  Christ,  of  the  perdition  in  eternity,  except  there  be 
that  reliance,  and  at  the  same  time  instituting  an  argument,  accord- 
ing to  which  there  is  really  no  second  death,  there  can  be  no  such 
thing  as  despair,  and  no  possibility  of  perdition  !  According  to 
which,  if  a  man  had  asked  Mr.  Foster,  "  Sir,  what  if  that  second 
death,  of  which  you  speak  ?"  he  must  have  answered,  "  I  know 
nothing  about  it,  except  that  it  is  not  eternal,  but  is  a  mere  intro- 
duction into  everlasting  life !''  What  has  a  man  ta  Ah  with  de- 
spair, who  believes  that  the  whole  human  race  will  be  everlastingly 
blessed,  and  who,  if  he  reasons  closely,  will  have  to  acknowledge 
that  any  prior  discipline  of  human  misery  would  but  enhance  the 
rapture  of  the  blessedness,  and  might  actually  be  a  thing,  in  the  long 
run,  to  be  chosen  ? 

The  inconsistency  of  which  we  speak,  appears  more  marvellous 
still,  on  comparing  the  letter  to  a  young  minister  with  Mr.  Foster's 
Introductory  Essays  to  Doddridge's  Rise  and  Progress  of  religion 
in  the  soul.  It  would  scarcely  have  been  imagined  that  two  pro- 
ductions, so  dissimilar,  so  contrary,  could  have  proceeded  from  the 
same  writer.  The  whole  solemnity  and  power  of  the  Essay  is 
owing  to  the  doctrine  of  an  endless  retribution ;  take  that  away, 
and  it  is  as  a  gaseous  jelly,  which  sparkled  tvith  phosphorescence  in 
the  night,  but  becomes  a  cold  putrid  pulp  in  the  day.  Take  away 
the  belief  of  the  reader  in  the  writer's  deep  personal  convictions  of 
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the  truth  of  what  he  is  uttering^  and  you  disenchant  his  pages  cS 
their  power.  It  is  the  belief  that  the  consequences  impending  are 
eternal,  that  creates  that  power.  The  very  blade  of  Mr.  Foster's 
keen  weapon  was  forged  in  the  fires  of  that  endless  perdition, 
which,  in  the  letters  to  a  young  minister^  he  denies;  its  handle 
sparkles  with  gems  that  flash  forth  the  warnings  of  insufferable 
ruin.  He  bids  the  soul  tremble  at  the  thought  of  dying  unprepar- 
ed; he  makes  it  acknowledge  that  the  ^<  entirely  depending  in- 
terest of  its  futurity  is  vast  and  eternal.*'  He  bids  it  think  of  that 
existence  during  endless  ages, — an  existence  to  commence  in  a 
condition  determined  for  happiness  or  misery  by  the  state  of  mind 
which  shall  have  been  formed  in  this  introductory  period.  He  bids 
it  regard  the  melancholy  phenomenon  of  a  little  dependent  spirit, 
voluntarily  receding  from  its  beneficent  Creator,  directing  its  pro- 
gress away  from  the  eternal  source  of  light,  and  life,  and  joy,  and 
that  on  a  vain  presumption  of  being  under  the  comet's  law,  of  re- 
turning at  last  to  the  sun ! 

He  bids  the  man  of  the  world  remember  that  nothing  will  be 
gained,  and  all  be  lost,  by  refusing  to  think  of  it.  He  tells  him 
that  a  preparation  to  meet  God  is  that  one  thing,  of  which  the 
failure  is  pekdition.  He  tells  him  that  no  tempest  nor  shock  of 
an  earthquake  would  affright  him  so  much  as  this  horrible  neglect 
of  his  eternal  salvation,  if  it  could  be  suddenly  revealed  to  him  in 
foil  light.  He  speaks  of  the  supreme  interest  of  his  existence,  and 
of  the  whole  question  of  safety  or  utter  ruin,  as  depending.  He 
speaks  of  the  necessity  now  of  ^^  applying  to  the  soul  the  redeem- 
ing principle,  without  which  it  will  perisb."  He  speaks  of  the 
madness  of  delay.  ^^  The  possibility  of  dying  unprepared  takes  all 
the  value  from  even  the  highest  proDability  mat  there  will  be  pro- 
longed time  to  prepare ;  plainly,  because  there  is  no  proportion  be- 
tween the  fearfulness  of  such  a  hazard,  and  the  precariousness  of 
such  a  dependence."  He  tells  man  that  his  corrupt  nature^  if  un- 
transfonned  in  this  world,  must  be  miserable  in  the  next.  He 
tells  him  that  the  subject  is  one  which  he  cannot  let  go,  "  without 
abandoning  himself  to  the  dominion  of  death."  And  he  arrays 
the  melancholy  spectacle  of  a  '^  crowd  of  human  beings  in  prodi- 
gious, ceaseless  stir  to  keep  the  dust  of  the  earth  in  motion,  and 
then  to  sink  into  it,  while  all  beyond  is  darkness  and  desolation !" 

Now  what  is  the  meaning  of  all  this '?  To  suppose  that  these 
solemn  adjurations  were  used  merely  to  keep  up  an  appearance  of 
belonging  to  the  orthodox  faith  on  this  subject,  would  be  revolting 
in  the  extreme  ;  it  would  make  the  reader  throw  the  iJook  from 
him  in  contempt  and  disgust ;  but  to  suppose  that  the  author  used 
such  language  because,  though  himself  did  not  believe  the  truth 
which  it  would  be  held  to  convey,  he  nevertheless  thought  it  would 
make  the  book  more  impressive— would  be  very  little  better.  And 
what  would  have  been  the  effect,  if  the  author  had  prefaced  the 
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work  with  something  like  the  following  announcement: — The 
writer  of  these  pages  does  not  believe  in  the  doctrine  assumed  in 
the  work  to  which  they  are  introductory,  namely,  that  the  retribu- 
tions of  eternity  are  eternal,  and  holds  very  difierent  ideas  as  to  the 
mercy  of  the  Universal  Father,  from  those  ordinarily  held  by  the 
divines  of  Dr.  Doddridge's  mode  of  thinking.  Nevertheless, 
something  was  necessary  to  give  the  work  a  credit  and  currency 
with  those  who  hold  his  opinions  ;  and  besides,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, that  nothing  but  the  idea  of  eternal  consequences  is  of  any 
weight  either  to  bring  men  to  religion  or  to  keep  them  from  vice. 

The  effect  of  such  a  declaration,  should  the  reader  of  the  work 
keep  it  in  view,  would  be  almost  ludicrous,  if  the  subject  itself 
were  not  too  solemn  for  such  an  emotion ;  it  would  be  powerfully 
neutralizing  as  to  any  deep  impression ;  nor  could  any  statement 
as  to  the  author's  belief  in  limited  punishment  retain  under  any 
eflBcacipus  impulse  of  amendment,  the  careless  hearts  to  which  the 
work  was  directed.  It  would  be  like  attempting  to  hold  a  ship, 
that  is  dragging  her  anchor  in  a  storm,  by  a  kedge  attached  to  her 
bulwarks. 

What  shall  we  say  of  the  conflicting^  states  of  mind  revealed  in 
Mr.  Foster's  intensely  interesting  epistolary  biography,  and  in- 
tensely powerful  practical  writings  on  this  great  subject?  From 
the  age  of  seventy  we  must  revert  back  to  the  seed-time  of  his 
opinions,  and  we  shall  find  the  noxious  root  of  a  plant  exhaling 
poison  that  grew  into  obstinate  toughness,  in  spite  of  the  accom- 
panying growth  of  all  gracious  herbs.  We  have  seen  that  Mr. 
Foster's  mind,  richly  endowed  as  it  was,  seemed  to  make  a  disas- 
trous pause  in  the  comparative  twilight  of  Divine  truth.  He  seems 
to  have  felt  it  himself.  And  the  clue  to  a  solution  in  part  may  be 
found  in  the  21st  letter  in  the  biographical  collection,  in  which 
Foster  says  he  has  just  been  reading  an  author,  "  who  maintains 
with  very  great  force  of  reasoning,  thai  no  man  could,  in  any 
situation,  have  ^cted  differently  from  what  he  has  done."  "  Though 
I  do  not  see  how  to  refute  his  argument,"  says  Foster,  "  I  feel  as 
if  I  ought  to  differ  from  his  opinion.  He  refers  to  Jonathan  Ed- 
wards as  a  powerful  advocate  of  the  same  doctrine.  He  says  such 
an  expression  as,  I  will  exert  myself,  is  absurd.  It  is  an  expres- 
sion which,  notwithstanding,  I  am  inclined  to  repeat,  as  I  view  the 
wide  field  of  duty  before  me." 

That  this  book  had  a  lasting  effect  upon  Foster's  state  of  mind 
and  trainjg  of  opinion,  is  manifest  from  a  letter  written  about  a  year 
after  this  date,  in  which  he  runs  the  circle  of  the  reasoning  of  a 
perfect  Necessitarian,  and  consoles  himself,  amidst  his  despairing 
views  of  the  wretched  state  of  man,  with  the  maxim.  Whatever 
is,  is  right.  *'  If  sin  be  traced  up  to  its  cause,"  says  he,  "  that 
cause  will  be  found  to  have  been — the  nature  and  state  of  man  ; 
but  this  cause  was  precisely  so  fixed  by  the  Creator,  and  evident- 
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ly  with  a  detennination  that  this  fatal  consequence  should  follow; 
or  he  fixed  it  so^  that  he  saw  this  consequence  most  certainly  would 
follow.  He  who  fixed  the  first  great  moving  causes,  appointed  all 
their  effects  to  the  end  of  the  world.  Whatever  is,  is  right.  Thus, 
regarding  God  as  strictly  the  cause  of  all  things,  I  am  led  to  consider 
all  things  as  working  his  high  will;  and  to  believe  that  there  is  neither 
more  nor  less  evil  m  the  world  than  he  saw  accurately  necessary 
toward  that  ultimate  happiness,  to  which  he  is  training  in  various 
manners,  all  his  creatures.  In  this  view,  too,  I  can  sometimes 
commit  myself  to  his  hands,  with  great  complacency,  certain  that 
he  will  do  for  me,  in  all  respects,  that  which  is  the  best.'^ 

Now  this  reasoning  was  precisely  that  which  might  well  have 
led  to  utter  and  disastrous  Unwersalism.  But  Foster  was  saved 
firom  that,  though  he  here  seems  ready  to  throw  himself,  and  his 
whole  system  of  theology,  into  the  central  involutions  of  the  chain 
of  Necessity  firom  eternity.  The  theory  that  sin  is  the  necessary 
means  of  the  greatest  good  involved,  in  a  mind  like  Foster's, 
such  a  palpable  accusation  of  the  Divine  benevolence,  that  while 
writhing  in  the  folds  of  that  moral  Anaconda  there  was  no  resource 
to  bis  soul,  shrinking  firom  the  fatal  consequence,  but  to  throw 
himself  on  the  conclusion,  that  since  men  were  of  necessity  sin- 
ners for  the  greatest  good,  they  would  be  also  of  necessity  saved, 
for  the  greatest  happiness ;  God,  the  author  of  this  system,  would 
conduct  it  safely  to  its  end,  and  therefore  the  anxious,  self-ac- 
cosinj^,  self-condemned  mortal  might,  at  times,  under  the  comfort 
of  bemg  a  certain  link  \n  the  chain  of  Necessity,  commit  himself 
with  great  complacency  into  Gbd's  hands.  The  whole  chain 
passes  indeed  through  the  medium  of  sin,  but  it  is  only  to  come 
out  brighter  in  the  atmosphere  of  eternal  glory. 

If  this  was,  at  any  time,  any  prominent  source  of  Foster's  com- 
placency of  mind,  it  may  be  asked,  could  he  at  the  same  tmie  have 
oeen  intelligently  resting  his  hopes  for  eternity  upon  God's  free 
sovereign  mercy  to  the  sinner  for  the  sake  of  Christ?  We  believe 
that  at  times  there  was  a  great  occultation  in  Foster's  mind,  and  a 
sad  veiling  firom  it  of  the  true  nature  and  glory  of  the  Atonement ; 
and  that  under  the  influence  of  such  trains  of  reasoning,  and  such 
erappling  with  difficulties  insurmountable  b^  the  human  reason,  he 
did  not  accept  fully,  heartily,  the  Bible  view  of  man  as  a  sinner 
wholly  and  solely  to  blame,  and  saw  not  clearly,  fully,  in  joyful 
experience,  the  Bible  view  of  salvation  to  the  penitent,  as  wholly, 
solely,  of  grace.  He  passed  into  a  better  state  of  mind,  but  his 
ahiding  horror  of  eternal  misery,  unaccompanied  by  an  anchor  of 
the  soul,  in  the  depths  of  God's  word  on  that  subject,  tossed  him 
perpetually  on  a  sea  of  doubt.  In  the  same  degree  it  palsied  his 
plans  and  efforts  after  usefulness,  and  diffused  over  his  soul,  in 
reference  to  the  Missionary  Enterprise,  a  chilling  atmosphere,  in 
"which  the  zeal  of  an  Apostle  himself  would  have  frozen.    Com- 
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bined  -wrA  the  latent  influence  of  his  'prejudices  in  favor  of  the 
Scheme  of  Necessity,  it  sometimes  brought  him  to  the  vei^e  of  a 
startling  irreverence  in  his  conclusions.  He  dismisses  the  whole 
subject  of  the  Missionary  Enterprise,  on  one  occasion,  with  the 
summary  sentence^  that  if  the  sovereign  Arbiter  had  intended  the 
salvation  of  the  race,  it  must  have  been  accomplished !  The  inti- 
mation in  his  train  of  aigument  is,  that  he  did  not  intend  it,  but  so 
far  as  he  did,  it  will  certainly  be  accomplished,  and  therefore  there 
is  no  great  need  of  impotent  creatures  like  ourselves,  amidst  such 
a  sea  of  troubles  of  our  own,  taking  much  care  about  it. 

Just  so,  in  the  same  letter  to  Dr.  Harris,  Foster  dismissed  the 
common  representations  of  the  Deity  as  being  deeply  moved  with 
compassion  for  the  heathen,  and  earnestly  intent  on  human  salva- 
tion, with  the  exclamation,  or  perhaps  we  should  say  the  daring 
sneer,  '^  And  this  is  the  Almighty  Being,  whose  single  volition 
could  transform  the  whole  race  in  a  moment !''     The  tone  of  this 
cellences  there  be  in  it,  is  like  that  of  Cain, 
's  keeper?"     And  Cain  himself  might  as  well 
I  Deity,  "  Thou  mightest  by  a  single  volition 
)rother  Abel  from  my  sight  and  taken  away  my 
didst  never  intend  that  I  should  not  kill  him/' 
light  have  answered  for  his  sin,  ^'  Thou  mightest 
bidden  tree  from  my  vision.     Thou  didst  never 
intend  that  I  should  not  eat  of  the  fruit  of  it."     We  acquit  Foster 
of  all  impiety  in  such  reasoning,  though  the  tone  of  it  savors  in 
one  part  more  of  the  spirit  of  Cain,  and  in  another  of  that  of  Jonah^ 
"  I  do  well  to  be  angry,"  than  of  the  spirit  of  Paul  or  of  John. 
Nor  can  any  one  fail  to  remark  the  different  manner  of  reasoning 
in  regard  to  the  depravity  of  the  heathen  employed  by  Foster,  and 
that  employed  in  the  first  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans. 
The  inspired  writer  condemns  man  wholly  as  without  excuse,  and 
justifies  the  ways  of  God  to  man ;  the  uninspired  writer  excuses 
the  depravity  of  man  as  a  thing  forced  upon  him,  an  element  of 
dire  necessity,  and  condemns  God  as  annexing  an  eternal  retribu- 
tive penalty  for  such  depravity ! 

We  acquit  Foster  of  all  impiety  of  spirit,  but  he  certainly  in- 
dulged almost  to  the  last  degree  of  permissible  freedom,  and  to  the 
ver^e  of  presumption  and  irreverence,  in  his  speculations  on  this 
subject.  His  own  mind  was  so  tortured  with  it,  with  the  sc^ne  of 
human  existence,  as  ['  a  most  mysteriously  awful  economy,  over- 
spread by  a  lurid  and  dreadful  shade,"  that  he  had  to  "  pray  for 
the  piety  to  maintain  an  humble  submission  of  thought  and  feeling 
to  the  wise  and  righteous  disposer  of  all  existence."  But  he  car* 
ried  out  the  prejudices  of  his  own  mind  with  a  degree  of  inde« 
prudence  amounting  to  obstinacy,  and  not  at  all  characterized  by 
that  profound  submissiveness  to  the  Divine  Wisdom,  which  oxx 
this,  as  on  every  other  subject,  we  should  have  supposed  so  supe« 
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nor  an  intelligence  as  Foster's  would  hare  exercised.  And  late 
in  life  we  can  see  coming 'out  in  his  opinions  the  ineflkceable 
mark  which  that  book  on  the  system  of  Necessity  had  left  upon 
his  mind. 

Besides  this  work,  Foster  speaks  of  an  old  and  nearly  unknown 
book,  which  he  must  have  seen  at  an  early  period,  in  favor  of  uni- 
versal destitution.  A  book  which  made  an  impression  on  a  mind 
like  Foster's,  was  likely  to  make  it  deep ;  and  if  he  met  these  two 
books  together,  the  currents  of  thought  would  run  into  one  another 
with  great  power.  The  scheme  of  Necessity  at  otie  end  comes 
fitly  out  in  restitution  at  the  other.  If  Foster  had  been  at  this 
time  deep  in  the  Scriptures,  neither  of  these  works  could  have 
much  affected  him ;  and  there  may  have  been  some  radical  distor- 
tion in  his  view  of  some  doctrines,  which  he  accepted  without 
hesitation,  that  made  him  shrink  back  from  others  in  the  plain  truth. 
Truth  in  ihe  Scriptures  leads  on  to  truth  ;  but  if  a  man's  view  of 
the  first  step  be  distortedf  he  may  easily  be  turae  - 

second.     If  Mr.  Foster  believed  that  every  inc 
created  evil  by  the  Supreme  Deity,  there  is  little 
at  the  dreadful  struggle  in  his  mind  in  re^rd  to  w 
to  be  eternal  punishment  for  the  inevitable  result 
If  he  did  not  believe  the  depravity  of  man  to  be  voluntary,  but 
threw  that  depravity  upon  God  as  hisjcreation,  then,  indeed,  he 
could  not  receive  the  doctrine  of  an  endless  retribution,  and  still 
hold  to  the  goodness  of  God.     And  we  are  inclined  to  think  that 
this  was  in  some  measure  the  awful  dilemma  of  his  mind ;  for 
he;  dismisses  the  whole  subject  in  his  letter  with  the  reckless 
argument  that  if  the  very  nature  of  man  as  createdy  every  individual j 
by  the  Sovereign  Power j  be  in  such  desperate  disorder,  then  we 
eannot  conceive  that  the  race  thus  impotent  will  be  eternally  pun- 
ished for  that  impotence. 

Now,  it  is  a  most  remarkable  fact  that  Mr.  Foster  himself,  in  his 
Introduction  to  Doddridge's  Rise  and  Progress,  has  taken  up  and 
rebuked  just  this  angry  ai^ument,  as  supposed  to  be  used  by 
a  desperately  careless  man,  as  an  excuse  or  almost  a  justification 
for  his  stupid  and  defying  indifference  to  consequences,  from  the 
moral  impotence  of  our  nature.  But  he  does  not  there  use  the 
astounding  argument,  with  which,  as  a  desperate  slug,  he  has 
loaded  his  letter.  He  replies  in  a  very  different  way.  "  The 
reasoning  faculty  of  such  a  man  is  a  wretched  slave,  that  will  not, 
and  dare  not,  listen  to  one  word  in  presence  and  in  contravention 
of  his  passions  and  will.  The  only  thing  there  would  be  any 
sense  in  attempting  would  be,  to  press  on  him  some  strong  images 
of  the  horror  of  such  a  deliberate  self-consignment  to  destruction, 
and  of  the  monstrous  enormity  of  taking  a  kind  of  comfort  in  his 
approach  to  the  pit,  from  the  circumstance  that  a  principle  in  his 
nature  leads  him  to  it  $  just  as  if,  because  there  is  that  in  him  which 
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impels  him  to  perdition^  it  iJootUd  therefore  not  ie  he  that  will 
perish.  Till  some  awful  blast  smite  on  his  fears,  his  reason  and 
conscience  will  be  unavailing." 

Is  it  not  remarkable  to  the  last  degree,  that  Mr.  Foster  should 
have  rebuked  as  ^^  monstrous,"  a  mode  of  reasoning  in  behalf  of 
the  individual,  which  he  himself  uses  in  behalf  of  me  race.  Be- 
cause there  is  that  in  the  race,  which  impels  it  to  perdition,  Mr. 
Foster  argues  that  therefore  the  race  will  not  perish.  But  when 
the  same  "  moral  impotence  of  our  nature"  is  urged  by  the  har- 
dened man,  as  if,  on  account  of  it,  it  will  not  be  he  that  will  per- 
ish, the  reasoning  faculty  of  such  a  man  is  justly  asserted  to  be  a 
wretched  slave.  That,  however,  which  ought  to  have  been  re- 
buked as  itself  a  ^^  monstrous  enormity"  and  a  hideous  distortion 
of  theology,  is  the  supposition  that  a  created  moral  impotence  can 
be  the  simject  of  punishment  at  all ;  or  rather,  in  the  first  place, 
the  outrageous  supposition  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  created 
moral  impotence^  and  in  the  second  place,  if  there  is,  that  such  a 
creation  can  be  punished.  It  might  be  called  an  argument  black 
with  the  smoke  of  the  pit,  for  it  must  be  malignant  ^irits  that  de- 
light so  to  obscure  the  ways  of  God  to  man.  But  the  smoke 
wich  issues  in  such  a  jet  from  the  close  of  Mr.  Foster's  letter  is 
not  so  much,  as  by  him  assumed,  against  the  doctrine  of  eternal 
punishment,  as  against  any  punishment  at  all. 

But  where  did  Mr.  Foster  learn  this  truly  despairing  theology, 
which  prepared  him  so  fatally  to  listen  to  the  ailments  of  Neces- 
sity and  Universal  Restitution  ?  He  could  not  so  have  read  the 
Scriptures.  It  must  have  been  the  malignant  intrusion  of  a  dark- 
ening philosophy,  which  was  set,  as  an  heir-lodm  of  his  education, 
in  the  recesses  of  his  mind,  and  wove  a  tissue  of  palsying  lurid 
doubt  through  one  whole  region  of  his  speculations.  It  was  this, 
and  not  the  eternity  of  pimishment,  that  was  to  him  as  a  shirt  of 
fire  thrown  over  the  body  of  his  theology. 

Where  did  these  principles  come  from,  and  whence  their  singu- 
lar outbreak  at  so  late  a  period  in  life,  as  if  some  demoniac  art  had 
"  buried  the  seed  and  kept  it  artificially  torpid,  that  it  might  be 
quickened  into  germination,"  at  a  time  when  there  would  be  less 
questioning  of  its  nature,  less  suspicion  of  its  truth !  If  it  came 
as  an  element  of  Foster's  instruction  in  his  early  days,  it  reminds 
us  of  his  own  warning  *'  that  whatever  entwines  itself  with  the 
youthful  feelings,  maintains  a  strange  tenacity,  and  seems  to  in- 
sinuate into  the  vitality  of  the  being.  How  important  to  watch 
lest  what  is  thus  combining  with  its  life,  should  contain  a  princi- 
ple of  moral  death !"  And  it  may  be  considered  the  master 
policy  of  the  Spirit  of  Evil  to  put  pnnciples  into  the  mind  before- 
hand, under  the  guise  of  truth,  which  it  is  foreseen  will  act  as 
powerfully  against  the  truth,  as  if  there  were  ^<  a  shield  invisibly 
held  by  a  ^demon's  hand,"  or  if  not  act  against  it,  will  veU  and 
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darken  it^  will  fetter  and  perplex  it,  and  make  it  enclose  the  soul 
like  a  net,  instead  of  surrounding  it  like  a  luminous  atmosphere. 

It  was  just  thus  that  even  a  mind  c^  such  power,  and  a  soul  of 
such  undoubted  piety,  as  Mr.  Foster's,  became  entangled  in  the 
truth,  instead  of  walking  at  liberty  and  illuminated  by  it.  Ac- 
cursed be  the  intrusion  m  the  mud  and  poison  of  such  philosophy 
into  the  clear  running  stream  of  the  Word  of  God !  Could  it  be 
seen  as  mud,  it  would  be  rejected  as  mud ;  but  men  drink  of  it  as 
the  water  of  life.  How  dark  a  stuff  is  mere  human  speculation ! 
What  a  series  of  qaves  are  the  recesses  of  the  mind  consigned  to 
it ;  recesses  of  such  depth,  that  if  you  take  a  light  to  examine 
them,  you  find  the  air  itself  is  mephitic,  and  you  are  in  danger  of 
having  your  eyes  put  out  by  the  bats  that  fly  from  them. 

But  Mr.  Foster's  argument,  concerning  "  the  moral  impotence 
of  the  race,''  does  not  altogether  wear  the  air  of  a  sincere  con- 
viction even  in  his  own  mind.  It  seems  to  have  been  a  sort  of 
angry  exaggeration  and  distortion  of  the  scriptural  view  of  human 
depravity,  which  he  threw  out  in  the  impatience  of  a  tempted 
spirit,  to  justify  his  efforts  against  the  awful  reality  pressing  on 
bis  soul.  He  shields  himseU  behind  an  angry  and  irreverent  if; 
for  he  did  not  dare  to  put  the  supposition  in  the  shape  of  an  as- 
sertion. Grant  the  if  indeed,  and  the  conclusion  follows.  If 
Gfod  himself  created  *^  a  desperate  disorder,"  it  follows  that  he 
created  the  inevitable  results  of  that  disorder ;  and  if  so,  then  both 
the  disorder  and  its  results  are  ^ood ;  for  an  absolutely  and  infi- 
nitely good  being  can  create  nomin^  evil.  Nor  is  it  conceivable 
that  punishment  of  any  kind  should  be  annexed  to  a  disorder,  of 
which  God  himself  is  uie  author,  unless,  indeed^  the  punishment 
also  be  considered  as  a  good,  leading  to  a  higher  good,  which  it  is 
not,  if  it  be  eternal.  It  cannot  be  considered  a  good  for  the  wicked, 
however  it  may  subserve  the  interests  of  the  universe  of  God. 

But  Foster's  mind  is  occupied  with  the  fate  of  the  wicked  ex- 
clusively, and  their  salvation  at  all  hazards  is  resolved  upon.  The 
care  of  the  good,  the  effect  of  sin  upon  them,  released  from  an 
eternal  retribution,  the  necessity  of  some  penal  safe^ard  for  the 
universe,  the  inevitable  failure  of  the  Atonement,  without  such  a 
safeguard,  the  demand  through  all  eternity  for  an  adequate  mani- 
festation of  the  Divine  justice,  all  these  great  considerations  are 
put  out  of  view;  they  are  not  permitted  to  occupy  the  attention; 
or  if  spoken  of,  they  are  presented  as  ^^  lightly  assumed  apd  pre- 
sumptuous maxims  respecting  penal  example  in  the  order  of  the 
divine  government,"  while  the  doubt  as  to  the  Divine  goodness 
from  <*the  awfulness  of  the  economy"  of  eternal  retribution  is 
morbidly  enlarged  and  dragged  into  notice. 

Mr.  Foster  seems  to  have  written  some  of  these  letters  in  a 
terrific  mood.  It  is  as  if  we  saw  a  Christian  Diogenes  in  his  tub. 
It  is  as  if  Job  were  before  us  on  his  dunghill  giving  vent  to  the 
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bitterness  of  a  wotinded  spirit.  And  there  are  some  vast  sneers 
at  the  mode  of  preaching  the  exhibition  of  the  divine  compas-- 
sion,  which  are  as  if  Satan  had  stood  by  the  road-side  when  our 
Saviour  wept  over  Jerusalem,  and  had  exclaimed,  And  this  is  the 
Being  who  could  by  a  single  volition  make  the  soul  of  every  per- 
son in  Jerusalem  receive  him  with  delight ! 

Aye !  and  it  was  Satan  by  the  road-side  in  Foster^s  own.  mind. 
And  instead  of  a  bold  unhesitating  appeal  in  answer  from  the 
Word  of  God,  we  hear  again  the  hiss  of  the  serpent !  "  Perhaps 
there  is  some  pertinence  m  a  su^estion  which  I  recollect  to  have 
seen  in  some  old  and  nearly  unknown  book  in  favor  of  universal 
restitution.''  The  hiss  of  the  serpent,  old  indeed  and  pertinent  I 
Has  Grod  said,  ye  shall  not  eati  Yet  God  doth  know  ye  shall 
NOT  surely  die.  Apollyon  in  this  conflict  has  taken  from  Foster's 
hand  Ae  sword  of  the  Spirit,  which  is  the  Word  of  CJod,  and  in 
its  place  has  slipped  into  his  grasp  a  figurative  symbol  or  accom* 
modation  of  that  Word,  and  the  power  of  the  Word  is  all  gone. 
And  instead  of  the  voice,  "Tnaye  inlam  fMov^  Satava^  Get  the$ 
behind  me,  Satan^  or  the  mighty  word,  ykyqanta^^  it  is  writteny  we 
hear  the  tongue  of  unbeliejf,  strongly  Jiguratioe  expressions  !  A 
man  like  Bunyan  would  have  recorded  this  stvie  of  experience  as 
a  besetment  by  the  fiends  in  the  Valley  of  Tophet,  and  with  the 
greatest  truth  and  accuracy ;  and  what  seems  amazing  is  the  morbid 
craving  after  doubt,  the  voracity  with  which  suggestions  of  diffi- 
culty and  darkness  are  seized  and  ruminated  upon^  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  what  is  clear  and  incontrovertible,  so  that  at  length  light 
seems  to  retire,  and  the  clouds  roll  thick  and  heavy  over  uie 
firmament 

Amidst  these  doubts  and  difficulties,  wrestling  with  them  and 

grimly  pressing  on,  beneath  the  '^  lurid  and  dreadful  shade  of  a 

mysteriously  awful  economy,"  we  behold  this  great  mind  out  at 

sea,  amidst   darkness,  iiurncane,  the  wind  howling,  the  waves 

roaring.     Sometimes  Uie  image  is  as  that  of  a  powerful  steamer, 

thrown  on  her  side  by  a  mountain  billow,  her  fires  still  burning, 

her  engine  crashing  on,  her  wheels  on  one  side  buried  and 

ploughing  the  deep,  on  the  other  as  iron  wings  thundering  in  the 

air  amidst  the  tempest.     For  with  Foster's  mind  it  was  a  tempest ; 

and  if  he  speaks  of  it  but  briefly  and  calmly,  it  was  because  all 

)y  mental  conflicts,  were  compressed  with 

)n  that  allowed  of  no  noisy  or  superficial 

ibt  with  him  supplied  the  place  of  ten 

3r  it  was  a  doubt  even  as  to  the  benevo- 

Lomy ;  a  temptation  which  in  such  a  mind 

errible  and  inevitable.      The  wind  that 

raised  the  waves,  compressed  them  and  kept  them  from  breaking, 

or  the  ocean  had  been  sheeted  with  foam.    He  had  piety  to  pray 

for  submission,  and  God's  arm  held  him,  and  amidst  all  conflicts 
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he  never  failed  to  exercise  a  prayeiful  watchful  faith  in  Ood's 
merciful  superintending  providence  over  his  own  life  and  destiny. 

There  is  a  striking  resemblance  between  his  experience^  and 
that  of  the  author  of  me  73d  Psalm,  though  absolutely  the  reverse 
in  almost  every  point,  and  a  resemblance  of  powerful  contrast. 
The  scepticism  m  the  Psalmist's  mind  was  in  regard  to  the  allowed 
prosperity  of  the  wicked,  and  the  seeming  want  and  denial  in  the 
divine  economy,  of  any  adequate  retribution.  It  took  such  a 
deep  hold  of  the  soul,  and  spread  such  a  ^^  lurid  and  mysterious 
shade"  over  God's  dispensations,  that  the  mind  was  almost  driven 
finom  its  balance ;  the  feet  of  the  saint  had  well  nigh  gone,  his 
steps  had  almost  slipped,  and  he  was  on  the  point  of  renouncing 
his  iaith  in  the  goodness  of  the  Deity.  He  was  losing  his  hold  on 
the  goodnesis  of  God,  because  it  seemed  to  him  that  God  had  no  r«- 
tributive  justice.  He  was  brought  back,  his  feet  were  placed  upon 
the  rock,  he  was  brought  as  a  madman  or  a  beast  to  his  senses,  by 
coming  into  God's  sanctuary,  and  there  knowing  what  God  would 
do  in  the  eternal  world.  Was  there  ever  a  more  instructive 
lesson  1  Was  there  ever  a  more  instructive  and  solemn  contrast 
and  resemblance  between  this  man's  doubts  and  the  cure  of  them, 
and  Foster's  doubts,  with  hisfailure  of  a  cure,  until  he  went  not 
merely  into  the  sanctuary  of  God,  but  into  eternity  itself!  Foster's 
scepticism  was  as  to  the  goodness  of  God,  because  of  his  justice, 
because  of  the  undeniable  looming  up  in  the  Christian  system  of 
the  doctrine  of  Eternal  Retribution  !  There  was  no  resource 
in  the  sanctuary  for  that ;  there  was  no  help  in  God's  Word  for 
that ;  nor  any  cure,  even  if  one  should  rise  from  the  dead,  for  the 
scepticism  of  a  man  who  would  not  believe  on  the  power  of  God's 
Word  in  that.  If  a  man  persisted  in  that  doubt,  there  was  no 
cure  for  such  scepticism,  but  to  go  into  eternity,  to  enter  what 
Foster  called  the  absolute  unknown^  but  which,  in  the  light  of 
God's  Word,  is  as  absolute  a  knovm  as,,  to  the  eye  of  faith,  God 
could  make  it 

Pressed,  then,  by  this  doubt  on  the  one  side,  and  the  awful 
language  of  the  Word  of  God  on  the  other,  and  yet  exclaiming, 
It  is  too  horrible  !  I  cannot  believe  !  Eternity,  my  soul  shud- 
ders  at  the  thought !  God  cannot  be  good,  and  yet  appoint  an 
Eternal  Retribution ! — exclaiming  thus,  and  still  holding  to  the 
scepticism  arising  from  his  limited  view  of  the  Divine  government 
and  attributes,  and  his  intense  fixedness  of  contemplation  on  one 

fDint,  Eternity,  we  do  not  wonder  that  such  a  mind  even  as 
ester's  had  well  nigh  slipped,  nor  that  he,  like  the  Psahnist,  was 
as  a  beast  before  God.  But  let  the  contrast  be  profoundly  marked. 
The  Psalmist  doubted  of  God's  goodness /or  want  of  retribution. 
John  Foster  doubted  of  God's  goodness  because  of  retribution. 
The  Psalmist  was  convinced  and  made  submissive  and  trustful  by 
what  be  was  assured  would  be  in  Eternity  ;  but  Foster  was  racked 
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with  distrust  and  doubt  by  "what  he  feared  toould  be  in  Eternity. 
The  Psaknist  was  convinced  by  God's  Word,  and  rested  on  it ; 
but  Foster's  mind  was  thrown  into  anguish  by  the  plain  interpre- 
tation of  that  Word,  and  sought  to  evade  it  Foster  would  not 
bow  unhesitatingly  before  the  majesty  of  God's  Word ;  he  wanted 
a  firm  unquestioning  trust  in  it ;  he  wanted  faith.  His  grand  de- 
fect was  a  gloomy  self-reliance  on  his  own  reasoning  powers,  in 
lieu  of  an  humble  inquiry,  What  saith  the  Lord  ?  He  stojod  like 
Thomas  ih  the  presence  of  his  Lord,  demanding  the  wounds  in  his 
side  and  the  pnnts  of  the  nails. 

I  Nor  can  anything  be  more  unphilosophical  and  erroneous  in 
princi|)le,  or  dangerous  in  example,  than  Mr.  Foster's  mode  of 
reasoning  on  this  subject.  He  demanded,  on  a  subject  of  fiedth 
alone,  an  evidence  destructive  of  the  nature  of  &ith.  He  de- 
manded that  God  should  force  conviction  on  every  mind.  He 
demanded  that  the  doctrine  of  eternal  retribution  should  be  so 
presented,  ^^  as  to  leave  no  possibility  of  understanding  the  lan- 
guage in  a  different,  equivocal,  or  questionable  sense  ;"  that  it 
should  be  so  presented,  as  to  render  ^^  all  doubt  or  question  a  mere 
palpable  absurdity. ^^  Now,  it  is  plain  that  this,  in  regard  to  any- 
thing that  demands  belief y  and  is  not  matter  of  experience,  personal 
experience,  is  impossible.  .  The  very  fact  that  God  is  cannot  be  so 
stated,  as  to  leave  no  possibility  of  understanding  it  in  a  question- 
able sense.  The  doctrine  of  eternal  retribution,  as  demanding 
belief,  cannot  be  so  stated  as  to  preclude  belief,  and  form  expe- 
rience. This  world  must  be  changed  from  a  world  of  preparation 
for  the  eternal  world  into  an  experience  of  the  realities  of  that 
world,  before  this  can  be  the  case  ;  in  other  words,  God's 
present  system  of  probation  under  the  power  of  the  atonement,  by 
which  the  penalty  of  his  law  is  kept  from  execution,  and  men  are 
warned  of  it,  and  commanded  and  urged  to  prepare  against  it,  and 
to  prepare  for  blessedness  instead  of  misery  in  the  future  worid, 
must  be  broken  up  ;  and  instead  of  warnings  of  what  is  to  come^ 
and  descriptions  demanding  belief,  and  the  revelations  of  princi- 
ples requiring  faith,  the  fires  of  the  eternal  world  must  be  kindled 
in  this  ;  and  instead  of  a  picture  so  graphic,  and  a  description  so 
awful,  of  the  sinner  in  the  place  of  torment,  that  anything  beyond 
it  would  transcend  the  province  of  faith,  and  set  aside  all  the  laves 
of  the  human  mind  in  regard  to  evidence,  there  must  not  only  be 
exhibited  here  a  sinner  in  torment,  but  every  individual  accounta- 
ble agent  must  be  put  into  the  same  torment,  ^nd  then  told  this  is 
what  pimisbment  means,  and  this  is  to  be  eternal !  But  even  then^ 
this  latter  truth  as  to  the  eternity  of  retribution  could  not,  without 
the  experience  also  of  that,  be  so  framed  as  to  preclude  all  possi- 
bility of  question.  For  when  the  declaration  had  been  made,  and 
in  the  most  explicit  terms  that  human  language  can  command,  the 
mind  of  the  sceptic  might  say,  This  cannot  be !  there  must  be 
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some  other  way  of  tmderstanding  this !  it  is  absolutely  inconsis- 
tent with  Grod's  goodness,  and  must  have  a  different  interpreta- 
tion. And  if  God  should  speaJc  the  truth  audibly  to  every  indi- 
vidual, every  day  of  his  existence,  instead  of  leaving  it  simply 
written  in  his  Word,  the  case  would  be  the  same.  And  if  he 
should  write  it  in  characters  of  fire  in  the  firmament,  or  miake  such 
a  disposition  of  the  planets  in  heaven,  as  that  they  should  read  it 
nightly  to  the  soul,  the  case  would  be  the  same.  There  would  be 
no  possibility  otjforcin^  conviction  without  experience,  no  possi- 
bility of  doing  this,  and  still  .leaving  to  the  soul  the  alternative  of 
believing  or  of  disbelieving. 

A  conviction  absolutely  irresistible,  can  only  be  that  of  experience. 
But  this  would  destroy  uie  element  of  free-agency,  and  the  possi- 
bility of  the  voluntary  formation  of  character,  the  choice  of  prin- 
ciples of  action.  It  would  destroy  the  system  of  preparation  for 
the  Eternal  World,  under  which  we  evidently  are  placed,  and 
would  make  this  world,  instead  of  that,  the  world  of  retribution. 
On  the  theory  that  eternal  retribution  ,is  true,  it  is  impossible  to 
make  it  a  matter  of  experience  in  a  world  for  the  trial  of  character, 
but  it  must  be  left  as  a  matter  of  faith,  as  in  the  Scriptures.  On 
the  theory  that  it  is  not  true,  the  Scriptures,  which  are  the  only  au- 
thentic source  of  the  idea  of  eternal  retribution,  and  of  all  our  in- 
formation in  regard  to  it,  are,  on  that  subject,  glaring  with  false- 
hood. On  the  theory  that  it  is  true,  there  is  no  conceivable  mode 
of  presenting  it  to  the  mind  as  an  article  of  belief  which  the  Scrip- 
tures have  not  taken ;  and  their  main  power  over  the  soul  consist, 
in  the  acknowledgment  even  of  those  who  deny  the  doctrine,  in 
the  awful  terror  in  which  the  retributions  of  eternity  are  actually 
there  shrouded.  The  dread  power  of  the  doctrine  over  Foster's  own 
mind,  proves  the  tremendous  distinctness  with  which  it  has  been 
somewhere  revealed ;  but  an  original  distinct  source  of  it  anywhere 
but  in  the  Word  of  Ood  it  is  impossible  to  find,  except  we  take 
the  universal  intimations  of  conscience  in  answer  to  that  Word, 
and  the  intimations  of  retribution  in  the  souls  of  the  heathen,  as 
such  a  source. 

Now  it  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  in  regard  to  another  ffunda^ 
mental  truth  of  the  Christian  revelation,  which  Foster,  with  his 
whole  heart  accepted,  but  which  others  have  denied  (as  indeed, 
where  is  the  truth  revealed  in  the  Scriptures  which  men  may  not 
deny,  if  they  will,  not  being  forced  into  conviction  T) ,  he  adopted 
a  mode  of  reasoning  diametrically  opposite  to  that  which  he  at- 
tempted in  regard  to  eternal  retribution,  and  destructive  of  it.  In 
one  of  his  admirable  letters  to  Miss  Saunders,  after  a  simple  repe- 
tition of  many  of  the  passages  in  the  Word  of  God  in  regard  to  the 
atonement,  he  meets  the  objector  thus :  "  There  are  persons  who 
revolt  at  such  a  view  of  the  foundation  of  all  our  hopes,  and 
would  say,  Why  might  not  the  Almighty,  of  his  nulre  immediate 
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benevolence^  pardon  the  offences  of  his  frail  creatures  when  they 
repent,  without  any  such  intermediation  and  vicarious  suffering  1 
It  is  enough  to  answer,  that  Supreme  Wisdom  was  the  sole  compe- 
tent judge  in  the  universe,  of  what  was  the  plan  most  worthy  of 
holiness  and  goodness ;  and  that,  unless  the  ffew  Testament  be  the 
most  deceptive  book  that  ever  was  toritteny  the  plan  actually  appoint- 
ed is  that  of  a  suffering  Mediator." 

Now,  a  candid  mind  cannot  read  the  New  Testament  free  of  all 
attempt  to  evade  its  plain  meaning,  without  finding  the  truth  of  an 
eternal  retribution  as  fuUy  and  explicitly  revealed  as  that  of  a  vica- 
rious Redeemer.  And  to  Foster^s  own  objections  on  the  score  of 
his  limited  views  of  the  Divine  Benevolence,  it  is  enough  to 
answer,  that  Supreme  Wisdom  was  the  sole  competent  judge  in 
the  universe  of  what  was  the  plan  most  worthy  of  holiness  and 
goodness ;  and  that  unless  the  New  Testament  be  the  most  decep- 
tive book  that  ever  was  written,  the  plan  actually  appointed  em- 
braces an  eternal  retribution. 

Furthermore,  if  the  condition  of  faith  in  a  suffering  Mediator  be 
tiie  only  condition  of  eternal  salvation,  a  truth  fully  received  by 
Foster,  then,  on  the  ground  of  his  own  reasoning  in  regard  to  eter- 
nal retribution,  that  truth  ought  to  have  been  so  presented  ^^  as  to 
leave  no  possibility  of  understanding  the  language  in  a  different 
equivocal  or  questionable  sense ;"  it  ought  to  have  been  so  pre- 
sented,  as  to  render  all  <^  doubt  or  question  a  mere  palpable  absurd- 
ity."    For  if  the  danger  of  eternal  retribution  be  so  awful,  as  that 
Giod  ought  thus  to  /brce  conviction  on  the  soul,  the  only  condition 
of  eternal  salvation  is  so  infinitely  important,  that  he  ou^ht  in 
Hke  manner  to  force   conviction   of  that   also.      And  if  any 
alleged  possibility  of  doubt  in  regard  to  the  meaning  of  the 
language  is  to  be  held  a  sufficient  ground  for  denying  the  first,  the 
same  possibility  is  an  equally  sufficient  ground  for  denying  the 
last,  and  Foster's  mode  of  reasoning  womd  cut  the  soul  equally 
from  the  belief  in  a  suffering  mediator  and  an  eternal  retribution. 
But  Mr.  Foster  never  seems  to  have  had  the  shadow  of  a  thought 
that  the  condition  of  eternal  salvatiouy  as  the  only  condition,  was 
not  revealed  with  sufficient  distinctness,  or  that,  if  it  ie  the  only 
condition,  it  ought  to  be  revealed  with  a  power  absolutely  over- 
whelming, and  forestalling  all  possibility  of  doubt.     Why,  then, 
attempt  any  such  reasoning  in  regard  to  the  truth  of  eternal  retri- 
ither  case  was  it  possible  to  force  conviction  by 
both  cases  the  evidence  comes  as  near  to  absolute 
stration,  as  could  have  been,  without  violating  the 
lan  mind  in  regard  to  belief.    In  both  cases  the  evi- 
e,  clear,  incontrovertible ;  not  to  be  set  aside  in  any 
asion ;  and  in  every  way  so  palpable,  that  if  it  be 
w  Testament  instantly  l)ecomes  the  most  deceptive 
)as  written. 
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Preciselj  the  same  reasoning  annihilates  die  force  of  Mr.  Fos- 
ter's remarks  as  to  the  unreasonable  shortness  of  the  time  of  our 
probation,  if  an  eternal  retribution  be  the  evil  from  which  we  are 
to  escape.  So,  likewise,  if  the  condition  of  eternal  salvation  be 
the  only  condition  on  which  man  can  be  saved,  a  truth  which  Fos- 
ter constantly,  and  with  all  the  power  of  his  intellect,  asserts,  the 
shortness  of  the  time  of  our  probation  is  equally  unreasonable  for 
meeting  that  condition.  The  objection  which  would  release  the 
mind  uom  its  obligation  to  believe  the  one  truth,  is  equally  valid 
against  the  other;  though  of  utter  futility  and  falsehood  in 
both  cases.  And  the  same  may  be  said  of  what  Foster  has  advanced 
in  regard  to  the  preaching  of  the  truth  of  eternal  retribution ; 
namely,  that  if  true,  it  ought  to  be  screamed  into  the  ears  of  every 
creature ;  it  ought  to  be  proclaimed,  as  with  the  blast  of  a  trumpet, 
^^  inculcated  and  reiterated,  with  ardent  passion,  in  every  possible 
fonxk  of  terrible  illustration,  no  remission  of  the  alarm ;  for  the 
most  prolonged  thundering  alarm  is  but  as  the  note  of  an  infimt,  a 
bird,  or  an  insect,  in  proportion  to  the  horrible  urgency  of  the 
case.''  Assuredly,  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  only  condition  of 
eternal  salvation,  that  if  true,  it-  ought  to  be  proclaimed  in  like 

nanner,  as  with  the  blast  of  a  trumpet,  no  rembsion  of  the  alarm* 
And  accordingly,  it  is  so  proclaimed ;  both  these  mighty  doc- 

rines  being  true,  the^  are,  with  equal  passion,  inculcated  and  re- 
iterated, in  every  possible  form  of  terrible  illustration.  The  sacred 
writers  do  but  turn  from  the  one  to  enforce  the  other,  and  use  the 
one  to  bum  in  the  other ;  so  that  the  whole  material  of  revelation, 
well-ni^h,  is  the  mutual  support,  reverberation,  and  <^  thundering," 
as  well  as  persuasive  proclamation  of  these  truths.  ^^  Knowing 
the  terror  of  the  Lord,  we  })ersuade  men."  By  his  terrors  we 
persuade  them  to  embrace,  his  love,  and  by  his  love  we  persuade 
them  to  shun  his  terrors.  And  this  doctrine  of  a  suffering  Mediae 
tor,  which  Foster  avows,  is  proclaimed  with  no  less  thunderine 
alarm,  than  that  doctrine  of  eternal  retribution  which  he  hastily  and 
presumptuously  rejects.  ^^He  that  believeth  on  the  Son  hath 
everlasting  life ;  and  he  that  believeth  not  the  Son,  shall  not  see 
life ;  but  the  wrath  of  God  abideth  on  him." 

It  would  have  gone  beyond  even  Mr.  Foster's  power  in  the  use 
of  human  language,  to  have  invented  stronger  terms  than  these, 
or  to  have  proclaimed  a  suffering  Mediator  and  eternal  retribution 
in  notes  of  more  thundering  alarm.  For  the  passage  is,  in  spirit- 
ual meaning,  power  and  distinctness,  like  the  crash  of  an  earth* 
quake,  like  the  thunder  of  the  Almighty  from  one  end  of  heaven  to 
me  other.  And  not  to  name  the  scores  of  similar  notes  of  alarm 
"  proportioned  to  the  horrible  urgency  of  the  case,"  the  passages  in 
the  sixth  Hebrews,  4-6,  and  tenth  Hebrews,  2fr-31,  are  sufficient 
examples  of  the  united  and  equally  awAil  sanctions  of  terror  m 
preaching  both   a  suffering  Mediator   and   eternal   retribution. 
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These  two  elements  indeed  are  so  combined  in  the  Word  of  God, 
80  indissolubly  twisted  together,  so  wrought  into  each  other^s 
fabric  for  mutual  support,  power,  and  illustration,  that  the  one 
without  the  other  is  ineffectual,  and  can  scarcely,  by  a  logical 
mind,  be  received. 

And,  in  fact,  in  the  very  next  breath  after  the  utterance  of  Fos- 
ter's demand  for  thundering  alarm  on  the  ground  of  eternal  retri- 
bution, he  does  himself  declare  that  the  larger  proportion  of  what 
is  said  of  sinners  and  addressed  to  them  in  the  Bible,  is  plainly  in 
a  tone  of  menace  and  of  terror.  And  he  repeats  the  deliberate  af- 
firmation of  Dn  Watts,  that  of  all  the  persons  to  whom  his  minis- 
try had  been  efficacious,  only  one  had  received  the  first  effectual 
impressions  from  the  gentle  and  attractive  aspects  of  religion ;  all 
flie  rest  from  tfie  awful  and  alarming  ones,  the  appeals  to  fear. 
And  this,  adds  Foster,  is  all  but  universally  the  manner  of  the 
Divine  process  of  conversion. 

Now  what  an  inconsequence  is  here  !  most  strange  indeed  for  a 
reasoner  like  Foster.  We  have  him  in  one  breath  demanding,  as 
the  result,  enforcement,  and  proof  of  a  certain  doctrine  which  he 
doubts,  that  it  be  proclaimed,  reiterated  and  thundered  without 
cessation ;  and  in  the  next,  declaring  that  such  t^  the  tenor  of  the 
Scriptures ;  and  yet  denying  the  doctrine,  and  in  effect  charging  the 
Scriptures  with  proclaiming,  reiterating  and  thundering  an  alarm, 
behind  which  there  is  no  reality,  and  for  which  there  is  no  foun- 
dation ! 

But  worse  than  this,  he  proceeds  to  say  that  a  number  of  minis- 
ters of  his  acquaintance  have  disbelieved  the  doctrine,  but  yet  have 
thought  they  should  better  consult  their  usefulness  by  appearing  to 
teach  it ;  they  were  unwilling  to  incur  the  imputation  of  a  want  of 
orthodoxy,  and  they  found  the  doctrine  itself,  even  in  its  most  terrible 
form,  so  strangely  inefficacious  to  deter  men  from  sin,  that  they 
"  did  not  feel  required  to  propound  any  qualification  of  it,  since 
thouffhtless  and  wicked  men  would  be  sure  to  seize  on  the  miti- 

fited  doctrine  to  encourage  themselves  in  their  impenitence." 
his  is  but  to  say  that,  seeing  that  the  truth  failed  to  bring  men  to 
Grod,  they  thought  they  should  be  more  useful  by  the  inculcation 
of  a  LIE.  The  lie  being  supposed  by  most  men  to  be  imbedded 
in  (Sod's  Word  as  the  truth,  and  being  found  the  only  efficacious 
means  of  reclaiming  men  from  sin,  these  ministers  have  deemed  it 
most  useful  to  make  use  of  the  lie  !  If  this  course  be  charged  upon 
the  Scriptures,  it  is  one  of  the  worst  forms  of  blasphemy  and  infi- 
delity. And  how  can  this  consequence  be  avoided  1  On  the  sup- 
position that  the  doctrine  of  eternal  punishment  is  so  taught  in  the 
Scriptures,  as  that  nine-tenths  of  mankind  find  it  there,  and  the 
Bttost  spiritual  and  heaven-instructed  preachers  proclaim  it,  and  that 
it  is,  as  thus  understood,  the  sole  element  of  irresistible  efficacy 
in  the  Scriptures,  (m  what  ground  can  the  conclusion  be.  avoided 
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that  the  Scriptures  are  a  book  of  ^^  infinite  deception  V^  The  differ- 
ence between  an  eternal  and  a  temporary  retribution  is  infinite ; 
the  propounding  of  an  eternal  retribution,  if  it  be  not  true,  is  an  in- 
finite lie.  And  they  who  lend  themselves  to  this  are  acting  on  the 
principle,  on  which  the  ereat  Apostasy  has  been  builded,  and  to 
which  is  annexed  the  seal  of  the  Divine  reprobation,  ^'  Let  us  do 
evil  that  good  may  come." 

Of  the  disingenuousness  of  such  a  course  as  Mr.  Foster  describes 
in  the  ministers  of  his  acquaintance,  their  preaching  or  apparent 
preaching  of  this  doctrine  in  public,  their  disbelief  of  it  in  private, 
and  their  whisperings  and  circulations  of  such  disbelief  in  familiar 
circles,  we  peed  say  nothing.  We  wonder  that  a  mind  of  such 
independence,  nobleness,  integrity,  sincerity,  and  fearlessness  as 
Mr.  Foster's,  could  have  been  warped  at  all  into  any  excuse  of 
such  a  course,  much  less  any  sanction  of  it  by  example.  The 
habit  of  such  casuistry  must  be  powerful  beneath  the  teachings  of 
an  Established  Church,  which  propounds  Thirty-Nine  Articles  of 
belief  to  be  sworn  upon  as  the  conditions  of  earthly  emolument 
and  usefulness,  vrith  the  understood  provision  that  the  oath  of  be- 
lief may  or  may  not  mean  belief  according  to  the  opinion  of  the 
swearer.  But  out  of  the  Establishment  could  it  have  been  sup- 
posed that  such  casuistry  would  prevail  1  Let  a  man  believe  or 
disbelieve  at  his  pleasure,  and  if  he  chooses,  teach  it  wholly,  or 
keep  it  to  himself.  ^^  While  it  remained,  was  it  not  thine  ownl 
Ana  when  it  was  sold,  was  it  not  in  thine  own  power?"  But  to 
avpear  to  preach  it  in  public,  and  in  private  to  circulate  the  mis- 
cnief  of  unbelief ;  in  public  to  proclaim  the  terrors  of  the  Lord,  in 
private  to  reduce  them  to  a  vast  and  glaring  deception ;  in  public 
to  maintain  the  sanctions  of  the  law,  in  private  to  disarm  them  by 
reasonings  against  the  penalty; — ^this  is  a  course  which  nothing 
can  justify,  and  which  tends  to  unsettle  the  foundations  of  theology 
and  morality  together. 

In  reference  to  Foster  himself,  the  truth  seems  to  be  that  his 
own  mind  was  never  really  settled  on  this  subject,  but  was  swayed 
to  and  fro,  and  sometimes,  perhaps,  in  dreadful  a^tation.  In  no 
other,  way  can  we  account  for  the  inconsistencies  of  his  reasonings, 
and  the  contradiction  between  the  menacing  tenor  of  his  writings 
in  the  prospect  of  the  Eternal  World,  and  the  hesitating  plunge 
into  a  complete  denial  of  eternal  retribution  in  his  letter  to  a  stu- 
dent in  theology.  But  then,  what  a  picture  of  vagueness  and  in- 
determination  in  theoloeical  opinion  is  presented  in  a  man,  whose 
practical  writings  are  of  so  definite,  compact  and  powerful  a  tissue, 
and  whose  personal  soledm  impressions  of  the  eternal  world  make 
many  of  his  pa^es  look  as  if  vnritten  in  the  light  of  the  vast  pyre 
of  eternal  burnings !  We  cannot  but  contrast  what  we  have  seen 
him  saying  in  1^1,  with  his  opinion  and  advice  on  the  same  sub- 
ject in  1801.    In  that  year  he  had  occasion  to  write  to  the  Rev. 
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Dr.  Ryland  a  criticism  upon  one  of  the  Doctor^s  sermons,  the  sub- 
ject  of  which  was  the  eternal  punishment  of  the  wicked.  •  It  is 
said  to  have  been  a  sermon  in  its  delivery  eminently  powerful  and 
successful,  and  Foster  himself  acknowledged  in  very  strong 
terms  the  ingenuity,  the  variety,  and  the  forcible  description  with 
which  it  abounded.  But  we  can  easily  conceive  that  a  sermon  of 
this  character  which  would  be  powerful  and  useful  preached  from  the 
heart  of  a  man  glowing  like  Paul  with  love  to  the  souls  of  his  audi- 
ence, might  not  be  so  well  fitted  for  the  press,  without  the  tones 
and  persuasions  of  the  preacher.  Mr.  Foster  advised  him  to  keep 
it  without  printing,  and  told  him  he  was  afraid  that  those  who  had 
expatiated  most  on  infernal  subjects  had  felt  them  the  least.  But 
he  did  not  tell  him,  as  he  did  forty  years  afterwards  the  student  in 
theology,  that  if  the  tremendous  doctrine  were  true,  surely  it 
ought  to  be  almost  continually  proclaimed  as  with  the  blast  of  a 
trumpet,  inculcated  and  reiterated,  with  ardent  passion,  in  every 
possible  form  of  terrible  illustration.  But  he  said  that  it  struct 
him  as  a  kind  of  Christian  cruelty  to  go  into  such  illustration,  and 
he  ffave  an  opinion  in  regard  to  the  toice  of  the  New  Testament 
on  the  subject,  which  for  the  sake  of  comparison  and  contrast  we 
place  beside  his  opinion  on  the  same  at  the  later  period. 


1801. 
The  utmost  space  I  would  allot  in  my 
writiDes  to  this  part  of  the  revelations  of 
our  religion,  should  not,  at  an3r  rate, 
exceed  the  proportion  which  in  the 
New  Testament  this  part  of  truth  bears 
to  the  whole  of  the  sacred  book,  the 
mnd  predominant  spirit  of  which  is 
love  and  mercy. 


1841. 
I  do  say,  that  to  make  the  milder  snap 
sives,  the  gentle  lan^iage  of  love,  the 
main  resource,  is  not  m  consistency  with 
the  spirit  of  the  Bible,  in  which  the 
lai^ger  proportion  of  what  is  said  of  'sin- 
ners, and  addressed  to  them,  is  plainly 
jn  a  tone  of  menace  and  alarm.  Strangt 
if  it  had  been  otherwise,  v^hen  a  right* 
eous  Governor  was  speaking  to  a  deprav- 
ed, rebellious  race. 


It  would  seem  that  Foster  had  not,  on  this  subject,  come  to  the 
Scriptures  to  settle  his  mind  there,  with  the  same  unhesitating 
acquiescence  and  faith,  with  which  he  received  froq^  the  same 
Scriptures  the  doctrine  of  a  suffering  Mediator.  And  [it  would 
seem  that  he  had  not  looked  very  narrowly  into  the  profound  and 
fundamental  connection  of  the  great  truths  of  the  Gospel  scheme 
with  one  another,  and  their  mutual  dependence  on  each  other  for 
their  separate  demonstration,  sanction,  and  power.  He  was  not 
what  can  be  called  a  profound  theologian,  neither  in  the  Scriptures, 
nor  in  the  systematic  study  of  theology.  He  never  pretended  to 
be.  Nor  is  this  a  derogation  from  the  greatness  of  his  merit  and 
the  originality  and  power  of  his  thoughts  as  a  practical  writer ; 
though  we  love  to  see  the  tide  of  practical  thought  and  emotion 
sustained,  compressed,'and,  so  to  speak,  flung  back  upon  itself,  by 
a  rock-bound  coast  of  theoretical  systematic  truth,  which  offers 
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points  of  command  over  the  ocean,  and  strong  harbors  where  the 
soul  may  securely  ride  at  anchor.  But  Foster  carried  his  mental 
independence,  and  his  hatred  of  the  restraint  of  systems,  to  the 
verge  of  error.  He  would  have  been  a  more  useful  preadher,  a 
more  massive  thinker,  a  more  comprehensive  writer,  had  his  mind, 
from  an  early  peiiod,  been  more  deeply  imbedded  in  the  knowledge 
of  the  Scriptures.  On  whatever  pomt  a  man's  anchorage  does  not 
hold  there,  his  reasoning  is  unsafe. 

That  Foster  could  have  reasoned  on  the  ground  of  mere  prejudice 
and  doubt,  without  taking  into  view  known  and  admitted  facts  and 
relations,  would  have  seemed  incredible.  And  yet  in  the  instance 
of  the  future  retribution  he  has  done  it.  He  has  adopted  a  line 
of  reasoning  with  an  admission  in  the  course  of  it,  fatal  to  the  very 
principle  of  the  argument ;  a  line  of  reasoning  taking  up  in  its 
course  a  mighty  feet  to  support  it,  which  overthrows  it  completely 
from  its  very  foundation.  He  brings  in  the  agency  of  Satan,  the 
intervention  and  activity  of  the  great  Tempter  and  Destroyer,  to 
lessen  our  sense  of  the  desert  of  endless  punishment  in  man,  and 
thus  to  make  the  truth  of  such  punishmemt  appear  inconsistent 
with  the  Divine  goodness ;  not  appearing  to  remember  that  the  ad- 
mission of  the  truth  of  the  Scriptures  m  regard  to  the  existence 
and  agency  of  such  a  Tempter  and  Destroyer,  is  inevitably  the 
admission  of  an  eternal  state  of  sin  and  suffering ;  which  is  as  incon- 
sistent with  the  I)iyine  benevolence  in  reference  to  Satan  and  the 
fellen  angels,  as  it  would  be  with  reference  to  man.  Eternal  retri- 
bution being  once  admitted  in  referei^ce  to  any  created  sinful  intel- 
ligences, must  be  admitted  in  reference  to  all ;  the  disproportion  be- 
tween endless  misery  and  any  limited  duration  of  punishment 
being  infinitely  greater  than,  any  possible  disproportion  between 
the  guilt  of  one  class  of  finite  sinful  intelligences  and  another  class* 
It'cottld  not  possibly  consist  with  the  Divine  benevolence,  to  pun- 
ish one  class  of  sinners  eternally,  and  not  another.  Admitting, 
therefore,  the  sin  and  the  punishment  of  Satan,  you  have  over- 
thrown the  very  foundation  of  any  [argument  against  the  Divine 
benevolence,  from  the  truth  of  eternal  retribution  as  propounded 
in  the  Scriptures.  This  Mr.  Foster  has  done ;  taking  up  thus  into 
the  texture  of  his  argument  (which,  indeed,  is  but  a  texture  of 
doubts  and  reasonings  from  mere  emotion)  a  fact  that  rots  the 
whole  of  it,  a  single  thread  that  turns  it  all  to  dust.  It  is  as  if  a 
man  should  attempt  to  pass  off  as  a  costly  antique j  a  vase  that  has 
on  it  the  name  of  the  manufecturer  at  Potsdam.  It  is  like  the 
attempt  to  prove  that  Moses  was  mistaken  in  the  date  of  the  world 
by  a  temple  alleged  to  have  been  built  before  the  delude,  but  in 
which  a  hieroglyphical  inscription  being  read,  fixes  the  time  of  its 
erection  under  the  Roman  Empire.  Bringing  up  Satan  as  the 
Tempter  of  man,  to  prop  up  an  argument  against  Eternal  Retribu- 
tion as  inconsistent  with  the  benevolence  of  Grod,  Mr.  Foster  has 
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merely  produced  an  Instance  of  an  intelligent,  sinful  being,  adultly 
suffering  such  retribution;  an  instance  which  inspiration  itseu 
lavs  hold  of  to  prove  the  certainty  of  such  retribution,  in  the  case 
of  wicked  men.  "  For  if  God  spared  not  the  angels  that  sinned,  but 
cast  them  down  to  hell,  the  Lord  knoweth  how  to  reserve  the  unjust 
unto  the  Day  of  Judgment,  to  be  punished.'^  We  take  the  case  of 
Satan  as  bemg,  in  Mr.  Foster's  argument,  a  case  of  eternal  retribu- 
tion ;  for  we  do  not  suppose  that  Mr.  Foster  would  have  admitted  a 
possibility  of  Satan  ever  being  converted,  or  as  he  would  rather  have 
phrased  it,  ever  being  brought  under  the  economy  of  grace.  The  exist- 
tence  of  an  immortal  being  so  malignant  as  to  make  the  perdition 
of  immortal  beings  his  delight,  is  tiie  existence  of  eternal  sin  and 
misery ;  and  that  being  given,  the  argument  against  the  Divine 
goodness  from  eternal  retribution,  is  as  futile  as  woujd  be  an  argu- 
ment against  the  Divine  existence  from  the  alleged  eternity  of 
matter. 

The  great  Truth  of  the  Atonement  was  another  admitted,  prac- 
tical, sun-like  fact,  which  Foster  held,  most  fully  and  finnly,  but 
yet  maintained  an  absolute  insensibility  to  its  bearing  upon  this 
point  of  an  endless  retribution.  Either  there  was  a  voluntary 
absence  and  denial  of  any  effort  of  his  attention  that  way,  an  anx- 
ious withdrawal  of  his  mind  from  that  conclusion,  almost  as  if  he 
had  said  within  himself,  "  That  way  madness  lies ;"  or  there  was 
an  original  defectiveness  in  his  reception  of  the  do<?trine,  a  sheer 
cutting  away  of  the  whole  of  one  side  of  the  Atonement  from  his 
moral  vision.  His  reasoning  on  one  divine  truth  aparffrom  its 
connection  with  and  dependence  on  another,  was  as  if  a  natural 
philosopher  should  reason  on  the  motion  of  the  tides,  without 
taking  mto  consideration  the  influence  of  the  moon ;  or  should  im- 
dertake  to  predict  the  moon's  changes,  without  considering  her  po* 
sition  with  respect  to  the  sun. 

There  are  three  ways  in  which  the  Atonement  may  be  disposed 
of  to  favor  the  doctrine  of  universal  salvation.  The  first  is  the 
utter  denial  and  rejection  of  it,  as  needless  in  the  government  of 
Grod,  and  in  the  economy  of  the  human  system.  This  summary 
mode  is  in  favor  with  many. 

The  second  expedient  is  to  extend  the  virtue  of  the  Atonement 
ovei  the  whole  human  race,  irrespective  of  moral  character,  as 
also  of  the  question  whether  the  expedient  of  salvation  offered  to 
die  race  is  accepted  of  by  them.  But  a  God  who  could  save  men 
without  repentance,  might  as  well  have  saved  them  without  an 
atonement.  This  second  expedient  was  not  admitted  by  Mr.  Fos- 
ter, for  he  made  eternal  salvation  dependent  on  the  condition  of 
repentance  and  faith. 

!*  The  third  plan  is,  that  of  saving  some  by  the  Atonement  through 
faith,  and  leavine  the  rest  to  be  saved  by  suffering  the  penalty  of 
the  Divine  law,  mat  penalty  as  pretended^  not  being  eternal.  This 
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tfeems  to  have  been  the  view  taken  by  Mr.  Foster.  On  the  least 
profound  examination  it  is  full  of  palpable  absurdities.  The  idea 
of  an  Atonement  at  all,  if  salva^n  could  come  in  any  other  way, 
is  absurd.  The  idea  of  an  Atonement  for  some,  and  puigatory  for 
others,  is  absurd.  The  idea  of  an  Atonement  because  the  Divine 
Attributes  required  it,  is  rendered  absurd  by  the  supposition  of  the 
salvation  of  some  without  it.  If  any  could  be  saved  by  punish- 
ment irrespective  of  an  Atonement,  nay,  having  despised  and  re- 
jected an  Atonement,  why  not  all  ?  The  idea  of  the  innocent 
suffering  ibr  the  guilty  is  absurd,  if  the  guilty  can  be  saved  by 
suffering  for  themselves.  The  idea  of  the  innocent  suffering  for 
the  guuty  because  God  could  not  save  them  in  any  other 
way  confflstent  witii  the  honor  of  eteznal  justice,  is  made  per- 
fectly absurd  the  moment  you  suppose  any  to  be  saved  through 
their  own  suffering.  But  such  is  the  case  with  those  who  suffer  £e 
penalty  of  the  divine  law,  if  that  penalty  be  not  endless.  They  serve 
out  their  time,  they  sin,  and  suffer  for  it  the  appointed  measure  of 
9ufkring,  and  are  restored.  SufiEerin^  is  their  savior,  irrespec- 
tive of  an  Atonement.     They  have  noSiing  to  do  with  Christ. 

But  the  only  ground  on  which  divine  revelation  propounds  the 
Atonement  by  the  innocent  suffering  for  the  guilty,  is  because  it 
was  not  consistent  with  the  divine  attributes  to  pardon  the  guilty 
in  any  other  way.  '*  For  myself,''  says  Mr.  Foster,  "  I  never  feel 
any  difficulty  in  conceiving  that  while  the  Divine  Mercy  would 
save  guilty  lieings  from  deserved  punishment,  it  should  yet  be  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  the  honor  of  etemaljustice  that  an  awful  in- 
fliction should  fall  somewhere."  But  in  Foster's  plan  it  falls  both 
upon  the  innocent  and  the  guilty ;  for  while  he  supposes  those  who 
trust  in  the  sufferii^  of  the  innocent  to  be  saved  by  them^  he  also 
supposes  those  who  do  not  trust  in  those  sufferings,  but  despise 
tbem,  to  be  saved  by  their  otm,  saved  by  the  endurance  of  the 
penalty  of  the  law,  which,  they  might  say,  we  can  well  afford  to 
endure,  there,  being  an  eternity  of  blessedness  afterwards.  The 
idea  of  an  Atonement  for  part  of  the  human  race,  and  Salvation 
for  the  rest  by  limited  suffering,  is  well  nieh  the  most  absurd  that 
«Yer  was  broached  in  all  theologicid  specmation.  And  yet  this  is 
absolutely  Mr.  Foster's  idea,  believing,  as  he  seems  to  have  en- 
deavored to  do,  that  all  mankind  will  be  saved  after  a  limited  en- 
durance of  penalty. 

A  limited  endurance  of  the  penalty!  Here  we  strike  upon 
another  remarkable  inconsistency  in  Mr.  Foster's  mind  and  train  of 
reasoning ;  remarkable  for  him,  because  it  could  not  have  been 
supposed  that  a  severely  disciplined  mind  would  have  admitted  it. 
He  institutes  a  moral  argument  from  ^^  the  stupendous  idea  of 
Eternity,"  and  he  goes  the  whole  length  of  supposing  that  man's 
necessary  ignorance  and  narrow  frtcmty  of  apprehending  it  pre- 
cludes him  from  having  a  competent  notion  ci  it,  and  so  inevitably 
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prevents  the  salutary  force  of  an  impression  from  the  threat  of  an 
eternal  retribution.  But  if  incompetent  to  comprehend  the  idea  of 
unlimited  duration  of  punishment,  then  necessarily  incompetent  to 
apprehend  any  approximation  to  that  idea,  and  consequently  the 
smaller  and  more  limited  the  nature  of  the  threatened  retribution,, 
the  more  powerful  its  eflfect  upon  the  mind.  The  power  of  the  im- 
pression mcreases  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  the  magnitude  of  the 
danger-  This  is  a  strict  and  inevitable  result  from  Foster's  rea- 
sonmg.  He  endeavors  to  institute  a  series  of  approximations  to 
the  idea  of  eternal  misery,  and  then  showing  that  they  all  fail,  he 
demands  that  man,  if  there  is  an  eternal  retribution  for  sin,  <^  be 
apprised  of  the  nature  and  measure  of  the  penal  consequence.^' 
He  intimates  that  it  is  something  "  totally  out  of  the  scope  of  his 
faculties  to  apprehend,"  and  therefore  unnt  to  deter  him. 

But  what  is  it  about  which  Mr.  Foster  is  reasoning,  and  on 
which,  in  its  very  definiteness  and  supremacy  of  horror,  he  founds 
his  whole  ai^ument  against  the  doctrine,  as  a^nst  the  goodness 
of  God  1  Why,  it  is  the  actual,  overwhelming  and  intolerable 
dreadfulness  of  this  very  judgment,  of  eternal  misery ;  a  thing  so 
overwhelming  and  intolerable,  that  the  human  soul  starts  back  from 
it  aghast.  It  is  then,  after  all,  a  thing  of  which  the  human  soul 
may  form  a  very  definite  conception ;  and  the  consequence  inevi- 
tably is  that  it  is  of  all  things  the  best  adapted  to  deter  the  soul 
from  sin.  And  if  that  soul  can  form  such  a  conception  of  it  as.to 
reason  against  it,  because  it  is  so  supremely  horrible,  it  must, 
if  once  admitted  on  the  authority  of  God,  constitute  a  deter- 
ring impression  against  sin,  of  an  energy  that  all  the  motives  in 
the  universe  cannot  equal. 

Mr.  Foster's  reasoning  oversets  itself  at  every  step  ;  and  if 
this  be  the  material  out  of  which  the  private  conversations  of  un- 
belief in  eternal  retribution,  of  which  he  speaks  as  among  certain 
ministers,  were  composed,  we  wonder  at  the  occultation  oT  reason, 
which  must,  on  this  subject,  have  come  over  the  intellectual 
circle.  Nor  can  we  conceive  in  what  school  of  intellectual  phi- 
losophy a  circle  of  minds  could  have  been  disciplined,  to  reason  so 
disastrously  concerning  those  spiritual  ideas,  which  are  the  birth- 
right and  possession  oi  the  soul  in  its  vary  constitution.  The  idea 
of  eternity  is  perhaps  the  simplest  ana  most  omnipresent  of  all 
our  ideas ;  the  easiest  to  be  appealed  to,  the  most  universal  and 
absolute  ;  pervading  the  mina  like  an  unconscious  atmosphere, 
and  brooding  over  it  even  more  constitutionally  than  the  idea  of 
the  immortuity  of  the  soul.  Eternity  is,  indeed,  a  simple  idea, 
one  of  the  inevitable  forms  in  which  the  human  reason  works,  if 
it  works  at  all.  There  is  no  possible  approxip:iation  to  it,  or 
forming  of  it,  by  measures  or  degrees  ;  the  soul  overleaps  them 
all,  and  is  beyond  them  ;  it  is  there  in  Eternity,  it  was  there  be- 
fore them.    They  may  help  to  awaken  the  consciousness  of  the 
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soul,  and  quicken  its  sensibilities,  but  they  cannot  give  the  idea ; 
just  as  a  galvanic  machine  may  quicken  a  palsied  nerve,  but  can- 
not  impart  or  create  life.  It  is  in  the  soul,  a  law  and  development 
of  its  reason,  or  computations  could  no  more  impart  it,  than  they 
could  to  the  beasts  that  perish.  Mr.  Foster  says,  "  all  that  is 
i^thin  human  capacity  is  to  imagine  the  vastest  measures  of  timey 
and  to  look  to  the  termination  of  these,  as  only  touching  the  mere 
commencement  of  eternity."  But  the  absolute  falsity  of  this 
proposition  in  the  philosophy  of  the  human  mind  is  quite  demon- 
strable. It  reminds  us  of  a  humorous  and  powerful  exhibition  of 
its  absurdity  by  John  Paul  Richter. 

Nor  is  the  "  feeble  efficacy  of  the  terrible  doctrine  itself  as 
notionally  admitted  "  owing  to  any  incompetency  in  the  mind  to 
apprehend  it ;  for  this  would  convey  a  dread  imputation  indeM 
against  the  goodness  and  justice  of  the  Creator,  in  putting  under 
an  eternal  moral  accountability  a  race  of  creatures  whom  he  had 
made  absolutely  incompetent  to  apprehend  the  idea  of  Eternity ! 
And  this  is  but  one  of  the  monstrous  consequences,  which  would 
follow  from  Mr.  Foster's  argument ;  the  grossest  fatuity,  we  had 
almost  ssdd,  that  ever  a  ereat  intellect  was  betrayed  into. 

But  the  feebleness  of  that  efficacy  is  owin^  to  the  voluntary 
moral  insensibility  of  the  soul  to  all  spiritual  ideas  and  apprehen- 
sions ;  a  consequence  of  its  depravity  and  not  of  its  constitution. 
And  tiiat  depravity  is  such,  that  we  apprehend  present  self-inte- 
rest outweighs  even  the  consideration  of  eternal,  consequences, 
unseen,  and  infinitely  more  so  of  any  merely  limited  consequences. 
The  habit  of  looking  at  and  living  for  the  things  which  are  seen 
and  temporal  produces  an  utter  insensibility  to  the  thiuj^s  unseen 
and  eternal ;  so  that,  though  the  idea  of  Eternity  is  mil,  clear, 
and  simple  in  the  intellect,  it  is  not  admitted  into  the  heart ;  there 
is  a  disconnection  between  it  and  the  practical  affections,  as 
between  the  brain  and  the  nerves  in  the  case  of  some  forms  of 
paralysis.  But  still  the  idea  rules  as  a  monarch  in  the  intellect, 
and  exerts  in  its  turn  a  paralysing  power  over  all  motives,  all 
tonus  of  inducement,  addressed  to  the  soul  ai9  based  upon  any- 
thing less  than  Eternity.  The  idea  of  Eternity  in  the  soul 
reduces  to  ashes,  as  an  Omnipotent  Magician,  whatever  accumu- 
lations, either  of  horrors  or  beatitudes,  may  be  attempted  before 
it  in  any  duration  short  of  Eternity.  Such  tricks  of  accumulation, 
though  the  forces  of  the  planetary  universe  were  called  in  aid  of 
the  computation,  as  Foster  has  done,  are  as  a  hollow  ju^lery, 
which  the  soul  sees  through  in  an  instant,  and  darts  beyond,  in- 
finitely out  of  the  reach  of  all  limited  efficacy.  So  that  it  may 
with  truth  be  said  that  a  being  to  whom  QoA  has  given  the  idea  of 
Eternity,  is  absolutely  beyond  tl\e  reach  of  efficacy  even  by  Om- 
nipotence, with  anything  less  than  Eternity.  A  mind  witli  all  the 
intense  energy  of  thou^t  and  language,  and  all  the  power  of 
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imagery,  that  not  onl^  Foster,  but  an  archangel  could  command, 
mi^t  exhaust  itself  m  piling  horrors  upon  horrors,  with  all  forms 
of  illustration  supplied  by  me  universe,  and  all  exclamations  of 
dread  before  the  misery  of  incomputable  ages  of  torment ;  but 
the  soul  darting  into  the  Eternity  beyond,  exulting  spreads  its 
wings  in  triumph  ;  and  laughs  at  the  scarecrows  of  a  limited  du- 
ration. A  deprared  man,  assured  of  an  eternity  of  blessedness, 
will  be  affected  by  nothing  less  than  an  eternity  of  misery.  It  is 
absolutely  in  this  way  that  the  power  of  this  idea  of  Eternity  is 
most  thoroughly  tested  among  mortals,  by  its  rendering  inejficck- 
cious  all  ideas  but  those  drawn  from  Eternity,  and  on  the  other 
hand,  the  power  of  human  depravity  is  tested  and  demonstrated  in 
this,  more  than  anything  else,  its  power  to  render  the  inducements 
of  Eternity  itself  absolutely  inefficacious  unless  wielded  by  the 
Almighty. 

There  is  in  one  of  Mr.  Foster's  valuable  articles  on  Chalmers's 
Astronomical  Discourses  a  most  impressive  argument  as  to  the 
necessity  of  an  eternal  and  infinite  demonstration  of  the  Divine 
Omnipotence  and  Wisdom,  by  a  practical  boundlessness  in  the 
created  universe ;  the  mighty  tracts  of  creation  sweeping  endless- 
ly along,  and  merging  into  an  awful  and  mysterious  infinity.  The 
greatest  of  created  beings  will  never  to  all  eternity  be  able  to  sur- 
vey the  whole  of  the  material  creation.  ^^  For  must  it  not  be  one 
great  object  in  the  Creator's  desi^,  that  this  magnitude  should 
make  a  sublime  and  awful  impression  on  his  intelligent  creatures? 
But  if  the  magnitude  is  to  make  this  impression,  what  would  be 
the  impression  made  on  created  spirits  by  their  coming  to  the  end, 
the  boundary,  of  this  magnitude?  It  is  palpable  that  diis  lattor 
impression  must  counteract  the  former.  So  mat  if  the  stupendous 
extension  of  the  works  of  Ghxi  was  intended  and  adapted  to  pro- 
mote, in  the  contemplations  of  the  highest  intelligences,  an  infi- 
nitely glorious,  though  still  incom{)etent  conception  of  the  Divine 
infinity,  the  ascertaining  of  the  limit,  the  distinct  perceptbn  of  the 
finiteness,  of  that  manifestation  of  power,  would  tend  with  a 
dreadful  force  to  repress  and  annihilate  that  conception ;  and  it 
may  well  be  ima^ned  that  if  an  exalted  adorinjg  spint  could  ever 
in  eternity  find  itself  at  that  limit,  the  perception  would  inflict  in- 
conceivable horror."  Each  of  the  elements  of  the  manifestation 
of  an  Infinite  Beine ,  llierefore,  Mr.  Foster  argues,  will  have  a  prac- 
tical infiniteness  relative  to  the  capacities  of  his  intelli^^t  crea- 
tures ;  and  the  universe  itself  must  be  one,  of  which  it  shall  not 
be  within  the  possibilities  of  any  intelligence  less  than  the  infinite 
to  know  the  termination. 

Now  this  is  truly  important  and  powerful  as  to  the  true  nature  of 
our  idea  of  eternity,  and  the  worthlessness  of  any  impression  afia 
motive  on  tiie  soul  of  an  immortal  being,  which  does  not  coindde 
In  its  extent  with  its  own  and  the  Divine  existence.    If  thii  reason- 
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ing'liolds  gpod  in  regard  to  God's  Omnipotence,  much  more  in 
regard  to  nis  moral  perfections.  If  the  utmost  conception  of  cre- 
ative Tastness  and  glory  possible  to  a  created  mind,  would  be  re- 
duced to  an  overwhelming  impression  of  littleness  on  coming  to 
the  absolute  limit  of  its  display  in  the  bosom  of  eternity,  how 
much  more  in  regard  to  any  and  every  manifestation  of  God's 
moral  attributes. 

If  an  adequate  impression  of  the  Divine  perfection  of  Omnipo- 
tence be  required  to  be  produced,  Foster's  reasoning  shows  that 
anything  absolutely  short  of  eternity  is  nothing ;  nay,  is  of  a  force 
the  contrary  way.  And  so,  if  an  adequate  impression  of  the  Di- 
vine holiness  is  requisite  in  the  sanctions  of  the  Divine  law,  any- 
thing short  of  eternity  in  that,  is  equally  of  force  the  contrary  way. 
If  an  adequate  impression  of  terror  for  sinful  beings  under  a 
respite  of  mercy  on  certain  conditions  be  required,  an  adequate 
deterring  impression  by  the  penalty  of  the  law,  Foster's  own  rea- 
soning shows  that  anything  short  of  eternity  would  fail.  The  eternal 
and  infinite  dreadfulness  of  disobedience  could  not  be  shown  by  any- 
thing less  than  eternal  sufiering  on  account  of  disobedience ;  the 
eternal  and  infinite  dreadfulness  and  terribleness  of  sin,  if  required 
to  be  manifested  in  extent,  would  sink  into  an  impression  of  no- 
thingness, when  the  absolute  limit  of  the  evil  should  be  reached. 

And  the  eicperiment  having  once  been  tried,  we  can  assume  with 
certainty  that  the  universe  of  created  intelligences  would  feel  re- 
leased from  all  fear  of  God  as  to  any  consequences  of  rebellion 
against  him.  The  penalty  would  be  the  scorn  of  all  evil  beings,  and 
no  object,  either  of  solicitude,  of  confidence,  or  of  reverence,  to  good 
beings*  The  arrival  at  the.  end  of  it  would  inflict  inconceivable 
horror  on  those  spirits  who  have  looked  to  it  as  the  manifestation 
of  the  Divine  holiness  and  justice,  and  the  protection  of  themselves, 
and  of  the  interests  of  the  universe  against  the  encroachments  of 
sin,  and  would  fill  with  inconceivable  exultation  and  delight  those 
spirits,  who,  in  spite  of  its  threatenings,  have  dared  to  rebel.  And 
we  can  conceive  of  a  period  in  duration,  from  which  all  that  has 
been  passed  through  of  suffering,  though  in  a  circle  of  ages  be- 
yond the  possibility  of  human  computation,  would  be  looked  upon 
as  less  than  the  remembrance,  by  a  man  on  the  verge  of  three 
score  years  and  ten,  of  the  sting  of  a  wasp,  or  the  minutest  emotion 
of  sorrow  in  his  childhood. 

But  if  the  creation  of  the  universe  be  assumed  as  undertaken 
for  the  display  of  the  Divine  perfections,  the  government  of  that 
universe  by  rewards  and  punishments  must  be  so  assumed,  much 
more.  And  consequently,  on  Foster's  own  reasoning,  the  extent 
of  such  display  in  each  of  these  directions,  in  each  of  the  elements 
of  the  manifestation  of  an  Infinite  Being,  must  have  a  practical 
ififiniteness,  relative  to  the  capacities  of  his  intelligent  creatures ; 
SAd  the  demonstration  of  the  terribleness  of  sin,  and  of  God's 
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holiness  and  Justice  in  the  punishment  of  sin^  must  be  one^  of 
which  it  shall  not  be  within  the  |>o^n&t/tVte^  of  any  intelligence  less 
than  the  Infinite  to  know  the  ^termination.  We  wonder  that 
this  necesi^ry  consequence  of  Foster's  ai^ument  should  not  have 
occurred  to  his  own  mind,  when  pressed  with  doubt  and  difficulty 
in  the  doctrine  of  eternal  punishment. 

Some  of  the  questions  respecting  our  state  in  the  future  world, 
which  Foster  was  ever  proposing  tb  his  own  mind,  are  compara- 
tively trifling,  though  invested  with  a  solemn  curiosity  of  spirit 
that  communicates  its  own  mysterious  shade  to  eveiy  article  of 
inquiry ;  reminding  us  of  the  illustration,  which  Coleridge  has 
somewhere  used,  that  the  colors  of  the  chameleon  darken  in  the 
shadow  of  him  who  bends  over  to  look  at  it.  So  the  mind  of 
Mr.  Foster  sees  in  the  eternal  world  a  reflection  of  his  own  dim 
imaginings,  instead  of  the  realities  which  a  man  may  and  must 
see,  if  he  looks  through  the  telescope  of  Grod's  Word,  and  not  the 
smoky  glass  of  his  own  fancies.  Mr.  Foster's  letter  to  Rev.  Mr. 
Clowes,  the  213th  in  the  biographical  collection,  written  in  the  70th 
year  of  his  life,  in  regard  to  the  intermediate  state,  is  an  interesting 
exhibition  of  the  posture  of  his  spirit.  He  sets  out  with  ^^  assuming 
in  entire  confidence  the  soul's  consciousness  after  death ;  this  is  im- 
plied in  many  passages  of  Scripture ;  but  a  number  of  them,  often 
cited,  assert  it  m  so  plain  a  manner,  that  nothing  but  the  most  reso- 
lute perversity  of  criticism  can  attempt  to  invalidate  them." 

And  could  Mr.  Foster  have  admitted  anything  less  than  this, 
concerning  the  number  and  vast  variety  of  passages,  which  teach 
so  clearly  the  doctrine  of  an  eternal  retribution?  On  some  of 
those  passages  the  very  truth  of  the  soul's  consciousness  after  death 
hinges.  Why  did  not  Mr.  Foster  apply  his  canon  of  judgment  to 
the  consideration  of  eternal  retribution,  asserted  in  those  passages 
in  so  plain  a  manner,  that  nothing  but  the  most  resolute  perversity 
of  criticism  can  attempt  to  invalidalte  themi 

But  he  goes  on  in  this  interesting  letter,  to  present  a  variety  of 
questions,  which  he  would  put  to  a  messenger  from  the  unseen 
world,  could  he  have  such  an  one  to  converse  with,  and  intimates 
his  opinion  that  we  are,  by  some  punitive  dispensation,  ^^  denied 
such  a  knowledge  of  the  invisible  world,  as  would  have  tended  to 
make  the  prospect  of  that  world  more  influentially  impressive." 

In  view  of  such  a  singular  position  as  this,  we  cannot  but  bring 
a  previous  state  of  Mr.  Foster's  own  mind  in  contrast  with  it. 
There  is  a  most  striking  passage  in  his  introduction  to  Doddridge's 
Rise  and  Progress,  in  which  he  dwells  upon  the  mighty  assemblage 
of  considerations,  that  should  irresistibly  compel  a  careless  so\il 
to  thoughtfulness,  but  to  which  it  is  insensible.  ^^  The  very  ema- 
nations of  heaven,  radiatipe  downwards  to  where  you  dwell,  are 
intercepted  and  do  not  reach  you.  It  is  the  frequent  reflection  of 
a  thoughtful  mind  in  observing  you, — what  ideas,  what  truths, 
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what  ixughty  appeals,  belong  to  the  condition  of  this  one  man  and 

of  that,  devoted  and  enslaved  to  the  world  ?  Oh  !  why  is  it  imi)os* 

sible  to  bring  them  into  application?    A  few  minutes  of  time 

would  be  samcient  for  the  annunciation  of  what,  if  it  could  be 

received  by  them  in  its  simple,  unexaggerated  importance,  would 

stop  that  one  man's  gay  career,  as  if  a  great  serpent  had  raised  its 

head  in  his  path;    would  confound  that  other's  calculation  for 

emolument ;  would  bring  a  sudden  dark  eclipse  on  that  third  m^n's 

visions  of  fame ;  would  tear  them  all  from  their  inveterate  and 

almost  desperate  combination  with  what  is  to  perish,  aiid  amidst 

their  surprise  and  terror  would  excite  an  emotion  of  joy  that  they 

had  been  dissevered  before  it  was  too  late,  from  an  object  that  was 

dd  declination  towards  destruction,     ^nd 

so  poknt  if  appliedy  are  not  withheld  as 

ome  dark  iJoud,  from  which  we  had  to 

\h  in  lightning  ;  they  are  actually  exhibit- 

enough  revealed  from  that  invisible  world, 
radiating  downwards,  alarming  ideas  and 
mighty  appeals  enough,  if  men  would  look  at  them,  t&  render  the 
prospect  of  that  world  so  influcntially  impressive,  that  if  a  bolt  of 
thuoder  had  fallen,  or  the  ground  had  opened  at  his  feet,  or  a  great 
serpent  had  reared  its  head  m  his  path,  it'would  not  tend  more  cer- 
tainly to  arrest  our  steps,  to  tear  us  from  our  desperate  combination 
with  what  is  to  perish.  And  these  things  are  not  withheld,  secreted, 
or  silent  in  a  dark  cloud,  but  they  actually  break  forth  in  lightning 
from  the  Divine  revelation  1     This  is  the  impression  of  a  mind  be- 
holding these  things  itself,  and  endeavoring  to  take  bold  of  them, 
to  turn  them,  as  by  an  infallible  and  potent  conductor  of  the  light- 
ning, upon  the  insensible  minds  of  others.  Mr.  Foster,  in  this  state  of 
open  spiritual  vision,  sees  through  the  Word  of  Grod  these  "  mighty 
truths,  requisitions,  overtures,  promises,  portents,  menaces,  close  to 
the  sinner,  suspended  Just  over  him,  of  a  nature  to  demolish  the 
fnresent  Mate  of  his  mind,  if  brought  in  contact  with  it,''  and  the  in- 
sensibility of  the  man  amidst  all  this  is  with  him  a  matter  of  ^^  in- 
dignant speculation,"  ^nd  he  is  "excited  to  a  benevolent  im- 
patience, a  restless  wish,  that  things  so  near  and  important  to  the 
man  should  take  hold  upon  him.'^     He  wishes  that  an  austere 
apparition,  as  from  the  dead,  might  accost  him,  who  is  living  as  if 
life  were  never  to  have  an  end ! 

This  is  the  mood  of  mind,  this  the  state  of  vision,  this  the 
anxiety  of  heart,  in  a  man  endeavoring  to  urge  upon  others  the 
importance  of  religion.  But  how  different  the  speculative  letter 
of  the  same  being  at  seventy  years  of  age.  He  wishes  for  some- 
thing from  the  invisible  world,  more  influentially  impressive  !  He 
begs  for  a  few  of  the  special  facts  of  that  world,  "  that  might  keep 
our  minds  directed  under  a  graver  impression,  to  a  preparation  for 
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k."  AbcI  with  the  declaratioB  of  our  Saviour  directly  before  hi» 
mind, — neither  would  they  beliere,  though  one  rose  from 
the  dead, — he  endeavors  to  diminish  the  amount  of  the  meaning 
of  that  declaration^  to  what  is  barely  and  absolutel]^  necessary  to 
understand  by  it.  A  state  of  mind  so  singularly  obstinate  against 
any  but  compulsory  conviction^  assuredly  comes  near  to  that  very 
disease  of  unbelief,  of  which  our  Saviour  speaks.  What  revela- 
tion coidd  be  made  to  satisfy  it?  Here  again  is  Thomas  among 
the  disciples.  Believe  on  such  evidence  1  Show  me  the  point  ci 
his  nails,  and  let  me  thrust  my  hand  into  his  side ! 

Mr.  Foster  goes  on.  ^<  We  must  submit  to  feel  that  we  are  in 
the  dark  ...  A  conten^lative  spirit  hovers  with  insuppressiblr 
inquisitiveness  about  the  dark  frontier,  beyond  which  it  knows  that 
wonderful  realities  are  existing—- realities  of  greater  importance  to 
it  than  the  whole  world  on  this  side  of  that  limit.  We  watch  for 
some  glimpse  through  any  part  of  the  solemn  shade."  WoukL  not 
one  imagine  that  he  were  in  the  presence  of  some  highly  cultivat- 
ed and  powerful  pagan  mind,  without  a  revelation,  soliloquizing 
on  the  unimaginable  future,  as  a  dark,  unfathomed,  palpable  ob- 
scure, rather  than  listening  to  the  speculations  of  the  greatest 
minds  in  the  world,  under  the  full  light  of  the  Christian  dispensa- 
tion !  This  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  examples  on  record  of 
that  perversity  of  mind,  which  suffers  its  inorance  and  impatience 
about  that  which  is  unknown,  to  diminish  its  confidence,  and  ob- 
scure its  perceptions,  in  regard  to  that  which  is  known. 

Now,  in  regard  to  the  detail  of  Divine  revelation,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  both  the  amount  of  light  given=  and  that  withheld, 
the  subjects  made  to  stand  out  in  clearest  day,  and  those  heldback 
in  comparative  obscurity,  the  degree,  the  distribution,  the  direc- 
tion of  that  light,  and  the  combination  of  light  and  shade,  are  ex- 
actly what  is  required  for  a  perfect  revelation  to  mortals  in  our 
state.  To  give  the  retdities  of  the  future  world  their  full  power 
over  our  minds  in  this  world,  there  must  be  that  sublime  and  awfiil 
mingling  of  the  definite  with  the  indefinite,  whieh  presents  absolute 
truth,  but  truth  which  carries  us  wandering  through  eternity ;  there 
must  be  that  absence  of  all  such  exactness,  as  would  make  the 
inquisitive  speculator  say.  Now  I  have  it  all  under  my  com- 
mand and  comprehension.  Had  revelation  been  occupied  with 
answers  to  such  inquiries  as  Mr  Foster  demanded,  its  power  over 
the  soul  would  have  been  immeasurably  lessened.  It  is  the 
solemn  reserve  of  the  Scriptures  in  regard  to  sudi  comparatively 
unimportant  questions  and  particulars,  and  their  solemn  and  awful 
fullness  and  clearness  as  to  great  fundamental  truths,  that  consti- 
tutes one  of  the  greatest  incidental  proofs  of  their  Divine  inspiration  : 
their  fullness  on  all  points  essential  to  the  soul's  eternal  interests : 
their  reserve  on  all  points  of  mere  intellectual  and  speculative  in- 
quisitiveness ;  on  all  points  on  which  men  would  have  resorted  to 
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fiiliness  and  minnteness  in  their  communicationfl,  on  parpose  to  ex- 
cite  and  attract  the  curiosity  and  admiration  of  mankinds  Rerela- 
tion  would  have  greatly  lost  its  power  to  keep  the  mind  directed 
under  a  grare  impression  of  preparation  for  the  Eternal  World,  if 
it  had  been  constructed  and  arrai^ged  according  to  Mr.  Foster's  de- 
mands. 

And  the  nature  of  Mr.  Foster's  own  unsophisticated,  almost  un- 
conscious impressions,  and  the  amazing  power  with  which  he  could 
conyey  them,  in  re^urd  to  what  awaits  the  soul  in  Eternity, 
may  be  much  better  learned  from  his  practical  writings,  than 
his  impatient  speculative  questionings.  Take,  for  example, 
his  incidental  passage  in  regwi  to  the  death  of  Hume.  After  ex- 
amining the  manner  of  the  philosopher  in  meeting  death,  the  low 
and  latored  jokes,  the  suspicious  buffoonery,  by  which  his  com- 
panions could  be  so  much  diverted,  but  whidi  looked  much  like 
^^  the  expedient  of  a  boy  on  passing  through  some  gloomy  place  in 
the  night,  who  whistles  to  lessen  his  fear^  or  to  persuade  his  com- 
panion that  he  does  not  feel  it ;"  he  observes  that  ^^  to  a  man  who 
solemly  believes  the  truth  of  revelation,  and  therefore  the 
threaUTiimgs  of  Divine  vengeance  against  the  despisers  ojit^  this 
scene  will  present  as  mournful  a  spectacle,  as  perhaps  the  sun 
ever  shone  upon.  We  here  behold  a  man  of  ^at  talents  and 
invincible  perseverance,  entering  on  his  career  with  the  profession 
of  an  impartial  inquiry  after  truth,  met  at  every  stage  and  step  by 
the  evidences  and  expostulations  of  religion  and  the  claims  of  his 
Creator,  but  devoting  his  labors  to  the  pursuit  of  fame  and  the 

Sromotion  of  impiety,  at  len^  acquiring  and  accomplishing,  as  he 
eclared  himself,  all  he  had  mtended  and  desired,  and  descending 
towards  the  close  of  life  amidst  tranquillity,  widely  extending  repu- 
tation, and  the  homage  of  the  ffreat  and  the  learned.  We  behold 
him  appointed  soon  to,  appeal  before  the  Judge,  to  whom  he  had 
never  alluded  but  with  malice  or  contempt;  yet  preserving  to  ap- 
pearance an  entire  self-complacency,  ioly  jesting  about  his  ap- 
proaching dissolution,  and  mingling  witn  the  insane  sport  his 
references  to  the  fall  of  superstition,  a  term  of  which  the  meaning 
is  hardly  even  dubious  when  expressed  by  such  men.  We  behold 
him  at  last  carried  off^  and  we  seem  to  hear^  thefoUowing  moment', 
from  the  darkness  in  which  he  vanishes  j  the  shriek  of  surprise  and 
terror  y  and  the  overpowering  accents  of  the  messenger  of  vengeance* 
On  the  whole  globe  there  probably  was  not  acting  at  the  timey  as 
mournful  a  tragedy  as  that  of  which  the  friends  of  Hume  were  the 
spectators,  without  being  aware  that  it  was  any  tragedy  at  aU.^^ 

Now  we  need  not  say  that  the  sentences  in  this  impressive  para- 
graph marked  in  italics  convey  a  more  'solemn  and  effective  im- 
pression by  far,  than  if  their  place  had  been  supplied  by  anything 
more  definite:  The  soul  broods  over  the  awful  undefined  imager 
covered  up  in  darkness,  yet  half  disclosed  in  light,  behind  whic 
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the  ereat  &ct  of  sudden  and  terrific  vengeance  rushes  with  over- 
whelming  certainty. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  morbid  passion  for  doubts^  or  rather  we 
ought  to  say^  the  fascination  by  them^  and  irresistible  drawing 
towards  them,  as  a  bird  to  the  glitter  of  the  serpent's  eye,  beneath 
"Which  the  great  mind  of  Foster  seemed  sometimes  wrestling.  His 
was  not  the  depravity  of  unbelief,  but  the  temptation.  "  If  thou  be 
the  Son  of  God,  command  these  stones  that  they  be  made  bread.'' 
Some  men  feed  upon  doubts,  and  search  for  them,  and  make  sale 
of  them.  And  some  men  pretend  to  sport  with  them  even  on  the 
bruik  of  the  grave ;  "  a  low  vivacity,"  said  Foster,  in  the  case  of 
Hume,  ^<  which  seems  but  like  the  quickening  corruption  of  a 
mind,  whose  faculty  for  perception  is  putrefying  and  dissolving 
even  before  the  body." 

But  Foster  did  not  seek  for  doubts ;  thev  were  borne  in  upon  him ; 
they  were  a  source  of  anguish  to  him.  A  man  who  loves  them,  is 
likely  to  perish  by  them.  We  have  heard  of  men  in  search  of 
mud-turtles  held  by  the  yiscous  soil,  till  the  tide  flowed  over  them, 
and  they  were  drowned ;  or  of  men  digging  mud  itself  in  their 
boat,  and  sinking  with  it;  some  minds  are  swamped  in  the  same 
manner. 

There  are  subjects,  on  which  it  is  impossible  not  to  doubt;  and 
the  plainest  truths  of  revelation  may  be  driven  to  extremes  beyond 
the  limit  of  human  faculties.  The  attributes  of  Grod,  and  the  ele> 
ments  of  our  own  being  may  be  tortured  with  questions,  that  admit 
of  no  other  answer  than  an  unquestioning  acquiescence  in  the  Di- 
vine Wisdom.  On  some  of  these  (questions,  if  created  minds  were 
left  to  themselves  in  controversy,  it  wo\dd  be  eternal.  The  one 
party  might  invent  arguments  that  would  seem  in  their  explosion 
to  level  ^1  the  ranks  of  the  justifiers  of  the  ways  of  God  to  man, 
like  Satan's  new  artillery  against  the  serried  files  of  angels.  But 
they  again  might  be  overwhelmed  with  aiguments  like  the  seated 
hills,  and  together  so  the  war  would  be  eternal.  There  is  nothing 
but  the  coming  of  Messiah  himself  that  can  calm  the  soul,  and 
stay  the  surges  of  its  chaos. 

We  cannot  help  attributing  most  of  the  defects  and  difficulties  in 
Mr.  Foster's  theological  views  to  the  low  position  he  was  content 
to  keep  through  life  in  regard  to  personal  experience  in  the  great 
things  of  religion.  He  had  but  little  animating  faith  in  the  power 
of  religion,  because  he  looked  at  it  and  experienced  it  more  through 
the  medium  of  human  imperfections,  cares,  anxieties,  troubles,  dis- 
tractions, than  of  Divine  grace.  He  did  not  look  into  the  perfect  law 
of  liberty,  nor  hold  up  to  his  own  view  and  the  view  of  others,  the 
examples  in  the  New  Testament  To  use  one  of  his  own  illustra- 
tions applied  in  conversation  to  another  subject,  his  piety  did  not 
rise  h^h  enough  to  keep  the  sharp  and  rugged  prominences  of 
truth,  which  reason  cannot  scale  with  safety,  beneath  the  surface ; 
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because  his  own  experience  was  not  deeper,  they  rose,  or  were 
suffered  to  rise,  into  occasions  of  mischief  and  difficulty.  Had  the 
powerful  spring-tide  c^  piety  as  well  as  ndnd  overflowed  his  being, 
there  would  have  been  no  breakers  in  the  sea.  Had  Foster's 
mind  been  lifted,  for  example,  to  a  post  of  observation  like  that  of 
Edwards,  when  he  wrote  the  hbtory  of  Himian  Redemption,  what 
a  very  different  new  he  would  have  taken  of  the  economy  of 
human  existence  with  its  lurid  shades*  He  has  such  a  post  now, 
we  doubt  not,  amidst  the  ^^  sanctities  of  heaven.'' 

The  truth  of  Eternal  Retribution  is  a  citadel  defended  by  many 
batteries.  So  fast  as  to  the'vision  of  an  enemy  one  seems  to  be 
demolished,*  another  rises.  In  the  Scriptures,  in  human  reason, 
firom  analogy,  from  the  nature  of  things,  from  the  character  of  Ood, 
item  the  character  of  man,  the  evidence  is  solemn  and  overwhelm- 
ing. You  may  play  your  game  of  escape,  if  the  laws  of  evidence 
be  disregarded,  but  with  one  who  holds  you  to  logical  conclusions, 
in  every  possible  move  you  are  check-mated.  You  cannot  put  the 
various  doctrines  of  the  Bible  in  any  relative  array  but  they  lead 
to  this ;  you  cannot  exclude  this  from  any  possible  combination. 
And  stfiy  one  of  the  elements  of  the  Scriptural  problem  given,  may 
lead  you  through  the  whole  circle  of  Truth.  Given,  me  Atone- 
ment;  io  find  me  character  of  man,  land  its  relation  to  the  element 
of  retribution ; — ^that  would  do  it.  Or,  given,  the  character  of 
man  and  the  character  of  God ;  to  find  the  element  of  retribution ; 
that  would  do  it  Or,  given,  the  necessity  of  Divine  Grace  to  fit 
the  soul  for  heaven,  the  atonement  being  the  sole  condition  of  that 
grace  ;  to  find  the  element  of  retribution ;  that  would  do  it.  Or, 
given^  the  existence  and  agency  of  fallen  spirits ;  to  find  man^s 
retribution ;  that  would  do  it.  Or,  given,  the  bare  offer  of  eternal 
life ;  that  would  do  it.  Or,  given,  the  benevolence  of  God,  the 
axiom  of  the  universe,  God  is  Love  ;  that  would  do  it.  For  all 
retribution  is  invested  with  the  atmosphere  of  Love,  and  had  not 
God  been  Love,  he  might  haye  let  the  guilty  go  unpunished. 
But  Justice  only  does  the  work  of  Love,  and  Love  works  by  Jus- 
tice for  the  puri^  and  blessedness  of  the  universe.  Where  there 
is  sin.  Love  without  wrath,  without  retribution,  would  only  be 
connivance  with  iniquity.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  Love  with- 
out Justice,  or  Justice  without  Penalty,  or  Penalty  without  execu- 
tion^  or  execution  with  end,  so  long  as  there  is  sin. 

Even  in  our  natural  theology,  sin  being  given,  pain  is  absolutely 
necessary,  in  order  to  prove  me  benevolence  of  God.  So  that  the 
problem  and  the  answer  might  be  stated  thus :  Given,  the  fact  of 
sin,  liow  will  you  demonstrate  that  Grod  is  a  good  bein^'?  An- 
swer :  Only  by  proving  that  God  punishes*  sin.  In  this  view,  the 
actual  degree  of  misery  with  which  earth  is  filled,  so  far  from  being 
a  difficulty  in  God's  government,  goes  to  establish  it  as  God's.  A 
malevolent  being  would  have  let  ^men  sin,  without  making  them 
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miserable ;  therefore,  God  could  not  be  prored  benerolentji  unless, 
in  a  world  of  sin,  there  were  the  ingredient  of  misery. 

But  the  arrangement  in  this  world  is  imperfect,  even  to  a  pa^an 
mind,  and  leaves  the  system  open  to  doubt  as  to  Grod's  justice,  be- 
cause sin  is  so  often  without  punishment,  and  the  wicked  escape. 
But  if  they  escape  here  only  to  meet  a  perfect  retribution  here- 
after, the  doubt  is  removed.  Here,  then,  in  this  world,  we  see 
only  the  seeds,  the  roots,  the  imperfect  development  of  a  system, 
which  has  its  perfection  in  the  eternal  world.  Such  is  the  inevita- 
ble argument  from  our  natural  theology.  A  mind  like  Bishop 
Butler's,  not  withheld,  as  Foster's  was,  by  permitted  doubts  as  to 
the  Divine  goodness,  from  pressing  the  argument  to  its  logical 
conclusion,  finds  in  the  eternal  world  the  completion  of  the  sys- 
tem, which  is  but  begun  in  this.  Thon  there  comes  in  revelation, 
to  bring  the  prophecy  of  our  natural  theology  to  an  absolute  cer- 
tainty, detailmg  beforehand  the  perfect  provisions  of  the  Divine 
government,  and  showing  that  the  partial  flashes  of  justice  in  this 
world  are  but  the  restraint  of  the  IDivine  indignation,  under  a  sys- 
tem of  mercy  through  the  death  of  the  Son  of  God;  so  that  while 
there  are  intimations  enough  of  retributive  justice  to  warn  men  of 
what  is  to  come,  if  they  do  not  avail  themselves  of  ^that  mercy ; 
there  is  restraint  enough  of  retributive  justice  to  constitute  a  per- 
fect probation,  and  leave  unembarrassed  the  entire  free-agency  <rf 
man.  There  is  retribution  enough  to  show  that  Grod  can  and  will 
punish  sin  ;  retribution  so  little,  as  to  show  that  what  he  does  not 
do  here,  he  will  do  hereafter. 

In  such  a  system,  the  very  provisions  of  mercy  are  manifestly 
an  overwhelming  proof  that  there  can  be  mercy  in  no  other  way. 
The  provisions  of  mercy,  if  rejected,  return  into  sanctions  of  the 
law,  and  are  the  greatest  assurances  of  an  endless  retribution. 
Just  thus  is  the  argument  conducted  in  the  Scriptures.  And  it 
must  be  a  most  singular  perversity  of  mind,  that,  accepting  humbly 
of  tho^e  provisions  for  itself,  as '  the  only  possible  way  of  salva- 
tion, at  the  same  time  condemns  the  goodness  of  Grod  in  not  saving 
without  those  provisions,  the  persons  who  reject  them.  It  is  turn- 
ing the  whole  foundations  of  argument  upside  down,  and  putting 
things  in  the  very  reverse  order  from  that  which  they  occupy  in 
the  Scriptures.  It  is  this  reverse  order  which  Mr.  lister  takes. 
Given,  Justification  by  Faith  alone ;  to  save  tiiat  part  of  the  world 
which  continues  rebellious,  vyithdut  faith.  Or,  in  other  words, 
given,  the  Atonement  for  Believers ;  to  save  unbelievers  in  spite 
of  it. 

There  is  no  shadow  of  such  a  problem  presented  for  solution  in 
the  Word  of  God.  The  question  is  not  even  mooted  of  the  possi- 
bility of  such  salvation.  If  there  be  any  form  of  question  about  it, 
it  is  presented  in  such  a  shape,  as  to  constitute  a  new  and  more 
impregnable  variety  in  the  argument  of  retribution ;  not,  how  can 
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they  be  saved  ?  but,  how  can  they  escape^  who  neglect  so  great 
salvation  ?  Given,  by  God's  mercy,  the  Atonement ;  what  must 
become  of  those  who  reject  it?  That  is  the  solei;nn  path,  into 
which  our  inquisitive  thoughts  are  turned-  in  the  Scriptures. 

There  is  a  marked  contradiction  between  Mr.  Foster's  line  of  rea- 
soning on  this  subject,  and  his.  practical  solemnity  and  power  in  the 
enforcement  of  repentance.  Take,  for  example,  those  admirable 
letters  written  to  assist  a  soul  on  the  verge  of  the  Eternal  world 
in  its  preparation  for  the  change  from  this  world  to  that.  He 
never  Ranees  at  a  possibility  of  there  being  safety  in  the  Eternal 
world,  without  a  previous  reUance  upon  Christ  in  this.  His 
whole  argument,  in  all  the  solemnity  which  Foster,  of  all  men,  pos- 
sessed a  surpassing  ability  to  throw  around  it,  so  that  it  seems  as  a 
dark  cloud  coming  to  brood  over  the  spirit  with  muttering  of 
thunder,  is  constructed  here  and  elsewhere  on  the  impossibility  of 
blessedness  in  heaven  without  regeneration  by  Divine  grace ;  the 
impossibility  of  that  grace,  except  on  a  pfersonal  application  to, 
and  reliance  upon,  the  Divine  Mediator ;  Ihe  impossibility  of  guilt 
being  taken  away  but  by  relying  wholly  on  the  Saviour  of  the 
world ;  the  impossibility  of  pardon,  without  seeking  pardon  through 
his  blood.  To  all  this  he  adds  the  inveteracy  ana  profoundness 
of  human  depravity,  the  utterly  perverted  state  of  every  heart. 
*^It  is  Aercy^^  says  he,  speaking  to  a  dear  and  most  amiable  younff 
friend,  ^that  we  need  pardoning  mercy  to  remove  Ihe  guilty  and 
the  operations  of  the  Divine  Spirit  to  transform  our  nature  and  re- 
verse its  tendencies.  It  is  thus  ahne  that  we  can  be  made  fit  for 
the  community  and  felicity  of  heaven.''  And  to  all  this  he  is 
wont  to  add  the  emphatic  pressure  of  the  danger  of  delay,  lest  the 
opportimity  be  passed  by,  and  the  immortsu  spirit  be  '' driven 
away  in  its  wickedness,"  unprepared  to  meet  its  Judge. 

What  is  there  behind  all  this  1  What  does  it  indicate  ?  A  deep, 
unfathomable  conviction  of  the  danger  of  eternal  retribution,  a  con- 
viction which  sinks  Foster's  sentences  into  the  conscience  as  with 
the  pen  of  a  diamond ;  a  conviction  which  goes  beforehand  with 
the  reader,  and  pepares  the  mind  to  receive  the  impression  from 
Foster's  solemnity  of  appeal,  stamped  as  with  the  weight  of  a 
mountain.  The  conviction  in  Fosters  mind  was  indeed  habitually 
wrestling  with  doubt ;  but  whenever  he  addressed  himself  to  the 
work  of  warning  an  immortal  being,  the  instinctive  eneiCT  of  the 
conviction^  quidcened  by  anxiety  for  another,  seemed  to  thrust  the 
doubt  down,  and  the  tidfe  of  solemn  thought  pressed  unimpeded 
onward.  Such  declarations  of  Foster's  belief  as  this,  that  it  is 
only  by  the  Scriptural  view  of  the  Mediator  that  "  all  our  guilt  can 
be  removed  from  the  soul,  and  dissevered  from  its  destiny  in  the 
life  to  comei^^  indicate  a  reef  of  thought  on  this  subject,  over  which 
the  anxieties  of  his  mind  were  thundering  incessantly.  The  stu- 
dent in  theology,  or  young  minister  to  whom  he  addressed  a  letter 
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80  palpably  inconsistent  with  the  practical  tenor  of  his  wntin^, 
might  nave  answered  him  with  the  question.  What  mean  the  break- 
ers on  that  reef?  What  is  that  destiny  in  the  life  to  come,  from 
which  guilt  cannot  be  dissevered  ? 

And  he  may  be  answered  now,  in  Foster's  own  lai^age,  taken 
from  his  earlier  work  on  the  Importance  of  Religion,  wiUi  a  posi- 
tire  answer  in  the  shape  of  a  returning  question :  '^  The  question 
comes  to  you,  whether  you  can  deliberately  judge  it  better  to  carry 
forward  a  corrupt  nature,  uncorrected,  untransformed,  unreclaimed 
to  Grod,  into  the  future  state,  where  it  must  be  miserable,  than 
to  undei^o  whatever  severity  is  indispensable  in  the  process  of 
true  religion,  which  would  prepare  you  for  a  happy  eternity.  Re- 
flect that  you  are  every  day  practically  answering  the  question. 
Can  it  be  that  you  are  answering  it  in  the  affirmative  ?  Do  I 
really  see  before  me  the  rational  being  who  in  effect  avows :— 4 
cannot,  will  not,  submit  to  such  a  discipline,  though  in  refusing  it 
and  resisting  it,  I  renounce  an  infinite  and  eternal  good,  and  con- 
sign myself  to  perdition  1"  Z^'  ^ 

He  may  be  answered  with  another  sentence,  taken  from  the  same 
powerful  work  ^f  Mr.  Foster,  and  applied  by  Foster  himself,  as 
the  Jinai  answer  to  those  who  question  the  truth  of  that  "  appal- 
ling estimate  of  future  ruin,''  presented  bv  the  evangelical  relipous 
doctrine : — an  answer  which  the  writer  himself  would  have  done 
well  to  put  up  in  characters  of  fire  over  his  own  entrance  to  the 
consideration  of  the  subject : — "  We  have  only  to  reply,  that,  as 
he  has  not  yet  seen  the  world  of  retribution,  he  is  to  take  his 
estimate  of  its  awards  from  the  declaration  of  Him,  who 
knows  what  they  are,  and  that  it  is  at  his  peril  he  assumes 
to  entertain  any  other." 

Here  we  rest.    This  single  sentence  contains  a  wisdom  that 

Juite  sets  aside  Mr.  Foster's  whole  letter  on  the  subject  of  Divine 
enalty.  God  only  knows  the  retributions  of  eternity,  and  it  is 
at  our  peril  that  we  assume  to  entertain  any  other  estimate  of  them, 
than  that  which  his  words  distinctly  reveal. 

We  cannot  better  close  our  notices  of  this  subject,  and  of  these 
intenselv  interesting  volumes,  than  by  quoting  two  of  the  remarks 
in  Mr.  Foster's  Journal,  numbered  321  and  323. 

<*  We  are,  as  to  the  grand  system  and  series  of  God's  goyeroment*  like  a  man 
who,  confined  in  a  dark  room,  should  observe  through  a  chink  in  the  wall,  some 
large  animal  pacing  by ; — he  sees  but  an  extremely  small  strip  of  the  animal  at 
once  as  it  passes  by,  and  Js  utterly  unable  to  form  an  idea  of  the  size,  proportions, 
or  shape  of  it." 

<*  How  dangerous  to  defer  (hose  momentous  reformations,  which  conscience  is 
solemnly  j^reaching  to  the  heart  If  they  are  neglected,  Uie  difficulty  and  indispo- 
sition are  increasing  every  month.  The  mind  is  receding,  degree  aifter  degree*, 
from  the  warm  and  hopeful  zone,  till  at  last  it  will  enter  the  arctic  circle,  and  become 
fixed  in  relentless  and  eternal  ice." 
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Oil-of  the  &st  three  hundred  article^n  this  Journal,  prepared 
with  great  care  by  Mr.  Foster's  own  hand,  only  twenty-eight  have 
been  published ;  of  the  others,  likewise,  many  are  omittecL  We 
cannot  conceive  the  reason  for  this  procedure.  It  would  seem  pro- 
per to  have  published  the  whole  of  the  Journal ;  it  will  be  strange 
indeed,  if  it  be  not  demanded  by  the  earnest  desire  to  know  all 
that  can  be  known  of  the  mental  and  spiritual  processes  of  so  re- 
markable a  mind.  Appended  to  these  volumes  are  some  deeply 
interesting  notices  of  Mr.  Foster,  as  a  preacher  and  companion,  by 
John  Sheppard,  author  of  Thoughts  on  Devotion,  and  other  pro- 
ductions. 

We  have  spoken  of  that  delightful  trait  in  Mr.  Foster's  noble 
nature, — ^his  childlike  ingenuousness.  There  was  ill  him  a  striking 
combination  of  simplicity  of  purpose,  independence,  originality,  and 
feajrlessness  of  human  opinion.  Now  if  ne  had  possessed,  along 
with  these  qualities,  a  greater  degree  of  wisdom  in  practical  judg- 
ment, we  believe  we  should  have  seen  in  the  memorials  of  las 
^biography  more  of  positive  iaith,  and  less  of  the  workings  of  anx- 
ious disquieting,  and  sometimes  agonizing  doubt.  There  are  sea- 
sons of  doubt  and  darkness  in  Christian  experience,  which  man 
should  keep  from  man,  and  carry  only  to  Qo6.  He  should  keep 
them,  not  because  he  fears  the  tribunal  of  human  opinion,  but  fears 
to  add  what  may  be  the  wron^ulness  of  his  own  state  of  mind  to 
the  sum  of  error  and  unbelief  m  the  world.  He  should  cease  from 
man,  and  wait  patiently  upon  God  for  light,  because  he  loves  his 
fellow  beings,  and  is  unwilling  by  his  own  imcertainties,  which 
may  spring  from  he  knows  not  how  many  evil  influences,  to  run 
the  hazard  of  balancing  their  uncertainty  on  the  wrong  side.  It  is 
no  part  of  a  childlike  ingenuousness  to  give  utterance  always  to 
whatever  may  perplex  the  soul  in  its  conflicts  with  the  powers  of 
darkness. 

The  admirable  constitution  of  the  mind  of  Robert  Hall  in  refer- 
ence to  this  subject  has  been  developed  by  Mr.  Foster  himself  in 
his  own  original  and  forcible  style.  In  that  part  of  his  remarks  on 
Mr.  Hall's  character  as  a  preacher,  he  has  alluded  to  the  peculiar 
tendency  in  somd  minds  to  brood  over  the  shaded  frontier  of  aw- 
frd  darlmess  on  the  borders  of  our  field  of  knowledge.  <<  There 
are  certain  mysterious  phenomena,"  says  he,  ^<  in  the  moral  eco- 
nomy of  our  world,  which  compel,  and  will  not  release,  the  atten- 
tion of  a  thoughtftd  mrnd,  especially  if  of  a  gloomv  constitutional 
tendency.  Wherever  it  turns,  it  still  encounters  their  portentous 
aspect ;  often  feds  arrested  and  fixed  by  them  as  under  some  potent 
spell;  making  an  efibrt,  still  renewed,' and  still  unavailing,  to 
^cape  from  the  appalling  presence  of  the  vision."  Mr.  Foster  is 
here  evidently  disclosing  someUiing  of  the  habit  of  his  own 
experience.  He  was  longing  to  have  the  oppression  upon  his 
ndnd  alleviated ;  and  he  thought  that  the  strenuous  deliberate  ex- 
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ertion  oiz  power  of  thought  like  Mr.  HallV^^^  ^^  ^^  l>^^  ^^ 
deeply  ccmversant  with  important  and  difficult  speculations^  might 
perhaps  have  contributed  something  towards  such  an  alleviation. 
But  even  Mr.  Hall  could  have  effected  nothing  of  this  nature  for 
a  mind  which  would  not  exercise  a  childlike  faith.  Carry  our 
knowledge  up  to  the  last  point  to  which  the  strongest  mind  ever 
created  could  advance  it,  and  there  is  still  the  same  need  of  faith, — 
contented,  quiet,  submissive  faith.  And  how  is  faith  ever  to  be 
tried,  how  can  it  be  proved  that  it  is  the  faith  of  an  humble  and 
submissive  mind,  except  in  the  midst,  or  on  the  border  of  great 
difficulties'? 

Mr.  Foster  speaks,  almost  with  a  feeling  of  disappointment,  of 
that  peculiarity  in  Mr.  Hall's  mental  character,  by  which  he  ap- 
peared  ^^  disinclined  to  pursue  any  inquiries  beyond  the  point 
where  substantial  evidence  feiils.  He  seemed  content  to  let  it 
remain  a  terra  incognita,  till  the  hour  that  puts  an  end  to  conjec- 
ture." We  confess  we  see  a  deep  wisdom  and  beauty  in  this 
trait  of  character.  It  was  wrought  into  Mr.  Hall's  constitution^ 
not  by  nature  onlj,  but  by  the  power  of  grace  divine.  And 
the  more  the  soul  is  absorbed  vnth  the  known  realities  of  our 
being«  and  the  overwhelming  importance  of  what  is  clearly 
revealed  of  our  destiny  in  the  world  to  come,  the  more  anxious 
it  will  be  to  press  that  knowledge^  the  more  unwilling  to  distract 
the  attention  from  it  by  the  pursuit  of  doubt  and  inquisitive  specu- 
lation, and  the  more  content  to  leave  the  obscure  and  the  mysteri- 
ous to  the  hour  wheiiwe  shall  see  as  we  are  seen,  and  know  as 
we  are  known.  ^^  My  efforts,"  said  Mr.  Foster,  in  his  journal, 
^<  to  enter  into  possession  of  the  vast  world  of  moral  and  metaphy- 
sical truth,  are  like  those  of  a  mouse  attempting  to  gnaw  through 
the  door  of  a  granary."  It  was  also  a  curious  remark  which  he 
made,  that  ^^  one  object  of  life  should  be  to  accumulate  a  ffreat 
number  of  grand  questions  to  be  asked  and  resolved  in  Etermty." 
Inquisitive  wonderer  in  the  presence  of  mysterious  and  incompre- 
hensible truth !  Art  thou  now  in  a  vrorld,  where  faith  is  no  longer 
needed  1  Or  do  the  answers  that  in  the  light  of  eternity,  the  light 
of  Heaven,  have  burst  upon  thy  redeemed  spirit,  only  render  neces- 
^ry  a  still  higher  faith,  and  prepare  thee  for  its  uhdoubting,  bea- 
tific, ev^riasting  exercise  1 
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ARTICLE  n. 
HUMAN  JUSTICE;  OR,  GOVERNMENT  A  MORAL  POWER. 

By  Prof.  Tatlr  hitwu,  LL-D.^  New  York  Univewlty. 

We  propose  to  examine  the  true  nature  of  Human  Justice.  In  • 
doing  so,  we  maintain,  1st,  That  government  is  ^  morale  as  ^ell  as 
an  economical  power,— the  term  political  being  employed  as 
embracing  both  departments;  2d,  That  morality  is  something 
absolute,  or  an  end  in  itself,  to  be  sought  and  upheld  for  its  own 
sake ;  3d,  That  unless  morality  is  thus  upheld  and  regarded  as 
an  end  in  the  punishment  of  crime,  the  State  will  fail  m  accom- 
plishing eyen  the  economical  purposes  for  which  it  is  designed ;  And 
4th,  That  government,  being  a  moral  power,  is,  on  this  account,  a 
Divine  institute,  with  Divine  sanctions,  a  proposition  which  can  be 
most  abundandy  demonstrated  by  most  sure  proofs  irom  Holy 
Scripture. 

Justice,  then,  or  that  aspect  of  it  which  is  styled  punitive  or  pun- 
ishment, may  be  regarded  as  having  a  relation  to  both  depart- 
ments, and  as  being  both  moral  and  economical.  According  to 
the  largest  division,  it  may^  be  viewed  as  retrospective  and  prospec- 
tive. It  looks  back  to  the  intrinsic  demerit  of  the  crime  as  a  deed 
done  vnth  an  unalterable  desert,  logically  irrespective  of  cver}r- 
thing  extrinsk,  and  it  also  looks  forward  to  the  mfluence  which  it 
may  have  upon  the  future  conduct  of  others,  or  of  the  criminal 
himself.  In  this  latter  aspect,  it  may  be  again  subdivided,  and 
regarded  as  preventive  or  reformative.  The  word  retrospective  is 
employed  as  furnishing^  the  best  antithesis  to  the  mere  prospective 
view.  The  more  significant  term,  however,  is  retributive^  as  de* 
noting  that  which  assigns  suffering  to  crime,  according  to  an  inhe- 
rent mness,  as  a  debt  due  to  law.  Hence  it  may  dso  be  styled 
Vindicative  Justice,  as  that  which  the  law  vindicates  or  claims,  as 
a  reparation  of  a  wrong  done  to  itself,  irrespective  of  any  individual 
injury  or  individual  vengeance. 

We  may,  therefore,  r^^ard  punishment  as,  1st,  Retributive ;  2d, 
Preventive ;  and  3d,  Reformative ;  or,  in  other  words,  in  its  relation 
to  law  regarded  as  a  representative,  whether  perfect  or  imperfect, 
of  the  Eternal  Justice, — or  in  its  relation  to  society,  or  in  its  rela- 
tion to  th6  individual. 

In  regard  to  this  division,  questions  at  once  arise  which  receive 
different  and  even  opposite  answers  from  those  who  belong  to  op- 
posing schools  of  moral  or  religious  philosophy ;  or  who  resort  to 
different  methods  in  interpreting  the  decisions  of  the  moral  sense. 
Some  would  deny  that  this  retrospective  or  retributive  aspect  of 
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punishment  had  any  real  foundation,  in  any  correct  yiew  of  law 
or  government,  be  it  Divine  or  human.  They  would  say  that  it 
has  no  place  in  the,laws  of  man^  and  that  it  must  be  abhorrent  ta 
any  right  views  of  the  moral  administration  of  God.  Such  might 
still  use  the  terms  penal,  and  punishment,  but  would  apply  them 
only  to  what  we  have  styled  the  preventive  and  reformative  aspects. 
Others  advance  a  step  farther.  With  them  punishment  also  as  pre- 
ventive or  in  terrorem  cannot  belong  to  the  Divine  government, 
though  they  might,  perhaps,  concede  it  to  an  impenecit  state  of 
human  justice  }  to  be  superseded,  however,  by  something  better 
when  their  boasted  period  of  political  perfection  shall  have  ar- 
rived. 

In  this  view,  the  true  idea  of  penalty  has,  in  fact,  no  place  what- 
ever. In  the  administration  of  God,  nothing  is  done  through  an 
appeal  to  the  fears*  All  suffering  is  disciplinary,,  or  else  is  reduced 
to  the  law  of  physical  consequences,  ever  self-remedying,  and 
having  no  more  of  a  strictly  moral  character  than  the  law  of  grayi- 
tation.  The  only  acknowledged  end  of  punishment  is  reformation^ 
and  this  can  consistently  be  conceded  alone  to  the  Divine  adminis- 
tration. It  must  be  denied  to  men  as  far  as  its  exercise  would  re- 
quire the  use  of  force  a^nst  wrong-doers,  and  this  on  the  ground 

,  that  such  forcible  reforming  power  does  not  belong  to  us  by  nature, 
and  has  never  been  delegated  to  us  by  God. 

There  are  again  others,  who,  in  consideration  of  certain  conclu- 
sions to  which  they  would  inevitably  be  led,  and  which  they  would 
struggle  to  avoid,  admit  that  the  retributive  principle  enters  into 
the  Divine  administration,  but  contend  that  it  has  no  place  in  the 
human.  Their  sagacity,  or  their  philosophy,  or  their  orthodoxy, 
makes  them  perceive,  that  if  in  God's  government  sin  is  not  pun- 
ished for  its  intrinsic  demerit,  there  are  no  grounds  on  which  it  can 
be  properly  punished  at  all.  They  must  see  that  in  regard  to  the 
universal  spiritual  law  of  God,  a  universe  of  beings  who  are  just 
kept  from  overt  acts  by  the  in  terrorem  principle  of  punishment,  are 
already  intrinsically  sinners,  and  have  already  incurred  the  pen- 
alty. They  must  also  acknowledge  that  the  position,  that  punish- 
ment in  the  world  to  come  is  for  the  reformation  of  the  criminal, 
is  at  war  with  some  of  the  most  solemn  revelations  of  the  Bible. 
They  cannot  avoid  the  conclusion,  that  a  denial  of  punishment  as 

«  based  on  intrinsic  desert,  must  be  a  denial  of  such  intrinsic 
desert  itself,  or  result  in  the  position,  that  what  is  styled  sin,  is  a 
disease,  a  nuisance,  a  political  mischief,  a  mere  state  to  be  regret- 
ed ;  and  then  along  with  this  must  so  all  moral  conviction  of  such 
demerit,  leaving  a  condition  of  som  in  which  punishment  could 
have  no  real  preventive  or  reformative  efficacy,  even  if  such  had 
been  its  main  design.  Even  the  terrors  of  the  JDivine  Justice  have 
no  true  moral  power,  severed  from  the  idea  and  conviction  of  de- 
sert.    If  the  penalty  is  demanded  by  this,  then  the  conscience  re- 
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(}uires  no  other  reason.  If  there  is  no  such  absolute  desert,  the 
infliction  of  punishment  on  grounds  of  expediency,  aside  from 
this,^  can  only  produce  a  sense  of  injustice  instead  of  a  disposition 
to  obedience.  In  other  words,  the  penalty  'of  the  Divine  Law 
will  not  even  keep  men  from  sinning,  if  this,  aside  from  intrinsic 
demerit,  is  felt  to  be  the  only,  or  highest  ground  of  its  infliction. 
Even  conceding,  then,  that  prevention  and  reformation  were  im- 
portant ends  of  the  Divine  penalty,  they  could  not  be  secured  if 
the  higher  principle  is  regarded  as  having  no  existence.  It  mi^ht 
be  proved,  that  from  the  degree  of  strength  and  purity  with  which 
this  is  preserved  in  the  mind,  comes  all  the  real  moral  power  of 
the  two  others ;  and  that  thus  the  principle  of  prevention,  which 
would  be  spiritually  powerless,  if  it  were  the  only  end  of  the  Di  ■ 
vine  law,  becomes  quickened  by  an  energy  not  its  own,  in  conse- 
quence of  being  associated  with  that  superior  element  which  looks 
only  to  the  absolute.  But  this  will  come  in  better  in  another  part 
of  our  argument,  for  which  we  have  reserved  it. 

For  these  reasons,  many,  who  are  not  yet  .prepared  to  take  part 
with  Universalism,  or  with  Infidelity  eitlier  m  its  vulgar  or  more 
transcendental  forms,  admit  that  the  principle  of  retribution  does 
enter  into  the  Divine  government,*  and  that,  therey  sin  is  punished 
as  siuy  that  is,  as  something  opposed  to  the  eternal  righteousness, 
irrespective  of  the  deterring  efiect  upon  others,  or  of  any  reforming 
influence  upon  the  criminal  himself. 

They  deny  it,  however,  of  the  human.  Whilst  the  former  posi- 
tions satisfy  their  orthodoxy,  it  is  quietly  assumed  that,  in  this 
respect,  human  government  diflers  radically  from  the  Divine  ;  that 
although  the  terms,  tawy  justice^  puniskmenty  &c.,  are  used  of  both, 
yet  they  .must  be  taken  with  an  essential  distinction;  and 
that,  in  short,  when  predicated  of  the  latter,  it  is  only  by  that  sort 
of  accommodation,  by  which  lower  things  of  an  altogedier  difier- 
ent  nature  are  sometimes  taken  as  arbitrary  symbols  or  represen- 
tatives of  those  that  are  higher.  Hence,  although  the  words  are 
retained,  they  denote  only  shadows,  and  do  not  signify  real  enti- 
ties, as  in^their  application  to  the  Divine  administration.  Crime, 
in  its  relation  to  human  law,  is  not  strictly  crime,  but  only  incon- 
venience to  society ;  of  another  species,  perhaps,  physically,  but 
differing  in  no  moral  respect  (as  far  as  human  laws  can  take  cog- 
nizance of  it) ,  from  madness,  or  contagious  disease,  or  a  pestilen- 
tial atmosphere.     Ill  desert  is  not  strictly  ill  desert,  in  the  moral ' 

*  We  had  supposed  this  to  be  admitted  by  almost  if  not  quite  all  who  in  any  way 
profess  to  believe  in  the  commonly  received  doctrines  of  Christianity.  There  is 
evidence,  however,  that  some  who  would  claim  the  name  of  orthodox  or  evangeli- 
cal, do  actually  fo  so  &r  as  to  make  expediency,  aside  from  desert,  the  sole 
ground  of  punishment  in  Divine  as  weU  as  human  law;  or,  if  they  admit  the  woid 
dmrt  at  all,  it  is  only  by  such  a  perversion  as  would  make  it  Sjmonymous  with  ex- 
pediency, or  that  measure  of  suffering,  be  it  more  or  less,  which  might  be  just 
enough  to  operate,  in  Urrtrrem^  in  keeping  others  from  offending. 
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sense,  but  only  the  econonrical  relation  borne  by  one  who  has- 
occasioned  this  inconvenience.  Punishment  is  not  punishment^ 
in  the  moral  sense,  but  the  method  society  employs  to  abate  a  nui- 
sance which  cannot  be  tolerated.  In  short,  there  is,  strictly,  na 
justice,  no  crime,  no  ill  desert,  no  punishment,  in  anything  like 
the  absolute  import  of  those  terms  in  their  relation  to  the  Divine 
government.  The  object  of  human  law  aiid  human  penalty  is  not 
moral  but  physical  evil.  If  it  even  has  the  semblance  of  dealing 
with  the  former^  it  is  only  in  reference  to  the  physical  inconveni- 
ences that  may  incidentally  flow  from  it. 

Since,  then,  there  can  be  but  one  true  and  absolute  sense  to  all 
these  words,  and  this  they  have  when  used  of  the  Divine  law,  it 
would  follow  that  human  government  is  in  no  sense  a  moral 
power.  It  has,  consequently,  only  an  apparent,  and  no  true  or  real 
right  and  wrong.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  moral  turpitude  of 
acts  in  themselves,  or  aside  from  the  fact  of  such  moral  turpitude 
being  the  measure  or  evidence  of  some  inconvenience  to  the  po- 
litical economy.  In  short,  in  this  theory,  government  has  no  right 
to  punish  actions  because  they  are  wicked  or  morally  wrong.  It 
cannot,  therefore,  consistently  use  towards  them  any  language  im- 
plying moral  distinctions  or  intrinsic  demerit.  Of  course,  it  czot 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  conscience.  It  ought  not,  as  we  ex* 
pect  hereafter  to  show,  to  have  any  regard  to  intention.  It  can 
rightly  have  no  honors,  or  degradations,  or  anything  involving  the 
idea  of  moral  worth  or  its  opposite.  All  these  consequences  are 
inseparably  linked  with  the  position,  that  in  human  justice,  crime 
is  not  punished  as  crime,  or  because  of  its  intrinsic  demerit,  but  as 
a  mischief  or  inconvenience.  Even  ^ould  it  be  conceded  to  the 
theory  of  expediency,  that  the  great  and  highest  end  of  human 
punishment  is  prevention  instead  ^  of  retribution,  still  the  moral 
power  of  government  may  be  said  to  be  maintained,  if  it  can  be 
shown  that  this  end  is  the  prevention  of  crime^  as  crimCy  and  not 
simply  as  a  nuisance  or  a  mischief. 

We  maintain,  however,  that  the  principle  of  retribution  or  the 
punishment  of  crime  for  its  intrinsic  demerit,  not  only  enters,  but 
necessarily  enters  into  that  constitution  <^  ^ings  which  is  styled 
law  and  government,  in  its  lowest,  as  well  as  in  its  highest  de- 

i>artments — whether  regarded  as  perfect  or  imperfect^  as  iiitended 
or  this  world,  or  the  world  to  come. 

The  argument  admits  of  a  three-fold  division.  It  may  be  main- 
tained,^ 1st,  on  the  a  priori  ground ;  2d,  by  the  a  posteriori 
method ;  and  3d.,  by  direct  proof  from  the  Holy  Scriptures.  By 
the  a  priori  argument  we  mean  that  which  is  derived  from  the 
moral  sense  as  interpreted  in  the  universal  sentiments  of  mankind* 
As  evidence  of  this,  we  bring  the  unvarying  concurrence  of  lan- 

Sage,  showing  by  tlie  uniformity,  not  simply  in  the  primary  etymo* 
jpical  senses,  but  in  the  usus  loquendi  and  applications  of  the 
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^erms  employed,  an  inseparable  .^^oiiiiectioD  in  the  mtxdl  sense, 
between  such  terms  and  certain  fundamental  ideas ;  thus  main- 
^ning  that  there  is  not  a  true  and  apparent,  or,  in  other  words,  a 
<listinct  divine  and  human  justice, — a  real  and  an  apparent  crime, 
a  real  and  an  apparent  punishment,  an  absolute  and  a  relative 
morality;  but  that  there  is,  throughout  the  xuiiv-erse,  one  justice, 
one  moral  desert,  one  nature  of  punishment,  one  morality,  and 
^at  when  we  depart  from  these  ideas,  we  bring  in  something  to 
which  we  may  falsely  attach  the  same  names,  but  which  are,  in 
reality,  counterfeits,  having  nothing  of  the  essence  of  the  originals. 
The  method  a  posteriori  would  be  a  demonstration  from  expedi- 
ency, or  consequences,  that  a  true  utility  does  itself  .require  that 
retnbution,  or  something  higher  than  what  is  ordinarily  styled  ex- 
pediency, should  form  an  e&ment  even  of  human  government,  in 
order  to  give  it  the  essential  moral  character  of  government ;  in 
other  words,  that  the  highest  good  of  society  demands  such  a  prin- 
ciple, and  that  those  expediencies  which  some  would  make  the 
only  aim  of  government,  could  not  themselves  be  sustained  with- 
out this  superior  conserving  element.  The  third  argument,  or  that 
from  Scripture,  requires  no  explans^tion  beyond  a  direct  citation  of 
the  law  and  the  testiinony* 

In  reference  to  the  argument  from  the  moral  sense,  as  evidenced 
in  the  universal  forms  of  language,  a  kte  wdter*  thus  speaks : 

"  How  could  any  oaehave  given  the  most  superficial  attention  to  the  laws  of 
ianguage,  and  yet  speak  of  any  idea  as  being  inseparably  attached  to  a  word,  is 
altogether  beyond  om  comprebieiision.  We  had  supposed  that  it  was  known  to 
'everybody,  that  the  connection  between  words  and  ideas  is  not  only  conven- 
tionalj  but  that  nothing  is  more  common  than  for  words  to  acquire  entirely  new . 
meanings.  The  attempt  to  settle  the  meaning  of  a  word  as  it  is  used  at  the  pre- 
«ent  day  in  reference  to  a  particular  subject,  by  an  appeal  to  etymology,  and  there- 
by to  illustrate  a  grave  question  in  philosophy,  is  a  kind  of  pedantry  which  we 
had  hoped  was  obsolete  among  pkilosophers.  Is  modern  science  to  be  dug  up  oxA 
of  the  roots  of  Greek,  or  Latin,  or  Hebrew  terms,  &c  ?^ 

We  are  jcompelled  to  differ  very  widely  from  this  learned  writer 
in  respect  to  his  views  of  language  and  its  true  philosophy.  It 
certainly  may  be  doubted  whether  it  was  known  to  everybody, 
that  the  connection  between  words  and  ideas  is  only  conven- 
tional. On  the  contrary,  w-e  had  thought  that  no  one  who 
had,  in  any  respect,  a  philosophical  habit  of  mind,  would  ever 
have  hazarded  such  an  assertion,  as  false  as  it  is  superficial. 
Such  convention,  or  conventional  understanding)  has  no  more 
reality  than  the  social  compact  from  which  some  would  derive 
all  political  ideas.  When  measured  by  the  rule  of  this  writer's 
philosophy  it  may  seem  a  paradox,  yet  still,  is  it  true,  that 
the  outward  forms,  or  the  names  of  things,  are  but  the  smallest 
part  of  a  language.     They  are  but  the  external  drapery,  varying 

^  Bemociatic  Review,  August,  1846. 
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in  every  age  and  nation  but  within  and  beneath  all  this  is  the  soul, 
-which  m  all  tongues  utters  the  same  spiritual  voice,  and  proves 
itself  the  offspring  either  of  Divinity  or  of  one  universal  human 
mind.  This  spirit  is  found  in  the  bounding,  classifying,  and  com- 
bining of  all  ideas  that  have  their  seat  in  the  soul  itself  (especially 
the  moral  nature) , — aside  from  that  knowledge  which  is  wholly 
from  without, '  and  which  may  therefore  rive  rise  to  conceptions 
haying  every  variety  of  change  both  in  kind  and  degree.  The 
outward  forms  may  be  matters  of  express  or  tadt  conventional  agree- 
ment, although  even  here,  perhaps,  to  a  much  less  extent  than  is 
generally  maintained ;  but  this  inner  soul  has  never  been  the  crea- 
tion of  conventions  or  social  compacts.  Proceeding  originally 
from  the  inspiration  of  God,  or  coming  forth  as  a  necessary  ema- 
nation of  the  rational  mind,  it  has,  in  turn,  reciprocally  re-acted 
upon  the  soul,  shaping  its  ideas,  and  giving  permanency  to  all 
those  first  principles  or  universal  truths,  which  lie  at  the  founda- 
tion of  all  moral  science.  One  of  the  profoundest  thinkers  of  the 
age*  has  affirmed,  that,  in  this  respect,  "  language  follows  an  in- 
ward necessity,  and  musft  therefore  possess  inward  truth  and  neces- 
sary correctness.'*  - 

This  soul  of  language  being  an  emanation  from  the  human  soul, 
must  therefore  be  the  best  interpreter  of  its  intuitive  ideas,  especi- 
ally of  its  intuitive  moral  ideas,  if  it  have  any  such.  The  ques- 
tions then — whether  there  are  any  first  truths  grounded  directly  on 
the  moral  sense,  and  whether  there  are  certain  terms  in  language 
by  which  they  are  immutably  conveyed^  present  one  and  the  same 
inquiry.  It  is  not  affirmed  that  this  is  true  of  all  departments  of 
knowledge  to  which  language  is  applied.  It  is  of  little  or  no 
authority  in  the  physical  sciences.  Here  not  only  do  the  phonetic 
representatives  vary,  but  even  the  ideas,  or  rather  conceptions, 
expressed  by  them  may  be  differently  bounded,  classified,  and 
combined  in  different  a^es  and  nations.  The  language  of  com- 
merce, of  war,  of  agnculture,  of  manufactures,  of  fashion,  in 
short,  of  all  conventional  economies,  must  vary  as  those  depart- 
ments vary,  and  that,  too,  in  regard  to  its  soul  as  well  as  to  the 
body.  The  things  themselves  are  conventional,  and  of  course  the 
corresponding  terms  must  be  conventional  likewise,  not  only  in 
their  forms,  but  also  in  the  quantity,  quality,  aiid  modifications  of 
meanings  expressed  by  them. 

But  if  there  are  ideas  which  are  not  conventional,  ideas 
eternal  and  immutable,  which  the  soul  knows  as  such,  or  knows 
them  not  at  all,  and  never  can  acquire  from  any  foreign  source^ — 
in  respect  to  these,  language,  in  its  primary  and  universal  concep- 
tions, must  be  our  clearest  and  most  trustworthy  guide,  and  our 
surest  index  to, those  unchanging  laws  of  the  human  spirit  that  are 

*  SclileienDachcr. 
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to  us  our  highest  evidence  of  the  highest  truths.  Surely  this  must 
be  the  case  m  respect  to  some  truths,  and  above  all  others,  those 
that  pertain  to  our  moral  nature.  Do,  th€n,  our  words  jitstice, 
retriimtion^  lawy  morality^  fee,  represent  ideas  belonging  to  this 
class,  or  are  these  as  changeable  and  as  flowing  as  the  shining  nomen- 
clature of  the  physical  sciences,  or  of  the  mere  political  expediencies? 
The  words  metal,  alkali,  money,  currency,  labor,  capital,  rent,  &c., 
may  mean  more  or  less  in  one  age  than  in  another.  The  corres- 
ponding terms  may  mean  more  or  less  in  one  language  than  in 
another*  They  may  even  receive  such  changes,  additions,  and 
diminutions,  as  in  time  to  represent  a  wholly  new  conception. 
But  the  idea  of  justice  is  a  whole  in  itself;  it  is  a  unity.  There 
can  be,  therefore,  no  addition  or  subtraction  of  any  element,  with- 
out destroying  such  idea  for  the  mind ;  and  every  word  which  is 
then  used  for  such  perversion,  only  repiresents  a  phantom.  If  these 
ideas  are  really  absolute  and  unchangeablie  entities,  they  become 
such,  not  in  themselves,~but  relatively  to  us,  through  the  laws  of 
the  human  soul ;  and  we  might,  therefore,  conclude,  a  priori,  that 
these  laws  will  ^ver  give  rise  to  terms  having  a  correspondence  to 
the  ideas  as  immutable  as. the  source  from  whence  they  emanate. 
If,  then,  we  believe  in  this  absoluteness  in  respect  to  the  idea,  we 
turn  to  the  investigation  of  language  with  the  most  sure  confidence, 
that  there  will  be  found  its  highest  proof. 

*^  Nothing  is  more  common,"  says  the  writer  to  whom  we  have 
referred,  "  flian  for  words  to  acquire  new  meanings."  True, — 
but  have  the  ideas  represented  by  these,  and  similar  moral  terms, 
thus  varied,  or  have  they  not,  on  the  other  hand,  been  so  uniformly 
the  same  in  all  nations,  and  all  ages,  that  the  new  philosophy 
must  either  do  violence  to  the  established  sense,  or  substitute  other 
representatives  in  their  stead  ?^  This  is  the  great  question,  and  we 
maintain  the  affirmative.  As  far  as  investigation  has  been  carried, 
it  would  confirm  the  statement,  that  there  are  in  all  tongues  cor- 
responding words,  representing  ideas  which  through  all  changes 
of  forms,  and  of  men,  and  things,  are  as  immutable  as  the  laws  of 
the  human  mind. 

It  is  remarked  by  some  one — we  think  by  Greorge  Combe — ^that 
the  idea,  as  he  styles  it,  to  which  we  give  the  name  horse,  might 
have  been  just  as  well  expressed  by  equus  or  hippos.  We  partially 
admit  the  truth  of  this  most  profound  observation.  We  would 
further  admit,  that  men  may  so  vary  their  conceptions  of  a  thing, 
whilst  they  retain  the  same  names,  as  to  call  a  spade  a  shovel. 
But  no  man,  or  combination  of  men,  or  age,  or  nation,  has  a  right 
to  call  justice  expediency,  either  by  applying  the  same  name  to 
both,  or  by  transferring  a  long  estaolished  word  from  one  to  the 
other.  Neither  have  they  a  nght  to  call  justice  benevolence,  or 
benevolence  justice,  or  happiness  good,  or  good  happiness,  as  long 
as  the  human  soul,  in  its  most  divine  department,  clearly  witnesses 
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to  their  being  essentially  distinct  ideas.  The  unanswerable  proof 
of  this  18;  that  all  tongues,  as  the  surest  interpreters  of  the  moral 
sense,  have  ever  had,  and  doubtless  ever  will  have,  radically 
distinct  terms  for  them.  Neither  would  such  abuses,  should  they 
ever  take  place,  be  of  any  long  continuance.  There  is  a  recupe- 
rative elasticity  in  language  which  will  ever,  on  moral  subjects^ 
bring  it  back  to  its  natural  state  of  harmony  with  the  primary  laws 
of  the  soul.  Certain  theories,  such  as  that  of  a  late  work  on  the 
**  Rationale  of  Crime,"  can  never  be  set  forth  without  a  continual 
perversion  of  the  established  senses  <rf  fundamental  terms.  Their 
advocates  cannot  speak  without  making  discords,  and  the  human 
soul,  whilst  it  retains  the  temperament  which  God  has  given  it, 
cannot  long  endure  the  moral  dissonance. 

To  change  the  mode  of  argument  on  this  head,  we  would  s^y, 
that  on  some  subjects,  the  reasoning,  from  the  very  nature  of  things^ 
must  be  wholly  external.  Among  these,  for  example,  are  ques- 
tions of  social  or  political  expediency.  Such  a  mind  as  that  of 
Bentham  can  reduce  them  to  figures, — to  a  summation  not  only 
of  profit  and  loss,  but  also  of  pleasures  and  pains.  If  the  inqui- 
ries concerning  justice,  law,  punishment,  morality,  &c.,  belong 
solely  to  this  class,  then  it  might  be  admitted,  that  they  would  of 
course  require  no  higher  philosophy.  This,  however,  would  be  a 
sheer  begging  the  question.  Others  would  contend  that  they  be- 
long to  a  department  different  from  the  inductive  understand- 
ing. The  very  statement  of  such  a  position,  then,  at  once  changes 
the  jurisdiction.  If  there  be  such  a  superior  department,  it  must 
have  the  power,  not  only  to  decide  questions  belonging  to  it,  but 
also  to  adjudicate  on  the  previous  question,  whether  it  does  be- 
long to  its  jurisdiction  or  not.  As  soon,  therefor^,  as  the  plea  is 
Eut  in,  the  cause  is  at  once,  by  this  very  fact,  transferred  to  the 
igher  tribunal, — ^to  be  dismissed  alfid  sent  back,  or  to  be  retained 
and  adjudged.  This  Supreme  Court  for  moral  questions  is  the 
moral  sense — ^the  moral  reason^  in  distinction  from  the  scientific  or 
inductive.  From  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  its  decisions  must 
be  final.  We  may  mistake  its  voice,  but  if  it  speak  at  all,  it  must 
speak  with  authority. 

The  great  inquiries  now  brought  before  this  solemn  tribunal,  are 
these  :  Does  intrinsic  demerit,  aside  from  inconvenience,  enter  into 
the  one  unchan^ng  lAoral  idea  of  crime  ?  Does  retribution,  or  the 
suffering  for  such  intrinsic  demerit,  enter  into  the  one  unchanging 
idea  of  punishment ;  so  that  whatever  government,  Divine  or  hu- 
man, employs  it  at  all,  must  employ  it  with  this  inseparable  idea, 
or  substitute  something  radically  different  in  its  place '{ 

Now,  the  first  difiSculty  in  conducting  such  an  appeal,  is  this — 
Kit is  made  to  the  moral  sense  of  your  opponent,  perverseness,  or 
i^orance,  or  a  misinterpretation  of  its  decisions,  may  lead  him  to 
deny  that  his  moral  sense  pronounces  any  such  judgment  as  is  con- 
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tended  for*  With  Iiim,  tben,  you  can  in  this  direction  go  no 
&rther,  unless  it  can  be  shown  that  he  does  not  utter  its  true  voice. 
The  next  resort,  therefore,  must  be  to  the  universal  conscience  of 
mankind ;  on  the  ground  that  human  nature  is  one,  and  that  what 
has  been  held  semper y  ubiquey  et  ah  omnibusy  or  what  has  been  held 
universally  in  opposition  to  a  few  individual  eccentricities,  must  be 
this  true  voice  which  speaks  for  Grod  in  the  soul  of  man.  In  order, 
however,  to  understand  this  evidence,  we  want  next  its  true  inter- 
preter. Some  might  say  that  this  was  history — the  history  of 
mora]  opinions ;  but  a  more  unerring  guide,  we  contend,  is  found 
in  language.  Nothing  conducts  us  so  directly  to  the  heart, 
the  moral  sense  of  the  race.  Nothing,  on  moral  subjects,  and  on  all 
subjects  that  pertain  to  the  innermost  man,  is  a  more  sure  type  of 
that  humanity  from  whence  it  emanates.  As  an  illustration  of  this, 
is  affirmed,  that  in  languages  invariably^  the  terms  corresponding 
to  our  word  punishment,  are  formed  upon  the  idea  of  suilering  fpr 
the  intrinsic  demerit  of  crime,  and  that  in  none,  of  them  do  the 
utilitarian  ideas,  as  constituting  the  sole  or  highest  ground  of  pun- 
ishment, human  or  Divine,  have  place.*  This  fact  is  arrived  at, 
not  by  a  mere  dissection  of  vowels  and  consonants,  or  through 
merely  imagined'  primary  senses,  but  by  evidence  of  the  usus 
loquendiy  ana  of  the  idiomatical  connection  in  which  such  terms 
are  ever  found. 

Against  this  reasoning  from  language  it  is  objected,  that  even 
the  terms  for  spirit  were,  in  the  first  place,  employed  to  denote 
material  objects.  The  objector,  however^  should  be  informed,  that 
this  is  the  case  with  all  words  whatever  signifying  mental  entities, 
properties,  or  acts.  They  all  present  in  their  primary  sense,  as 
lar  as  they  can  be  traced,  and  from  the  very  nature  of  things  must 
presenty  some  material  agent,  or  some  sensation,  or  some  sensible 
action,  as  the  inner  word  which  does  itself  re-preseniiitie  abstract  or 
spiritual  notion.  This  must  be  so,  as  long  as  ideas,  in  their  pas- 
sage from  mind  to  mind  through  the  flesh,  are  necessarily  arrayed 
in  the  robes  of  the  flesh.  Instead  of  favoring  materialism,  this 
only  shows  bow  much  the  human  mind  has  ever  abhorred  it,  and 
Qianifested  its  tendency  to  the  spiritual,  by  selecting  (since  it  was 
compelled  by  the  law  of  its  present  being  to  make  use  of  material 
representations^  those  of  the  most  ethereal  kind.  Lanmiage  thus 
proves  conclusively,  that  the  soul,  in  all  names  for  itself,  has  ever 
endeavored  to  get  as  far  from  matter  as  it  possibly  could.  But 
would  it  be  pretended,  that  the  outward  sounds,  spirity  animay 
Vvxfiy  ruahy  &c.,  or  even  the  inner  word  or  symbol,  airy  breathy  firey 

*  The  flimple  primary  etymological  sense  in  this  case,  is  alwkys  pain ;  which,  it 
is  admitted,  does  not  necessarily  im|>l7  pain  for  intrinsic  demerit  ThiiB,'  howeyer, 
is  the  obvious  bearing  of  the  idiomatic  connections  in  which  it  is  ever  found,  as  is 
shown  by  such  phrases  as,  dart  pcenaty  nvuv  iiKnv.  &c.,  ever  implying  the  ideas 
of  satisfaction,  debt,  compensation,  restoration  of  a  distorbed  balance,  dec.— in  short, 
the  very  conception  contained  in  the  Dlyine  Ux  talionU ;  and  this,  too,  without  any 
tsaociation  of  yiews  derived  firom  the  utilitarian  scheme,  or  harmonizing  with  it 
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other ^  fyc.j  have  represented  Tariant  and  changing  notions,  instead 
of  the  undiangin^  and  unchangeable  idea  of  a  positive  self-ener- 
gizing essence,  onginating  its  own  actions,  in  distinction  from  the 
inertness  and  negative  passivity  of  matter,  even  in  its  most  ethereal 
states  ?  In  short,  have  any  of  these  words  ever  denoted  ideas  of 
a  nature  so  utterly  di^erent,  as  those  of  justice  and  expediency  1 

In  like  manner  we  say,  in  respect  to  the  moral  terms  in  question, 
there  has  ever  been  erne  justice,  one  morality,  one  idea  of  crime, 
and  one  idea  of  punishment. 

K  so,  we  use  it  as  an  argument  that  each  is  in  its  nature  one^  and 
that  what  does  not  embrace  the  essential  idea  is  a  phantom  to 
which  the  name  is  erroneously  applied.  There  is,  therefore,  not  a  hu- 
man justice  differing  from  the  Divine  and  which  is  not  retributive ; 
there  is  not  a  human  crime  which  has  no  moral  criminality ;  there  is 
not  a  human  punishment  which  is  wholly  utilitarian,  without  any 
reference  to  moral  demerit. 

Lower  economical  truths  are  doubtless  intimately  embraced  in 
the  application  of  these  ideas,  although  not  of  their  essence.  Yet 
even  these  related  utilities  lose  all  their  vitality  when  severed  frofn, 
or  put  in  the  place  of,  the  higher.  The  relative  vanishes  when  we 
lose  sight  of  ihe  absolute.  None  but  an  age  low  both  in  faith  and 
philosophy,  would  ever  countenanc<5  the  separation  of  the  divine 
from  the  human,  either  in  morals  or  politics.  Some  think,  how- 
ever, that  nothing  is  easier  than  to  make  the  distinction.  It  is  no 
more  difficult  than  to  draw  a  mathematical  line  from  one  point  to 
another.  They  will  make  it  as  plain  as  any  geometrical  diagram. 
On  the  one  side  they  place  divine  justice,  and  on  the  other  human ; 
on  the  one  side  divine  punishment,  and  on  the  other  human,  &c. ; 
and  we  admit  the  distinction  as  iar  as  respects  degree,  or  subjects 
of  application,  or  measure  of  perfection.  But  mis  principle  of 
retribution  or  desert  cannot  be  a  matter  of  addition  and  degree. 
From  its  very  nature,  and  its  high  place  in  God's  justice,  it  can  be 
no  incident  belonging  to  some  species  of  true  punishment  and  not 
to  others.  It  is  essential  and  elemental  in  all  real  justice,  and  in 
all  real  punishment,  or  it  is  nothing ;  it  has  no  existence  anywhere. 
Again,  if  it  is  not  elemental  in  Vie  very  idea,  it  has  no  place  in 
the  divine  justice.  Those  more  consistent  reasonersj  then,  who 
deny  all  retribution  are  right;  and  all  that  pious  declamation 
which  some  are  so  fond  of  employing  about  it,  as  something 
sacredly  reserved  to  the  administration  of  God,  is  only  a  rhetorics 
flourish.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  essential  and  elemental,  then, 
of  course,  where  it  is  not,  there  is  not  justice  and  punishment ;  and 
language  has  been  all  wrong  in  applying  these  words  to  those 
human  proceedings  in  which  they  have  been  so  long  and  so  inva- 
riably employed.  This  is  insisted  on  at  greater  length,  because 
those  who  think  that  they  can  securely  occupy  this  middle  ground, 
and  make  this  distinction  between  the  divine  and  human,  should 
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be  driyen  to  the  place  to  which  they  belong.  The  only  position 
-where  they  can  at  all  sustain  themselves,  is  that  which  rejects  the 
elemental  idea  of  justice,  as  essentially  connected  with  retribution 
or  desert,  from  all  law,  divine  as  well  as  human. 

Against  such  a  course  of  reasoning  as  is  here  employed,  there  are 
objected  the  contemptible  and  puerile  etymologies  of  Home  Tooke. 
Ol  him  it  need  only  be  said,  that  he  was  of  that  Hobbean  school 
to  which  belonged  most  of  those  who  deny  all  retribution.  He 
wished  to  prove  by  language,  that  the  human  soul  recognized 
nothing  fixed,  absolute,  or  eternal.  His  method  of  reasoning,  we 
admit,  if  not  the  reasoning  itself,  was  based  on  right  grounds. 
Had  his  moral  theory  been  correct,  language  would  imquestionably 
have  furnished  important  evidence  in  its  support.  His  philologi* 
cal  conclusions,  however,  were  false  and  contemptible,  and  nothing 
can  show  more  conclusively  how  much  language  is  opposed  to 
this  irreligious  and  atheistical  school,  than  the  wretched  results  at 
which  he  arrived.  The  true  answer,  then,  is,  not  that  Home  Tooke^s 
method  of  reasoning  from  language  was  wrong,  but  that  his  philology 
was  utterly  false.  Every  scholar  knows  that  it  is  unworthy  of  all 
serious  notice.  Right  never  came,  as  he  absurdly  maintains,  from 
a  word  signifying  "  that  which  is  ordered  or  commanded.''  This 
is  no  part  of  its  radical  idea.  Right  is  straightness.  In  the  prin- 
cipal languages,  the  corresponding  terms  have  ever  reference  to  a 
straight  line,  one  of  the  truest  emblems  of  perfection  and 
unchangeableness.  The  English  Eighty  the  Latin  Rectitudoy  and 
the  Hebrew  Jasher^  do,  in  uiis  way,  all  present  to  the  mind  the 
idea  of  an  absolute  and  perfect  rule  or  canon,  out  of  man  (of 
course  in  God) ,  and  not  something  which  bends  and  turns,  rises 
and  falls,  with  the  internal  moral  condition  or  circumstantial  expe- 
diencies of  those  who  are  required  to  conform  to  it.  And  so. also 
in  respect  to  his  views  of  the  word  trutkj  in  which  the  writer 
referred  to  knows  no  better  than  to  follow  him.  Truth,  we 
say,  is  not  that  which  is  trowed  in  the  sense  of  opiniony  but 
rather,  as  derived  firom  another  and  a  better  view  of  the  root,  it  is 
that  in  which  we  firmly  trust — that  which  is  believed.  It  is  the 
object  o{  faith.  It  is  troth.  It  is  the  Greek  mang,  instead  of 
do^a.  It  is  aXtiO^tay  that  which  cannot  be  hidden,  that  which  mani- 
fests itself  by  its  own  light,  the  real  or  absolute,  in  distinction  from 
the  phenomenal.     It  is  the  Hebrew  Amuna.     It  is  the  Amen. 

Such  has  been  the  pressure  of  the  argument  on  this  subject, 
that  the  most  consistent  opponents  have  been  driven  to  deny  the 
right  of  human  government  to  punish  at  all,  if  the  word  is  to  be 
taken  in  the  sense  ever  attached  to  it  among  mankind — unless,  in 
violation  of  all  the  ends  and  proprieties  of  -language,  it  is  to  be 
retained  after  the  corresponding  idea  is  rejected.  One  of  the 
most  popular  writers  on  that  side  has  lately  made  this  admission 
in  the  fullest  terms.     He  regards  the'word  punishment  as  one  from 
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which,  without  great  violence,  the  penal  or  retributive  idea  cannot 
be  separated. 

« It  IB  unfortunate,*  he  remarks,  "  that  our  laDg;uage  furnishes  no  word  which 
expresses  the  idea  of  thai  procedure  which  the  state  can  rightfully  take  for  the 
prevention  of  crime  and  reformation  of  offenders.  We  call  it  PUNISHMENT, 
which  to  most  minds  conveys  a  wrong  idea.  It  imports  vengeance,  &c.  This 
compound  idea  of  punishment  is  wrong." 

He  does  not  mean  to  say  that  it  is  philologically  wrong,  for  in 
this  respect  he  has  rightly  defined  the  term  as  "  importing  ven- 

feance"  and  desert ;  but  the  idea  which  the  moral  sense  of  man- 
ind  has  attached  to  the  word,  this  he  means  is  wrong.  The  new 
philosophy  of  Sampson  and  of  our  Matron  of  the  Sing-Sing  prison, 
cannot  tolerate  it.  To  us,  this  war  with  lan^a^e  and  fundamen- 
tal ideas,  is  an  all-sufficient  reason  why  we  should  not  tolerate  the 
new  philosophy.  The  admission  is  all-important,  as  showing  how 
firmly  the  reprobated  notion  is  connected  with  the  word  ;  but  to 
what  absurdity  is  he  driven  to  supply  its  place  ?  Why  is  it  that 
"our  language  has  no  term  for  the  idea  of  that  procedure^  &.c.V^ 
It  is  certamly  copious  enough  for  all  other  purposes.  How  is  it, 
then,  that  a  "  procedure''  which  they  tell  us  is  so  simple,  besides 
being  so  constantly  required,  should  for  so  many  centuries  have  had 
no  name,  except  one  which  is  admitted  to  be  associated  with  such 
false  ideas  ?  Is  it  not  proof  that  the  **  procedure'^  spoken  of  is  a 
chimera  of  the  writer's  own  imagination,  having  no  real  place  in 
the  truth  of  things  ?  And  then,  what  a  circumlocution  to  express 
this  nameless  conception :  "  The  idea  of  that  procedure  which  the 
State  may  rightfully  takey^^  &c !  Surely  we  ought  to  feel  grateful 
to  ^  conservative  Providence  for  having  so  cared  for  language,  that 
certain  forms  of  irreligious  philosophy  can  never  use  it  to  any 
)  without  being  compelled  to  exhibit  its  own  irration- 
war  with  ideas,  and  its  conflicts  with  the  first  ele- 
)ught. 

d,  or  a  posteriori  argument  may  be  regarded  as  grounded 
s  of  the  following  propositions : — 1st,  A  true  utility 
xpediency,  do  of  themselves  require  that  the  idea  of 

_ ,  or  the  punishment  of  crime  from  moral  considerations, 

that  is,  for  its  own  intrinsic  demerit,  or  in  other  words,  something 
above  what  is  ordinarily  and  justly  styled  expediency,  should 
enter  into  government. — And  2d,  The  lower  expediencies  which 
some  would  make  the  sole  end  of  the  state,  cannot  themselves  be 
sustained  without  this  higher  element,  which  so  intimately  asso^ 
ciates  itself  with  that  most  useful  thing — a  sound  national  and  in- 
dividual conscience. 

It  has  something  of  the  air  of  a  paradox,  but  this  is  the  form  in 
which  some  of  the  highest  truths  at  times  appear.  It  is  the  argu- 
ment, from  expediency,  for  something  higher  than  expediency.  It 
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affirms  that  it  is  in  the  highest  sense  useful  for  the  prevention  of 
crime,  and  of  all  mischief  resulting  therefrom,  that  retribution, 
desert,  or  the  punishment  of  crime  simply  because  it  is  wron^  and 
wicked,  should  be  acknowledged  as  an  essential  element  of  juris- 
prudence. 

^^  You  are  not  punished  hecause  you  have  stolen  a  horse^  &u#  in 
order  that  horses  might  not  be  stolenJ'  A  very  stale  anecdote, 
which  is  about  on  a  par  with  the  oft-repeated  story  of  Franklin's 
jackass,  attributes  this  profound  saying  to  a  certain  English  judge. 
We  much  doubt  the  truth  of  the  story ;  but,  at  all  events,  we  have 
no  hesitation  in  maintaining,  that  even  on  its  own  low  ground  it 
is  false,  and  that  the  law  will  fail  even  in  preventing  horses  from 
being  stolen,  if  it  tells  the  thief,^  and  all  other  ofTenders,  that  this 
is  the  highest  and  sole  ground  on  which  it  inflicts  punishment.  It 
will  fiedl  to  prevent  crimes,  viewed  even  as  mischiefs  and  incon- 
veniences, if  it  assumes  subh  an  aspect  as  to  imbue  the  popular 
mind  thoroughly  with  the  doctrine,  so  evidently  implied,  that  in 
its  ^^  procedures''  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  any  moral  considera- 
tions ;  or  produces  the  impression  everywhere,  that  ^^  moral  guilt," 
as  the  wnterin  the  Democratic  Review  maintains,  ^^is  in  no  sense 
the  ground  of  punishment"  > 

Such  a  doctrine,  when  it  has  become  popularised,  must  inevi- 
tably take  away  from  that  sacred  feeling  with  which  law  ought 
ever  to  be  viewed,  if  it  would  exert  its  best  economical  as  well  as 
moral  influences.  It  must  take  away  from  the  reverence  due  to 
nunisters  of  justice,  now  openly  declared  to  be  Iruly  ministers  of 
justice  no  more,  but  of  a  mere  economical  expediency ;  in  respect 
to  which— «ince  all  moral  considerations  are  gone — ^the  oflender 
may  have  some  plausible  grounds  for  regarding  it  as  only  based 
upon  the  convenience  of  the  stronger,  or  more  numerous  party,  in 
opposition  to  his  own.  He  is  taumt  to  regard  it  as  a  question  of 
temporal  expedies^  only ;  and  this  expediency  bein^  connected 
with  none  of  those  moral  ideas  which  take  hold  on  the  invisible  and 
the  eternal,  and  having,  therefore,  nothing  to  keep  it  to  any  perma- 
nent standard,  may  sink  lower  and  lower,  dra^ng  down  the  law, 
and  the  courts,  and  the  people  with  it ;  until  it  may  well  come  to 
be  doubted,  whether,  since  there  is  no  question  of  ^^  moral  ^ilt," 
the  horse  thief  is  not  as  good  as  other  men  who  become  a  mischief 
and  inconvenience  to  society  by  owning  more  horses  than  the  rest. 
Some  such  result,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  we  may  rationally 
suppose,  would  be  a  consequence  of  attempting  to  rule  men  solely 
through  a  mere  intellectual  calculation  of  expediencies,  instead  of 
that  method  which  we  believe  GkKi  has  ordained  for  all  real  govern- 
ment, namely,-^roueh  the  moral  perceptions  and  the  conscience. 

In  the  first  place,  me  full  doctrine  implied  in  this  significant 
fiable  of  the  horse  thief,  would^^  if  carried  out  to  all  its  legitimate 
results,  involve  a  very  wide  departure  from  die  spirit  and  language 
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of  jurisi)rudence  in  past  ages.  We  hazard  nothing  in  saying  that 
as  yet,  in  almost  all  civilized  countries,  the  law  does  assume  to  be 
a  moral  power  proceeding  on  moral  grounds.  Express  declara- 
tions to  this  effect  may  not  be  found  formally  announced  by  legal 
writers,  or  in  statutes,  or  in  judicial  decisions ;  and  yet,  we  con- 
tend that  the  spirit  of  criminal  jurisprudence  does  most  abundantly 
and  most  clearly  exhibit  it.  It  becomes  absolutely  necessary  to  the 
language  of  accusation,  if  it  would  have  any  force  whatever.  In 
the  proceedings  of  our  common  law  the  criminal  is  charged  with 
having  acted,  not  simply  mischievously,  but  wilfully^  fdonv- 
ously^  maliciously.  He  is  declared  "  not  to  have  had  the  fear  of 
God  before  his  eyes,"  and  to  "have  been  moved  and  instigated  by 
the  Devil.'^  The  law  makes  it  the  duty  of  courts  to  inquire  most 
minutely  into  intention.  Days  and  weeks  are  patiently  occupied 
with  the  question  of  sanity,  or,  in  other  words,  whether  the  criminal 
is  a  moral  agent.  The  law  of  evidence  implies  our  doctrine  on  al- 
most eveiT  page.  Counsel,  too,  can  neither  prosecute  nor  defend, 
without  the  constant  necessity  of  employing  language  implying 
that  "  moral  guilt  is  a  ground  of  punishment."  The  judge  cannot 
charge  the  jury,  or  pass  sentence,  without  adopting  the  same 
style.  The  Legislature  cannot  define  crimes^  or  assign  penalties, 
without  usin^  words  which  imply  that  law  does  and  must  recog- 
nize moral  distinctions. 

This,  we  say,  is  yet  the  spiritof  the  law  in  all  civilized  coun- 
tries, although  in  some  places  it  may  have  been  paralysed  to  some 
extent,  and  begun  to  yield  to  the  influence  of  an  ungodly  philoso- 
phy. Let  us,  however,  suppose  that  this  influence  has  become  at 
last  triumphant,  and  has  been  carried  out  with  all  its  consequences 
and  implications.  It  is  no  longer  confined  to  Reviews,  but  has 
diffusecf  its  virus  through  all  the  forms  and  proceedings  of  law. 
All  terms  implying  moral  ideas  of  any  kind  have  been  careftilly 
expurgated  from  the  statute,  from  the  writ,  from  the  indictment, 
from  me  pleadings,  from  the  evidence,  and  from  the  judgment. 
All  language  implying  any  connection  with  the  conscience  has 
been  extracted  from  the  very  roots.  Suppose  this  to  be  thoroughly 
done  in  strict  accordance  with  the  economical  theory*  The  cnmi- 
nal  is  no  longer  a  criminal,  as  far  as  human  law  is  concerned.  He 
is,  in  its  eyes,  noworse^  morally j  than  other  men.  He  is  told  that 
"moral  guilt  forms  no  ground  for  punishment.''  In  fact,  in  the 
true  view  of  the  law,  he  is  not  punished  at  all.  His  true  relation 
is  that  of  a  man  who  suffers,  because  his  views  of  his  own  con- 
venience have  happened  to  clash  with  the  estimated  convenience  of 
others  who  are  stronger  than  himself.  All  distinctions  of  honor 
and  degradation,  arising  out  of  crime,  vanish  from  the  letter  and 
spirit  of  jurisprudence.  In  short,  the  law  knows  no  moral  differ- 
ence between  the  righteous  and  the  wicked,  between  those  who 
fear  God  and  those  who  fear  him  npt. 
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It  may  be  said,  however,  that  the  mere  nefi»tive  exclusion  of 
moral  ideas,  is  a  very  different  thing  from  the  State's  assuming  a 
positive  immoral  and  irreligious  attitude.  It  need  not  be  proclami- 
ed  throughout  the  land  that  the  law  knows  no  moral  desert.  Men 
may  be  left  to  venerate  it  under  the  old  mistaken  notion,  that  it  has 
something  to  do  with  the  fear  of  God,  whilst,  practically,  it  fol- 
lows only  the  economical  scheme.  But  let  the  system,  in  reply, 
have  fair  play.  Let  it  rely  upon  its  own  intrinsic  merits,  and  not 
call  to  its  aid,  in  times  when  it  needs  strength,  ideas  derived  from 
foreign  sources.  Thfere  must  not  be,  and  if  the  doctrine  is  fully 
carried  out,  there  will  not  be,  an  esoteric  class  who  are  initiated 
into  the  greater  mysteries  of  the  new  progressive  philosophy,  "whilst 
the  masses  are  leu  without  to  their  ancient  prejudices. 

It  would,  doubtless,  require  several  generations  before  such  a 
scheme  would  have  its  full  effect ;  for,  the  soul  would  be  imder  the 
influence  of  old  and  strot)g  associations,  long  after  the  outward 
change  in  the  letter  had  taken  place.  But  it  is  at  length  triumphant, 
and  its  spirit  has  everywhere  penetrated  the  popular  mind.  How 
long  under  such  a  philosophy,  so  known  and  promulgated,  would 
it  be,  before  the  whole  moral  sense  of  the  nation  would  sink  as 
low  as  the  law,  which  ever,  must  be,  to  a  great  extent,  its  standard, 
teacher,  and  guide  ? 

But  it  may  be  said,  offences  would  still  be  visited  with  incon- 
venience, and  as  inconveniences ;  and  why  should  not  that  con- 
sideration deter  ?  Our  first  answer  is,  that  under  such  a  system, 
the  moral  sense  of  the  community  having  received  a  deadly  wound 
in  being  accustomed  to  the  idea  of  a  complete  separation  between 
law  and  everything  of  a  moral  nature,  and  being,  moreover,  taught  to 

Xd  certain  acts  as  inconveniences  instead  of  crimes,  would  not 
it  to  that  classification  of  offences  that  now  exists,  and  which 
has  been  based  chiefly  on  the  old  moral  grounds.  In  its  fall  it 
would  draw  everything  down  with  it.  Law,  loosed  jBrom  its  connec- 
tion with  the  moral  and  eternal  as  sustaining  powers,  must  sink 
lower  and  lower,  because  it  is  <^chored  on  nothing  which  can  give 
it  a  right  to  speak  with  authority  to  the  deadened  conscience^ 

Our  second  answer  is,  that  in  such  a  state  of  things,  crime  would 
be  less  likely  to  be  prevented  or  the  offender  reformed,  because 
punishment  would  then  be  destitute  of  that  moral  power,  which  is 
essentially  requisite  for  the  production  of  such  effect  in  any  degree 
of  strength  and  purity.  Reformation  must  be  the  most  unsubstan- 
tial of  all  things  without  repentance.  Repentance  is  an  absurdity 
when  severed  from  the  idea  and  conviction  of  ill  desert.  The  idea 
of  ill  desert  is  indissolubly  associated  wi^  retribution  or  punish- 
ment for  intrinsic  demerit.  Punishment,  then,  apart  from  these, 
can  give  rise  to  no  genuine  repentance ;  consequently,  no  genuine 
reformation.  Indeed,  it  would  be  most  likely  to  produce  just  the 
contrary  effect    We  can  easily  imagine  the  healing  influence  on 
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« 
the  soul  of  the  criminal,  when  in  the  solitude  of  his  thoughts  he  is 
led  to  the  conclusion,  that  he  thus  suffers  simply  because  he  deserves 
to  suffer ;  and  that  this  is  no  delusive  feeling,  but  presented  directly 
to  his  mind  by  the  authority  by  which  he  is  condemned.  The  mere 
thought,  that  his  acts  have  interfered  with  what  others  deem  their 
interest,  is  most  likely  to  generate  a  feeling  of  opposition,  and 
to  cause  him  to  take  the  ground  that  society  is  his  enemy.  Passion 
haying  no  clioral  corrective  derived  from  anything  in  the  law  or 
the  sentence,  may  so  pervert  his  reason  as  to  make  him  believe 
that  he  was  right  and  society  wrong.  But  let  the  feeling  come 
home, — I  am  here  because  I  deserve  to  be  here,  I  suffer  because  I 
deserve  to  suffer, — and  there  is  superadded  to  other  influences,  a 
moral  efficacy  possessing  a  reformative  vitality  which  nothing  else 
could  have  produced.  Here,  we  say,  is  s^  moral  power.  Law  comes 
in  contact  with  the  conscience,  and  now  there  is  ground  for  a  real 
reformation.  Thus  the  eood  of  society,  and  the  ^ood  of  the  offender, 
are  both  best  promoted,  when  some  eternal  pnnciple,  higher  than 
both,  is  brought  in  relation  to  them. 

But  how  IS  it  on  the  other  scheme  f  The  man  suffers  from  no 
ill  desert ;  for  this,  it  must  be  kept  in  mind,  is  both  its  direct  and 
its  implied  teaching.  The  law  does  not  pronounce  him  guilty  on 
any  moral  sense.  Society  and  he  are  only  at  variance.  As  the 
stronger  power,  it  dooms  him  to  constraint  and  pain,  and  in  doing 
so,  expressly  disclaims  any  higher  motive  than  its  own  selfish  con- 
venience. For  this  extraordinary  act,  it  claims  no  authority  from 
God,  no  sanctions  drawn  from  any  moral  ideas,'  or  firom  anything 
higher  than  human  wills.  Which,  we  would  most  solemnly  ask, 
is  the  most  likely  to  produce  thdt  angry  vindictive  feeling  about 
which  some  talk  so  loudly  1  Which  scheme  partakes  most  of  the 
character  of  revenge^ — ^that  which  punishes  the  criminal  because 
he  deserves  to  be  punished,  or  that  which  puts  in  pain  a  man  whom 
it  does  not  charge  with  any  "  moral  guilt,"  simply  because  his 
actions  are  inconvenient  to  those  who  are  stronger  I  How  much 
more  noble,  manlike,  Godlike — aye,  and  in  the  truest  sense,  more 
usefulj  too,  for  the  criminal  himself,  that  even  in  his  degradation 
he  should  be  treated  not  like  an  animal,  but  as  a  mom  agent. 
Who  has  sunk  to  such  a  depth,  that,  if  his  crimes  had  made  it  ne- 
cessary, he  would  not  thus  prefer  to  suffer  because  he  deserved  to 
suffer,  rather  than  regard  himself  as  the  victim  of  a  system  having 
no  higher  sanctions  than  that  against  which  we  contend  1  A  sys- 
tem which  confines  him  like  a  biting  dog  to  his  kennel ;  or,  should 
some  merely  utilitarian  tiieory  of  political  economy  require  it, 
would  put  him  to  death,  with  no  more  regard  to  any  moral  con- 
siderations than  would  be  acknowled(;ed  m  killing  a  goring  ox. 

Again,  we  maintain,  that  unless  the  soul  associates  with  pun- 
ishment the  ideas  of  desert  and  retribution,  it  loses  not  only  its  re- 
foraung  efficacy,  but  also  its  highest  power  to  deter  others  from 
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the  commission  of  crime.     We  admit  that  in  its  mere  economical 
aspect  it  might  have  some  effect,  but  add  to  this  the  idea  of  suffer- 
ing for  desert  J  and  let  it  so  enter  into  the  very  soul  of  the  law 
that  it  rises  spontaneously  to  the  mind  whenever  a  case  is  pre- 
sented, and  there  is  certainly  a  new  pungency  and  vividness  which 
could  have  come  from   nothing  else.     Punishment  becomes  at 
once  in  contemplation  a  more  fearful  thing.     It  penietrates  below 
the  animal  fears,  or  mere  averaon  to  pam,  down  into  the  con- 
science, and  calls  up  with  greater  or  less  distinctness,  what  all  true 
moral  considerations  cannot  fail  to  present,  the  thought  of  law  and  ■ 
retribution  as  connected  with  their  invisible  and  eternal  source. 
The  contemplation  of  suffering,  2^^.  suffering  for  sin)  has  actually 
more  pain  for  the  mind,  and,  of  course,  more  deterring  efficacy, 
than  that  of  any  other  suffering.     How  much  more  terrible  is  the 
thought  of  the  gallows,  as  connected  with  this  idea  of  retribution, 
than  when  regarded  as  the  instrument  of  a  merely  economical  ex- 
pediency.    In  this  way,  too,  how  much  more  efficacy  has  it  to 
secure  the  ends  of  this  venj  expediency,  than  any  scheme  which 
looks  to  nothing  higher.     Take  from  the  punishment  of  death  ^ts 
awful  ideas  of  guilt,  desert,  and  retribution,  and  the  moral  sense 
could  not  endure  the  lower  aspect.     Some  pretend  to  be  in  favor 
of  capital  punishment  solely  on  the  economical  grounds.     Its  more 
consistent  opponents,   however,   perceive  instinctively  that  the 
lower  cannot  stand  without  the  higher,  and  justly  regard  the  over- 
throw of  the  one  argument,  as  a  complete  sul^version  of  the  other. 
Again,  the  preventing  power  of  the  punishment  for  murder  must 
be,  to  a  great  extent,  in  the  degree  in  which  it  produces  a  feeling 
of  the  sacredness  of  human  life.     The  opponents  of  the  death  pen- 
alty contend  very  foolishljr^  but  very  consistently  for  them,  that 
this  is  best  done  by  sparing  the  hfe  of  the  murderer.     Others 
maintain  the  propriety  of  capital  punishment  on  the  expediency 
principle  alone ;  and  to  such  our  present  argument  is  aadressed. 
Which,  then,  we  would  ask,  presents  this  idea  more  vividly — ^the 
thought  that  the  murderer  is  put  to  death  by  retributive  justice, 
because  he  thus  deserves  to  die  for  the  intnnsic  moral  desert  of 
his  awful  crime,  or  the  doctrine  that  he  suffers,  not  as  a  criminal, 
not  on  the  ground  of  any  moral  guilt,  but  solely  for  the  conveni* 
ence  of  society  1     We  leave  the  question  and  the  reply  to  the 
moral  sense. 

And  so  in  respect  to  the  lower  department  of  property,  it  would 
not  be  difficult  to  determine  which  view  has  the  greater  restrain- 
ing power— that  which  connects  the  crime  with  conscience,  or 
that  which  appeals  only  to  the  sense  of  inconvenience — ^Uiat 
which  tells  the  thief  that  ^  moral  guilt  is  not  at  all  the  ground 
of  his  punishment,"  or  that  which  teaches  him  that  several  pro- 
perty among  men  is  recognized  by  a  law  higher  than  human, — 
that  its  protection  is  the  subject  of  one  of  God's  eternal  command- 
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ments,  and  that  when  punished  for  theft,  he  is  not  simply  treated 
as  an  inconvenience,  but  visited  retributively,  because  he  has  com- 
mitted an  immoral  and  a  wicked  act.  Let  the  physical  suffering 
be  the  same  in  both  cases,  yet  the  latter  ideas,  when  habitually 
connected  with  it,  must  give  to  that  suffering  a  more  direct  access 
to  the  conscience,  and,  of  course,  a  pungency  and  a  deterring 
power  utterly  unknown  to  any  merely  economical  proceeding. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  office  of  law  is  simply  to  command,  to 
forbid,  and  to  prescribe  the  consequences  of  disobedience.  This 
may  be  true  of  the  letter ;  but  there  must  be,  as  we  have  remark- 
ed, an  tdtimate  ground  to  the  law,  which  must  ever  manifest  itself 
in  its  proceedings.  Its  spirit  must  be  moral  or  immoral.  There 
can  be  no  neutrality.  And  if  immoral  in  the  merely  privative 
sense,  it  cannot  long  remain  thus,  without  assuming  the  positively 
immoral  and  irreligious  aspect. 

We  may  then  sum  up  what  has  been  advanced  on  this  subdi- 
vision of  our  argument,  by  a  brief  application  to  the  famous  anec- 
dote of  the  English  Judge.  Instead  of  giving  to  the  criminal  the 
naked  letter  of  the  maxim,  we  would  accompany  it  with  the  fol- 
lowing comment  or  paraphrase  fqr  his  better  instruction.  He  is 
punished,  we  would  admit,  prospectively y  that  horses  may  not  be 
stolen  ;  but  then,  he  is  also  punished  retrospectively ^  for  having 
stolen  the  horse  ;  BECAUSE,  If  this  retrospective  moral  element 
does  not  enter  into  the  idea  of  the  punishment,  it  will  have  no 
hold  upon  the  conscience,  either  of  the  criminal  or  of  others,  and 
will,  consequently,  so  lose  its  true  moral,  warning,  restraining, 
and  reforming  power,  that  it  will  not,  in  the  end,  even  prev&it 
horses  from  being  stolen. 

The  old  Themis,  with  her  sword  and  scales,  will  not,  however, 
be  so  easily  driven  out  of  the  world  as  some  of  our  reformers 
imagine.     The  necessities,  even  of  our  temporal  and  most  earthly 
relations,  require  that  she  should  retain 
daughter  of  Jove,  connecting  earth  wit) 
look  back  to  the  crime  and  its  intrinsic  dei 
ally  look  forward  to  the  preventing  pov 
thus  can  she  secure  either  the  higher  or 
as  old  Hesiod  tells  us,  is  she  indeed  the 
mate  offspring  : 

"Et^voiJiifiv  re  JIkijv   j6   xai  El^fi^K  tsdaXvZav, 

Nothing  could  more  impressively  show  the  deep  sentiment  of 
this  inherent  nature  of  justice,  transmitted  through  all  ages,  and 
coming  down  to  our  own  times  in  spite  of  an  irreligious  philoso- 
phy, than  the  fact  that  this  very  ancient  representation  is  now  the 
pictorial  emblem  of  our  own  most  democratic  State,  sculptured  and 
painted  on  all  our  legislative  and  judicial  edifices,  and  forming  the 
frontispiece  to  every  volume  of  our  statute  book.     Ancient  Themis 
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with  her  scales,  the  emblem  of  satisfaction,  and  her  sword, — re- 
garded in  all  ages,  in  books  sacred  and  profane,  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment as  well  as  in  uEschylus,  as  the  symbol  of  the  idea  of  re- 
tributive justice, — yet  stands  majestic  on  the  dome  of  our  capitol ; 
and  that,  too,  notwithstanding  the  irreligious  radicalism  that 
has  prevailed  around  her,  and  uttered  its  great  swelling  words  of 
vanity  in  her  very  presence.     We  ha       '^^  "      '     ' 

of  our  infidel  iconoclasts  had  not  loc 
most  expressive  pictorial  emblekn  rec 
Heaven,  we  trust,  will  preserve  hei 
Whether  the  emblem  perishes  or  i 
in  the  human  soul ;  for  Grod  has  f 
Horace  says,  will  come  back,  howev< 
thrust  out.  Even  should  the  new  p 
tionale  of  crime,"  prevail  for  a  seaso 
destroyed  are  compelled  to  reconstn 
ments,  this  sublime  idea  of  retributii 
throned  as  the  only  safe  guardian  of 
true  security  for  the  prevention  of  crime.    ' 

It  has  been  well  said,  that  if  utility  was  the  sole  ground  of  pun- 
ishment, then  there  might  be  cases  in  which  it  might  be  useful  to 
punish  the  innocent  as  well  as  the  guilty;*  since ' nothing  but 
extrinsic  expediencies  are  allowed  to  control  the  determina- 
tion. The  writer  to  whom  we  have  before  referred,  affects  to 
demolish  such  a  position  at  a  blow.  "It  is  very  true,"  says  he, 
"  that  if  utility  is  the  sole  ground  of  punishment,  and  if  it  were 
useful  to  punish  the  innocent,  then  it  would  be  right  to  punish  the 
innocent."  It  will  be  perceived,  of  course,  that  the  power  of  this 
rebutter  is  intended  to  lie  in  the  second  italicised  if.  "  And  t/^  it 
were  useful  to  punish  the  innocent,"  sAys  the  writer.  Now  this  very 

ally  blows  up  the  position  with  which 
if  is  the  concealed  torpedo  which  ut- 
own  machinery.  The  engineer  is  hoist 
,"  he  replies  to  his  proposed  query, 
inish  the  innocent."  Now  it  should  be 
10  force  in  an  argument  respecting  the 
J  it,  unless  it  be  taken  as  the  language 

i  or  the  law  assigning  the  grounds  on 
it  cannot  punish  the  innocent,  and  tht 
!  listen  to  any  outward  inductive  evi- 

<  ^  5  could  be  ever  useful.     Neither  is  it 

simply  the  position  of  the  legislator,  but  in  some  form  or  other  re- 
sounds in  ail  our  courts  of  justice,  and  in  almost  all  our  trials  for 
crime.  It  is  a  maxim  of  law,  not  expressed  in  the  statute  book 
but  pervading  it  everywhere  with  its  spirit.     It  proclaims  aloud — 

*  Dr.  Cheeverf  in  his  late  woikon  Capital  Punishmeat 
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It  cannot  be  useful  to  punish  the  innocent ;  under  no  possible  state 
of  things  can  it  be  useful  to  punish  the  innocent.  It  is  as  eternai 
and  as  immutable  a  principle,  as  that,  "  The  Judge  of  all  the  earth 
must  do  right.'' 

But  why  noti  How  does  the  law  or  the  legislator  know 
that  it  can  never  be  useftil  to  punish^  the  innoeent?  Hare  all  the 
facts  and  circumstances  been  examined,  in  connection  with 
which  the  proposition  mi^t  possibly  be  maintained  1  If  govern- 
ment is  solely  an  economical  agent,  it  ourht  not  to  take,  and  it 
cannot  take  this  for  granted,  before  it  has  been  abundantly  settled 
by  inductive  experimental  testimony.  In  the  low  character  here 
assi^ed  to  it,  the  law,  of  course,  can  know  nothing  of  any  higher 
kind  of  proof.  Any  a  priori  hypothesis  would  immediately  con- 
nect it  with  moral  considerations.  Perhaps,  then,  it  might  possi- 
bly turn  out,  that,  in  certain  circinnstances,  it  would  be  useful  to* 
punish  the  innocent.  But  no — the  law  utterly  refuses  even  to  ex- 
amine any  witnesses  on  the  point.  It  does  speak  a  priori — It  can 
never  be  useful  to  punish  the  innocent.  It  is  forced  to  utter  the 
language  of  the  moral  sense,  and  to  adopt  its  decrees  among  the 
grounds  c^  its  own  proceedings.  Not  more  sudden  is  the  repul- 
sion between  the  opposing  poles  of  ^e  magnet,  than  the  war  of 
ideas  between  the  terms  punishment  and  innocence,  when  brought 
in  contact  in  any  of  the  proceedings  of  jurisprudence.  But  how 
does  the  law  say  this  unless  it  has  to  do  with  the  conscience^ 
or  something  higher  than  anything  which  goes  under  the  name 
of  expediency  1  Let  the  act  be  ever  so  mischievous — a  thousand 
fold  more  so  than  many  others  which  are  the  proper  subjects  of 
pen  alt}' — ^let  it  be  an  act  which  from  the  nature  of  man  is  most 
likely  to  be  committed,  and  also  most  difficult  to  be  prevented ; — 
if  only  by  reason  of  insanity,  absence  of  evil  intention,  or  other 
ground,  it  can  rightly  be  connected  with  the  term  guiltless,  the 
mw  affirms  without  proof  or  experiment — It  cannot  be  useful  to 
punish  ^ti  It  may  be  preventea  by  the  employment  of  force,  even 
to  the  infliction  of  pain,  if  necessary,  but  it  canhot  be  punished* 
No  reason  can  be  given,  why  the  maxim  is  not  as  elemental  in 
human  as  in  Divine  law.  Wherever  the  terms  law,  punishment^ 
and  crime,  have  place,  there  it  also  necessarily  belongs.  We  can- 
not separate  what  Grod  has  so  indissolubly  joined  together. 

Jurisprudence  has  imqnestionably  a  wide  department,  which  we 
have  styled  economical.  It  may  be,  practically,  of  ^ater  extent 
than  the  moral,  although  not  so  important  or  high  in  its  nature.. 
The  two  departments  may  be  sometimes  so  blended,  that  both  may 
be  externally  combined  ii^  one  set  of  proceedings ;  and  again,  they 
may  give  rise  to  different  tribunals.  Certain  acts,  also,  may  pass- 
from  the  economical  to  the  moral  side,  by  reason  of  being  viola- 
tions of  positive  statutes,  without  which  they  would  have  had 
no  moral  character  of  obedience  or  disobedienee*     But  with  these 
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explanations,  we  may  say,  that  whatever  resemblances  may  be 
in  the  outward  forms  of ,  proceedings,  the  nature,  the  ideas  of 
the  two  departments  must  remain  distinct,  and  can  never  be 
fused  into  one.  There  are  nuisances  to  be  removed,  insane  per- 
sons to  be  kept  from  mischief,  and  contagious  diseases  to  be 
guarded  against.  We  may  even  imagine  a  case  of  this  lattei'  kind 
so  fatally  mischievous  in  its  effects,  as  to  have  no  other  effectual 
preventive,  except  the  removal  of  its  unfortunate  victim  from  life. 

Now,  in  such  instances,  how  would  the  law  proceed  ?  There 
must  be  a  tribunal  of  some  kind,  a  commission,  a  court — call  it 
what  you  please.  There  would  also  be  declaration,  evidence,  and 
adjudication.  But  how  changed  the  whole  vocabulary.  The  law 
is  removing  a  mischief, — its  only  business,  say  some,— but  in  this 
case  how  utterly  out  of  place  would  be  such  words  as  accusation, 
<:ondeBmation,  crime,  penalty,  &c.  1  The  moral  sense  revolts  at  the 
very  thought.  K,  however,  the  object j  above  all,  if  the  ground  and 
reason  of  the  law  are  the  same  in  both  cases,  whatjs  there  so  start- 
ling in  the  idea  of  using  the  same  or  similar  language,  although 
there  may  be  some  difference  in  the  incidents? 

But  hold,  one  may  say,  your  reasoning  is  very  illogical ;  your 
propositions  do  not  admit  of  illative  conversion.  Punishment  is 
the  removal  of  a  mischief — True,  says  the  objector,  we  hold  to 
that,  but  then  every  removal  of  a  miscnief  is  net  punishment.  If, 
however,  punishment  is  simply  the  remol^al  of  a  mischief,  and,  as 
far  as  human  law  is  concerned,  contains  nothing  more  in  its  gene- 
ric idea, — ^if  one  phrase  is  commensurate  with  the  other  in  regard 
to  the  essential  character,  and  they  differ  only  in  their  application 
to  various  modifications  of  mischiefs, — ^then,  we  say,  either  the 
predicate  is  arbitrarily  extended  beyond  the  subject,  or  the  pro- 
position, as  far  as  human  law  is  concerned,  is  capable  of  the  most 
general  oonversioni  Mischiefs  may  vary  in  innumerable  ways ; 
but  to  the  law  their  removal  is  essentially  the  same  thing,  so 
long  as  the  ground  pn  which  it  is  placed  regards  them  as  mischiefs 
<md  nothing  more.  When  no  other  element  or  idea  is  allowed  to 
come  iot«  me  one  than  into  the  other,  we  act  irrationally  in  giving 
them,  generically,  different  names,  although  they  might  have  sub- 
ordinate specific  terms  of  difference. 

The  truth,  th^n,  is,  that  punishment  is  the  removal  of  a  mis- 
chief,— and  something  more.;  and  this  something  more  is  not  an 
incident  merely,  or  a  specific  modification,  but  enters  into  the  con- 
stituting idea ;  so  that  when  this  is  removed,  it  ceases  to  be  pun- 
ishment, and  may  then  be  regarded  as  falling  into  the  ^ower  class* 
The  other  part,  namely,  its  employment  as  aineans  in  the  removal 
of  a  mischief,  may  more  properly  be  viewed  as  an  incident,  be- 
longing to  a  subordinate,  yet  an  important,  aspect  both  of  divine 
ana  human  law.  The  essential  element  by  which  it  differs  from 
everything  else,  is  the  idea  of  moral  desert  as  the  ground  of  inflic- 
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tion.  It  is  this  which  makes  a  generic ,  inistead  of  a  mere  specific 
difference  between  it  and  every  other  thing  which  may  be  called — 
the  removal  of  a  mischief  and  nothing'  more-  It  is  this,  too,  which, 
more  than  all  things  else,  gives  and  conserves  its  great  utilitarian 
efficacy,  in  remedying  those  mischiefs  to  which  it  is  applied. 

Again,  the  opposing  ai^ument  may  take  this  shape.  The  chief 
object  of  punishment,  it  may  be  said,  is  to  deter  ;  but  the  punish- 
ment of  an  insane  man,  who  had  committed  a  homicide,  would  not 
deter  others,  and,  thereforey  it  would  not  be  useful.  But  why 
would  it  not  deteri  This  brings  us  round  and  back  again  to  the 
same  old  ground  upon  which  we  are  ever  forced  by  the  moral  sense. 
It  would  not  deter y  because  it  is  unjust.  It  might  produce  indigna- 
tion and  dislike,  but  no  salutary  moral  fear.  It  would  never  reach 
the  conscience.  Mark  the  sequence  ©f  reasons— It  would  not  be 
useful  because  it  would  not  deter,  and  it  would  not  deter  because 
it  would  be  unjust.  The  law^then,  it  is  most  clear,  must  acknow- 
ledge an  idea  back  of  and  higher  than  utility,  from  which  the 
utility  itself  depends  for  its  support*  Let  the  reader  ponder  well 
the  two  propositions — It  is  not  useful  because  it  is  unjust j  and.  It 
is  unjusi  because  it  is  not  useful.  How  immense  the  difference  I 
It  is  no  mere  war  of  words.  Right  in  this  point,  this  question  of 
the  precedence  of  the  relative  or  the  absolute,  is  exhibited  that 
antipodal  distinction  which  runs  through  so  many  departments  of 
philosophy,  and  in  reference  to  which  men  must  array  themselves 
under  different  banners  in  polities,  morals,  and  religion.  If  the 
second  proposition  be  correct,  then,  in  every  given  ease,  the 
utility  or  the  contrary  must  first  be  established  by  outward  induc- 
tion as  matter  of  fact.  If  the  other  be  true,  then  the  moral  ele- 
ment stands  first  in  the  order  of  ideas,  and  a  moral  agent,  be  it  an 
individual  or  a  state,^  cannot  legitimately  proceed  a  step,  without 
in  some  way  acknowledging  the  necessary  priority.  In  the  com- 
mon applications  of  law,  utility  may  sometimes /wac/icaZ/y  precede  ; 
when  the  subject  is  elevated  into  the  higher  region  of  immutable 
ideas,  or  those  abstractions  of  which  some  speak  so  slightingly,  it  is 
found  that  all  expediency  goes  out,  when  severed  from  that  whioh 
constitutes  its  true  life. 

To  some,  much  of  the  reasoning  we  have  employed  may,  per- 
haps, seem  like  a  continual  paradox.  It  would  appear  to  make  it 
a  duty  to  aim  at  an  object  by  losing  sight  of  it.  It  is,  however,  in 
strict  accordance  with  that  philosophy  of  the  New  Testament,, 
which  4eclares  that,  "  He  who  would  find  himself,  or  find  his  life^ 
must  first  lose  it.'*  It  is  true  of  the  individual  j  it  is  true  of  the  State. 
It  can  only  secure  our  best  temporal  or  economical  well-being,  by 
ever  maintaining  a  connection  with  ideas  which  lie  above  and 
beyond  it. 

This,  too,  is  no  abstraction  removed  from  our  familiar  experi- 
ences.   A  man  may  have  a  certain  object^  and  yet  be  able  to 
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effect  that  object,  only  by  means  deriving  all  their  efficacy  from 
being  associated  with  higher  aims.  .A  little  knowledge  of  our- 
selves, or  of  human  nature,  might  teach  us,  that  no  one  will  so ' 
certainly  be  miserable  as  he  who  makes  his  happiness  the  great  and 
sole  end  of  his  existence  ;  and  we  may  be  assured,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  for  no  one  are  there  reserved  such  unspeakable  joys,  as 
for  him  who  utterly  forgetting  his  own  happiness,  as  the  aim  of 
life,  becomes  completely  absorbed  in  the  love  and  glory  of  God. 
To  apply  the  principle  to  more  ordinary  instances, — it  may  be 
proved,  fliat  those  schemes  of  social  reform,  like  that  of  Fourier 
for  example,  which  profess  to  take  into  view  this  life  only, 
must  ineyitably  defeat  their  object  by  the  very  means  they 
adopt  for  its  attainment.  He  doubtless  does  the  most,  in  the  end, 
to  advance  the  best  temporal  or  earthly  good  of  individuals  and 
communities,  who  is  most  successful  in  faithfully  directing  their 
minds  to  the  invisible  world,  and  in  urging  men  to  live  with 
continual  reference  to  its  most  solemn  verities.  What  can  be 
more  useful  than  religion !  and  yet  its  blessings  will  never  be 
known  by  him  who  seeks  it  ultimately  for  no  higher  end,  than  its 
adaptedness  to  promote  his  own  worldly  happiness. 

So  also  in  regard  to  the  State.  We  may  say  that  although 
justice  is  most  highly  useful  to  preserve  society,  yet  that,  in  fact, 
the  great  end  of  society  itself  is  the  conservation  of  justice,  and, 
in  that,  the  conservation  of  our  moral  nature.  It  is  not  merely  to 
preserve  the  social  peace,  to  maintain  personal  rights,  to  secure 
property, — ^but  above  all  these,  to  school  the  moral  sense,  to  train 
the  soul  to  reverence  for  law  as  law,  and  to  a  constant  contempla- 
tion of  moral  ideas,  through  those  temporal  forms,  which  God,  in 
the  Divine  institution  of  government,  intended  as  real,  although 
imperfect  types  of  a  higher  law  and  a  Holier  Justice. 

It  is  not  unfrequently  assumed,  that  those  who  contend  against 
the  expediency  doctrine  in  certain  aspects,  do  not  hold  that  govern- 
ment is  for  the  good  of  the  governed.  Sometimes  we  find  men  in 
this  way  undertaking  the  detence  of  the  Divine  administration ;  as 
though  there  were  really  any  who  held  that  God's  government  had 
not  reference  to  the  highest  good  of  the  universe.  There  is  in 
all  this  a  miserable  petitio  prindpii^  and  a  stupid  confounding  of 
certain  words,  when  the  whole  inquiry  turns  on  the  issue,  whether 
or  no  they  really  mean  the  same  thing.  They  use  the  word  goodj 
as  thougn  it  were  capable  of  the  most  easy  explication,  and 
were  not  in  reality  one  of  the  most  transcendent  of  all  terms. 
That  God  acts  for  the  highest  good,  is  a  self-evident  proposition. 
It  is  the  same  as  saying  that  he  acts  for  the  Godlike.  But  what  is 
this  summum  bonum  f  Here  reason  cannot  be  so  confident.  By 
the  aid  of  the  Scriptures,  elevating  the  range  of  her  vision,  she 
might  modestly  affirm,  that  it  is  God  himself  and  the  manifesta- 
tion of  his  moral  glory.     Whenever,  however,  she  asserts  dog- 
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matically  that  this  end  is  happiness,  and  that  this  happiness  is  the 
greatest  amount,  on  the  whole,  of  pleasing  sensations  felt  by  all 
varieties  of  being,  she  affirms  that  of  wjiich  she  knows  nothing, 
and  to  which  revelation  yields  not  its  sanction.  Although  the  dis- 
pute is  very  ancient,  it  is  yet  far  from  being  decided  that  the 
■  *Hd<}  is  synonymous  with  ih^^AyaSov,  There  may  be  a  thousand  spe- 
cies of  good,  each  one  far  above  what  is  often  styled  happiness. 
Even  from  our  own  dark  cave,  we  may  sometimes  get  a  glimpse  of 
the  truth,  that  a  sound  moral  sense  is  a  higher  good,  and  more  to 
be  desired  by  every  rational  being,  than  any  amount  of  happiness, 
ox  pleasing  sensations ^  as  the  term  has  been  defined  by  a  late  wri- 
ter on  moral  philosophy. 

But  leaving  these  abstractions,  as  some  would  style  tbem,  let  us 
meet  these  writers  on  their  own  ground.  Let  us  take  the  princi- 
ple quoted  from  Blackstone,  that  "  the  sole  object  of  punishment 
IS  the  prevention  of  crime.'*  This  may  be  admitted,  yet  still  the 
positions  are  unaffected,  that  crimes  are  to  be  punished  as  crimes^ 
and  that  government  in  this  acts  primarily  as  a  moral  power.  The 
proposition  also  in  a  lower  sense  is  unexceptionable,  when  con- 
templated from  a  certain  point  of  view.  It  may  be  true,  when  we 
take  into  account  simply  the  individuals  who  are  instrumentally 
employed  in  the  enactment,  or  declaratory  statement,  or  execution 
of  law.  Such  may  be  the  o6/ec^,  we  may  even  say,  the  sole  object, 
not  only  of  the  sheriff,  but  also  of  the  judge ;  not  only  of  the  judge, 
but  also  of  the  legislature,  and  even  of  the  people  by  whom  these 
are  ultimately  appointed.  We  do  not  intend  to  trifle  with  words, 
but  to  set  forth  what  we  regard  as  a  most  important  distinction. 
The  object  J  the  sole  object,  of  all  these,  may  be  wholly  economical 
or  utilitarian,  and  may  have  no  reference  to  absolute  moral  desert. 
Such,  we  say,  may  be  their  object^  their  motives,  or  the  influences 
operating  on  their  individual  or  collective  wills.  But  this,  we 
maintain,  is  a  distinct  thing  from  the  ground  and  reason*  of  law, 
viewed  in  its  application  to  ourselves.  In  its  highest  sense,  law  is 
not  the  creation  of  legislators  or  people.  Lex  est  neque  sententia 
homiuum  ingeniis  excogitatay  neque  scitum  aliquid  populorumj  sed 
etemum  qutddam.  Legislators  may  declare  it;  they  may  shape 
its  forms,  and  have  their  objects  and  their  motives  in  the  use  of  it. 
The  present  people  may  also  have  theirs.  These  may  be  high  or 
low,  right  or  wrong,  and  having  in  view  a  large  or  a  small,  a  moral 
or  an  immoral,  expediency.  But  the  ground  of  the  law,  the  reason 
of  the  law,  comes  not  from  them.  These  it  derives  from  its  con- 
nections with  the  eternal  and  the  universal ;  or  in  other  words^ 
with  its  parent — ^the  Law  of  God. 

Grovernment  is  certainly  so  far  dependent  on  the  popular  will 

*  Reasons  and  motiyes  are  clearly  distinct,  though  so  oilen  confounded.  One  is  erer 
ahtohite,  the  other  relative.  One  is  out  of  man,  the  other  one  has  respect  to  the  indi- 
vidual.  A  man  may  have  very  bad  motives,  and  very  good  reasons  for  the  same  act. 
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with  its  objects  and  motiyes,  that  men,  if  they  will  risk  the  re- 
sponsibility, may  have  it  or  not,  as  they  please.  So  far  it  may  be 
called  their  creation.  But  if  we  hare  law  and  government  at  all, 
and  not  miserable  counterfeits  of  them,  they  must  be  received 
with  all  the  ideas  and  principles  belonging  to  their  eternal  essence, 
and  which,  in  no  sense,  do  they  derive  from  us. 

So,  also,  in  respect  to  punishment.  It  may  be  used  by  judges, 
legislators,  and  people,  with  various  objects  having  reference  to 
higher  or  lower  utilities.  These  may  be  strictly  economical,  or 
there  may  be  in  addition  those  of  a  moral  kind.  But  the  reason 
of  punishment,  existing  absolutely  in  itself,  out  of  and  beyond  the 
motives  of  the  legislator,  judge,  or  people, — ^the  idea  or  ground  of 
punishment,  must  be  ever  one  and  the  same  in  all  law,  and  in  all 
government  throughout  the  universe.  Whenever  it  loses  this 
idea,  it  becomes  something  else,  and  the  retention  of  the  same 
name  is  an  unreasonable  and  arbitrary  misnomer. 

Let  it  be  conceded,  therefore,  for  the  sake  of  the  argument,  that 
in  regard  to  the  legislator,  &c.,  an  utilitarian  prevention  may  be 
the  sole  object.  For  this  purpose,  however,  there  is  employed 
the  instrument  punishment.  This  the  legislator  borrows  from  a 
higher  world  of  truth.  The  true  power  of  applying  it  is  not  his 
own.  In  itself,  it  belongs  not  to  hmi  or  to  the  people.  It  comes 
down,  as  we  expect  elsewhere  to  shoW)  from  God,  and  without 
this,  man  would  have  no  right  to  punish  his  fellow  man  at  all, 
either  on  economical  or  moral  grounds.  The  instrument,  then, 
must  be  taken  as  it  is,  and  if  it  necessarily  involves  in  its  application 
the  ideas  of  desert  and  retribution,  then  must  it  not  be  dissevered 
from  these,  or,  as  we  have  shown,  it  will,  in  the  end,  be  powerless 
to  accomplish  even  the  economical  objects  to  which  it  is  applied. 

Still,  it  may  perhaps  be  objected,  that  it  does  not  follow  that 
the  State  has  practically  anything  to  do  with  these  abstractions. 
It  may  employ  its  instrument  without  concerning  itself  about  the 
philosophy  of  its  efficacy.  These  moral  ideas,  if  they  are  so  im- 
portant, may  be  inculcated  by  private  teaching.  But  whom,  we 
ask,  is  the  state  to  trust  for  the  purpose  of  securing  this  import- 
ant auxiliary  result  ?  Shall  it  be  confided  to  a  Church,  viewed  as 
separate  and  superior,  or  as  in  alliance  and  subjection,  or  regard- 
ed, according  to  Dr.  Arnold's  view,  as  identified  with  the  body 
politic  1  But  when  there  is  that  complete  divorce,  which  is  now  so 
much  insisted  on,  what  guaranties  can  there  be  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  those  ideas  on  which  so  much  depends  for  lower  as  well  as 
for  higher  good!  Especially,  too,  if  the  state  itself  is  no  longer 
regarded  as  a  moral  power,  or  as  having  any  moral  ends,  or  as 
employing  any  moral  means. 

Education  is  now  the  talismanic  word  which  is  to  remedy  every 
diffictlty — and  education,  too,  in  morals.  All  over  the  land,  this  is 
now  the  popular  cry  of  demagogues  who  have  never  bestowed  an 
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hour's  thought  on  what  they  mean  by  the  term  moral  education, 
or  on  the  immense  difficulties,  which  their  own  theories  of  the 
State  must  unavoidably  throw  in  the  way  of  carrying  out  thisr  very 
popular  measure.  How  can  the  State  rightly  teach,  or  get  taught, 
what  she  does  not  herself  possess?  Our  children  must  certainly 
be  taught  morals — ^it  is  everywhere  said  even  by  those  radical  re- 
fonners  who  would  reduce  all  morals  to  a  system  of  physics.  Vir- 
tue or  morality  the  foundation  of  our  liberties,  is  the  current  cant ; 
mere  scientific  education,  it  has  become  fashionable  to  repeat,  will 
never  do.  But  what  morals,  and  with  what  sanctions?  Shall  our 
children  be  taught  from  old  formularies,  that  "  Every  sin  deserves 
God's  wrath  and  curse,  both  in  this  life  and  that  which  is  to 
come  ?"  That  would  be  preaching  religion,  uniting  Church  and 
State,  and  bringing  in  divine  justice,  with  other  ideas  dangerous 
to  our  liberties.  Shall  they  be  taught,  then,  that  crime  will  be 
punished  by  the  State,  as  crime,  because  it  is  morally  wrong,  or 
for  its  intrinsic  desert  1  Oh  no !  That  would-be  a  false  idea.  The 
State  as  such,  is  said  to  know  no  moral  distinctions.  Whence, 
then,  we  ask  again,  is  to  come  this  system  of  morals  for  common 
schools,  and  which  is  said  to  be  so  important  for  the  preservation 
of  our  republican  institutions  ?  There  is  nothing  answering  to  the 
name  as  derived  either  from  Heaven  or  Earth.  The  State,  on 
the  theory  we  are  opposing,  can  only  rive  its  sanction  to  some 
such  system  of  physical  ethics,  as  has  lately  been  inculcated  in 
the  Sing-Sing  State  Prison,  where  the  text-books  were  Fowler  on 
Amativeness  and  Combe's  Constitution  of  Man. 

If  sound  morals  then  are  necessary,  the  State,  on  this  scheme, 
has  no  means  in  itself  of  procuring  them.  It  must  trust  to  acci- 
dent, or  to  some  extraneous  aid  for  whose  continuance  it  has  no 
security,  ajid  which  may  foil  at  the  very  time  when  its  assistance 
might  be  most  needed.  Nothing  can  show  more  clearly  than  this, 
the  utter  monstrosity  of  the  doctrine,  that  a  sovereign  organism, 
which,  if  it  is  truly  such,  should  have  within  itself  all  the  means 
necessary  for  its  own  conservation,  and  which  has  thus  to  do  with 
some  of  the  highest  interests  of  humanity  (to  which  the  State 
must,  from  its  very  nature,  be  friendly  or  adverse) ,  should  be  in  a 
condition  so  powerless  for  good,  so  powerful  for  evil. 

Our  next  argument  under  this  head  is,  that  without  the  ideas  of 
desert  and  retribution,  or  of  a  moral  ground  of  punishment,  it 
will  be  impossible  to  maintain  a  true  gradation  of  penalties,  or 
avoid  such  a  derangement  of  the  scale,  as  by  shocking  the  moral 
sense,  will  tend  to  defeat  the  very  end  for  which  it  is  said  pun- 
ishment is  designed.  As  yet,  in  almost  all  systems  of  jurispru- 
dence, the  general  gradation  has  been  based  on  the  moral  sense, 
with  incidental  modifications  called  for  by  the  economical  depart- 
ment of  law.  When,  however,  the  moral  ideas  and  de^ees 
become  greatly  deranged,  the  injury  to  the  public  and  individual 
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conscience,  and  through  this  to  the  economical  welfare,  must  be  very 
serious.  It  must  be  so,  since  men  are  so  made,  that  they  do  not 
in  general  separate  their  practical  views  of  right  and  wrong  very 
widely  from  the  law  with  which  they  are  in  the  nearest  and  most 
constant  association.  The  reason  of  this,  as  founded  in  the  purpose 
of  God,  has  an  intimate  connection  with  the  third  branch  of  our 
argument,  namely,  the  express  Divine  institution  of  government ; 
but  here  we  simply  take  into  view  the  fact.  We  cannot  sufficiently 
estimate  the  law's  educating  power  for  good  or  evil.  It  is  admit- 
ted that  the  moral  and  economical  administration,  although  logic- 
ally distinct,  must  be  to  some  extent  blended  in  practice.  This 
may  also  give  rise  to  a  partial  blending  of  ideas.  The  common 
feeling  of  mankind  has  ever  connected  the  thought  of  retribution 
more  with  the  higher,  whilst  the  notion  of  mere  expediency  has 
more  generally  mingled  with  the  punishment  of  the  lower  order  of 
crimes  and  misdemeanors.  In  witnessing  the  punishment  of  theft, 
or  of  slight  personal  wrongs,  the  security  of  property  and  the  pub- 
lic peace  are  most  naturally  suggested ;  in  contemplating  the  doom 
of  the  violator,  the  midnight  incendiary,  or  the  murderer,  the  moral 
ideas  of  guilt,  desert,  and  retribution  most  readily  arise  to  the  souk 

*'  It  does  not  appear,"  Dr.  Arnold  well  remarks,  *'  how  on  any 
other  than  pui^ly  moral  considerations,  the  state  is  justified  in 
making  certain  abominations  penal ;  such  acts  involving  in  them 
no  violence  or  fi:aud  upon  persons  or  property,  which,  according 
to  some,  are  the  only  objects  of  a  state's  care"  (Arnold's  Lee,  p. 
70) .  There  are  some  most  shocking  crimes,  which,  away  from 
their  immediate  agents,  are  productive  of  little  or  no  injury  to 
society, — at  all  events,  of  far  less  than  other  crimes  involving  a 
much  lower  degree  of  moral  guilt.  Even  to  the  perpetrators,  the 
injury  is  more  of  a  moral  than  a  physical  kind  ;  consisting  mainly 
in  a  degradation  and  a  brutalizing  of  the  moral  nature.  They  are 
also  such  as  are  not  likely  to  become  very  frequent.  So  odious 
are  they,  even  to  fallen  humanity,  that  they  require  no  painful  in 
terrorem  penalty  to  prevent  their  being  often  committed.  If,  how- 
ever, they  were  left  unpunished,  or  visited  with  a  less  penalty, 
the  moral  sense  would  cry  out  against  the  anomaly  as  an  utter  sub- 
version of  the  fundamental  principle  of  all  righteous  government. 
Indeed,  it  may  be  maintained,  that  this  injury  to  the  public  con- 
science is  done,  whenever  a  crime  of  less  moral  magnitude  is  pun- 
ished more  severely  than  one  involving  greater  guilt ;  unless  it  can 
view  the  penalty,  m  the  former  case,  as  divided,  and  a  part  refer- 
red to  the  economical  proceeding  which  it  is  admitted  the  state 
may  rightly  take.  It  is,  however,  such  a  minglii^  of  lower  con- 
siderations with  the  higher,  as  a  wise  legislator  would  use  with  the 
utmost  caution,  lest  it  should  nesult  in  l£at  most  inexpedient  of  all 
things,  a  derang^ent  of  the  public  moral  sense. 

Blackstone  is  sometimes  quoted  in  support  of  the  position  that  de- 
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sert  is  not  the  ^und  of  punishment.  There  need  be  no  great 
objection  to  this,  when  viewed  simply  as  the  opinion  of  a  lawyer 
having  his  mind  upon  the  outward  preceptive  part  of  the  law,  re- 
garded as  practically  commanding,  prohibiting,  and  punishing, 
without  reference  to  the  ultimate  ground  and  reason.  In  respect 
to  the  true  nature  of  government  as  a  Divine  institution,  and 
of  the  magistrate  wieldii^  the  sword  of  justice  as  "  a  minister 
of  Grod,"  we  must  esteem  his  philosophy  and  his  authority  as  far 
inferior  to  that  of  the  Apostle  Paul  ;  and  yet  his  statement  may 
perhaps  be  admitted  when  contemplated  from  his  own  point  of 
view.  It  is,  however,  most  interesting  to  observe,  how  soon  his 
own  moral  sense  compels  him  (unconsciously  perhaps),  to  use 
language  inconsistent  with  the  doctrine  attributed  to  him.  Verj' 
soon  after  his  proposition  respecting  the  object  of  punishment,  he 
tells  us,  that  "  the  penalty  m  certain  cases  ought  to  exceed  the 
damage  sustained  by  the  sufferer,  because  it  is  contrary  to  reason  and 
equity  that  the  guilty  should  suffer  no  more  than  the  innocent  has 
done  before.'^  Here  is  a  direct  appeal  to  moral  considerations, 
aside  from  that  measure  of  pain  whicn,  without  reference  to  desert, 
might  be  enough  to  deter  from  the  crime.  Reason  and  equity  de- 
mand something  more.  It  is  on  the  gTOund,  too,  that  the  deterring 
power  would  be  weakened  by  the  sense  of  injustice  arising  from 
the  moral  irregularity.  Here,  likewise,  is  something  very  much 
like  the  idea  of  expiation,  satisfaction,  or  the  reprobated  lex  tali- 
om$. 

A^n  he  says  (Vol.  iv.,  17) ,  "  It  is  moreover  absurd  and  im- 
politic to  apply  the  same  punishment  to  crimes  of  different  malig-^ 
nity.^^  Here,  too,  are  moral  ideas,  regarded  as  an  independent 
and  ultimate  ground  lying  farther  back  than  the  economical,  and 
which  the  latter  department  cannot  disregard  without  greatly  im- 
pairing its  own  efficacy.  "  It  is  impolitic,"  that  is,  it  is  inexpe- 
dient because  it  is  unjust^  and  not  unjust  because  it  is  inexpedient. 
Here  comes  up  again  that  most  important  distinction,  to  which  we 
have  before  called  attention,  exhibiting  even  in  the  mind  of  one 
who  would  seem  to  maintain  the  other  theory,  the  necessary  and 
eternal  priority  of  moral  ideas  to  the  economical  and  the  expe- 
dient. 

"  When  men,"  Blackstone  again  reniarks,  "  see  no  distinction 
made  in  the  nature  and  cnradation  of  punishment,  the  generality 
will  be  led  to  conclude  that  there  is  no  distinction  in  the  guilt" 
(Vol.  iv.,  18).  But  if  moral  desert  is  not  the  ground  of  punish- 
ment, what  have  they  to  do  with  the  guilt,  unless  the  generality 
are  to  be  treated  as  the  exoteric  multitude,  who  are  liot  to  be  initi- 
ated into  the  more  philosophic  views  of  i  urisprudence  ?  A  most  im- 
portant admission  this,  that  law,  even  human  law,  is,  and  of  neces- 
sity must  be,  that  moral  or  immoral  educating  power  which  we 
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contend  it  is ;  and  that>  therefore,  if  for  no  other  reasons,  it  must 
have  regard  to  desert  as  a  ground  of  punishment. 

To  be  sure,  he  would  have  us  believe,  that  only  to  the  gene- 
rality is  the  law  such  a  necessary  schoolmaster ;  yet  how  clearly  is 
it  proved  by  the  intuitive  manifestation  of  his  own  moral  sense, 
that  to  this  generality  of  conscience-taught  men,  belonged  even 
the  great  jurist  himself.  "  Men,"  he  says,  "  will  be  led  to  con- 
clude that  there  is  no  distinction  in  guilt ;"  but  if  it  is  generally 
understood  that  "  moral  guilt,"  as  the  writer  in  the  Democratic 
Review  maintains,  "is  not  the  ground  of  punishment,'^  then  this 
effect  ought  not  to  follow ;  men  should  not  be  led  tibus  to  con- 
clude. This,  however,  has  not  yet  become  established  as  "  The 
Rationale  of  crime."  It  is  not  so  understood ;  and  cannot  be  so 
understood,  without  fatally  corrupting  and  changing  the  moral  and 
political  constitution  of  humanity  from  its  deepest  foundations. 

If  it  be  true  that  the  state,  in  dealing  with  crime,  cannot  make 
"moral  guilt  a  ground  of  punishment,"  it  would  follow,  of  course, 
that  it  could  neither  make,  nor  countenance,  any  such  distinctions 
as  would  imply  moral  degradation.  The  law  might  inflict  its 
amount  of  pain,  just  enough,  according  to  some  Bentham  estimate, 
to  deter  the  criminal  or  otners  from  a  similar  mischievous  act ;  but 
it  could  not  regard  him,  in  the  act,  as  morally  worse  than  any 
others  in  the  community.  Degradation,  therefore,  could  form  no 
part  of  punishment,  or  be  lawfully  regarded  as  one  of  its  just  con- 
sequences. If  it  be  said  that  it  may  be  employed  to  deter,  even  in 
the  economical  scheme,  as  well  any  other  species  of  pain  or  un- 
easiness, the  answer  is,  that  the  moral  sense  revolts  at  the  very 
thought  of  any  such  use,  disconnected  from  moral  ideas.  Indeed, 
severed  from  these,  it  could  no  longer  be  de^adation.  All  the 
mere  physical  power  of  human,  or  even  of  divine  law,  could  not 
make  it  such.  If,  then,  the  State  cannot  thus  employ  it  by  way 
of  punishment,  much  less  can  this  be  justly  done  bv  that  thin^ 
called  society,  viewed  as  something  different  from  the  organized 
State.  If  the  employment  by  the  one  is  an  usurpation  of  3ie  pre- 
r(^tive  of  Gtod,  much  more  is  this  true  of  the  other  which  has 
even  less  claim  to  a  divine  sanction  or  a  divine  institution. 

It  may  be  easily  conceived  what  an  effect  such  a  doctrine  must 
have  upon  the  mind  of  a  criminal,  and  how  greatly  it  must  modify 
and  diminish  the  restraining  and  deterring  power  of  punishment. 
The  lesson  has  of  late  been  taught  with  great  assiduity,  not  simply 
to  a  select  few  who  are  initiated  into  the  higher  mysteries  of  this 
philosophical  Ekusis,  but  to  "  the  generality"  in  our  state-prisons. 
^^  Your  position  is  so  humiliating,"  said  an  acquaintance  to  a  pri- 
soner, as  we  were  lately  told  in  a  letter  in  one  of  the  public  jour- 
nals,— ^^  your  position  is  so  humiliating,  that  I  shoula  think  you 
would  rather  shun  than  meet  your  oldfiiends."  **  Oh,  no,''  he 
replied,  ^^  there  is  nothing  hunuliating  about  it ;  it  19  unjfbrtunaief 
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to  be  sure,  but  nothing  more*'^  It  is  just  the  lesson  that  might 
have  been  learned  from  Sampson's  Rationale  of  Crime,  or  from  our 
State  Prison  Matron's  new  phrenological  library,  and  is  in  strict- 
est accordance  with  the  physical  theory  of  crime  and  punishment. 
But  if  moral  considerations  form  a  ground  of  the  law's  proceeding, 
or  if  they  have  any  place  whatever  in  criminal  jurisprudence,  then 
he  ought  to  have  felt  himiiliated,  and,  unless  he  did  so  feel,  his 
punishment  was  not  producing  upon  him  any  true  reforming  or 
preventing  effect. 

^'  This  IS  the  very  spirit  of  pharisaism,"  say  some.  "You  woidd 
shut  out  the  unfortimate  man  Vfith  the  unfortunate  cerebral  organi- 
zation from  all  return  to  society,  and  of  consequence  from  all  refor- 
mation." We  are  aware  how^  very  popular,  even  with  those  who 
pretend  to  be  conservative,  is  the  cant  that  talks  of  "  lifting  the 
fallen  soul  from  its  degradation,  of  inspiring  the  debased  with  a  true 
self-respect,  and  winning  him  by  love  from  the  paths  of  sin  and 
shame  to  those  of  virtue  and  honor."  Some  who  use  such  language 
are  very  fond,  too,  of  setting  forth  themselves  as  peculiarly  Christ- 
like, whilst  they  maintain  a  doctrine  which  not  only  takes  away 
all  grounds  for  repentance  and  humiliation,  but  denies  even  the 
very  existence  of  sin.  With  them,  the  great  object  would  seem  to 
be  to  keep  the  criminal  from  all  sense  of  humiliation,  as  inconsis- 
tent with  that  "  self-respect"  which  alone  frimishes  a  ground  for 
reform.  How  really  opposed  is  all  this  to  the  spirit  of  tnat  gospel 
which  teaches  repentance  and  atonement ;  how  cruel,  too,  when 
rightly  viewed,  is  such  a  course  towards  the  wretched  being  him- 
self. This  silly  sentimentalism  prattles  of  the  redeeming  power 
of  music,  "  of  Its  touching  memories  lingering  in  the  soul  like  a 
glance  of  its  early  sunlight,  and  of  the  aspirations  it  produces  to 
be  once  again  pure  and  good,  &c. ;"  as  though  in  the  experience 
of  the  world  the  discovery  were  yet  to  be  made,  that  one  may  melt 
under  the  influence  of  a  song— especially  if  that  song  falsely  appeals 
to  his  most  selfi^  sympathies  as  a  poor  wronged  victim  of  soaety — 
and  the  next  day,  if  unrestrained,  commit  the  worst  of  crimes 
against  that  very  society  towards  which  he  is  thus  made  to  believe 
that  he  stands  m  a  hostile  relation.  Every  view  that  a  criminal 
takes  of  himself,  whether  inspired  by  music,  or  poetry,  or  phreno- 
logy^  or  anything  else,  that  is  unaccompanied  bv  a  painful  repent- 
ance and  true  humiliation,  is  productive  of  a  false  feeling ;  and  it 
is  yet  to  be  proved  that  all  false  feeling,  like  everySiing  else 
that  is  false,  does  not  generate  a  disposition  favorable  to,  rather 
than  averse  from  crime.  If  experience  did  not  abundantly  prove 
it,  the  true  philosophy  of  the  affections  might  demonstrate  that 
nothing  is  ultimately  so  hardening  to  the  soul  as  spurious  emotion 
connected  with  no  right  feeling  of  the  real  moral  condition  of  the 
unhappy  subject  of  its  influence. 

We  maintain,  then,  that  the  apparently  sterner  view  is,  in 
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reality,  by  far  the  most  humane,  not  only  for  society,  but  also  for 
the  criminal  himself.  The  one  would  make  restoration  to  a 
higher  moral  grade,  a  previous  step  to  reformation;  the  other  would 
give  him  that  place  only  when  after  fair  trial,  and  competent  tests, 
he  could  be  truly  pronounced  reformed.  The  previous  humilia- 
tion, according  to  the  philosophy  of  the  Bible  and  all  right  views 
of  human  nature,  is  a  most  important  part  of  the  necessary  means 
to  such  a  result.  The  course  practised  at  the  Sing  Sing  State  Prison 
has  a  direct  tendency  to  prevent  this ;  or,  most  likely,  to  produce 
a  sentimental  reformation,  having  no  real  ground  in  the  conscience, 
furnishing  no  real  strength  agamst  temptation,  and  no  security 
against  the  worst  of  crimes.  Moreover,  to  treat  the  criminal  as 
though  he  were  not  degraded,  is  a  lie  on  its  very  face  ;  it  is  not 
honest ;  it  is  not  acting  according  to  the  truth  of  things ;  and,  like 
everything  else  that  is  hollow  and  deceptive,  must  be  mischievous. 
There  is  a  want  of  that  sincerity  without  which  there  can  be  no 
hope  for  good.  The  philanthropy  is  unreal  and  affected;  the 
reformation  resulting  must  be  of  the  same  character*  Grenuine 
repentance  would  turn  away  from  it  to  that  better  sympathy,  which 
to  some  may  seem  like  pharisaism,  but  which  has,  in  reality,  more 
of  the  true  feeling  of  brotherhood  in  proportion  as  it  is  more  sin  • 
cere,  and  is  therefore  more  truly  efficacious  for  good,  because  it 
does  not  attempt  to  separate  ideas  which  God  has  indissolubly 
joined  together. 

Our  third  argument,  or  the  one  from  the  Scriptures,  is  necessa- 
rily deferred  to  another  occasion. 


ARTICLE  III. 
THE   BIBLE   ITS  OWN  INTERPRETER. 

By  Pmor.  Hirrt  P.  Tafpaw,  D  J).,  New  York; 

The  Bible  is  the  voice  of  our  Father  in  Heaven,  speaking  to 
us,  his  ignorant  and  sinful  children.  He  speaks  to  us  that  he  may 
enlighten  and  correct  us-^that  he  may  make  us  wise  and  ^ood  like 
himself.  It  is  to  be  presumed  that  he  speaks  in  a  way  adapted  to 
our  ignorance  and  our  wants — that  he  speaks  so  that  we  may  un- 
derstand him,  and  of  things  which  it  behoves  us  most  of  all  to 
know. 

Now  we  do  not  find  in  this  Bible  a  system  of  science  or  of  art, 
by  which  the  efforts  of  the  human  mind  are  anticipated  and  ren- 
dered unnecessary.  '  These  have  been  left  to  our  own  thought  and 
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skill  to  work  out/  and  slowly  to  ripen  from  age  to  age.  He  has 
poresented  us  the  objects  of  science,  and  the  materials. of  art  in  the 
universe  around  us ;  and  he  has  planted  deep  within  our  minds 
the  elements  of  truth,  and  the  principles  of  investigation  and  rea- 
soning— ^and  here  he  has  left  us. 

But  there  were  truths  and  interests  too  high  and  momentous  tQ 
be  given  up  to  the  slow  development  of  ages,— -even  if  the  human 
mind  of  itself  could  have  grasped  them.  But  there  were  truths 
and  interests  which  the  human  mind  of  itself  could  not  reach,  or 
in  a  degree  very  limited  and  insufficient.  Redemption  from  sin 
and  all  its  attending  and  consequential  evils,  and  the  state  of  man 
after  death,  are  the  two  great  problems  before  which  all  mere  phi- 
losophy and  science  have  ever  stood  abashed.  The  highest  cul- 
tivation of  the  intellect  and  the  taste  still  leaves  the  heart  corrupt ; 
and  the  most  glorious  and  ripened  knowledge  of  the  visible  and 
temporal,  contains  no  adequate  data  of  the  invisible  and  the  eter- 
nal. The  high  hope,  the  illimitable  destiny,  the  final  well-being 
of  men  lie  in  these  solemn  and  sublime  problems,  but  he  does  not 
find  the  solution  within  himself,  nor  in  the  n^chanism  of  the 
world  around  him.  It  is  on  these  great  questions  that  God  speaks 
to  him.  He  will  not  leave  his  poor  child  in  darkness — He  will 
not  abandon  him  to  the  poM;:er  of  evil. 

In  accordance  with  His  benevolent  purpose,  the  language  which 
He  employs,  is  the  familiar  language  in  use  between  man  and  man. 
And  while  he  employed  men  as  the  instruments  of  his  revelation, 
and  so  inspired  them  that  they  should  communicate  the  truth  ade- 
quately and  without  any  admixture  of  error,  he  still  permitted 
them  to  speak  both  according  to  their  vernacular  idiom,  and  their 
individual  peculiarities  of  style,  and  according  to  the  usages  of  lan- 
guage generally,  in  respect  to  illustrations,  figures,  and  graces  of 
speech. 

The  Bible,  therefore,  is  not  a  book  of  philosophy,  for  it  does 
not  profess  to  treat  of  philosophical  subjects ;  ^or  is  it  a  book  of 
science,  for  it  does  not  profess  to  treat  of  scientific  subjects  ;  but 
it  is  a  book  of  history  and  biographies,  of  religious  and  moral 
truths,  and  institutions ;  a  book  of  laws,  prophecies,  comminations, 
and  promises ;  a  book  wherein  is  revealed  the  origin,  the  condi- 
tion, the  duty,  the  salvation,  and  the  immortal  hope  of  man. 

It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the  topics  of  this  Book  have  most  inti- 
mate relations  with  various  parts  of  philosophy,  such  as  ontology 
and  psychol(^ ;  and  that  facts  are  introduced  which  seem  to  in- 
volve, to  some  extent,  particular  views  of  science,  such  as  geology 
and  astronomy  ;  but,  then,  no  philosophical  dbcussions  are  inter- 
woven— ^no  philosophical  terms  are  employed — and  no  scientific 
doctrines  are  professedly  and  systematicallv  ^ven,  but  every  kind 
of  knowledge  appears  in  practical  moral  relations,  and  under  turns 
of  thought  and  forms  of  expression  according  vrith  the  popular 
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apprehension.  With  the  exception  of  prophecies  relating  to  re- 
mote events^  where  the  imnort  is  designedly  and  for  obviously 
wise  reasons,  concealed  under  mysterious  symbols  and  imagery, 
*  the  Sacred  writings  are  so  written  as  to  be  easily  understood  bv 
those  U>  whom  they  are  addressed.  Moses  wrote  under  the  Di** 
vine  inspiration  and  direction,  for  the  information  and  instruc- 
tion of  his  countrynften,  in  the  vernacular  idiom.  There  is  no  doubt 
thai  he  meant  to  be  understood,  and  that  he  was  understood.* 
The  book  of  Job  was  an  intelligible  book  to  the  readers  of  his  age. 
All  the  Sacred  historians  evidently  wrote  on  the  same  principles, 
and  were,  at  least,  as  well  understood  by  their  countrymen,  as 
the  historians  of  other  nations  are  by  their  countrymen.  The 
Psalms,  and  the  devotional  parts  of  the  Bible,  generally,  were  in- 
tended,  like  all  devotional  books,  for  popular  use  t^id  edification ; 
and  furnished  to  the  devotional  heart  apt,  natural,  and  beautiful 
expressions. 

Those  predictions  which  related  to  events  near  at  hand,  such  as 
the  prediction  delivered  to  Hezekiah  respecting  his  death,  and  the 
predictions  of  Jeremiah  concerning  the  captivity,  were  delivered 
m  plain  and  direct  language.  The  same  is  true  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament. The  discourses  of  Christ  were  at  first  delivered  openly 
to  the  people  and  to  his  disciples,  plainlv  with  the  intent  to  in- 
struct them.  And  it  cannot  be  questioned  that  all  who  heard  him 
with  a  right  spirit — like  Mary  sitting  at  his  feet — ^^were  instructed. 
There  was  no  man  that  ever  spoke  like  this  man,  whether  we 
consider  the  wisdom  or  the  plainness,  the  sincerity  or  the  authority 
with  which  he  spoke.  It  is,  true,  indeed,  that  he  sometimes  spake 
in  paraUes  which  seemed  to  require  an  explanation.  But  that 
noming  was  intended  to  be  concealed  is  evident  firom  the  iact  that 
the  explanation  was  given  to  the  disciples  as  soon  as  requested  by 
them,  and  now  standi  upon  the  pages  of  the  Gospel,  a  peipetual 
record.  Nor  is  there  any  reason  for  believing  that  it  would  not 
with  equal  readiness  have  been  aflForded  to  any  other  sincere  in- 
quirers from  among  the  multitude,  Christ  did  not  choose  to  cast 
his  instructions  like  pearls  before  swine^  but  put  them  often  in  a 
form  which  was  calculated  to  test  the  sincerity  and  earnestness  of 
his  auditors ; — if  they  sought  for  the  explanation  they  obtained  it, 
and  then  when  it  wjbls  obtained,  the  truth  appeared  the  more  vivid 

«  «  The  plainest  and  most  nataial  view  of  the  langaage  of  the  Sacred  Historian 
is,  that  his  ezpressibns  onght  to  be  received  by  us  in  the  sense  in  which  they  weie 
andentood  by  the  peopjb  to  whom  he  addressed  himself.  If.  when  speaking  of  the 
Creation,  instead  of  using  the  terms  light  and  water,  he  had  spoken  of  the  former 
as  a  wave,  and  of  the  latter  as  the  union  of  two  invisible  airs,  he  would  assuredly 
have  been  perftctly  unintBlligible  to  his  countiTmen :  at  the  distance  ot  above  three 
thousand  years  his  writings  would  have  just  llegun  to  be  comprehended ;  and  pos- 
sibljr  three  tlioUMind  years  heilce,  those  vie^^s  may  be  aJs  inapplicable  to  the  then 
ezistiiig  state  of  human  knowledge,  as  they  would  nave  been  when  the  tot  chap- 
ter of  Genesis  was  written.''--iVtNl4  jBridj^iM^  T¥taHsi.bif  CharUs  Babbagt,Ck[^ 
UrV. 

TBIBD  SSEIE8,  YOL.  HI.    NO.  I.  7 
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under  this  form  of  representatioii.*  When  Christ  preached  od 
the  hills,  in  the  plains,  and  in  the  streets  of  Judea,  none  conld  fail 
to  know  and  comprehend,  who  would  attentivefy  and  candidly  hear, 
earnestly  inquire,  and  devoutly  meditate ;  ana  so  at  the  present 
time,  none  can  fail  to  know  ana  comprehend  these  simple,  weighty 
and  beautiful  discourses,  who  read  them  earnestly  and  thoroughly, 
and  with  an  humble  and  childlike  spirit. 

The  discourses  of  the  Apostles  as  recorded  in  the  book  of  The 
Acts,  are  of  the  same  simple^  direct,  and  earnest  character.  It  is 
plain  that  they  meant  to  give  instruction — ^that  they  meant,  if  pos* 
sible,  to  satisfy  the  understanding  of  their  hearers.  Hence,  when 
they  address  their  countrymen,  the  Jews,  they  borrow  illustrations 
and  authorities  from  the  Old  Testament  ;t  and  when  they  address 
the  Greeks,  they  quote  admired  passages  from  their  own  poets.| 
The  Apostolical  JEpistles  were  addressed  to  the  Churches,  and  unde^ 
niably  from  the  whole  style  and  manner,  and  from  the  general 
character  of  the  salutations  with  which  they  open,  as  well  as  from 
express  charges  to  this  effeet,§  were  intended  to  be  read  openly 
for  the  instruction  of  all  the  members.  It  does  not  appear  from 
anythine  contained  in  these  Episties  that  any  system  of  philoso- 
phy, or  deep  erudition  of  any  kind,  was  necessary  in  order  to  under- 
stand  and  profit  by  them ;  addressed  to  the  people  they  seem 
honestly  intended  for  the  instruction  of  the  people.  Indeed,  the 
chief  writer  of  these  Episties,  although  himself  a  man  of  learning, 
is  very  explicit  in  representing  their  ^^  calling''  as  not  effect^ 
through  the  wisdom  or  eloquence  of  this  world.]]  It  was  instruc- 
tion given  in  sii^plicity  and  faithfulness  to  the  ordinary  human 
mind — it  was  instruction  desired  not  particularly  for  the  select 
classes — ^the  noble,  the  wise,  &e  philosophical,  but  for  the  masses, 
and  for  the  select  classes  only  as  merged  in  the  masses.  Throu^- 
out  the  whole  course  of  this  Divine  instruction,  from  the  preaching 
of  Christ  onwards,  it  was  a  Gospel  preached  to  the  poor — ^it  was, 
like  the  light  of  the  sun  and  the  ambient  atmosphere,  a  universal 
gift,  for  there  was  a  universal  want.  There  is,  however,  one  aid 
announced,  an  essential  and  indispensable  aid  to  the  right  under- 
standing and  recei)tion  of  the  Divine  gift,  and  that  is  the  Divine 
Spirit  himself  in  his  illuminating  and  regenefatii^  power  ;ir  but  it 
is  an  aid  held  out  freely  and  sincerely  to  all,  as  freely  as  our  daily 
bread,  and  as  sincerely  as  the  proffer  of  this  bread  made  by  the 
parental  hand.**   . 

The  Bible  is,  therefore,  as  we  have  said,  the  voice  of  our  Father 
in  heaven  speaking  to  us  his  ignorant  and  sinful  children,  and 


*  Luke,  Chap.  TiiL  t  AcU,  Chap.  viL  t  AcU,  Chap.  xviL,  ▼.  2)8. 

^  2  These.,  Chap,  v.,  r.  27. 

li  1  Cor.,  Chap,  v.,  ▼.  1 8— dl.   Kxnois,  r,  26,  evidently  rafeia  to  the  meant  or  afmi 
-4uad  Ch«i>.  ii,  ▼.  1—5.  , 
t  Ibid.,  Chap,  ii.,  ts.  9^16.  **  Luke,  Chap,  zi,  y.  0^14. 
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speaking  in  the  most  apt  way  to  meet  oar  condition  and  to  bring 
us  back  to  himself.  The  prodigal  son  understood  the  voice  of  his 
father  when  he  received  him  and  forgave  him,  and  rejoiced  that 
the  lost  one  was  found  again ;  and  cannot  we  understand  the 
heavenly  voice '?  He  who  made  the  human  mind  must  perfectly 
comprehend  all  its  capacities,  and  be  able  to  trace  and  estimate  its 
nicest  movements ;  He  who  gave  the  power  of  lan^a^,  must  be 
capable  of  using  language  with  the  utmost  skill  and  enfect  for  all 
the  ends  of  language — ^for  teaching  and  persuading.  The  Bible, 
therefore,  is  to  b^  received  as  the  best  book,  not  only  in  respect  to 
the  facts  and  doctrines  which  it  contains,  but  also  in  respect  to  the 
style  of  its  composition,  as  designed  to  set  forth  clearly  and  fully 
these  facts  and  doctrines. 

One  thing  is  not  to  be  forgotten  here,  and  that  is,  that  the  Bible 
while  written  so  as  to  be  intelligible  to  those  to  whom  it  was  at 
first  addressed,  is  written,  also,  so  as  to  be  intelligible  to  men  of 
all  ages  and  nations.     This  is  indeed  the  charactenstic  of  all  those 

?eat  works  in  literature  which  stand  as  everlasting  monuments  of 
ruth  and  Beauty — which  simple  and  massive  as  me  pyramids  are 
even  more  endunng,  because  founded  on  universal  prmciples  and 
addressed  to  the  common  mind  and  heart  of  man.  But  a  lust  and 
impartial  criticism  must  award  this  merit  in  a  supereminent  degree  to 
the  Sacred  Writings.  Even  in  that  mostremote  patriarchal  age'we 
feel  at  home.  The  beautiful  pictures  of  the  form  of  that  early  life 
of  man  are  fresh  with  the  colors  of  nature  and  of  truth — we  under- 
stand and  are  impressed  by  the  characters— our  hearts  respond  to 
the  sentiments.  The  same  holds  true  of  all  the  descriptions,  and 
the  histories  and  biographies  of  this  precious  volume — ^they  be- 
long to  the  human  race.  Nor  do  the  strictly  didactic  parts  fall 
short  in  this  characteristic  of  universality — ^indeed  it  is  the  more 
€ulmirable  here,  for  it  is  in  this  specie^  of  writing  that  human  wit 
has  most  signally  failed.  Many  of  the  most  iUustrious  philoso- 
phers were  wont  to  affect  obscurity  in  their  writings,  as  if  the 
wisdom  which  they  professed  to  make  known  were  too  august  to 
be  presented  to  men  without  a  veiled  countenance.  Even  Plato 
and  Aristotle  are  often  obscure  to  their  nK>st  enraptured  disciples : 
Scholasticism  delighted  to  pile  moimtains  of  subtleties  upon  the 
green  fields  of  truth,  as  if  it  were  better  to  be  amazed  than  to  be 
fed.  The  Withers  took  their  familiar  walks  amid  the  labyrinths  of 
multiform  philosophies.  But  the  Bible  conveys  the  most  moment- 
ous truths  m  language  so  simple  and  under  illustrations  so  strik- 
ing that  the  reader  of  every  nation  and  of  every  age  recognizes 
its  import,  and  seems  to  be  in  intimate  converse  with  a  kind  and 
venerable  wisdom,  teaching  him  as  earnestly  and  ai)pr(q)riately 
as  if  he  wete  the  only  listener,  and  the  only  object  of  its  benedic- 
tions. And  this  suggests  to  us  the  remark  that  the  Bible  in  its 
universality  is  stUl  mdividual — it  speaks  to  all  by  speaking  to 
each  one. 
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Hence  it  is  not  required  that  any  interpreter  of  hidden  myste^ 
ries  should  come  between  the  human  being  and  his  God ;  just  as 
no  mediator  is  required  in  the  work  of  salvation  save  that  one 
great  and  perfect  Mediator,  who  is  both  God  and  man*  This  is 
we  distinguishing  excellence  of  this  book,  that  it  relieves  us  from, 
ihe  doubt^lness  and  mistakes  incident  upon  the  obscurities  and 
imperfection  of  mere  human  teaching,  by  giving  us  in  the  place 
thereof  a  Divine  teaching.  Here  every  individual  may  go  directly 
and  for  himself  to  the  pure  fountain  of  truth,  and  directly 
and  for  himself  to  the  Saviour  of  men.  To  enter  the  Court  of 
ihe  Kin^  of  Kings,  no  costly  dresses  and  equipages,  no  stately 
formalities,  no  bribing  of  the  cunning  for  the  aid  of  their  address,, 
no  worshipping  of  courtiers  for  their  patronage,  are  necessary : — 
The  gates  are  thrown  wide  open — the  entrance  is  lowly,  unpre- 
tending^ but  pleasant,  so  as  neither  to  attract  the  proud^  nor  to^ 
abash  me  humble ;.  and  whosoever  entereth  there  with  a  brokea 
heart  and  the  docile  spirit  of  a  child,  shall  find  acceptance  and  be 
made  wise  unto  salvation.. 

It  is,  of  course,  not  denied  here^  that  the  labors  of  the  learned 
have  been  put  in  requisition  in  various  ways  in  the  dissemination 
of  the  Wo^'d.  The  translation  of  this  book  inta  the  different 
languages  must  ever  belong  to  them.  So  also  all  that  philologi- 
cal labor  which  goes  to  elucidate  the  sacred  text,  and  consequently 
to  perfect  translations,  is  invaluable.  Researches,  too,  in  Orient^ 
Geography  and  Antiquities,  enable  us  to  explain  many  local  allu- 
sions, and  prepare  us  to  receive  more  vivid  impressions  from  the 
imagery  employed.  But  it  is  plain  that  all  these  efforts  of  learn- 
ing only  bear  upon  one  point,  tiamely^  to  place  the  saered  writ- 
ings fully  and  distinctly  before  the  reader,— nthey  are  not  an  in- 
terpretation of  the  sense,  but  an  exposition  of  the  symbol ;  — ^they 
aim  to  bring  the  modern  reader,  as  nearly  as  possible,  into  the 
same  relation  to  the  Divine  Wprd^  as  he  who  heard  it  at  the 
mouth  of  the  prophet^  or  read  it  as  a  recent  record  in  his  verna- 
cular tongue.. 

Hermeneutics,  or  the  science  of  interpicting  language,  has  been 
exceedingly  elaborated  in  our  time,  "ana  presented  under  scholas- 
tic forms,  while  its  importance  in  various  ways  has  been  suffi- 
ciently^ signalised.  That  it  is  laudable,  nay,  indispensable  that 
the  principles  of  interpreting' language  should  be  presented  under 
scientific  forms,  no  one.  .will  be  disposed  to  question.  All  Inti- 
mate, scientific  and  philosophical  l^bor  is  laudable, — no  practi- 
cable field  of  research  should  be  passed  by.  Wherever  the  pearls 
of  truth  are  buried  or  scattered,  there  we  should  dive  for  them)  or 
seek  to  gather  them  up.  And  in  respect  to  the  sacred  Scriptures^ 
the  learned  are  at  liberty  to  apply  the  principles  of  Henneneutics 
for  their  private  satisfaction,  just  as  they  would  apply  them  to  any 
oth^  writings :  for  i^u^btf^Uy  these  ScriptuieB  caA  abi<k  the  «t^ 
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most  severity  of  just  interpretation.  But  on  tbe  other  hand,  it 
must  by  no  means  be  pretended  that  these  writings  are  shut  up 
^om  the  unlearned  and  common  reader,  until  tbe  learned  Exegete 
apply  to  them  his  formula.  The  principles  of  Hermeneutics,  after 
alL,  are  principles  which  lie  in  the  common  mind,  and  which 
«Tery  man  applies  in  the  daily  use  of  language :  every  man  who 
speaks,  every  man  who  hears,  spontaneously  applies  these  princi- 
ples. As  well  might  we  contend  that  an  acquaintance  with 
scholastic  logic  is  necessary  to  a  right  apprehension  of  the  Scrip- 
teres,  as  that  an  acquaintance  wkh  scholastic  Hermeneutics  is  thus 
necessary.  We  all  believe  that  we  can  address  our  feUow  men 
on  momentous  topics,  and  make  ourselves  understood,  although 
they  be  unacquainted  with  these  formal  sciences.  What  we  shall 
say,  shall  indeed  begood  reasoning,  and  expressed  in  appropriate  and 
correct,  although  in  the  simplest  language,  and  the  common  mind 
will  follow  our  reasoning,  because  it  is  the  prerogative  of  all  mind 
to  reason,  and  will  apprehend  oar  language  because  always  accus^ 
tomed  to  (he  use  of  language.  It  is  on  this  principle  that  the  ora- 
tor of  popular  assemblies  proceeds,  when  speaking  on  topics  which 
involve  the  destiny  of  nations,  or  which  reach  forward  to  the  desti- 
nies of  etemi^.  It  was  on  this  principle  that  Demosthenes,  Patrick 
Henr^,  and  George  Whitfield,  addressed  assemblies  of  the  people. 
Now  it  is  thus  that  the  Bible  addresses  men — ^it  does  not  intend  to 
overleap,  but  to  meet  their  understanding — it  addresses  them  as 
being^  capable  of  thought,  and  accustomed  to  the  use  of  language. 
And  if  he  is  the  most  skilful  orator  who,  understanding  the  minds 
and  relations  of  his  auditors  best,  employs  reasonings  and  language 
nicely  appropriated  to  them  ;  then,  may  we  well  believe,  that  the 
Allwise  and  most  merciful  God,  in  undertaking  to  teach  his  poor 
children  of  the  earth  the  truths  and  duties  which  involve  their 
eternal  state,  has  not,  at  least,  fallen  behind  any  the  most  skiliul 
human  teachers  or  orators.  Nor  is  the  strength  of  this  position 
at  all  weakened  by  the  admission  that  God  teaches  truths  which 
human  reason  never  could  have  composed,  and  which  it  even  now 
is  unable  to  comprehend  and  explain.  Be  the  truth  ever  so  mys- 
terious, nevertheless  it  is  stated  in  intelligible  language,  and  under 
intelligible  illustrations.  I  may  not  comprehend  the  nature  of 
hghU  yet  I  may  understand  the  proposition  affirming  that  light 
moves  in  ri^ht  lines  ;  and  so,  also,  I  may  not  comprehend  the  na- 
ture of  the  incarnation,  and  yet  I  may  understand  the  proposition 
which  affirms  that  <^  God  was  made  flesh,  and  dwelt  among  us." 
I  may  not  comprehend  the  eternity  of  God,  and  yet  I  may  under- 
stand the  affirmation  of  the  prophet,  "  that  God  inhabited  Eter- 
nity." Besides,  if  the  truths  are  such  as  God  alone  could  reveal, 
then  they  are  truths  which  God  alone  can  explain,  or  at  least  can 
best  explain,  and  therefore  the  sacred  exposition  must  be  received 
as  the  most  clear  and  judicious,  and  the  best  adapted  to  human 
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apprehension.  But  we  are  not  called  upon  to  admit  th^t  any 
aids  of  learned  investigation  are  absolutely  required  after  the  word 
faithfully  translated  is  prepared  for  every  reader  in  his  vernacular 
tongue,  not  even  that  which  relates  to  biblical  antiquities  and  geo- 
graphy ;  for  such  is  the  simplicity  and  universality  of  the  Bible^ 
that  its  leading  import,  its  cardinal  facts  and  doctrines,  are  not 
suspended  upon  any  of  diese  subsidiary  knowledges.  The  history 
of  Joseph,  the  story  of  Ruth,  the  lives  and  preachings  of  the  pro- 
phets, the  Psalms  of  David,  the  proverbs  of  Solomon,  me  discourses 
of  Christ  and  the  apostolical  epistles,  open  themselves  readily  in 
the  main,  to  the  simple-hearted  and  earnest  reader.  And  whatever 
explanation  the  New  Testament  requires,  as  connected  with,  and 
following  another  dispensation,  is  easily  found" in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. The  history  of  the  Church,  and  the  biographies  of  th^ 
pious,  warrant  the  assertion  that  those  have  apprehended  the  way 
of  salvation  most  clearly,  and  have  been  most  imbued  with  the 
Heavenly  wisdom,  who,  like  BunVan  in  prison,  have  been  shut  up 
to  the  study  of  the  simple  Word.  In  fine,  the  great  feature  of 
this  revelation  is,  that  give  it  to  each  individual  in  his  own  tongue, 
and  he  comes  directly  under  a  Divine  Teaching,  by  which,  in  all 
that  relates  to  salvation,^ — ^to  that  which  forms  the  great  burden  of 
this  teaching — he  is  made  independent  of  all  other  teaching* 
Give  the  Bible  to  any  man  who  can  read  it,  and  he  at  once  is  taught 
by  prophets,  and  by  Christ  and  his  Aposdes.  Are  not  these  the 
most  perfect  tecKjhers  ?  Will  not  the  Holy  Spirit  be  present  as  he 
earnestly  reads  1  Is  he  not  now  before  the  open  gate  of  Heaven? 
Nor  can  anything  which  we  have  said  above  be  justly  con- 
strued as  disparaging  any  legitimate  branch  of  learning,  or  learn- 
ed men,  or  a  learned  ministry.  The  more  we  cultivate  the 
intellect,  the  more  we  honor  Him  who  constituted  our  minds  after 
the  image  of  his  own ;  and  the  more  we  search  after  knowledge, 
the  wider  becomes  our  view  of  the  Divine  benignity  and  wisdom. 
All  the  influences  of  the  Bible  tend  to  inspire  the  most  earnest 
love  of  all  truth  and  knowledge,  and  of  self-cultivation.  "  Wis- 
dom is  the  principal  thing,  therefore  get  vdsdom :  and  with  all 
thy  getting,  get  understanding.  Take  fast  hold  of  instruction ; 
let  her  not  go  ;  keep  her ;  for  she  is  thy  life."  Such  are  its  ex- 
hortations. And  he  who  penned  these  words  was  commended 
of  God,  because  he  chose  wisdom  first  of  all.  Among  its  finest 
characters,  too,  were  men  of  learning,  such  as  Moses,  Joseph,  Da- 
vid, Daniel,  and  Paul.  The  most  thoroughly  learned  man,  both 
understands  the  simplest  [truths  best,  and  can  set  them  forth  most 
simply  and  eflFectually.  He  who  is  the  light  of  the  world,  and 
the  eternal  fountain  of  wisdom — even  the  Divine  Logos  himself, 
when  he  dwelt  among  men,  gave  the  most  beautiful  illustration 
'  how  the  profoundest  mind  can  teach  the  ignorant  in  the  ordinary 
forms  of  speech.    There  ii  a  wide  difference  between  the  mysti- 
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«ism  which  ieaming,  m  ita  pride  and  pedantry,  puts  on,  to  excite 
4he  wonder  and  a£mralion  of  the  vulgar,  and  that  pure  light 
which,  firom  ita  own  interior  illumination,  it  throws  around  all  sub- 
jects, so  that  common  minds,  and  even  little  children,  may  under- 
stand  them.  Therefore  let  all  the  appliances  of  education  be 
made  as  common  as  possible,  and  let  him  who  would  proclaim 
Crod's  truth,  lay  hold  upon  all  knowledge  if  he  can :  Thus,  in 
the  expansion  of  our  noblest  faculties,  will  a  preparation  be  made 
both  for  receiving  and  imparting  Divine  knowledge. 

But  then  <hose  philosophies  and  sciences  which,  by  our  native 
powers,  we  achieve,  are][not  to  be  put  in  the  place  or  in  the  way 
of  God's  truth,  which  was  intended  not  for  philosophers  and  men 
of  science  in  particular,  but  for  all  men,  ana  for  men  who  had  bo 
greater  knowledge  than  those  plain  and  common  men  to  whom 
me  Divine  Word  was  at  first  addressed.  If  the  Infinite,  who  is 
familiar  with  all  philosophy  and  science,  out  of  regard  to  poor 
simple  men,  did  not  pile  upon  his  revelations  the  splendors  and 
subtleties  of  erudition,  shall  we  with  our  murky  knowledges  at- 
tempt if?  K  He  had  chosen  to  make  his  Bible  a  scientific  book, 
he  might  easily  have  done  so ;  and  that  He  did  not  choose  to  do 
so,  ought  to  teach  us  humility  and  forbearance  in  the  use  of  out 
poor  learning  in  respect  to  it.  He,  the  Great  Teacher,  chose  to 
teach  us  the  awful  and  momentous  lessons  of  duty  and  salvation 
in  a  plain  and  practical  way.  It  is  safest  and  wisest,  and  certainly 
most  reverent,  to  learn  of  him  the  mode  of  teaching,  as  well  as  the 
truth  to  be  taught  But  the  question  may  be  asked,  wherein  is 
the  necessity  and  value  of  a  Ministry  at  all,  seeing  that  the  Bible 
is  so  plain,  and  all  sufficient  in  itself?  Without  entering,  in  this 
place,  upon  a  full  consideration  of  the  Gospel  ministry,  it  will  be 
enough  to  r^ply,  that  the  Bible  requires  to  be  put  into  the  hands 
of  men,  and  their  attention  requires  to  be  called  to  it  by  reason- 
ings and  persuasions,  drawn  both  from  their  actual  condition,  and 
from  the  teachings  contained  in  the  book  itself.  The  preacher 
goes  forth  among  men  for  this  very  purpose,  to  bring  them  to  attend 
to  God's  Word;  and  then,  indeed,  does  he  feel  that  he  has  sue* 
ceeded  in  his  mission,  when  he  has  brought  them  earnestly,  can- 
didly, prayerfully,  and  perseveringly  to  read  it :  now  he  looks  for 
deep  conviction  and  a  striving  to  enter  into  the  strait  gate ;  now 
that  they  have  the  truth,  they  will  be  sanctified  through  the  truth. 

There  is  the  same  demand  for  Spiritual  Teachers  that  there  is 
for  any  other  Teachers — a  demand  lying  in  the  actual  state  of  the 
world.  However  wide  and  free  the  field  of  knowledge,-^and 
truly  the  world  is  full  of  invitations  to  thought  and  investigation, — 
still,  men  choose  generally  to  engage  in  other  pursuits  ;  and  then 
the  few  whose  mmds  are  imbued  with  a  divine  spirit  of  wisdom, 
feel  themselves  constrained  to  become  the  Teachers  of  their  fel- 
lows in  the  Sciences  and  Arts.     Now,  there  are  many  things  that 
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they  will  do  in  the  outset,  simply  to  set  forth  the  charms  and 
value  of  these  higher  pursuits ;  and  they  think  much  is  guned 
when  they  have  won  over  the  de?out  attention  of  their  auditors 
and  disciples.  And  being  themselves  more  practised  in  this  way, 
they  will  next  lead  on  the  others  kindly  by  persuasions,  by  the 
force  of  example,  and  by  giving  them  tastes  of  knowledge  in  antici- 
pation of  their  own  study  and  researches.  Now,  all  this  applies 
to  Divine  truth  likewise ;  for,  although  the  Bible  is  plain  and  all 
sufficient  of  itself,  still  onlv  the  few  are  inclined  to  study  it  de- 
voutlv ;  and  hence,  these  of  necessitvmust  become  the  guides  and 
Teachers  of  the  others,  until  that  day  of  universal  illumination 
come,  when  it  shall  be  no  longer  necessary  for  every  man  to  teach 
his  neighbor,  and  every  man  his  brother,  saying,  Know  the  Lord  ; 
for  all  shall  know  him  from  the  least  to  the  ^eatest. 

In  teaching  the  Sciences,  some  last  authority  is  always  appealed 
to,  as  in  natural  science,  experiments  and  observations  are  appeal- 
ed to  which  all  men  may  make  for  themselves ;  and  the  clearness 
and  authoritativeness  of  the  Science,  to  the  general  mind,  will  be 
just  according  to  the  perfection  of  this  last  authority.  Now,  it  is 
just  this  relation  which  the  Bible  holds  to  all  human  teachers 
of  Divine  things ;  it  contains  the  last  authoritv  to  which  every 
man  may  appealfor  himself.  Human  teachers  by  their  learning  may 
clear  up  doubtful  passages  by  a  more  accurate  translation,  and  by 
biblical  geography  and  archaeology;  and,  in  respect  to  these,  the 
common  mind  will  repose  upon  the  universal  consent  of  the  learned, 
as  well  as  upon  the  greater  consistency  of  the  whole,  made  appa- 
rent to  them  by  simply  comparing  Scripture  with  Scripture  :  but 
any  received  translation,  like  our  English  translation,  for  all  the 
ends  of  a  Revelation,  is  clear  as  noon-day.  As  Grod's  book,  the 
Bible  is  a  perfect  and  unquestionable  authority;  and,  therefore, to 
it  must  the  teacher  of  religion  refer  at  last,  as  the  natural  philoso- 
pher refers  to  the  phenomena  of  nature. 

The  Bible,  however,  as  a  last  authority,  is  more  simple  and 
available,  and  involves  far  less  of  learned  authority  than  any  ac- 
knowledged criteria  of  Science.  For,  although  there  be  many  feuds 
Qti  Science  which  are  open  to  all  men,  still  there  are  many  also, — 
and  these,  too,  of  the  last  importance,— which  lie  beyond  the  field 
of  ordinary  observation ;  wbule  the  most  momentous  and  central 
fttcts  of  Christianity — ^those  which  absolutely  determine  and  fix 
the  character  of  the  religious  system,  are  just  those  which  lie  most 
open  to  the  common  reader.  Hence,  hermeneutics,  and  philo- 
logy ;  biblical  archaeology,  and  geography,  have  cast  light  only 
upon  isolated  passages  without  modifying  essentially  the  great 
body  of  Truth :  what  the  early  Christians  received  and  found  efll- 
cacious  to  the  Salvation  of  the  Soul,  we,  at  the  present  day,  re- 
ceive and  find  efficacious  in  like  manner.  From  the  age  of  the 
Apostles,  onward  through  every  subsequent  age,  there  has  been 
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but  one  genuine  and  vital  Christianity ;  and  this  has  been  known 
to  erery  true  disciple,  however  he  may  have  been  led  through 
custom  or  philosophy,  to  add  on  extraneous  dogmas — or  however 
he  may  have  failed)  through  lack  of  learning,  to  perceive  some 
curious  secondary  points. 

A  question  has  been  taised  respecting  the  progressive  nature  of 
our  knowledge  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  It  has  been  maintained, 
that  with  the  advance  of  science  and  philosophy,  there  must  be  a 
corresponding  advance  in  biblical  interpretation ;  and  hence,  that 
many  conclusions  drawn  by  the  dim  lights  of  crude  and  unripened 
knowledge,  must  necessarily  be  modified,  or  even  laid  entirely 
aside  under  the  splendors  of  modem  discovery — that  the  Bible, 
like  nature,  is  a  collection  of  facts  which  are  imperfectly  appre- 
hended and  liable  to  misinterpretation,  until  a  ripened  philosophy 
gives  the  exact  laws  of  observation  and  interpretation.  Astrono- 
my? g^ologVj  and  psychology,  are  particularly  noted  for  their  bear- 
ing upon  Joiblical  interpretation.  But  astronomy,  geology,  and 
the  natural  sciences,  generally,  do  not  bear  upon  the  construction 
of  any  passages  which  involve  the  moral  interests  of  man ;  and  as 
the  Bible  does  not  profess  to  teach  these  sciences,  but  only  alludes, 
incidentally,  to  certain  phenomena  connected  with  them,  and  in 
terms  according  with  the  popular  conceptions,*  it  is  hardly  proba- 
ble that  we  shall  obtain  any  clearer  view  of  its  teaching  through 
their  advancement.  The  great  aim  of  the  Sacred  Writers,  m 
alluding  to  natural  phenomena,  is  to  represent  God  as  the  Creator 
and  Governor  of  the  Universe,  and  to  illustrate  his  Majesty,  Wis- 
dom and  Benevolence — ^this  it  does  without  deciding  between  the 
Ptolemaic  and  Copemican  systems,  or  revealing  the  laws  and  pro- 
cesses of  geological  formations. 

Psychology,  or  the  philosophy  of  the  human  soul,  is,  indeed, 
intimately  connected  with  the  moral  and  central  truths  of  the  Bi- 
ble ;  and  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  when  this  philosophy  is  per- 
fected, these  truths,  as  connected  both  with  God  and  man,  will 
stand  forth  in  a  more  resplendent  light.  But  psychology,  in  its 
essential  and  practical  aspects,  appears,  in  certain  cardinal  facts, 
well  known  to  the  universal  human  consciousness.  The  distinc- 
tion between  right  and  wrong — amoral  obligation  based  upon  moral 
freedom— the  adaptation  of  the  laws  of  duty  to  the  well-being  of 
man — ^the  evil  of  Sin — ^immortality  and  retribution — and  the  being 
and  attributes  of  God,  can  be  apprehended  without  any  nice 
psychological  analysis.  All  things  in  heaven  and  earth  have 
their  philosophy.  The  insensate  mechanism  of  nature  hath  its 
philosophy ;  and  the  living  mind  hath  its  philosophy.  But  as  the 
philosophy  of  nature  governs  atoms  and  masses  in  their  unthinking 
passivity,  so  the  mind  spontaneously  yields  to  the  great  principles 

•  *  See  pege  91,  bote. 
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of  its  interior  constitution,  where  reflection  or  philosophical  self- 
recognition  is  still  undeveloped.  And  in  the  harmony  and  fitness  of 
the  universal  order,  this  spontaneous  action  is  most  easy  and  lively 
just  where  it  is  most  needed,  in  everything  relating  io  the  social 
and  moral  state  of  man.  Hence,  man  readily  unites  in  the  consti- 
tution of  society,  acknowledges  ttie  authority  of  law,  and  becomes 
a'subject  of  government.  Now,  there  is  nothing  in  the  Bible  but 
what  addresses  itself  plainly  to  the  conscience,  moral  sense,  and 
spontaneous  reason  of  man.  The  mind  here,  as  in  many  other 
things  of  daily  and  vital  moment,  naturally  apprehends  and  judges 
without  staying  to  reflect  psychologically  upon  the  nature  and 
laws  of  its  cognitive  faculties. 

As  to  its  grand  scope,  its  moral  ends,  therefore,  the  Bible  is  to 
be  received  as  both  complete  and  clear  in  itself.  When  first  given 
it  did  not  develope  itself  in  sciences  and  philosophies  then  ex- 
tant, so  that  the  learned  had  to  approach  its  meaning  through  pre- 
liminary investigations,  profound,  difficult,  and  doubtful ;  nor  did 
it  conceal  itself  in  sciences  and  philosophies  afterwards  to  be 
wrought  outb^  human  genius  and  industry,  and  thus  adjourn  its 
blessed  illummation  to  a  distant  day.  It  rose  upon  our  world,  at 
first,  as  the  bright  and  beautiful  Sun  of  the  young  Creation,  giving 
light  to  every  eye,  and  making  all  things  plain  to  behold  ;  and,  it 
has  been  the  same  bright  and  beautiful  Sun  ever  since,  revealing 
the  heaven  and  the  earth,  and  cherishing  by  its  genial  warmth  the 
soul  of  man.  We  may  not  comprehend  now  its  exbaustless  urn 
is  supplied  with  light,  or  how  its  rays  so  swiftly  travel  from  the 
far  distant  heavens,  or  how  it  produces  its  gracious  efiects  ;  but 
this  does  not  hinder  us  from  experiencing  these  efiects,  nor  lessen 
the  jovous  beauty  of  its  shine.  The  philosopher  who  measures 
the  orb  of  the  sun,  analyses  the  eye,  and  discovers  the  laws  of 
light,  hath  no  keener  sense  of  light  than  the  unlettered  man  who 
goeth  forth  to  his  work  from  the  morning  until  the  evening.  The 
truths  and  facts  of  the  Bible  stand  connected  with  great  and  curi- 
ous questions  in  philosophy ;  but  it  is  only  the  truths  and  facts 
which  it  propounds.  The  truths  and  feicts  may  receive  a  philoso- 
phical explanation,  and  thus  certain  demands  of  the  speculative 
reason  may  be  answered,  but  it  is  only  by  the  truths  and  facts 
that  the  Bible  accomplishes  its  mission.  When  the  great  ques- 
tions in  philosophy  shall  be  solved,  human  reason  will  have  done 
its  work,  and  will  receive  its  crown  of  light :  but  even  then,  the 
truths  and  facts  of  the  Bible,  as  the  basis  of  duty,  as  the  source  of 
hope,  as  the  efficacious  means  of  salvation,  will  stand  just  where 
they  did  before.  It  will  then  be  as  true  as  it  is  now,  **  except  ye 
be  converted  and  become  like  little  children,  ye  shall  in  no  wise 
enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven." 

The  human  reason  has  ever  been  struggling  to  do  its  work — ^it 
has  sought  to  solve  the  great  philosophical  problems  springing  up 
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in  the  path  of  Christianity.  But  here  began  a  great  and  porten- 
tous error.  Philosophy  is  progressive;  but  Christianity,  in  its 
true  sphere,  and,  as  to  its  true  aims,  is  complete.  Dogmatic  Theo- 
logy is  constituted  by  philosophical  speculation  upon  revealed 
truUis.  Had  philos(^hy  first  been  perfected,  and  then  le^timately 
applied,  Dogmatic  Theology  would  have  been  a  determinate  and 
indisputable  science.  But  as  philosophy  has  ever  been  assuming 
new  phases,  and  branching  out  itself  into  a  variety  of  schools, 
often  fiercely  opposed  to  each  other,  Dogmatic  Theology  has  cor- 
respondingly appeared  under  various  systems,  some  of  which  have 
possessed  points  of  agreement,  while  others  have  diverged  into 
open  hostility.  It  was  unavoidable  that  philosophy,  in  its  pro- 
gress towards  a  complete  development,  should  assume  various  and 
conflicting  forms.  It  was  unavoidable  that  Theology,  as  a  Science, 
should  go  along  a  similar  track  in  its  progress  to  a  clear  no6ntide. 
And  what  was  here  demanded,  was  unlimited  freedom  of  thought 
and  investigation.  It  is  only  in  this  way  that  the  Speculative  rea- 
son can  legitimately  and  adequately  do  its  work.  The  portentous 
error  was  the  ever  renewed  attempt  to  identify  a  particular  dog- 
matic science  with  Christianity.  Some  crude  and  unripened  phi- 
losophy gave  birth  to  a  crude  unripened  science.  The  particular 
science  was  adopted  by  the  Churcn ;  Ae  Church  lay  embosomed 
in  worldly  power,  wealth,  and  dignities ;  the  Schools  which  gave 
birth  to  the  science,  lay  embosomed  in  the  Church.  Thus  the 
particular  science  became  ascendant ;  and  the  hope  both  of  the 
scholar  and  the  ecclesiastic — ^the  hope  of  all  fame,  of  all  prefer- 
ment, hung  upon  it.  The  philosophy  triumphs  through  the  dread 
authority  of  the  Church — authority  which  she  professes  to  have 
derived  from  the  Holy  Apostles^ — ^from  the  great  author  of  Chris- 
tianity himself;  to  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  she  adds 
the  sword  of  State,  and  thus  it  triumpns  through  the  state  Hke- 

.  wise,  as  the  adjunct  of  the  Church.  The  creed  embodying  the 
dogmatical  science  is  formed — the  very  language  is  stereotyped, 
and  made  sacred  and  authoritative.  Heaven  and  earth  defend 
the  creed.  Woe  be  to  him  who  opposes  the  creed !  He  is  a 
heretic,  a  traitor — let  his  body  be  burned — let  his  soul  take  its 
place  among  the  damned  ! 

The  evil  is  manifold.  Philosophical  investigation  is  impeded 
or  even  brought  to  a  pause.  Free  thought  may  give  birth  to  new 
conclusions  ;  and  new  conclusions  may  attack  the  dogmati- 
cal science  of  the  creed.  There  must  be  no  thought,  therefore, 
beyond  the  established  forms  and  dogmas.  Thus  the  natural  ra- 
tional criteria  of  truth  are  exchanged  for  the  voice  of  the  Church 

•  and  the  State  ;  and  no  hope  remains  for  the  pr(^ess  of  phi- 
losophy unless  through  the  violence  and  crimes  of  a  revolution, 
the  only  effect  of  which  may  be  to  transfer  the  sceptre  of  this  ty- 
ranny over  mind  fi'om  one  school  to  another.    On  the  other  hand, 
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instead  of  the  simple  majesty  of  gospel  truth  speaking  in  the 
language  which  she  brought  from  her  native  heaven,  we  are  im- 
posed upon  by  the  stately  antics  of  ambitious  men,  and  our  ears 
stunned  with  the  barbarous  jargon  of  scholastic  ignorance :  we 
have  lost  the  teaching  of  the  prophets  of  Christ  and  his  Apostles, 
and  we  have  instead  thereof  the  teaching  of  Doctors  and  Fathers ; 
the  blessed  Qospel  which  every  man  might  carry  about  him  in  his 
bo>som,  is  sealed  up  and  laid  away,  and  spacious  libraries  are 
opened  where  huge  tomes  in  triple  rows  stand  frowningly  to  teach 
us  what  to  believe  and  bow  through  the  Church  to  enter  the  king- 
dom of  Heaven.  The  discourses  of  Christ,  as  if  too  miscellaneous, 
and  disjointed,  and  unscientific,  are  supplanted  by  elaborated 
creeds,  confessions,  and  didactic  systems  f  We  have  thus  de- 
veloped a  Christianity  of  the  Church  and  State,  and  of  the  Schools. 
These  are  leagued  together,  and  yet  possess  distinct  elements,  and, 
therefore,  require  to  be  analyzed  apart,  in  order  to  be  compre- 
hended in  their \inion.  The  Christianity  of  the  Church  represents 
the  Church  as  endowed  with  Divine  gifts,  clothed  with  Divine  au- 
thority, as  containing  within  herself  a  vicegerency  from  the  King  of 
Kings,  the  Lord  of  Lords,  by  virtueof  which  she  interprets  the  word, 
enacts  ecclesiastical  laws,  prescribes  rituals,  decides  controversies, 
bestows  privileges,  enjoins  penances,  works  miracles,  regulates 
kingdoms,  anathematises  heretics  and  infidels,  forgives  penitents — 
in  fine,  holds  the  Keys  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  opening  and 
shutting  the  g^tes  with  a  plenary  wisdom  and  power. 

The  Christianity  of  the  State  is  simply  the  Church,  uniting  its 
authority  with  the  secular  power.  There  is  thus  a  mutual  susten- 
tation.  The  State  enables  the  Church  to  awe  into  submission  by 
the  dread  of  civil  penalties ;  and  the  Church  gives  the  State  the 
majesty  and  force  of  Divine  sanction. 

The  Christianity  of  the  Schools  is  the  form  of  doctrine  deter- 
mined by  the  form  of  philosophy  which  has  received  the  sanction 
of  the  Church.  ' 

Now,  to  all  there  is  opposed  the  Christianity  of  the  Word : — 
Christianity,  not  under  Uie  interpretations,  remodellings,  and  addi- 
tions of  the  Church,  and  not  imder  the  expositions  and  explana- 
tions of  any  school  of  philosophy ;  but  Christianity  as  fully  and 
clearly  set  forth  in  the  simple  Word  itself.  A  Christianity  not 
requiring  the  interpretations  of  the  Church,  for  the  interpretations 
of  the  Church  are  but  the  interpretations  of  men ;  but  this  comes 
from  the  Father  of  lights  himself,  and  is  its  own  sufficient  interpre- 
ter to  every  one  who  will  give  his  heart  and  his  mind  to  it :  a 
Christianity  not  requiring  the  remodellings  and  additions  of  the 
Church — ^for,  coming  from  a  Divine  hand,  the  touch  of  a  human 
hand  can  only  mar  what  Grod  hath  perfected^  and  can  give  no  ad- 
ditional grace  to  what  hath  sprung  from  the  fullness  of  the  Divine 
conception :  and  a  Christiam^  not  requiring  the  dogmatism  of  the 
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Schools,  because  given  in  the  simplicity  of  a  higher  wisdom  to  all 
the  simple  hearted,  that  those  whom  human  wit  has  only  dazzled 
or  led  astray,  may  find,  without  mistake,  the  way  to  Heaven,  and 
walk  therein  with  a  cheerful  and  certain  hope  :  a  Christianity  by 
which  every  man  is  brought,  without  any  human  mediation, 
directly  to  the  Great  Mediator  himself,  for  light  and  salvation. 

No  religion  ever  appeared  in  our  world  under  so  meek  and  un- 
pretending a  form  as  Christianity ;  and  yet  none  ever  appeared 
with  such  divinity  and  dignity ;  none  ever  appeared  with  so  little 
display  of  argument  or  erudition,  and  yet  none  ever  appeared 
with  such  auwority  of  truth.  It  came  into  our  world  without 
causing  its  voice  to  be  heard  in  the  streets,  without  garments 
rolled  in  blood — ^it  came  in  gentleness  and  love,  and  calmly  re- 
posing upon  the  consciousness  of  its  own  worth  and  purposes,  it 
performed  its  mission  without  respect  of  persons,  and  in  perfect 
mdqiendence^earing  no  man,flattering  nolnan,  but  loving  all  men. 
It  claimed  to  abrogate  the  priesthood  and  priestly  rites,  by  fulfilling 
at  once  their  whole  intent.  It  claimed  to  supersede  all  philosophies, 
in  the  matter  of  human  salvation,  by  a  Wisdom  from  on  High.  It 
claimed  to  separate  itself  from  all  earthly  dominion  by  proclaiming 
its  kingdom  not  of  this  world,  and  the  true  authority  and  might  of 
this  kingdom  to  be  manifested  in  the  heart  of  man. 

It  was  unavoidable  that  such  a  system  should  meet  with  stem 
opposition.  The  Hierarchies  opposed  it — ^the  Judaean  Hierarchy 
put  to  death  its  Divine  Author,  and  with  mortal  hate  perse- 
cuted his  disciples.  And  they  fled  from  Jerusalem  only  to  be 
met  by  the  Pagan  Hierarchy  at  Rome  with  fire  and  sword,  and 
the  ftuy  of  wild  beasts  in  the  arena.  The  schools  of  philosophy 
opposed  it,  whether  at  Jerusalem  or  at  Athens,  Avhen  tney  denied 
the  resurrection  of  the  dead ;  and  in  the  pride  of  learning  and 
eloquence,  despised  as  foolishness  the  preaching  of  the  Cross. 
The  State  opposed  it.  The  imperial  Ccesar  frowned  upon  a 
system^  which,  instead  of  deifying  bis  authority  and  clothing  his 
decrees  with  the  terrors  of  superstition,  reduced  him  to  the  condi- 
tion of  a  culprit  before  the  King  of  Kings. 

But  all  opposition  melted  away  before  the  unendurable  splendors 
of  heavenly  Truth ;  and  the  Priest,  the  Philosopher,  and  the  Em- 
peror, were  alike  ifein  to  make  friends  with  the  majestic  visitor.  But 
now  did  they  make  fiiends  1  Did  the  priest  yield  up  his  sacred  pre- 
tensions, the  philosopher  become  a  little  child  at  the  feet  of  Jesus, 
and  the  Csesar  throw  down  his  royal  diadem  to  receive  it  again  only 
from  the  hands  of  Love  and  Justice  I  By  no  means.  The  priest  as- 
sumed to  be  the  appointed  and  only  Intimate  minister  of  the  hea- 
yfaalj  grace — to  be  Christ's  Vicegerent ;  and  reared  an  altar  on 
which,  in  a  portentous  mystery,  he  professed  to  offer  daily  the 
rictim  who  was  once  offered  on  the  Cross  of  Calvary.  The  phi- 
losc^iber  boasted  himself  the  expounder  of  the  truths  and  facts  of 
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Christianity*  And  the  emperor,  emblazoning  the  Cross  upon*his 
standard,  proclaimed,  B^  this  sign  we  conquer*  The  Hierarchy, 
the  schools,  the  State,  indeed,  adopted  Christianity,  but  it  was 
only  to  corrupt,  to  debase,  and  to  mould  to  their  own  purposes. 
They  bowed  to  the  universal  roice  of  humanity  in  yielding  to 
Christianity  an  apparent  triumph ;  but  in  reality  they  triumphed 
still.  They  assumed  the  titles  and  professions  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven ;  but  they  only  the  more  securely  established  the  ancient 
mysteries  of  error  and  the  kingdom  of  this  world.  A  true  Church 
remained,  but  it  was  a  Church  in  the  wilderness  ;  there  were  faith- 
ful souls  who  still,  as  at  the  beginning,  bore  and  had  patience, 
and  labored  and  did  not  faint,  but  as  at  the  beginning  they  were 
confessors  and  martyrs.  At  the  beginning  they  were  put  to  death 
under  the  infamy  of  the  Christian  name ;  it  was  a  strange  revolu- 
tion by  which  they  were  now  put  to  [death  as  heretics  from  the 
Christian  Faith !  The  enemy  sowed  tares  among  the  wheat,  and 
the  dark  counterfeit  overtopped  the  golden  ears. 

^^  Truth,  indeed,  came  once  into  the  world  with  her  Divine 
Master,  and  was  a  perfect  shape  most  glorious  to  look  on :  but 
when  he  ascended,  and  his  Apostles  after  him  were  laid  asleep, 
then  straight  arose  a  wicked  race  of  deceivers,  who,  as  that  storv 
goes  of  the  I^yptian  Typhon  with  his  conspirators,  how  they  dealt 
with  the  good  Osiris,  took  the  vii^n  Truth,  hewed  her  lovely 
form  into  a  thousand  pieces,  and  scattered  them  to  the  four  winds. 
From  that  time  ever  since,  the  sad  friends  of  Truth,  such  as  durst 
appear,  imitating  the  careful  search  that  Isis  made  for  the  mangled 
body  of  Osiris,  went  up  and  down,  gathering  up  limb  by  hmb, 
still  as  they  could  find  them.''  As  Uie  *^  sad  friends  of  Truth,'' 
let  us  seek  for  her  scattered  iimbs,  and  attempt  something  for  the 
restoration  of  her  glorious  form,  still  looking,  with  the  noble 
Milton,  for  ^^  her  Master's  second  coming,"  when  ^^  he  shall  brinf( 
together  every  joint  and  member,  and  shall  mould  them  into  an 
immortal  feature  of  loveliness  and  perfection." 
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ARTICLE  IV. 

CHRISTIANITY  IN  CONFLICT  WITH  POUTICS. 
By  Eij.  Jamu  W.  MgLavb,  WilUamibuish,  N.  Y. 

Aktagonist  influences  exist  in  our  world.  Principles  of  action, 
differing  in  character  essentially  from  each  other,  obtain  as  the  basis 
of  sentiment  in  the  community.  There  is  on  the  one  hand  the  wis- 
dom which  is  of  this  world,  and  which  is  throughout  affected  by 
the  poison  of  an  ignorant  and  narrow-minded  selfishness ;  on  the 
other,  there  exists  the  legislation  of  Heaven — Christianity,  incul- 
cating the  lessons  of  an  enlightened  and  expansive  benevolence. 
In  most  cases,  the  former  has  ever  had  the  control  of  the  human 
mind, — ^has  shaped  the  thoughts  and  directed  the  conduct  of  men. 
But  with  this  the  latter  is  in  stern  conflict — pronounces  it  foolish- 
ness, and  seeks  to  overthrow  its  dominion,  and  to  introduce  in  its 
place  higher  principles — the  wisdom  which  is  from  above,  and 
which  is  first  pure,  tnen^eaceable,  gentle,  and  easy  to  be  entreated, 
full  of  mercy  and  good  fruits,  without  partiality,  and  without  hy- 
pocrisy. 

Our  object^  at  present  is  to  speak  of  this  latter  system  of  influ- 
ence in  one  of  its  manjr  aspects ;  namely,  its  conflict  with  poli- 
tics. We  use  this  term  in  its  widest  sense,  as  comprehending  both 
the  frame-work  and  the  administration  of  government.  We  wish 
to  call  attention  to  some  of  the  more  prominent  points  of  this  con- 
flict, and  then  to  show  that  Christianity  will  triumph — will  bring 
%11  the  arrangements  of  man's  political  condition  into  sympathy 
^th  its  own  legislation.  Its  great  object,  we  are  well  aware,  is 
i  spiritual  one — ^the  salvation  of  men ;  but  4n  effecting  this  it  will 
«dn  other  victories — ^will  subdue  opposing  influences,  and  convert 
mem  into  important  auxiliaries  to  its  main  design.  Whatever, 
therefore,  there  is  in  the  principles  and  practices  of  men,  or  in  the 
arrangements  of  their  social  and  political  condition,  which  is  un- 
friendly to  the  great  object  of  Christianity,  is  destined,  we  be- 
lieve, to  be  known  only  as  that  which  has  been.  It  matters  not 
where  or  what  the  obstacle  may  be ;  if  it  is  in  the  way  of  the  com- 
ing of  that  kingdom  which  is  righteousness  and  peace,  it  cannot 
continue.  The  decree  has  ^one  forth.  Christianity,  in  the  at- 
tainment of  its  chief  object,  is  to  triumph  on  the  soil  of  our  sin- 
bordened  world.  In  gaining  this  it  will  effect  many  subordinate 
endff — ^win  bring  into  friendly  relation  to  man's  spiritual  in- 
terests the  whole  influence  of  his  political  condition.  ^ 
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Our  first  business  is  with  the  points  of  conflict.  We  begin  with 
the  ori^n  of  government,  or  the  source  of  civil  power.  The  wis- 
dom of  the  world  makes  this  to  be  the  will  of  the  people.  It 
teaches  that  government  originates  with  man, — ^that  the  civil 
power  comes  from  the  social  compact, — or,  in  other  words,  that 
the  foundation  of  all  government — ^the  origin  of  the  right  to  govern, 
and  of  the  correlative  duty  to  obey — is  expediency — is  in  the  con- 
viction of  men,  that  it  is  for  tneir  interests.  But  this  view 
diminishes  the  influence  of  law,  and  weakens  the  power  of  govern- 
ment. It  attenuates  the  moral  atmosphere  around  men,  and  thus 
takes  immensely  from  that  pressure,  which,  under  diflerent  teach- 
ing, would  be  felt  by  the  disturbing  forces  in  society.  Hence,  in 
places  where  this  view  prevails,  the  sur&ce  of  society  is  ever  and 
anon  ruffled  and  thrown  into  commotion,  and  the  rights  of  indi- 
viduals trampled  upon,  in  the  mad  effervescence  of  men,  who 
have  been  brought  up  in  the  school  of  political  expediency,  and 
who  feel  that  subjection  to  law  is  enjoined  only  by  the  statute 
book — that  human  rights  have  no  higher  protection  than  that  of 
a  human  authority,  based  simply  upon  the  convictions  of  men  that 
it  is  for  the  general  good. 

Christianity  denies  this  position,  and  opposes  all  the  loose  and 
mischievous  conclusions  drawn  from  it.  It  gives  to  government  a 
far  higher  origin — ^to  law  a  more  sacred  sanction.  The  powers 
that  be  are  ordained  of  God.  He  made  man — constituted  all  the 
relations  of  life — and  has  prescribed  the, action  proper  in  each. 
The  power  to  make  laws,  to  govern,  and  to  enforce  obedience) 
comes  from  him.  By  him  kings  reign,  and  princes  decree  justice* 
The  people  are  the  medium — not  the  source  of  the  civil  power. 
God  is  the  fountain  of  all  authority.  He  ordained  government ; 
and  it  has  power  from  liim  to  enforce  its  legitimate  acts.  For 
while  Christianity  does  not  teach  a  passive  obedience  to  whcUever 
government  may  enjoin,  nor  leave  the  correction  of  evils  in  the 
political  system  to  "  the  reactions  of  outraged  nature,'^  since  it 
commands  us  to  obey  God  rather  than  men, — ^}'et  it  does  insist 
upon  obedience  to  the  powers  that  be  in  all  things,  which  do  not 
contravene  the  biddings  of  a  higher  authority ;  and  it  does  this  on 
the  ground  that  government  is  of  Divine  institution.  He,  there- 
fore, who  resisteth  the  power,  resisteth  the  ordinance  of  God,  and 
will  be  treated  accordingly.  This  is  the  teaching  of  Christianity, 
— this  the  mighty  pressure  with  which  it  binds  the  hearts  andcoQ- 
sciences  of  men.  In  thus  giving  the  highest  sacredness  to  author- . 
ity  and  efficiency  to  law,  it  secures,  in  me  most  effectual  manner, 
the  peace  and  order  and  happiness  of  the  community. 

Ciiri;stianity  is  in  conflict  with  politics  as  it  respects  the  object, 
or  ^nd  of  governipent.    In  most  cases  this  is  practically  made  to 
be  the  ielevation  of  rulers,  and  of  those  in  the  subprdipjate  placQ^>2f.^ 
power.    The  great  end  is  their  own  personal  aggrandizement. 
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In  many  instioices,  men  in  power  look  upon  office  as  something 
created  for  them,  or  as  existing  for  their  honor  and  enlargement, 
and  not  as  the  means  of  good  to  others — ^not  as  an  elevation  from 
which  they  can  act  more  efficiently  and  extensively  for  the  gene- 
ral good.  It  is  desired  and  entered  into  simply  for  the  sake  of 
the  emoluments  connected  with  it ;  and  not  for  the  sake  of  difius- 
ing,  through  all  its  channels  of  influence,  the  spirit  of  an  enlight- 
ened and  virtuous  patriotism.  The  great  object  is  put  aside,  and 
the  whole  bearing  of  government  perverted,  and  made  the  means 
of  cultivating,  in  one  n>nn  or  another,  the  spirit  of  a  most  revolting 
selfishness.  In  our  country  great  advances  have  been  made  of 
late  years  in  this  fearful  work  of  perversion.  Some  have  gone  so 
far  in  this  iniquity  as  to  speok  of  the  avails  of  office  as  ^'  the  spoils 
of  victory !"  of  elevation  to  the  places  of  power  as  ^^  the  reward 
due"  to  the  leaders  of  a  political  campai^.  We  know  at  nothing 
more  corrupting  to  morals,  and  subversive  of  manly  freedom,  n 
perverts  the  great  end  of  government.  The  effect  of  it  is  to  con- 
vert the  ordinance  of  Qod  into  a  political  mart,  where  office  will 
be  sold  to  the  highest  bidder— rto  the  man  who  has  the  most  money 
to  expend  in  gaining  it,  or  the  least  conscience  in  going  all  lengths 
in  intrigue  and  reckless  effort  to  gain  the  ascendency  of  his  party. 
Christianity  countenances  no  such  perversion.  It  makes  i^vem- 
ment  a  benevolent  institution,  ordained,  not  for  the  aggrandizement 
of  a  few,  but  for  the  good  of  the  many — ^for  the  social,  intellectual 
and  moral  elevation  of  the  people.  Its  great  object,  as  developed 
in  the  Bible,  is  to  secure  oider  and  peace  in  the  community— to 
protect  the  rights  and  lives  of  its  citizens,  and  thus  to  minister  to  their 
industry,  prosperity,  and  happiness.  The  ruler  is  clothed  with 
authority  in  order  to  effect  these  high  ends  of  benevolence.  Office 
is  created  for  the  general  good ;  and  the  first,  great  object  of  the 
man  who  enters  it,  should  oe  to  promote  that  good.  Christianity, 
coQseauently,  can  never  sanction  any  action,  which  chang;es  the 
main  aesign  of  government,  and  converts  the  institution  into  a 
machine,  whose  first  and  chief  object  is  the  benefit  of  those  who 
manage  it — ^their  elevation  above  the  peoi>le — ^the  enslavement  of 
men  to  their  will.  With  such  selfishness  it  has  no  sympathy,  and 
can  hold  no  possible  communion. 

Another  prominent  point  in  this  conffict  respects  the  kind  or 
|brm  of  government  which  should  exist  In  most  instances,  that 
whidi  exists  is  inconqmtible  with  the  great  end  of  government — 
the  highest  good  of  the  people.  The  foundation  principles  are 
wrong.  Feiulal^m  has  shaped  the  whole  formation.  Tne  cen- 
tral element  which  has  given  form  to  the  entire  system,  is  the  mis- 
chievous idea,  that  the  many  are  made  for  the  few — ^the  peasantry 
for  the  n<^ility-*the  people  for  the  sovereign.  In  franung  these 
governments,  therefore,  the  j>lan  has  been  to  exalt  the  ^w — to 
clothe  them  in  all  the  magninceace  ^which  wealth  and  power  can 
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give  theod — to  make  them  the  protectors  of  the  people,  and  the 
people  in  turn  subservient  to  them.  But  this  form  of  government 
fails  to  secure  the  high  ends  of  that  institution.  It  is  injurious  to 
the  people.  In  many  ways  it  interferes  with  the  freedom  of  speech 
— lessens  the  manliness  of  action,  and  impairs  most  of  the  sterner 
and  more  independent  virtues  of  men.  It  injures  the  privileged 
order.  It  places  them  in  circumstances  which  cherish  and  deve- 
lope  the  worst  passions  of  our  nature.  Born  to  power,  they  feel  that 
it  is  to  continue  with  them.  Inheriting  pre-eminence,  they  know 
that  it  is  to  be  theirs — ^that  conduct  cannot  lessen  it — ^that  charac- 
ter cannot  take  it  from  them.  Corrupted  by  wealth,  inflated  with 
the  idea  of  their  elevation  above  the  rest  of  mankind,  they 
are,  as  a  class,  proud,  indolent,  and  vicious,  and  consequently, 
exert  a  disastrous  influence  over  those  below  them.  It  is  the  tes- 
timony of  an  eminent  living  witness,*  himself  a  member  of  the 
class  which  he  describes,  that  '^  the  tendency  of  aristocracy  is  to 
produce  among  the  people  a  general  dissoluteness  of  manners, 
eagerness  in  the  pursuit  of  wealth,  and  extravagance  in  its  em- 
ployment ;  and  not  only  to  vex  and  harass,  but  to  enslave  men's 
minds.  They  become  possessed  with  exaggerated  notions  of  the 
importance  oi  the  upper  classes ;  they  bow  to  their  authority,  ape 
their  manners,  and  anect  their  society.  Hence  there  is  an  end  to 
all  independent  and  manly  conduct/'  The  minds  of  the  people 
are  depressed. 

This  form  of  government  is  also  exceedingly  burdensome  and 
oppressive  to  the  people.  While  the  few  enjoy  the  most  princely 
fortunes,  and  have  all  that  the  resources  of  a  nation  can  give  them, 
die  people  generally  are  poor,  and  must  be  under  such  a  system. 
For,  in  a  level  surface,  hills  and  mountains  can  be  made  only  by 
lessening  the  general  elevation,  or  by  making  de^p  valleys  some- 
where. The  mgher  the  summits  are  raised,  the  greater  of  course 
must  be  the  surrounding  depression.  So,  wherever  the  form  of 
government  breaks  up  the  surface  of  society,  creates  arbitrary  dis- 
tinctions, gives  to  a  iew  an  elevation  in  wealth,  rank,  and  honor, 
above  others,  there  must,  and  will  ^e  a  corresponding  and  general 
d^radation,  occasioned  by  the  forced  accumulation  around  the 

Privileged  portion.  The  means  of  aggrandizing  the  few  are  taken 
om  the  many.  In  all  countries,  therefore,  where  these  artificial 
distinctions  exist, — where  there  are  kings,  princes,  and  nobles, — the 
people  are  poor,  are  oppressed  by  the  enormous  exactions  made 
upon  them  in  order  to  sustain  the  magnificence  of  those  who  are 
thus  raised  above  them.     This  evil  is  inherent  in  such  forms  of 

S^vemment.    It  was  distinctly  pointed  out  by  the  prophet  when 
e  Israelites,  in  their  folly,  determined  to  change  the  republican 
eharacter  of  their  civil  polity  into  the  monarchical ;  and  the  pen 

*  Loid  Brou^iuii. 
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of  inspiratioii  has  recorded  bis  stem  rebuke  as  tbe  legislation  of 
Heaven  against  tbe  cbange. 

Tbis  form  of  government^  we  say,  oppresses  tbe  people — makes 
tbem  poor.  In  order  to  sustain  such  a  system  in  England,  for  ex- 
ample, and  it  is  the  very  best  conditioned  monarchy  on  the  globe,  an 
enormous  taxation  is  necessary.  In  that  country,  according  to 
their  own  showing,*  there  are  "  taxes  upon  everything — upon  every 
article  that  enters  the  mouth,  or  covers  the  back,  or  is  placed  under 
the  foot — ^taxes  upon  everything  pleasant  to  see,  hear,  smell. 
Of  taste — ^taxes  upon  warmth,  light,  and  locomotion — taxes  upon 
everything  upon  the  earth,  and  the  waters  under  the  earth— on 
everything  that  comes  from  abroad,  or  is  grown  at  home — ^taxes  on 
the  raw  material,  and  on  every  fresh  value  that  is  added  to  it  by 
the  industry  of  man— taxes  upon  the  sauce  which  pampers  man's 
appetite,  and  the  drus  that  restores  him  to  health— -on  the  ermine 
that  decorates  the  judge,  and  the  rope  which  hangs  the  criminal— 
on  the  poor  man's  salt,  and  the  rich  man's  spice*— on  the  brass 
nails  of  the  coffin,  and  the  ribands  of  the  bride."  Is  it  strange 
that  the  mass  of  the  people  in  the  British  isles  are  poor  1  How 
can  it  be  otherwise,  while  they  are  subject  to  exactions,  which 
exhaust  their  resources,  and  make  life  a  burden  1  With  any  such 
system  of  civil  polity,  Christianity  is,  and  must,  in  the  nature  of 
the  case,  be  in  conflict.  For,  while  it  does  not  prescribe  any 
particular  form,  as  of  Divine  authority,  it  teaches  us  explicitly, 
that  the  end  of  government  is  the  good  of  the  people— their  ele* 
vation,  as  social,  and  intellectual,  and  moral  beings,  and  thus  fa- 
vors that  system  of  polity,  which  best  secures  this  end.  It  throws 
all  its  influence  on  the  side  of  that  which  improves  the  condition, 
and  ennobles  the  character  of  our  race.  In  its  principles,  and  in 
its  teaching,  it  is,  therefore,  opposed  to  monarchy  and  aristocracy 
in  all  their  forms;  to  thrones,  principalities,  and  powers^ — ^the 
mountains  and  hills  of  pride  and  ambition.  They  are  based  on 
anything  but  benevolence ;  have  for  their  object  anything  but  the 
good  of  the  people.  They  are  burdensome,  crushing  even  to  their 
best  interests.  It  is  in  vain  to  say,  as  has  often  been  said,  that 
they  impart  stability  and  firmness  to  the  government — that 
they  "givi  bone  to  the  constitution."  Our  reply  is,  they  pro- 
duce too  much  bone.  ^^  Ossification  in  politics  is  as  dangerous  as 
it  is  in  physiology."  What  Christianity  may  tolerate,  what  it  may 
teach  its  disciples  to  endure,  is  one  thing ;  but  what  it  approves, 
what  it  sanctions  as  right,  is  a  very  different  thing.  It  may  in- 
struct Christians  to  bear  with  despotism,  as  the  very  way  to  destroy 
it— to  show  in  their  quiet  endurance  of  its  oppressions,  the  iniquity 
of  the  system,  which  crushes  them  down,  and  thus  work  its  over- 
throw. But  it  can  sanction  no  form  dT  government,  which  de- 
presses millions  in  order  to  elevate  a  few. 

*  Edinbui^  Btffiew. 
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Nearly  alSed  to  tkis  point  of  conflict,  and  in  some  Bwasure  a 
part  of  it,  is  the  connection  of  Church  and  State.  Here  die 
kingdom  of  Giod  on  earth  has  long  suffered  violence.  Men  have 
entirely  mistaken  its  nature  and  its  power.  They  bare  looked 
«pon  the  Church  as  some  feeble  thing,  whidi  nrnst  be  nursed,  and 
cared  for,  and  held  up.  They  have,  therefore,  thrown  the  arm  of 
State  around  it,  and  hare  attempted  to  legislate  it  into  influence 
among  men.  But  in  doing  this  they  have  entirely  mistaken  both 
the  end  of  government,  and  the  interests  of  the  Church.  The  ob- 
ject of  government  is  to  protect  the  rights  of  men,  not  to  inter- 
fere wim,  and  control  the  exercises  ^  religion.  It  is  based  on 
the  great  principles  of  justice  and  equality.  Its  wing  should,  there- 
fore, be  spread  alike  over  all.  But  if  it  favors  only  a  part,  it  jUst 
so  far  abandons  its  province  ot  protection,  and  becomes  an  oppres- 
sor. When,  conseouently^  the  State  allies  itself  with  the  Chwrch, 
when,  in  other  words,  it  establishes  certain  forms  of  worship  and 
of  ecclesiastical  cnrder,  and  throws  all  its  influence  in  favor  of  the 
same,  it  departs  from  the  Intimate  ends  of  government,  and 
places  itself  in  the  attitude  of  hostility  to  the  interests  of  a  part  of 
the  people }  denies  to  them  rights  and  privileges  which  it  allows 
to  others ;  and  always  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  becomes  illiberal 
and  persecuting,  where  its  sole  object  should  be  to  secure  men 
from  intolerance  and  persecution.  This  alliance  is  not  only 
opposed  to  freedom  of  opinion  and  equal  rights,  but  is,  in  many 
eases,  the  very  means  of  upholding  and  perpetuating  the  most 
pernicious  errors,  and  is  thus  a  mighty  barrier  in  the  way  of  truth. 
Systems  of  error,  which  could  not  continue  a  single  year,  if  free 
discussion  were  allowed,  and  lidit  permitted  to  come  to  the  people^ 
exist  in  all  their  degrading  ana  corrupting  influence  on  the  intel- 
lect and  the  heart,  because  they  are  countenanced  by  the  govern- 
ment, and  sustained  by  the  bayonet.  In  consequence  of  its  alli- 
ance with  the  government^  the  Greek  Church  is  able  to  resist  all 
attempts  to  reform  her  idcdatrous-  worship,  either  in  Greece  or  in 
Russia.  Upheld  by  die  State,^  Romanism  maintains  itself  unharmed 
in  Italy  and  in  Austria.  For  centuries  the  scinntar  has  been  the 
de£Bnce  of  the  Koran.  Nothing  sustains  the  dead  formalism  of 
Europe  but  the  bayonet ;  and  nothing  arrays  diis  fercc^against  the 
truth  out  the  connection  of  the  State  with  the  Church. 

This  alliance  injures  the  Church.  In  leaning  uixm  a  human 
arm,  she  loses  her  strength ;  comes  down  fit>m  her  spritual  eleva- 
tion, and  identifies  herself,  in  feeling  and  action^  with  the  worid. 
Hence,  an  intolerant  and  persecuting  spirit  has  ever  been  mani- 
fested by  her  while  in  union  with  the  State.  The  Church,  which  is 
not  allowed  to  call  down  fire  from  heaven  upon  men,  has,  in  con- 
sequence of  this  unhallowed  connection,  put  men  into  the  fire. 
She,  who  is  permitted  only  to  Mess,  has  been  clothed  with  enrses  ; 
Her  kingdom^  which  is  one  of  righteousness  and  peaee^  has  beea 
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chaiffiied  into  one  of  injustice  and  deadly  strife.  The  light  of  the 
world,  in  such  cases,  has  ^one  out;  and  the  salt  of  the  earth  lost 
its  savor.  Men,  who  might  otherwise  have  been  won  to  the 
truth,  have  been  thus  driven  into  a  hopeless  infidelity;  and  preju- 
dices created,  which  centuries  will  not  remove.  Christianity 
surely  can  approve  of  no  such  alliance ;  can  have  no  possible  sym- 
pathy with  it*  Her  strength  is  weakened  by  such  union.  Her 
umbs  are  fettered  by  the  iron  mail  of  the  state.  She  can  conquer, 
but  not  with  carnal  weapons.  All  that  she  needs,  is  to  be  let  alone. 
All  that  she  asks,  is  an  open  field — freedom  for  every  man  to  think 
and  act  for  himself  on  the  subject  of  religion.  Grive  her  this^--put 
this  boon  into  the  hands  of  men,  and  her  triumph  is  certain.  The 
truth  is  michty,  and  wherever  it  is  allowed  to  have  free  course,  it 
will  pievau.  Error  is  weak,  and  where  it  is  left  to  stand  alone, 
it  falls  to  the  eround  and  perishes  in  its  conflict  with  Christianity. 
In  itself  error  has  no  strength. 

Another  point  of  conflict  respects  the  exercise  of  the  elective 
firanchise.  in  most  cases,  government  has  been  so  framed  as  to 
exclude  this  privile^  in  the  higher  departments  of  authority.  In 
these  office  b  inhented.  Power  comes  into  the  hands  of  mdivi- 
duals,  just  as  a  farm  comes  into  the  possession  of  the  heir,  or  a 
plantation  of  slaves  passes  fix)m  one  owner  to  another.  Hence, 
men  are  often  in  the  highest  places  of  power,  whose  character  is 
the  antipodes  of  every tning  virtuous ;  and  whose  influence,  like 
the  atmosphere  of  the  deadly  Upas,  is  destructive  to  the  moral  life  of 
men.  What  an  aspect,  for  example,  did  the  throne  of  En^and 
present  during  the  reign  of  Henry  VlII.,  the  murderer  of  his  wives  ; 
and  more  recently,  during  that  of  Geoi^e  IV.,  the  most  heartless 
libertine  that  ever  walked  the  earth !  But  we  pass  by  these  cases 
of  exclusion.  The  point  of  conflict  is,  where  men  do  exercise  the 
elective  firanchise,  and  respects  the  manner  in  which  it  is  done. 
In  many,  perhaps  a  laige  majority  of  instances,  this  is  not  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  spirit  and  instructions  of  Christianity.  On  this 
point  the  Bible  speaks  with  great  plainness  and  with  peculiar  ur- 
gency. And  there  is  a  reason  why  it  should.  The  influence  of 
station  is  great.  It  has  much  to  do  in  forming  and  continuing 
the  character  of  public  sentiment;  and,  eonsequentiy,  bears  di^ 
reedy  on  the  high  interests  of  virtue.  Hence,  the  Bible  com- 
mands us  to  put  into  the  places  of  power  good  men — ^men  who 
fear  Ofod — men  of  truth,  hating  covetousness,  and  who  will  be  a 
terror  to  evil  doers^ 

The  conduct  of  many,  however,  is  not  conformed  to  these  pre- 
cepts. Little  regard  is  oflen  paid  to  the  moral  character  of  those 
who  are  candidates  for  oflh)e.  Worth,  honesty,  capacity,  is  over- 
looked ;  and  the  fervor  of  party  zeal  made  to  take  the  place  of 
higher  qualifications.  And  hence,  the  profane  man,  the  Sabbath 
breaker,  and  even  the  adulterer,  are  not  unfirequently  clothed  with 
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authority.  The  whole  moral  power  of  the  elective  franchise  is 
thrown  away.  So  strong  is  this  party  influence,  that  even  Chris- 
tian men  have  not  hesitated  to  put  into  the  ballot-box  a  vote,  dis- 
graced with  the  names  of  those  who  scoff  at  religion — who  tram- 
ple on  domestic  happiness — and  who  live  in  open  and  unblushing 
defiance  of  virtuous  sentiment*  The  gambler,  the  duellist,  and  the 
libertine,  are  elevated  to  the  places  of  power  and  influence,  and 
good  men  set  aside. 

The  ballot-box  is  a  sacred  place,  in  the  estimate  of  a  virtuous  pat- 
riotism. It  is  here,  that  the  voice  of  the  people  is  heard — that  the 
high  functions  of  freemen  are  exercised — and  that  the  lofty  spirit 
of  liberty  makes  itself  to  be  felt.  It  is  here,  that  men  deciae  who 
shall  be  their  rulers ;  what  influence  shall  go  out  from  the  hiffh 
places  of  power ;  and,  consequently,  whether  the  nation  shall  be 
exalted  and  rejoice,  or  be  depressed  and  mourn.  Here,  therefore, 
the  voice  of  patriotism  and  virtue  should  speak  aright ;  shouM 
elevate  to  office  men,  whose  influence  will  sustain  ;^11  that  is 
lovely  and  of  good  report.  But  this  duty  of  freemen  is  sadly  neg- 
lected. Character  is  overlooked.  Other  considerations  are  allow- 
ed to  have  greater  weight.  In  the  choice  they  make,  thousands 
virtually  say: — "  Not  this  m^n,  but  Barabbas" — not  this  upright, 
pure  minded  citizen,  but  that  reckless  politician,  whose  length  ex- 
actly suits  the  Procrustean  bed  of  the  party  ;  not  this  honest,  in- 
corruptible patriot,  who  rises  above  the  deeding  slavery  of  com- 
mitment to  a  set  of  opinions,  whether  right  or  wrong,  but  that 
subtle  declaimer,  who  allowjs  others  to  think  for  him,  and  who 
willingly  incases  himself  in  the  armor  of  an  unfaltering  par^sm. 
This,  at  least,  is  the  tendency  of  things  in  our  day.  Party  is  ris- 
ing superior  to  patriotism.  The  bearing  of  political  action  is  to 
bnng  men  into  bondage ;  to  fetter  the  freedom  of  opinion ;  to  force 
men  to  vote  in  obedience  to  orders,  issued  from  some  central  Court 
of  High  Commission,  or  from  some  Star  Chamber  of  political  dicta- 
tion. The  lofty  spirit  of  American  freedom  is  tamed  down.  The 
Bible  is  forgotten ;  its  commands  disregarded ;  and  men  put  into 
oflice,  whose  influence  is  injurious  to  the  best  interests  of  the  land. 
To  us,  nothing  is  more  revolting  than  to  dothe  with  sacred  author- 
ity some  living  skeleton  of  vice,  whom,  when  thus  invested,  we 
are  bound  to  honor  /  to  put  the  balances  of  justice  into  the  hands 
of  a  man,  whose  foot  is  resting,  in  crushing  weight,  upon  domestic 
virtue ;  but  whom,  while  holding  those  balances,  we  are  com- 
manded to  fear  and  reverence  !  Against  such  conduct  Christianity 
is  committed  in  ceaseless  hostility.  It  frowns  upon  any  exercise 
of  the  elective  franchise,  which  overlooks  character,  and  gives  a 
higher  importance  to  other  considerations.  Its  hi^  mandate  is  to 
select  good  men — men  who  fear  God — men  of  truth,  hating  cove- 
tousness,  and  to  clothe  them  with  authority,  that  righteousness 
may  abound,  and  that  the  land  may  rejoice. 
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There  is  much  also,  in  civil  legislation,  with  which  Christianity 
is  in  conflict  The  laws  of  any  country  exert  a  powerful  influence 
in  forming  the  character  of  Aose  who  live  under  them ;  for,  while 
they  respect  ]irimarily,  the  outward  civil  conduct  of  men,  yet,  in 
controlling  this,  they  do  necessarily  affect  their  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings. The  external  bears  upon  the  internal.  The  mind  is  acted 
upon  by  what  it  creates.  In  framing  a  rule  of  life,  it  gives  being 
to  that  which  operates  on  the  intellect  and  the  heart- — that  which 
gives  direction  to  thought — existence  to  feeling — and  character  to 
the  life.  Laws,  therefore,  are  something  more  than  mere  outward 
regulations.  They  have  an  inward  influence.  They  act  on  the  mind 
of  men,  and  help  to  form  their  character.  Legislation,  then,  ought 
to  be  in  sympathy  with  the  interests  of  our  moral  nature.  The 
arrangements  for  the  outward  conduct  ought  to  conform  and  be 
subservient,  in  their  influence,  to  the  good  of  the  inner  man.  We  do 
not  say  that  government  should  undertake  to  legislate  for  the  heart, 
or  attempt  to  extend  its  dominion  over  the  territory  of  thought 
and  feeling  ;  but  we  do  feel  that  the  bearing  of  the  outward  regu- 
lation should  be  friendly  to  the  inward  life.  The  voice  without 
may  not  dictate  to  that  within;  but,  in  all  its  commands,  there 
should  be  heard  echoes  in  harmony  with  the  spiritual.  The  colors 
of  the  outer  bow  of  legislation,  which  spans  the  earth,  can  never 
appear  as  distinct  and  beautiful  as  those  of  the  primary  arch  ;  but 
they  should  be  essentially  the  same ;  should  exhibit  a  perfect,  cor- 
respondence, and  be  the  reflection  of  the  inner  and  more  brilliant 
glories. 

In  many  things,  however,  this  is  far  from  being  true.  We  see 
a  manifest  want  of  conformity.  In  some  cases,  we  can  see  no 
outer  arch  at  all— cases  where  human  legislation  is  in  direct  oppo- 
sition to  the  wisdom  which  is  from  above,  and  where  it  does  not 
seem  to  recognize  even  the  existence  of  that  wisdom,  or  at  least 
does  not  admit  any  obligation  to  be  influenced  by  it.  In  many  of 
its  arrangements,  we  can  see  but  little  evidence  of  any  sympathy 
with  the  facts  of  man's  existence — any  shaping  of  its  enactments 
to  meet-the  perils  of  the  present,  or  even  indirectly  to  secure  the 
interests  of  the  future.  It.  creates  distinctions,  which  cut  men 
loose  from  the  holy  sympathies  of  brotherhood  with  each  other, — 
sanctions  practices,  which  corrupt  and  degrade  men,— and  con- 
tinues customs,  which  cherish  the  feelings  of  pride,  ambition,  and 
revenge.  In  many  places  it  imposes  burdens,  which  crush  men  to 
the  earth, — makes  exactions  upon  them,  that  impoverish  and  that 
render  life  one  incessant  struggle  for  the  bare  means  of  subsistence, 
— and  takes  from  men  all  tteit  dignifies  human  nature— all  that 
exalts  man  to  the  elevations  of  intelligence  and  virtue.  It  is  im- 
possible for  the  serfe  of  Russia — ^for  the  poor  in  Great  Britain,  or 
for  the  slave  population  of  this  country,  to  rise  above  their  present 
degraded  condition,  while  the  laws  of  these  countries  remain  as 
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they  are.  Prostrate — ^with  mountains'  weight  of  iniquitous  op- 
pression upon  them,  they  cannot  rise.  They  may  indeed  show 
^ignsof  imeasiness — and,  in  moments  of  giant  despair,  may  change 
their  position,  and  thus  shake  the  land  and  the  sea,  but  they  can- 
not rise.  The  pressure  downward  exceeds  their  strength  to  over^ 
come  it.  While,  therefore,  this  weight  is  upon  them,  they  will 
remain  in  their  degraded,  outcast  concution.  There  is  no  hope  for 
them.  Christianity  may  seek  to  soothe  their  sorrows — may  pour 
into  their  bleeding  bosoms  the  oil  and  wine  of  her  heavenly  con- 
solations, and  point  the  troubled  spirit  to  a  better  country  ;  but  she 
can  never  raise  them  up  from  the  earth,  and  remove  them  to  the 
inn  of  her  charities,  and  take  care  of  them,  while  the  foot  of  mur- 
derous oppression  is  on  them.  She  cannot  make  them  feel  that 
they  are  men — or  cause  them  to  stand  erect  and  firm  in  virtue, 

<*  in  beauty  clad. 
With  wealth  in  every  vein, 
And  reason  throned  upon  their  brow." 

And  can  she  then  look  with  approbation  on  a  system  of  legisla- 
tion, which  thus  circumscribes  her  dominion  over  the  minds  and 
bodies  of  men  ?  Both  are  hers.  For  both  atoning  blood  has  been 
shed.  Both  she  seeks  to  raise  up  to  the  elevations  of  redeemed 
humanity*  With  all  in  ]et|islation,  therefore,  that  hinders  this 
work  of  love  and  mercy,  Christianity  can  have  no  friendly  con- 
nection—<5an  look  upon  it  with  no  approbation  whatever. 

There  is  one  other  point  of  conflict,  to  which  we  must  call  at- 
tention, namely,  the  foreign  policy  of  nations.  There  are  various 
aspects  in  which  this  policy  is  in  direct  opposition  to  the  laws  of 
benevolence.  Each  nation  thinks,  and  plans^  and  acts  for  itself, 
without  the  sHghtest  regard  to  the  interests  of  other  countries — 
frames  its  whole  policy  in  reference  to  them,  on  the  basis  of  an 
undisguised  selfishness.  In  many  cases,  the  effort  of  each  nation 
is  CO  make  itself  perfectly  independent  of  others  in  all  that  per- 
tains to  the  necessaries,  and  to  many  of  the  luxuries,  of  life. 
This  course,  however,  is  injurious  to  man — ^is  selfish — is  contrary 
to  the  desi^  of  the  Creator.  He  has  mad6  us  all  one  family — 
mutually  dependent  on  each  other-^and  binds  us  to  the  duties 
which  grow  out  of  this  common  relationship.  He  hasalso  so  arranged 
thills  as  calls  for  and  facilitates  national  intercourse.  He  has  so 
diversified  the  surface  of  the  earth  with  his  gifts,  as  makes  one  place, 
to  some  extent  at  least,  dependent  on  another,  and  thus  brings 
men  to  an  interchange  of  thought  and  feeling,  and  of  the  results 
of  toil,  with  each  other.  There  are  two,  and  but  two,  states  or 
conditions  of  human  society.  One  is,  where  each  individual  lives 
to  himself  and  for  himself — where  he  works  for  himself  and  sup- 

f>lies  himself  with  all  that  he  needs,  and  is  dependent  on  no  one 
or  anything.    This  is  an  unnatural  and  savage  state,  and  is  inju* 
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rious  to  man  as  a  social,  iatellectual  and  moral  beings.  The  akhtrr 
is,  where  one  labors  for  many,  where,  in  other  words,  each  one 
does  what  he  is  best  qualified  to  do,  or  what  his  circumstances 
best  fit  him  to  accomplish,  and,  in  return,  is  rewarded  for  his 
labor  by  the  results  of  the  industry  of  others*  Here,  there  is  a 
general  interchange  in  the  results  of  labor — a  general  dependence 
felt — and  of  course  a  constant  intercourse  maintained.  This, 
therefore,  is  the  proper  and  natural  state  of  society,  viewed  either 
in  separate  parts,  or  as  embracing  all — ^and  is  beneficial  to  man. 
It  binds  men  together  in  a  brotherhood  of  being,  and  is  the  ground 
of  a  thousand  tender  charities,  which  gladden  fife.     For 

'*  matual  wants' our  happiness  increase. 
All  nature's  difierence  keeps  all  nature's  peace." 

Now  we  look  upon  the  efibrt  of  a  nation,  by  its  restrictive  policy, 
to  make  itself  independent  of  all  others,  as  an  attempt  to  make 
a  world  of  itself— to  live  to  itself  and  for  itself— as  an  attempt  to 
cut  itself  loose  in  sympathy  firom  the  rest  of  mankind.  Govern- 
ment must  indeed  in  each  case  be  supported,  and  a  revenue  from 
duties  on  imports  seems  to  be  as  easy  and  equitable  a  way  of  pro- 
viding the  means  of  this,  as  any  other.  And  we  see  no  objection, 
in  imposing  these  duties,  to  such  action  as  will  stimulate  the  in- 
dustry, and  develope  the  resources  of -the  country.  It  is  certainly 
for  the  general  good,  that  they  should  be  developed.  But  we  are 
speaking  of  that  policy  which  aims  to  make  a  nation  independent 
of  all  others;  and  we  see  not  why  it  is  not  just  as  selfish  and  as 
hateful,  as  would  ibe  the  effort  of  an  individual  to  live  to  himself 
and  for  himself.  If  a  nation  may  do  this — ^if  it  may  wall  itself  in 
— and  cut  itself  loose  from  all  others,  then  may  each  man  do  the 
same.  For  Christianity  teaches  us  that  nations  are  to  act  on  the 
same  principles  substantially,  as  govern  the  actions  of  individuals, 
— ^that  one  State  sustains  relations  to  other  States  analogous  to 
those  of  a  man  to  his  neighbors, — and  that  it  is  therefore  bound 
to  pursue  the  same  line  of  policy — the  same  enlightiened  and  be- 
nevolent course  of  conduct  toward  other  States,  that  an  individual 
is  bound  to  pursue  towards  those  around  him.  Whatever,  there- 
fore, is  mean  or  cruel,  or  selfish  in  the  action  of  man  towards  his 
fellow,  is  equally  so  when  found  in  the  conduct  of  nations  towards 
each  other. 

Another  feature  of  this  policy,  of  kindred  character  with  the 
for^oin^,  is  its  mode  of  de^nce.  The  plan  with  each  nation  is, 
to  make  itself  as  formidable  as  possible  in  the  means  of  injuring 
others — ^to  plant  every  assailable  point  with  the  weapons  of  de- 
fence — ^to  draw  around  itself  a  fiery  cordon — a  wall  of  bulwarks 
and  battlements,  and  to  cover  the  ocean  with  its  floating  thunder. 
In  order  to  sustain  this  system,  an  enormous  draft  is  every  year 
made  upon  the  resources  of  the  country,  which  is  the  mora  intole-^ 
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rable  from  the  'fact,  that  it  is  unnecessary.  There  is  a  better 
means  of  defence,  and  one  which  is  encumbered  with  no  such 
crushing  expenditure.  A  nation  may  ascend  to  a  higher  and  safer 
elevation.  It  may  plant  itself  on  the  ground  of  sacred  regard  to 
justice,  and  of  an  unfaltering  dependence  on  Ood,  and,  conse- 
quently, be  more  secure.  It  may  do  this.  The  same  result  may 
be  found  here,  as  in  the  case  of  an  individual.  A  nation 
may  come  as  fully  into  the  securities  of  ri^ht  action — may  put 
itself  in  the  same  attitude  of  trust  in  Grod — ^may  stay  itself  as 
really  upon  the  Lord,  and,  as  the  consequence,  realize  the  same 
peace — ^the  same  safety.  We  say,  therefore,  that  there  is  higher 
ground  of  security  than  that  which  we  are  considering.  We  know, 
indeed,  that  in  some  very  rare  instances,  it  may  be  the  duty  of  an 
individual  to  resort  to  force  in  order  to  protect  his  rights,  or  secure 
his  personal  safety ;  still,  as  a  general  rule,  the  man,  who  acts  justly 
and  who  trusts  in  the  Lord,  is  more  secure  than  he,  who,  acting 
unjustly,  depends  on  the  prowess  of  his  own  arm  for  protection. 
It  IS  certainly  a  manifold  experience  that  the  humble,  the  upright 
and  the  believing,  as  if  shielded  by  an  invisible  hand,  do  walk  the 
most  safely  and  the  most  prosperously  through  the  world.  If 
nations  will  act  in  the  same  way,  they  will  find  a  similar  result. 
As  long  as  the  Jewish  people  feared  Grod  and  obeyed  his  com- 
mandS)  they  were  safe — ^their  rights  were  respected — and  no  wea- 
pon formed  against  them  prospered.  But  when  they  depaited 
from  the  Lord,  and  ceased  to  stay  themselves  upon  him, — when 
they  put  their  confidence  in  the  strength  of  their  own  arm,  and  in 
that  of  their  allies,  the  enemy  came  in  upon  them,  triumphed  over 
them^  and  crushed  them  to  the  earth.  There  is  then  a  safer,  a 
more  economical  course.  Millions  of  treasure  are  spent  every 
year  in  sustaining  this  means  of  defence.  Fleets  and  armies  are 
mustered  into  being  to  protect  a  nation's  rights,  and  a  nation's  in- 
dependence. But  if  anything  like  the  same  amount  were  ex- 
pended in  enlightening  the  people,  in  sustaining  institutions, 
which  promote  the  order,  peace,  and  virtue  of  the  community,  a 
far  greater  degree  of  security  would  actually  be  effected,  than  is 
accomplished  by  all  the  array  of  force  which  floats  upon  the  sea, 
or  which  threatens  from  a  thousand  battlements  on  the  land. 
But  it  is  in  the  application  of  this  mode  of  defence  that  its  terrible 
character  is  developed.  The  expense  of  it  is  as  nothipg  when 
compared  with  the  unfathomed  evils  of  war,  the  destruction  of 
naorals,  the  infliction  of  suffering,  and  the  whirlwinds  of  death, 
which  follow  in  its  train.  Such  a  policy  Christianity  cannot  ap- 
prove. It  is  opposed  to  war,  and  to  all  its  arrangements.  It  is 
the  advocate  of  peace.  All  its  influences  conspire  to  usher  in  that 
day  when  every  sword  will  be  beaten  into  a  ploughshare,  and 
every  spear  into  a  pruning  hook,  and  when  the  nations  will  learn 
war  no  more. 
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These,  then,  are  some  of  the  more  prominent  points  in  the  con- 
flict of  Christianity  i^ith  Politics.  What  t^e  final  result  will  be, 
no  one,  we  think,  can  reasonably  doubt.  The  former  will  triumph. 
Its  principles  are  right ;  are  identified  with  the  highest  elevations 
of  m^n  in  intellectual^  social,  or  moral  being,  and  ought  to  prevail. 
So  far  as  it  gains  its  great  spiritual  object,  its  influence  must  be  to 
brine  into  friendly  relation  to  this,  all  the  arrangements  of 
man's  political  condition.  And  as  it  is  certainly  to  succeed  in  at- 
taining its  main  design,  as  it  is  one  day  to  mantle  the  earth  with 
truth  and  righteousness,  it  must  triumph  in  the  case  under  conside- 
ration. For  no  one  can  fail  to  see  that  the  evils,  of  which  we  have 
^oken,  and  others  analogous  to  them  in  Politics,  are  in  the  way 
of  himian  improvement;  and  are,  therefore,  unfriendly  to  the 
work  of  the  Gospel  in  saving  men,  and  must,  consequently,  be  re- 
moved by  Christianity  in  its  process  oyer  the  world. 

The  past  proves  this.  Christianity,  certainly,  has  effected 
great  changes  in  the  political  condition  of  men.  When  it  gained 
the  ascendency  in  the  Roman  empire,  and  its  peaceful  banner 
floated  over  the  palace  of  the  Caesars,  it  elevated  the  tone  of  pub- 
lic sentiment,  changed  the  feelings  of  the  people,  modified  the  spi- 
rit of  their  legislation,  levelled  down  the  high  summits  of  pride 
and  oppression,  extended  the  boundaries  of  human  freedom,  and 
awoke  in  thousands  of  hearts  a  sympathy  with  the  interests  of  a 
down-trodden,  bleeding  world.  Again,  during  the  Reformation 
Christianity  gave  a  mighty  impulse  to  the  work  of  political  im- 
provement. The  correction  of  abuses  in  the  Church  prepared 
the  way  for  even  a  greater  reform  in  the  State.  The  sjHritual 
worked  out  the  temporal  deliverance.  A  radical  change  was  pro- 
duced. The  people  began  to  think  for  themselves,  to  learn  their 
rights  and  privileges,  to  understand  the  end  of  government,  and 
the  great  principles  upon  which  it  ought  to  be  administered.  In 
what  it  has  done,  therefore,  we  see  evidence  of  what  it  will  yet 
accomplish.  In  the  steady,  onward  movement  in  this  work,  which 
it  has  eflected,  we  have  the  proof  of  that  higher  elevation,  to  which 
it  will  one  day  bring  the  political  condition  of  our  world.  We 
know,  indeed,  that  there  have  been  many  fluctuations,  many  ap- 
parent reverses ;  what  Christianity  has  thus  gained  for  the  people 
m  one  age,  has  seemingly  been  lost  in  another.  But  this  is  a  mis- 
take. It  has  lost  none  of  its  achievements.  Its  work  has  advanced. 
Progress  there  has  been,  in  storm  and  sunshine.  What  has  seem- 
ingly been  against  it,  has  worked  for  it.  The  frosts  and  winds  of 
autumn  do  indeed  strip  the  tree  of  its  leafjr  covering,  and  leave  its 
naked  limbs  tp  the  cold  and  icy  grasp  of  winter.  But  this  process 
ministers  to  the  growth  of  the  tree,  causes  it  to  shoot  its  roots  down 
deeper  into  the  earth,  and  thus  gives  it  a  firmer  position,  and  pre- 
pares the  way  for  it  the  next  year  to  send  out  its  branches  higher 
and  wider,  and  to  put  forth  a  more  abundant  foliage.    AlUmatien 
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is  the  mode  of  odMncemerU  in  the  work  of  human  improTement. 
The  depressions  of  to-day  are  antecedent  and  auxiliary  to  the  ele- 
vations of  to-morrow.  The  backward  movement  has  respect  to 
the  onward  progress.  On  the  shores  of  the  ocean  there  is  a  con- 
stant vibration  in  the  waters  of  the  rising  tide*  Each  receding  mo- 
tion is  followed  by  a  greater  advance.  The  retiring  waters  come 
back  more  forceAil,  and  reach  a  higher  point.  So  rises  the  tide  in  hn- 
man  affiurs.  Recession  is  followed  by  advancement,  which  ministers 
to  a  morf  exalted  attainment.  Here  reverses  are  victories.  The 
darkness  and  the  light  are  both  alike.  All  things  work  together 
for  the  good  of  those  objects,  which  Christianity  seeks  to  secure. 
The  cloud  which  at  times  rests  upon  any  of  these  objects,  causes 
ike  instrumentalities,  by  which  it  is  carried  forward,  to  feel 
more  deeply  their  dependence,  and  to  keep  in  mind  more  con- 
stantly the  source  of  their  success,  and  thus  fills  them  with  greater 
strength,  and  fits  them  for  higher  action.  When  difficulties  pre- 
sent themselves  in  the  track  of  human  improvement,  and  when, 
in  conseauence  of  these,  the  wheels  of  the  enterprise  are  reversed, 
and  all  things  connected  with  it  move  back  for  a  time,  it  is  to  the 
intent  that  mose  engaged  in  that  enterprise,  may  kindle  the  fires 
into  an  intenser  heat,  and  come  back  under  such  a  pressure  of  the 
motive  power,  and  with  such  increased  momentum,  as  will  carry 
them  up  that  difficult  ascent,  and  place  them  on  higher  ground. 
The  shadows,  then,  which  pass  over  the  scene  of  any  mord  enter- 
prise, and  which  dim  the  prospect,  and  seemingly  embarrass  it^ 
Srogress,  are  subservient  to  its  advancement  They  lead  to  re- 
ection,  and  send  the  minds  of  men  kindling  to  the  throne  of  Gk)d, 
that  they  may  thence  return  to  the  conflict  with  mistier  eneigies, 
furnished,  like  Milton's  angels,  with  resources  till  then  unknown, 
with  which  to  overwhelm  wnatever  opposes. 

There  is  much  in  the  aspects  of  the  present,  which  shows  that 
Christianity  will  triumph  in  this  matter.  Wherever  it  exists,  or 
its  influence  is  felt,  we  see  movement  in  this  direction.  It  differs 
in  difierent  countries  only  in  degree.  In  all^  there  is ,  some 
advance  towards  improvement  in  the  political  condition  of  the 
people.  Every  vessel  afloat  on  the  bosom  of  this  common  tide, 
whatever  may  be  its  structure  or  management,  and  however  other 
forces  may  act  upon  it,  is  moved  forward  by  this  mighty  current 
beneath.  Even  that  old  crazy  ship,  which,  for  a  thousand  years, 
has  been  anchored  in  the  Tiber,  darkening  its  waters,  begins  at 
length  to  feel  the  force  of  this  rushing  tide,  and  seems  half  in- 
clined, under  the  guidance  of  a  new  and  more  wakeful  Palinurus, 
to  weigh  anchor,  to  spread  some  canvass,  and  to  sail  in  the  same 
direction.  In  all  places,  there  is  improvement.  In  many  aspects 
of  men's  political  condition,  there  is  a  manifest  advance.  The 
ends  and  uses  of  civil  government  are  better  understood,  and  the 
conviction  deepening  that  its  powers  cannot  be  lawAilly  exercised 
except  for  the  general  good.    Enlightened  principles  are  gaining 
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tbe  ascendency,  and  legislation  ia  coming  into  a  closer  sjrmpathy 
with  the  true  interests  of  men.  Prejudices,  the  growth  of  ages, 
are  yielding  to  the  force  of  truth.  Selfish  and  oppressive  laws 
are  <Usap{>earing  from  the  statute-book.  The  rights  of  the  people 
are  assuming  a  hij^her  place  in  the  action  of  governments*  The 
control  of  affairs  is  passing  from  the  hands  of  the  few,  into  the 
pow^  of  the  manv,  and,  consequently,  the  labor  of  the  latter  is 
ceasing  to  be  taxed,  in  order  to  sustain  the  pomp,  and  sidendor, 
and  magnificence  of  the  former.  The.recent  triumph  in  England, 
in  favor  of  the  laboring  classes,  over  the  long  continue  and  op- 
pressive policy  of  an  idle  and  bloated  aristocracy,  is  a  sign  of  the 
times— 'is  proof  enough  of  the  strength  and  the  direction,  which 
Christianity  is  giving  to  the  currents  of  human  legislation — proof 
enough  of  that  overpowerii^  s^pathy  with  the  mjured  and  op- 
pres^d,  which  it  is  awakemng  in  human  hearts.  A  noble  eleva- 
tion was  it,  on  which  the  late  premier  planted  himself;  and  a  fine 
spirit  did  he  breathe,  when,  on  retiring  from  ofilce,  after  his  memo- 
rable victory  over  a  restrictive  policy,  which  for  ages  had  oppress- 
ed and  starved  the  laboring  population  of  Britain,  he  said :— -^^  I 
shaU  leave  a  name  execrated  by  every  monopolist,  who  main- 
tains protection  for  his  own  individual  benent.  But,  it  may 
be,  I  shall  leave  a  name  sometimes  remembered  with  expressions 
of  g[Ood-will  in  those  places,  which  are  the  abodes  of  men  whose 
lot  it  is  to  labor  and  earn  their  daily  bread  by  the  sweat  of  their 
brow— a  name  remembered  with  expressions  of  good-will,  when 
&ey  shall  recreate  their  exhausted  strength  with  abundant  and 
untaxed  food,  the  sweeter  because  it  is  no  longer  leavened  by  a 
sense  of  injustice." 

We  see  also  the  certainty  of  this  triumph,  on  the  part  of  Chris- 
tianity,  in  the  character  of  its  principles.  These  are  ri^t — are 
Ae  prindples  of  benevolence,  and  are  mighty.  They  will  be  in- 
culcated wherever  the  gospel  is  preached ;  and  will  be  embraced 
wherever  it  is  believed ;  and  when  adopted,  Mrill  as  certainly  con- 
trol the  conduct  of  men.  In  everv  heart  in  whidi  these  princi- 
ples, therefore,  find  a  lodgment,  they  will  awaken  an  interest  in 
man— will  lead  him,  who  is  influenced  by  them,  to  overleap  the 
barriers  of  cast  and  color-^to  pass  by  the  boundcuies  of  all  selfish 
action-^o  take  the  psurt  of  the  oppressed  and  downtrodden — and 
to  look  npon  man,  wherever  found,  and  however  degraded,  as  a 
member  of  the  human  family,  and  as  possessed  of  the  same  rights 
and  privileges,  and  to  act  for  their  elevation  as  social,  intellectual, 
and  moral  bein^.  As  these  principles  spread,  the  work  of  human 
inprovement  will  go  forward.  Like  the  returning  sun  of  spring, 
tbey  will  thaw  the  icy  selfishness  which  freezes  up  the  sympathies 
of  mankind,  and  cause  the  heart,  like  the  smitten  rock,  to  pour 
i»rth  a  stream  of  pure,  benevolent  feeling,  which  will  gladden  the 
hot  of  a  sorrowing  worUL    Interesting  man  in  man,  these  fdnci- 
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pies  will,  of  ccmrse,  aflect  nations  in  the  same  way  when  4hey 
gain  an  a.scendencY  in  their  counsels.  They  will  ally  them  closely 
to  each  other — ^make  them  feel  that  they  are  brethren — and  by  the 
sympathy  thus  awakened — ^by  the  fellow-feeling  thus  produced — 
and  oy  dfie  thousand  other  ties  growing  out  of  these,  will  bind 
them  together  in  the  harmonies  of  an  uninterrupted  peace :  and 
thus  banish  from  our  earth  that  terrible  scourge,  whose  history  is 
written  in  blood,  and  published  to  the  world  in  groans.  A  strik- 
ing instance  of  the  cohesive  attraction  thus  produced,  has  recently 
been  seen.  When  some  turbulent  spirits  endeavored  to  stir  up 
England  and  this  country  to  hostile  action  respecting  a  point  of 
temtorial  jurisdiction,  a  voice  in  both  nations,  loud  as  many  wa- 
ters, and  with  a  feeling  of  indignation,  as  deep  as  the  ocean  that 
rolls  between  them,  cried  out,  shame ! — ^burning  shame  on  the 
thought !  and  thus  rebuked  the  foul  spirit  from  both  lands. 

Vki^  say  once  more,  that  Christianity  will  triumph,  because  it 
is  pledged  to  this  result.  It  is  committed  on  the  point  of  filling 
the  earth  with  truth  and  ri^teousness.  This  work,  therefore, 
will  go  on.  It  cannot  be  arrested.  '^  Men  might  as  well  plant 
their /eet  on  the  earth,  and  thus  expect  to  stop  its  diurnal  revolu- 
tion," as  hope  by  any  resistance  in  their  power  to  stop  the  pro* 
gress  of  this  revolution,  which  Christianity  is  producing  in  the 
political  condition  of  men,  and  which  will  ultimately  place  them 
on  the  high  elevations  of  virtuous  freedom,  and  in  the  enj^ment 
of  an  unbroken  brotherhood  of  being  with  each  other.  This  is 
its  promised,  glorious  achievement,  and  it  will  be  accomplished. 
No  power  on  earth  or  under  the  earth  can  prevent  it.  The  rulers, 
who  will  not  yield  to  thb  gentle  breeze  in  favor  of  human  inte- 
rests, will  be  swept  away  by  the  storm  which  their  opposition  will 
call  into  bein?.  ^^  Through  this  house,  or  over  it,"  said  Lord 
Brougham,  in  me  English  Senate,  ^^  this  reform  bill  must  pass.'' 
So  we  say  to  the  nations  of  the  earth  on  the  point  before  us. 
Through  each  Cabinet — through  each  Hall  of  Legislation^  or  over 
it  J  this  Reform  Bill  of  Christianity  mu*^— WILL  pass.  The 
governments  which  take  their  stand  against  it,  and  attempt  to  pre- 
vent this  elevation  of  mankind  to  the  enjojrment  of  their  rights  and 
privileges,  will  be  dashed  in  pieces  like  a  potter's  vessel.  The 
woik  is  of  Grod,  and  they  cannot  succeed.  Government  is  his  insti- 
tution. He  ordained  it  for  the  good  of  man.  It  must  and  will, 
therefore,  be  made  to  exist  for  that  great  end ;  and,  consequently, 
will  be  changed  into  those  forms,  and  be  administered  on  those 
principles  which  will  best  secure  that  end.  Christianity  will  ad- 
vance— ^will  add  one  victory  to  another,  until  it  thus  brings  into 
firiendly  relation  to  its  main  desi^  every  arrangement,  and  every 
influence  of  man's  political  condition.  The  whole  of  its  promised 
work  will  one  day  be  accomplished.  The  entire  completion  of 
its  unfolding  apocalypse  will  be  seen,  and  the  nations  of  the  earth 
will  rejoice  in  the  lignt  and  glory  of  its  achievements. 
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REUGIOUS  CHARACTER  OF  LORD  BACON. 
By  Rbv.  Samubi.  M.  Uorran,  Atoq,  N.  T. 

What  may  have  been  the  religious  character  of  Lord  Bacon,  or 
whether  he  had  any,  may  appear  to  some  readers  a  question  of 
yery  little  conse<}uence  at  the  present  day.  He  was  the  father  of 
the  inductive  philosophy,  and  ne  was  the  degraded  chancellor  of 
King  James.  He  served  his  generation  and  the  world  as  a  student 
of  Nature;  he  dishonored  genius  and  humanity  as  a  courtier. 
This  is  to  most  people, 

The  whole  amount  of  that  stupendous  fame — 
A  tale  that  blends  the  glory  with  the  shame. 

We  venture,  however,  to  think  it  a  question  of  some  little  in- 
terest,  whether  the  great  philosopher  was  or  was  not  a  good  man. 
We  write  for  those  who  believe  the  prophets ;  whose  God  is  the 
God  of  Abraham,  of  Isaac,  and  of  Jacob ;  whose  faith  peoples  the 
unseen  world  with  the  immortal  dead ;  and  who  expect  to  mingle 
in  personal  intercourse  with  the  spirits  of  great  men  and  of  just 
men  made  perfect.  They  cannot  think  it  an  obsolete  question,  or 
one  ruled  out  by  a  literary  statute  of  limitations,  whether  any 
^at  light  of  former  ages  set  in  the  blackness  of  darkness,  or  not. 
We  feel  some  personal  concern  in  the  inquiry,  whether  when  Ju- 
das and  Lord  Bacon  went  each  to  his  own  place,  they  took  the 
same  direction.  As  those  who  profess  to  be  seeking  a  better 
country,  we  may  take  some  interest  in  knowing  who  of  the  emi- 
nent benefactors  of  mankind,  once  resident  like  us  in  the  city  of 
Destruction,  are  already  dwelling  on  Mount  Zion.  It  was  Pliable 
indeed  who  asked.  What  company  shall  we  have  there  ?  but  it  was 
Christian  who  answered,  on  the  word  of  the  governor  of  the 
country,  There  we  shall  be  with  seraphim  and  cherubim,  creatures 
that  will  dazzle  your  eyes  to  look  on  them ;  there  also  you  shall 
meet  with  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  that  have  gone  before 
us  to  that  place ;  none  of  them  hurtful,  but  loving  and  holy;  every 
one  walking  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  standing  in  his  presence 
with  acceptance  for  ever.  And  Cicero  but  gave  utterance  to  the 
common  sentiment  of  those  who  think  of  immortality,  when  he 
anticipated  the  happiness  of  meeting  in  the  islands  m  the  blest, 
not  only  his  own  lost  friends,  but  the  eminent  patriots  and  sages 
of  preceding  generations. 
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But  on  this  subject,  so  far  as  Lord  Bacon  is  concerned,  no  one 
has  thought  it  v^orth  while  to  attempt  satisfying  our  curiosity. 
Bacon  the  philosopher,  Bacon  the  fawning  courtier  and  the  cor- 
rupt judge,  has  furnished  matter  for  large  comment.  Bacon,  in 
the  only  character  that  is  of  any  moment  to  him  now,  as  a  man,  a 
sinner,  a  penitent,  has  been  allowed  to  pass  without  notice.  His- 
tory and  criticism  have  delighted  to  dwell  upon  his  relations  to 
science ;  his  relations  to  Grod  have  not  been  thought  worthy  of 
attention  even  by  biography.  No  auto-record  has  let  us  into  the 
secresy  of  his  soul.  No  contemporaneous  hand  thought  it  impor- 
tant to  tell  us  how  he  walked  before  God,  or  how  he  met  his  end. 
The  most  the  world  knows  of  him,  it  has  learned  from  the  bitter 
couplet  of  Pope ;  and  since  that  barbed  shaft  struck  him  a  century 
ago,  more  noticeably  still  since  the  accomplished  hand  of  a  modem 
reviewer  has  stretched  him  on  the  ground,  every  passer-by  feels 
entitled  to  spurn  him;  and  making  an  apologetic  bow  to  his 
genius,  gives  an  unsparing  kick  at  his  character.  His  fate  has 
been  to  nave  "  the  morals  blackened,  though  the  writings  'scape  }*' 
to  be  at  once  exalted  to  heaven,  and  thrust  down  to  hell. 

We  are  not  about  to  undertake  the  canonization  of  Lord  Bacon 
— we  shall  not  try  to  set  him  on  the  same  platform  with  those 
ninety  and  nine  which  went  not  astray ;  still  less  to  class  him  with 
the  great  religious  lights  of  the  world,  who  had  as  mudli  less 
genius  as  they  nad  more  faith ;  the  seraphim  of  this  lower  sphere, 
whose  office  was  not  to  know,  but  to  love*  But  we  think  there  is 
something  remaining  for  that  posterity  which  he  left  the  guardian 
of  his  memory  to  do  in  his  behalf.  It  is  worth  showing,  that  there 
was  more  of  Lord  Bacon  than  brilliancy  of  intellect  and  meanness 
of  character ;  that  there  is  at  least  as  much  evidence  of  his  repent- 
ance and  salyation,  as  of  that  of  the  crowned  scholar,  his  only 
peer  in  the  realm  of  thought,  who  also  dragged  the  robes  of 
genius  in  the  dirt,  and  whom  yet  the  Church  would  not  willingly 
consign  to  infamy. 

In  estimating  the  character  of  Lord  Bacon,  we  cannot  leave  out 
of  view,  with  any  justice,  the  circumstances  of  his  early  life. 
There  are  men,  who,  starting  from  unfavorable  positions,  choose 
oat  a  career  of  ambition,  and  school  themselves  in  the  art  to  rise. 
Bacon  seemed  bom  a  courtier. 

Nature  and  fortune  joined  to  make  him  great." 

He  was  the  son  of  a  favorite  Lord  Keeper  of  Queen  Elizabeth's. 
The  all-powerful  Burleigh  was  his  uncle  by  marriage.  His  cousin, 
Robert  Cecil,  was^early  started  in  the  road  to  distinction,  and 
Elizabeth  rendered  his  destiny  inevitable,  by  pronouncing  him  ii^ 
his  boyhood,  her  little  Lord  uhancellor. 
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JCjqierience  teaches  us  that  early  impressions  have  often  a  de- 
cisive influence  in  fixing  the  character  of  the  mind  and  the  direc- 
tion of  its  aims  for  after-life.  A  father's  example,  the  tone  of  his 
familiar  conversation,  the  character  and  position  of  his  friends,  the 
subjects  that  seem  most  to  interest  them,  or  even  the  casual  re- 
marks they  let  fall,  frequently  result  in  deciding  the  subsequent 
pursuits  of  a  child,  and  the  spirit  in  which  they  are  folio wea.  A 
passing  remark  at  the  fire-side  makes  of  that  imnoticed  child,  ap- 
parently occupied  with  his  playthings  or  bis  books,  a  future  states- 
man, soldier,  or  divine. 

We  may  easily  imagine  the  isort  of  company  to  which  the  pro- 
mising younger  son  of  the  Lord  Keeper  would  oe  sometimes  shown 
at  Gorhambury,  and  the  kind  of  conversation  to  which  he  would  be 
an  eager  listener.     Walsingham  would  be  there,  talking  like  a  great 
minister,  as  he  was,  of  the  business  of  the  Court,  and  not  forget- 
ting, like  a  good  man,  to  throw  in  some  reflections  on  the  trans- 
ceiMlent  value  of  things  unseen  and  eternal.    The  great  Burleigh 
would  sometimes  bring  his  learned  ladjr  to  pass  a  night  at  her 
sister's ;  and  unbending  from  the  solemn  dignity  of  his  omcial  man- 
ners, would  ask  of  his  hopeful  nephew's  progress  at  Trinity  College, 
and  how  he  agreed  with  worthy  Doctor  Whitgift.   At  these  times, 
too,  Robert  Cecil  would  be  there ;  a  forward,  conceited,  disagree- 
able youth,  to  talk  largely  of  his  prospects  at  Court,  and  engage 
in  country  sports  with  Francis ;  not  always  ended,  we  ima^ne, 
without  a  scuffle  and  a  bloody  nose.     The  conversation  wouldturn 
on  vacant  posts,  and  important  claimants  urging  their  pretensions 
at  Court,  whom  Elizabetn,  acceding  to  her  usual  policy,  was  keep- 
ing long  in  suspense.     His  Lordship  would  repeat  with  some  glee 
the  good  {>un  ne  had  latelv  made  her  Majesty  on  the  subject. 
Mai^im,  said  he,  you  do  well  to  let  suitors  stay ;  for  I  sh$Jl  tell  you, 
Bis  dot  J  quicUo  M  J  if  you  grant  them  speedily,  they  will  come 
again  the  sooner.    Young  Bacon  would  lay  this  up  against  the 
time  when,  under  the  operation  of  the  same  rule,  he  came  to  know 
"  what  hell  it  is  in  suing  long  to  bide."     Or  the  Earl  of  Leicester 
might  pay  a  complimentary  visit  with  his  splendid  retinue;  a  fas- 
cinating instance,  in  the  eyes  of  Francis,  of  a  successful  courtier's 
advancement ;  and  when  the  Earl  would  ask  Sir  Nicholas  his  opi- 
nion of  two  persons  whom  the  Queen  seemed  to  think  well  of, 
with  what  a  hearty  laugh  the  fat  old  Lord  Keeper  would  reply, — 
By  my  troth,  my  Lord,  the   one   is  a  grave  counsellor;   the 
other  is  a  proper  young  man,  and  so  he  will  be,  as  long  as  he 
lives.     Or  the  Queen  herself,  on  some  royal  prc^ess,  would  rest 
a  while  at  Gorhambury,  and  struck  with  the  simplicity  and  modera- 
tion of  the  establishment,  would  say, — My  Lord,  what  a  little  house 
you  have  gotten.     To  which  the  high  functionary,  with  the 

Kompt  fehcitjr  of  a  practised  courtier,  would  return — Not  so, 
adam,  but  it  is  you  that  have  made  me  too  great  for  my  house. 
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Such  were  some  of  the  scenes  and  incidents  that  must  have 
helped  to  mould  the  temper  of  Francis  Bacon.  All  his  ideas  of  suc- 
cess and  honor  were  connected  with  Court  favor.  His  earliest  asso- 
ciations must  have  tended  to  fix  this  impression  in  his  mind ;  and  old 
Sir  Nicholas  did  not  ftdl  to  cherish  it  by  giving  him  an  early  intro- 
duction to  the  politician's  Gradus  ad  Pamassum.  He  sent  him 
while  still  a  boy,  to  study  diplomacy  with  Sir  Amyas  Paulet,  in 
^  lance.  In  short,  he  had  but  one  course  to  pursue.  No  rustic 
^ho  holdeth  the  plow,  and  glorieth  in  the  goad,  that  drireth  oxen, 
«ind  is  occupied  in  their  labors,  whose  talk  is  of  bullocks,  is  more 
fetally  destined,  as  the  son  of  Sirach  thought,  to  obscurity,  than 
Ba«on  was  destined  by  example,  education,  rivalry,  patronage, 
and  the  promise  of  rare  talent,  to  a  life  in  Courts. 

For  all  this  he  was  not  to  blame.  We  sometimes  hear  Bacon 
reproached  for  descending  from  the  watch-tower  of  philosophy  to 
join  in  the  struggle  for  place  and  power;  but,  in  fact,  be  was 
entered  a  student  of  politics  before  he  had  taken  his  first  lesson  in 
science.  He  had  the  example  of  his  father  and  of  his  uncle  to  en- 
courage him ;  he  had  the  competition  of  his  ill-natured  cousin  to 
provoke  him ;  he  had  the  consciousness  of  uncommon  powers  to 
bear  him  on ;  he  was  surrounded  by  politicians,  not  by  men  of  sci^ 
ence ;  the  only  avenue  of  distinction  for  a  man  of  peaceful  pursuits 
seemed  to  lie  by  the  Court ;  and  the  only  way  to  climb  the  ladder 
of  Court  favor,  was  unbounded  adulation  and  unceasing  importu- 
nity. In  suing  for  office  and  promotion,  ingratiating  himself  with 
the  favorite,  and  flattering  the  powerful,  Bacon  only  took  the 
beaten  road  to  success ;  the  path  that  Coke,  and  Egerton,  and  the 
Cecils,  had  not  disdained  to  travel ;  the  path  that  Williams  and 
Ellesmere,  and  the  series  of  Attomev  Generals  and  Lord  Chan- 
celors,  traveled  afterwards.  Even  the  high  spirit  of  Sir  Henry 
Yelverton  struggled  with  but  partial  success,  and  that  to  his  own 
ruin,  against  the  general  current  of  servility. 

If  Francis  Bacon  then,  was  destined  to  the  Court,  as  was  una- 
voidable under  the  circumstances,  it  is  not  strange  that  he  very 
early  clothed  himself  with  adulation  as  vrith  a  garment  The 
haughty  despotism  of  the  Tudors  reduced  al!^  their  subjects  nearly 
to  the  same  level,  making  the  spirit  and  language  of  a  slave  no 
singular  dishonor ;  and  the  inordinate  personal  vanity  of  the  two 
whom  Bacon  served,  encouraged  the  most  shameful  excess  of 
flattery.  No  subject  o(  Luggnogg  crawling  towards  the  throne, 
licked  the  dirt  of  the  presence  chamber  with  more  obsequious 
homage  than  did  the  courtiers  of  Elizabeth  and  James.  To  tell 
the  most  extravagant  lies  to  their  faces  about  the  personal  charms 
of  the  one,  and  the  inspired  wisdom  of  the  other,  was  the  daily 
usage  of  soldiers,  scholars,  and  churchmen.  It  is  humiliating^ 
doubtless,  to  read  such  things  now,  but  none  of  them  seem  to  hare 
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blushed  at  their  own  degradation.     It  was  the  common  conven- 
tional falsehood  of  the  Court. 

Bacon,  it  must  be  confessed,  was  no  inapt  scholar  in  this  disci^ 
pline  of  slaves.  He  remembered  even  when  a  boy  at  school, 
where  he  was  noticed  by  the  Queenj^  that  he  was  just  two  years 
younger  than  her  Majesty's  happy  reign.  He  thought  it  worthy 
of  his  pen  to  give,  in  mature  v^ars,  a  schedule  of  her  beauty,  as 
minute  almost  as  ^at  in  which  the  sapient  King  inventoried  the 
charms  of  his  fair  E^ptian  spouse ;  and  he  went  as  far  as  who 
went  £Euthest  in  encouraging  the  vanity  and  usurpations  of  ^^  the 
Solomon  of  our  British  Israel." 

But  we  are  to  remember  that  in  addition  to  all  the  influences  he 
shared,  as  belonging  to  that  servile  ^d  sycophantic  age,  his  own 
spirit  had  been  most  carefully  broken  and  subdued  by  a  course  of 
royal  training.  For  years  he  waited  in  vain  for  one  crumb  of  fa- 
vor from  the  Court,  constantly  put  off,  snubbed  and  discouraged ; 
he  saw  others,  his  inferiors  in  merit  and  title,  preferred  to  places 
to  which  all  the  world  says  the  Earl  of  Essex  named  him.  When 
he  considered  ^^.the  obscureness  of  his  successful  competitors,  he 
concluded  with  himself  that  no  man  ever  read  a  more  exquisite  dis- 
grace ;"  so  that  he  had  resolved  "to  retire  himself  with  a  couple  of 
men  to  Cambridge,  and  there  spend  his  life  in  studies  and  contem- 
plations, without  looking  back."  He  thought  the  probation 
which  required  him  tolerare  jugum  in  juventute  sud,  had  lasted 
long  enough ;  and  when  changing  his  hand,  he  attempted  once  to 
play  the  patriot,  he  got  a  fnght  from  the  imperious  daughter  of 
Henry  that  completely  cured  him  of  that  taste. 

The  influence  of  such  treatment  upon  a  mind  taught  to  look 
forward  to  advancement  at  Court  as  tne  one  thing  needful,  can 
scarce  be  misunderstood.  If  it  did  not  wholly  alienate  and  disgust, 
it  would  lead  to  a  more  diligent  practice  of  all  the  methods  of  suc- 
cess. Office  is  the  prize  to  be  achieved, — rem,  quoquo  modo  rem. 
One  degree  of  importunity  and  adulation  has  failed ;  a  lower  pros- 
tration may  perhaps  be  effectual.  A  discerning  princess  will  not 
always  be  negligent  of  merit ;  powerful  relations  will  relax  in  the 
vigilance  of  their  jealousy;  more  favored  rivals  will  at  length  be 
provided  for,  and  will  cease  to  obstruct  the  rays  of  royal  favor. 
Patience,  humility,  and  usefulness,  will  one  day  lay  a  successful 
claim  to  reward ;  and  meanwhile^  everything  is  to  be  forborne 
which  may  stand  in  the  way  of  promotioi^. 

These  considerations,  it  must  be  further  acknowledged,  had  a 
material  to  work  upon,  naturally  open  to  their  influence.  The 
tempers  of  men  diner  as  widely  as  their  genius.  If  some  are 
sanguine  and  bold,  others  are  as  naturally  timid,  pliable,  and  eas- 
ily discouraged.  And  it  is  by  no  means  a  general  rule  that  the 
highest  mental,  and  the  highest  moral  qualities,  are  found  united 
in  the  same  subject.    The  man  of  gemus  is  not  always  the  heir 
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of  resolute  courage  or  high  spirit ;  nor  have  the  pursuits  of  scholars 
any  certain  tendency  to  nurse  the  sterner  or  more  magnanimous 
virtues.  It  should  be  thought  nothing  strange,  then,  if  the  phi- 
losopher and  student,  produced  on  the  stage  where  adventurers,  sol- 
diers, and  divines  were  vying  in  'the  race  of  adulation,  should, 
however  above  the  throng  in  intellect,  be  their  partner  in  base- 
ness. Have  we  not  warrant  to  say,  that  the  man  of  books,  turned 
oflBce-seeker  and  courtier,  is  more  likely  to  be  pliant,  adulatory 
and  manageable,  than  others  of  his  trade — ^and  this  notwithstanding 
the  Christian  or  the  clerical  character?  We  incline  to  think  some 
instructive  illustrations  might  be  drawn  even  from  the  limited  field 
of  American  politics. 

To  Bacon,  nature,  however  bountiful,  had  not  riven  quite 
«  every  virtue  under  heaven.''  To  his  capacious  understanding, 
he  united  a  liberal  and  humane  temper.  He  had  nothing  of  the 
coarse  violence  or  narrow  parsimony  that  di^raced  his  great  law 
rival.  He  had  nothing  of  the  mean  jealousy  of  able  men,  that 
made  the  Cecils  studiously  suppress  and  discourage  merit.  He 
had  nothing  of  the  fierce  ecclesiastical  bigotry  of  iiis  old  tutor, 
Whitrift*  But  he  had  also  nothing  of  the  bold  and  generous  spirit 
of  Raleigh,  and  of  Essex.  He  was  a  man  of  peace ;  a  man  of 
books  and  contemplation ;  and  when  nature  showered  her  endow- 
ments upon  him,  courage  and  ma^animity  stuck  in  the  bottom  of 
the  cornucopia.  This  was  his  misfortune ;  the  weak  point  in  his 
defences,  through  which  trouble  and  disgrace  broke  in  upon  him. 
But  this  defect,  we  suppose,  is  scarcely  to  be  imputed  to  him  as  a 
crime.  Courage,  hopefulness,  and  magnanimity,  are  no  more  to 
be  required  of  every  man,  than  the  beauty  of  Alcibiades  or  the 
stren^h  of  Milo.  Yet  it  was  only  the  want  of  these  qualities,  in 
the  circumstances  of  the  a^e,  that  covered  the  name  of  Bacon 
with  dishonor ;  that  made  him  slavish  as  a  courtier,  timid  and  un- 
faithful as  a  friend,  pliant  as  an  official,  open  to  gifts  which  stained 
his  reputation  though  they  never  perverted  his  soul  to  injustice ; 
profuse  and  careless  in  prosperity,  abject  and  unmanly  in  amiction. 

Unless  we  mistake,  an  unfavorable  influence  on  the  dignity  of 
Bacon's  character  was  exerted  even  by  his  reverent  study  of  the 
Scriptures.  The  Sacred  Scriptures,  taken  together,"  contain  the 
sum  of  all  wisdom  for  the  life  that  now  is,  and  for  the  life  that  is 
to  come.  There  is  nothing  like  them  as  a  guide  for  men  in  all 
the  circumstances  and-  relations  of  life,  in  public  and  in  private 
walks.  Yet  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  there  may  be  a  too 
fgiithful  study  of  detached  parts  of  them.  The  Epistle  to  the  Ro- 
mans, alone,  might  make,  m  the  phrase  of  the  Cfommonwealth,  a 
Solifidian,  and  the  Epistle  of  James,  alone,  a  Pharisee ;  one  chiq)- 
ter  of  Peter  makes  a  Millerite,  and  one  verse  of  John  a  Socinian. 
This  is  one  of  the  veiy  errors  a^nst  which  Lord  Bacon  has 
warned  us,  as  likely  to  warp  the  mind  firom  trudi ;  it  is  tiie  iMrnn 
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specusy  under  one  of  the  fonns  enumerated,  viz :  UcHo  librorumy 
^  auctorUatis  eorum  {jfU05  quisque  colit  et  miratur.  Yet  into  this 
error,  so  far  as  the  Scriptures  are  concerned,  Bacon  apparently  fell. 
The  Book  of  Proverbs  seems  to  have  been  his  favorite  Grospel ; 
and  those  parts  of  it  especially,  which  have  an  economical  and 
polititical  bearing.  The  profound  wisdoo^  of  these  venerable 
maxims,  perhaps  the  distilled  essence  of  human  experience  from 
the  days  of  Adam,  may  well  have  recommended  them  to  a  seeker 
after  truth.  The  shrewd  counsels  to  the  politician,  the  cautious 
prudential  line  marked  out  for  the  statesman,  the  reverence  for 
kings,  and  the  sort  of  sanction  given  to  adidation,  may  no  less 
have  recommended  them  to  the  seeker  after  greatness.  No  one, 
certainly,  who  will  take  the  whole  Book  of  Proverbs  as  his  ^uide, 
will  be  in  any  danger  of  going  astray  in  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 
The  great  truths  which  serve  as  a  conective  for  ambition  and 
worldUness,  are  so  strongly  brought  out,  that  the  fool  need  not  err 
therein,  to  say  nothing  erf  the  philosopher.  Oflen  and  reverently 
as  our  attention  is  turned  towards  the  Prince,  it  is  directed  with 
much  more  impressiveneas  and  frequency  to  the  Lord ;  and  the 
morality  of  the  prudential  maxims,  though  cautious,  is  always 
sound. 

In  this  respect,  as  in  others,  the  Book  of  Proverbs  asserts  its 
canonicity  above  the  Book  of  Ecclesiasticus.    The  aphorisms  in 
the  latter,  bearing  on  the  relation  of  man  to  God,  are  not  less  for- 
cible and  sublime  than  those  of  the  former.     But  the  morality  of 
the  book  is  perceptibly  of  a  lower  grade.     It  is  shrewd,  practical, 
smacking  of  deep  experience,  but  worldly.    There  is  a  sly  and  sel- 
fish air  to  it.  The  fox  thrusts  his  head  out  of  the  hole,  where  we  saw 
before  the  sagacious  but  honest  countenance  of  the  beaver.     "  My 
Grandfather,"  we  fear,  dwelt  in  the  town  of  Carnal-policy.     Get 
thyself  the  love  of  the  congregation,  quoth  he,  and  bow  thy  head  to 
a  great  man — separate  thyself  from  thine  enemies,  and  take  heed  of 
thy  friends.    As  near  as  thou  canst,  guess  at  thy  neighbor,  and  con- 
sult with  the  wise.  Be  not  slow  to  visit  the  sick,  for  that  shall  make 
thee  to  be  beloved.     My  son,  let  tears  fall  down  over  the  dead, 
and  be^  to  lament  as  if  thou  hadst  suffered  great  harm  thyself ; 
weep  bitterly  and  make  great  moan,  and  that  for  a  day  or  two,  lest 
thou  be  evil  spoken  of;  and  then  comfort  thyself  for  thy  heaviness. 
The  same  characteristic  difference  appears  even  in  the  family 
and  table  maxims.    Solomon  is  content  to  say  on  these  subjects : 
The  rod  and  reproof  give  wisdom ;  but  a  child  left  to  himself 
bringetb  his  mother  to  shame.     Correct  thy  son  and  he  shall  ffive 
thee  rest ;  yea,  he  shall  give  delight  unto  thy  soul.     When  thou 
sittest  to  eat  with  a  ruler,  consider  diligently  what  is  before  thee ; 
and  put  a  knife  to  thy  throat  if  thou  be  a  man  ^iven  to  appetite. 
Be  not  desirous  of  his  dainties,  for  they  are  deceitful  meat.     Upon 
this  our  respectable  old  friend  improves  as  follows : — Cover  thy 
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child)  and  he  shall  make  thee  afraid ;  play  with  him,  and  he  will 
bring  thee  to  heaviness.  Laugh  not  with  him  lest  thou  have  sor- 
row with  him,  and  lest  thou  gnash  thy  teeth  in  the  end.  Give 
him  no  liberty  in  his  youth,  and  wink  not  at  his  follies.  Bow 
down  his  neck  while  he  is  young,  and  beat  him  on  the  sides 
while  l^e  is  a  child  le«t  he  wax  stubborn.  On  the  other  topic  he 
discourses  like  a  master  of  etiquette,  winding  up  with  a  dietetic 
climax  worthy  of  Oalen  himself.  Eat  as  it  becon^th  a  man,  those 
things  which  are  set  before  thee ;  and  devour  not,  lest  thou  be 
hated.  Leave  off  first  for  manners'  sake ;  and  be  not  insatiable, 
lest  thou  offend.  A  very  little  is  sufficient  for  a  man  well  nurtur- 
ed, and  he  fetcheth  not  his  wind  short  upon  his  bed.  And  if  thou 
hast  been  forced  to  eat,  arise,  go  forth,  vomit,  and  thou  shalt  have 
rest.  In  short,  the  collection  contains  much  that  is  admirable ; 
but  only  what  the  spirit  of  inspiration  saw  fit  to  leave  out  in  dic- 
tating a  series  of  Proverbs  for  mankind.  The  dirt  mingled  with 
it,  indicates  a  sweeping  up  of  refuse  material.  We  think  it  no 
great  loss  to  any  congregation  of  faithful  men  that  the  son  of  Sirach 
is  no  longer  listened  to  for  instruction  in  life  and  morals,  any  more 
than  for  confirmation  of  doctrine. 

The  economical  maxims  of  Solomon,  it  must  at  the  same  time 
be  admitted,  superior  as  they  are  to  those  of  Ecclesiasticus,  con- 
tain a  discipline  which,  if  too  exclusively  resorted  to,  would  be 
likely  to  form  a  somewhat  disamreeable  character ;  a  character  of 
very  little  amiable  impulse,  and  much  politic  management.  With 
these  the  cautious  and  apprehensive  temper  of  Bacon  would  seem 
to  have  taken  up  as  his  statesman's  manual.  He  could  not  hear 
too  much  of  the  wisdom,  the  inscrutability,  the  formidableness  of 
kings.  It  seemed  to  justify  the  intense  loyalty  with  which  he  re- 
garded  the  Lord's  anointed.  Take,  for  instance,  the  first  exam- 
ple he  gives  from  the  Proverbs  (De  Aug.  viii.,  2)  of  rules  for 
our  guidance  in  particular  circumstances ;  Doctrina  de  sparsis  occor- 
sumihus — Mollis  respcmsiofrangit  iram.  The  only  application  he 
makes  of  this  is  to  the  case  of  a  culprit  servant  and  angry  sove- 
reign. Thus :  Solomon,  in  such  a  case,  recommends  two  things ; 
First,  that  an  answer  be  given  ;  Second,  that  it  be  a  soft  answer. 
The  first  head  includes  three  cautions ;  1.  To  beware  of  a  sulky 
and  contumacious  silence ;  2.  To  avoid  hesitating  or  asking  time ; 
3.  Actually  to  make  a  reply;  that  is,  not  merely  an  acknowledg- 
ment and  subnjission  to  mercy,  but  an  explanation  and  defense. 
The  second  head  is,  that  the  answer  be  humble  ;  not  too  confident 
or  spirited. 

A  more  elaborate  commentary  is  given  on  Eccles.  10 :  4.  Si 
spiritus  potestatem  habentis  ascenderit  super  t€y  locum  tuum  ne 
dvmiseris  :  quia  curatio  f octet  cessare  magna  peccata.  We  are 
here  taught  how  to  conduct  when  fallen  under  displeasure  of  the 
King.     The  precept  is  twofold ;  First,  that  the  offender  should 
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not  desert  his  post ;  secondly,  that  he  make  the  most  diligent  use 
of  all  remedies  appropriate  to  his  political  distemper.  It  is  not 
unusual  for  afSicted  officials,  sometimes  from  pnde,  sometimes 
from  fear,  and  sometimes  from  an  ostentation  of  humility,  to  with- 
draw from  the  discharge  of  their  public  fimctions,  and  even  to 
tender  their  resignations.  SolonM)n,  with  good  cause,  disapproves 
of  this  method  of  cure  ;  for,  in  the  fir^t  place,  it  operates  to  publish 
the  di^race — thus  encouraging  enemies  and  disheartening  friends ; 
secondly,  the  wrath  which  might  otherwise  have  subsided  of  its 
own  accord,  becomes  more  seated,  and  inclines  to  complete  the 
ruin  it  has  b^on ;  and  finally,  such  withdrawal  savors  of  resent- 
ment and  disloyalty,  and  adds  the  mischief  of  suspicion  to  the 
mischief  of  hate.  The  proper  remedies  are  such  as  these ;  First, 
to  guard,  above  all  thin^,  against  showing,  whether  from  dullness 
or  pride,  too  little  sensibility  under  the  affliction;  let  the  coun- 
tenance be  schooled  not  to  a  sulky  sadness,  but  to  a  grave  and 
judicious  melancholy ;  repress  any  accustomed  vivacity  in  the 
transaction  of  business ;  and  get  some  friend  to  draw  reasonable 
attention  to  the  depth  of  your  distress.  Secondly,  keep  at  a  cau- 
tious distance  from  anything  that  may  rub  the  old  sore,  or  lead  the 
great  offended  to  lash  you  in  the  presence  of  others ;  thirdly,  take 
every  occasion  to  be  usefril,  both  by  way  of  displaying  your  anx- 
iety to  atone  for  the  fault,  and  of  suggesting  how  excellent  a  ser- 
vant will  be  lost  by  your  dismissal.  Fourthly,  shift  the  blame 
sagaciously  on  to  some  one  else's  shoulders ;  or  insinuate  that 
your  intentions,  at  least,  were  good ;  or  divert  attention  to  the 
maliciousness  of  those  who  played  the  informer  and  exaggerated 
the  fault ;  and  finally,  keep  your  eyes  wide  open,  and  watch  the 
progress  of  the  cure. 

These  were  excellent  studies  for  a  courtier.  With  such  medi- 
tations in  the  closet,  we  need  not  wonder  at  the  practice  of  the  life. 
There  the  broad  comment  makes  the  text  too  plain.  Abeunt  stu- 
dia  in  moresy  must  be  eminently  true  of  the  serious  meditation  of 
the  Scriptures ;  and  that  this  was  the  character  of  Bacon's  study 
appears  everywhere  in  his  writings.  "  Thy  creatures  have  been 
my  books,''  he  exclaims,  in  that  most  affecting  prayer  which 
breathes  the  very  soul  of  penitence,  ^^but  thy  Scriptures  much 
more.  I  have  sought  Thee  in  the  courts,  the  fields,  and  the  gar- 
dens; but  I  have  found  Thee  in  thy  temples."  This  very  reve- 
rence for  Scripture  ministered  to  Bacon's  de^dation.  The  light 
that;  led  astray,  was  light  from  heaven.  His  naturally  timid  and 
servile  temper  found  encouragement  in  the  cautious  and  deferen- 
tial poUcy  recommended  to  the  servants  of  kings.  To  exalt  the 
royal  prerogative,  to  study  the  royal  pleasure,  to  pacify  by  the 
humblest  protestations  the  royal  indignation,  seemed  piety  as  well 
as  prudence.     Servility  to  pnnces  was  obedience  to  God. 

It  is  a  question  of  great  mterest  how  far  it  is  to  be  expected  that 
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true  piety  will  change  the  original  elements  of  a  man's  character. 
Since  there  is  none  righteous,  no^  not  one,  the  tempers  of  all  need 
to  undergo  a  radical  change.  The  apostasy,  in  some  of  its  develop- 
ments, is  found  in  every  bosom — 

Avarice,  envy,  pride. 
Three  fatal  sparks  have  set  the  hearts  of  all 
On  fire. 

Every  congregation  is  but  a  synod  of  the  vices  and  weaknesses  of 
our  nature,  where  depravity  in  its  more  imposing  or  its  more  abject 
forms,  comes  in  half-subdued  or  half-masked,  to  sit  in  the  pulpit 
and  the  pews.  The  (Jospel  comes  in  its  power  to  persons  of  very 
opposite  moral  qualities — to  one  man  of  a  high-toned,  generous, 
and  self-respecting  spirit ;  to  another  whom  nature  and  education 
have  made  cautious,  calculating  and  mean.  A  genuine  conversion 
changes  the  relations  of  each  of  them  to  God.     It  abates  the 

Eroua,  unbending  impenitence  of  the  one — ^the  slavish  fear  and 
ate  of  the  other.  It  begins  to  approximate  the  two  characters, 
from  their  opposite  poles,  towards  a  common  centre.  But  though, 
as  respects  the  attitude  of  their  hearts  towards  God,  old  things 
have  passed  away,  yet  the  men  remain  characteristically  as  they 
were  before.  The  grace  of  God  has  taught  one  of  them  humility ; 
but  it  has  not  extinguished  the  customarjr  loftiness  of  his  senti- 
ments and  spirit.  He  remains  as  a  Christian,  'a  man  of  high, 
generous,  sensitive  feelings ;  and  the  sin  that  easily  besets  him  all 
his  life  is  an  inclination  to  self-reliance  and  pride.  It  has  inspired 
the  other  with  a  noble  ambition,  but  it  has  not  elevated  him  into  a 
hero  ;  he  remainis  what  long  habit  has  made  him,' a  man  of  cau- 
tious and  sordid  mind.  No  observing  man  will  entertain  the  least 
doubt  that  there  are  persons  of  genuine  piety  who,  from  infelicities 
of  nature  and  education,  will  for  ever  remain  narrow-minded,'cold- 
hearted  and  abject.  The  most  candid  and  charitable  reader,  we 
venture  to  say,  has  cases  in  his  view,  where  a  piety  which  he  dare 
not  question  is  united  to  a  natural  temper,  the  exhibitions  of  which 
stumble  and  distress  him. 

T^is  line  of  remark,  it  may  be  said,  is  betraying  Christianity 
for  die  sake  of  an  individual.  You  do  well  to  show  that  a  man 
may  be  of  base  and  abject  temper,  and  a  very  good  Christian  not- 
withstanding. But  what  greater  difficulty,  we  ask,  is  there  in  this 
case,  than  in  that  of  the  opposite  vices?  No  one  will  think  it 
dishonoring  to  the  Gospel,  to  admit  the  union  of  piety  with  the 
less  glaring  and  offensive  developments  of  pride ;  with  fastidious- 
ness of  taste ;  with  a  certain  social  exclusiveness ;  with  a  high 
and  sensitive  honor ;  or  with  the  love  of  unnecessary  expensive- 
ness  in  dress  and  equipage.  Yet  these  are,  at  least,  as  far  removed 
from  the  Christian  temper,  as  vices  towards  which  we  are  far  less 
tolerant.    Qod  hates  pride,  we  may  believe,  as  much  as  baseness* 
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The  latter  i«  not  farther  removed  from  Christian  humility,  than  the 
former  is  from  an  allowable  Christian  deconim.  Nay,  it  bears  a 
resemblance  to  those  virtues  which  are  everjrwhere  insisted  on  in 
the  Gospel,  as  of  fundamental  necessity ;  without  which  we  can^ 
not  enter  the  kingdom  of  God ;  while  the  former,  in  all  its  shapes 
and  modifications,  is  everywhere  resisted,  assailed,  and  trampled 
on  as  the  deadliest  sin  of  man,  and  the  condemnation  of  the  devil. 
It  is  only  through  that  false  medium  which  pride  has  generated 
that  we  look  with  less  disgust  on  rampant  than  on  reptile  vices. 

We  must  not  forget,  in  our  judgment  of  Bacon,  the  background 
of  brilliant  qualities,  against  which  his  faults  are  relieved.  He 
appears  the  meanest,  cmefiy  because  he  was  the  brightest  of  man- 
kind.    It  is 

As  darkly  painted  on  that  crimson  sky, 

that  his  selfishness  and  timiditjr  stand  out  with  such  shocking  dis- 
tinctness. Other  men,  of  inferior  gifts,  could  be  signally  imper- 
fect, and  their  faults  fail  to  divert  attention  from  their  excellences. 
There  are  spots  on  Mars,  as  well  as  on  Hyperion.  But  the  dead 
fly  is  ofiFensive  in  proportion  to  the  preciousness  of  the  ointment. 
The  flaw  which  passes  unnoticed  on  a  crystal,  ruins  a  diamond. 
Similiter  tn  mris  singulari  virtute  pradiHsy  minima  qxuBque  viHa 
statim  in  oeulos  et  sermones  hominum  incurrunty  ei  censura  per- 
sMnguntur  graviori  ;  qua  in  hominibus  m^diocribusy  aut  omnino 
laierenty  aut  veniam  facile  impetrarent.  Erasmus  could  be  selfish, 
timeserving,  and  false  to  his  convictions  of  truth;  but  these 
things  scarce  awaken  any  positive  aversion  towards  one  who  so 
pleasantly  confesses  his  own  weakness,  and  makes  us  laugh  so 
heartily  at  that  of  others.  Cranmer's  spots  seldom  attract  atten- 
tion on  the  mild  neutral  tint  of  his  character.  We  willingly  foiget 
that  Addison  was  ever  jealous,  vindictive,  or  bibulous.  Few  per- 
sons feel  their  admiration  of  Sir  Thomas  More  lessened  at  recol- 
lecting, that  he  could  apply  his,  own  arm  to  the  lever  which  was 
racking  asunder  the  limbs  of  a  beautiful  and  accomplished  heretic. 
Even  Bacon's  faults  might  have  been  buried  with  his  bones,  had 
not  the  immortal  malice  of  the  satirist  made  the  evil  that  he  did 
live  after  him.  There  are  features  in  natural  scenery  and  in 
moral  character,  which  attract  no  attention  until  some  sharp- 
eyed  and  officious  critic  points  them  out.  "  Do  you  see  yonder 
cloud,  that's  almost  in  shape  of  a  camel  V^  Did  you  never  ob- 
serve that  singular  obliquity  in  character?  Few  persons  make  an 
original  discovery  of  the  couchant  lion  at  the  Cape,  or  even  of 
the  expressive  features  of  the  man  in  the  moon  y  but  once  get  the 
eye  fixed  on  them,  and  the  recognition  is  ever  after  unavoidable. 
And  so  Pope's  couplet  stands  like  an  everlasting  finger-post, 
directing  the  looks  of  generation  after  generation,  to  the  bade  and 
shamefiu  parts  of  Bacon's  character. 
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We  are  now  prepared  to  remark,  that  Lord  Bacon's  faults,  great 
as  they  were,  were  not  such  as  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  idea  of 
a  genuine  piet^.  He  is  chargeable  with  no  profaneness,  irreve- 
rence, or  bodily  excess ;  vices  from  which  he  was  far  removed. 
He  practised  no  dishonesty  or  fraud.  He  was  not  unmerciful  or 
oppressive.  He  was  not  covetous*  But  he  indulged,  according 
to  the  fashion  of  the  age,  in  excessive  adulation  of  his  sovereign. 
When  he  could  not  save  his  friend  and  benefactor,  he  had  not 
heroism  enough  to  drown  with  him.  He  struggled  to  the  surface ; 
and  to  aid  his  rise,  even  planted  his  feet  on  the  breast  of  the  sink- 
ing suicide. 

It  was  a  grievous  fault, 
And  grievously  hath  Caesar  answered  it 

Absorbed  in  philosophy  and  politics,  he  paid  no  attention  to  do- 
mestic economy,  and  suffered  a  lavish  expenditure,  which  di^  a 
pit  for  his  fisdl.  To  repair  his  wasted  fortunes,  he  accepted  gins, 
as  other  chancellors  had  done  before  him,  supposing  them  to  be 
only  freewill  offerings,  after  judgment  rendered.  Only  one  or 
two  of  them  seem  to  have  been  received,  in  any  sense,  pendente 
lite  ;  and  like  his  predecessors,  he  might  have  passed  unscourged, 
had  he  not  happened  to  fall  on  evil  days.  He  exercised  his  func- 
tions at  a  time  when  enormous  abuses  nad  roused  the  spirit  of  the 
Commons,  and  rendered  redress  and  a  victim  unavoiclable.  His 
misfortune  was  to  be  in  the  way  when  the  ruin  fell.  Justice  could 
not  strike  at  the  real  authors  of  the  abuses  under  which  the  nation 
gproaned,  James  and  his  favorite.  It  made  an  example,  the  highest 
it  could  reach,  of  one  by  whose  corruption  no  man  was  wronged 
in  property  or  in  person.  The  vulture  rapacity  of  Buckingham  and 
his  creatures  raised  the  storm ; — the  bolt  fell  on  the  head  of  Bacon* 

Dat  veniam  corvis,  vexat  censura'columbis. 

All  this,  to  be  sure,  is  saying  but  little.  Multitudes  of  men 
have  no  vices  inconsistent  with  the  idea  of  piety,  who  yet  are  not 
pious.  Bacon,  certainly,  might  have  been  very  superior,  as  he 
was,  in  the  tone  of  his  morals,  and  the  exhibition  of  Christian 
keling,  to  most  men  about  courts,  and  yet  have  come  short  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven.  There  is  a  positive  side  to  the  question, 
however,  as  well  as  a  negative.  If  the  great  man  whose  character 
we  are  contemplating,  ever  found  peace  in  believing,  it  was  only 
through  the  same  course  of  experieuce  with  all  other  sinners  : — 
through  a  genuine  conviction  of  guilt,  a  hearty  repentance,  and  an 
evangelical  faith.  At  what  period  in  his  life  he  may  have  been 
the  subject  of  this  experience,  we  cannot  tell.  K  bewre  his  fall, 
the  cares  of  this  world  and  the  lusts  of  other  things,  had  perhaps 
choked  the  word,  and  rendered  it  unfruitful ;  and  then  his  affliction 
<:ame  upon  him  as  a  part  of  that  Fatherly  correction  secured  for 
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the  people  of  Qod  when  they  forsake  His  law.  If  after  his  fall^ 
it  was  Ihe  blessed  fruit  of  mortified  ambition  ;  the  bitter  medicine 
that  brought  healin?  to  the  soul ;  the  grievous  chastisement  that 
wrought  the  peaceaole  fruits  of  righteousness. 

We  incline  to  the  latter  opinion.  Bacon  was  a  man  of  contem- 
plative and  serious  mind ;  conversant  with  the  Scriptures  and  with 
religious  truth ;  and  accustomed,  according  to  the  style  of  that  a^, 
to  ^e  use  of  a  sort  of  religious  dialect  But  there  is  nothing 
remaining  of  a  probable  date  earlier  than  his  degradation,  that 
indicates  deep  religious  feeling.  If  Qod  wrought  out  His  designs 
of  mercy  toward  that  great  soul  which  He  had  endowed  with  such 
rare  gifts,  by  humiliating  providences,  prostrating  his  "pride,  and 
bringing  him  into  the  dust,  it  is  only  what  Eternity  will  reveal,  as 
the  course  by  which  he  has  brought  many  other  sons  to  glory. 
"  Grod,  before  his  Son  that  bringeth  mercy,  sent  his  servant,  the 
trumpeter  of  repentance,  to  level  every  high  hill,  to  prepare  the 
way  before  him,  making  it  smooth,  and  straight.  Christ  never 
comes  before  His  way-maker  hath  laid  even  the  heart  with  sorrow 
and  repentance.  Not  only  knowledge,  but  also  every  other  gift 
which  we  call  the  gift  of  fortune,  have  power  to  puff  up  earth. 
Afflictions  only  level  these  mole-hills  of  pride,  plough  the  heart, 
and  make  it  fit  for  wisdom  to  sow  her  seed,  and  for  grace  to  bring 
forth  her  increase.  Happy  is  that  man,  therefore,  that  is  thus 
wounded,  to  be  cured ;  thus  broken,  to  be  made  straight."* 

Especially  towards  the  wise,  mighty,  and  noble,  who  have  been 
called, — men  whose  chief  temptation  and  danger  lay  in  their  pros- 
perity  and  self-confidence,  it  is  probable  this  has  been  the  common 
met^Dd  of  grace.  It  was  needful  to  show  that  their  prosperity 
was  but  a  reed,  and  their  confidence  a  dream,  before  they  could  be 
brought  to  God,  as  their  only  satisfying  portion.  Multitudes  in 
Heaven,  and  on  the  way  to  Heaven,  have  blessed  Ithe  kind 
severity  that  stripped  them  of  their  earthly  comforts,  and  blasted 
their  cheri3hed  hopes, 

"  That  forced  their  conscience  to  a  stand, 
And  brought  their  wand'ring  souls  to  Gtod." 

The  theological  remains,  so  called,  of  Lord  Bacon,  mostly  bear 
internal  evidence  of  being  the  work  of  his  last  years.  The  excep- 
tions are  the  tracts  on  Church  Controversies,  and  Pacification  of 
the  Church,  which  were  offered  to  King  James  in  the  opening  of 
his  reign.  Upon  these  we  shall  not  remark,  our  object  being 
to  illustrate,  not  the  opinions,  but  the  character  of  the  author. 
They  breathe  a  spirit  of  moderation  and  charity,  kindred  to  that 
of  the  best  British  reformers.  The  undervaluing  of  mere  cere- 
monies, the  tenderness  toward  those  "  calling  for  reformation,^' 
and  towards  churches  under  a  different  regimen,  and  the  zeal  for 

*  Bacon.    An  Expostulation  to  Ae  Lord  Chief  Justice  Coke. 
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sound  intelligent  preaching  and  practical  religion,  honorably  dis- 
tinguish him  from  the  bigots  of  that  and  of  subsequent  ages.  These 
were  lessons  he  never  learned  from  Whitgift. 

But  it  is  when  we  turn  to  the  devotional  pieces  of  Lord  Bacon, 
that  he  appears  unambiguously  invested  with  the  ^^  highest  style 
of  man."  They  are  few  and  brief:  but  such  that  quantity  would 
not  enhance  conviction.  It  is  the  profound  knowledge  of  Chris- 
tian experience ;  the  deep  humility ;  the  justification  of  God  in 
his  judgments ;  the  filial  temper  of  soul ;  and  the  hearty  recep- 
tion of  the  whole  Grospel  system,  that  expresses  the  genuine  peni- 
tent The  prayer  entitled  "  A  Prayer  or  Psalm,  made  by  the 
Lord  Bacon,  Chancellor  of  England,''  for  pathetic  beauty  of  ex- 
pression, is  second  to  nothing  of  the  kind  but  the  penitential 
Psalms  of  David.    We  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  this  entire* 

A  Prayer  or  Psajlm,  &c. 

^^Most  precious  Lord  Gtad,  My  merciful  Father  from  my 
youth  up ;  my  Creator,  my  Redeemer,  my  Comfijrtor :  Thou,  O 
Lord,  soundest  and  searchest  the  depths  and  secrets  of  all  hearts ; 
Thou  acknowledgest  the  upright  of  heart ;  Thou  judgest  the  hypo- 
crite ;  Thou  ponderest  men's  thoughts  and  doings  as  in  a  balance ; 
Thoujmeasurest  their  intentions  as  with  aline :  vanity  and^crooked 
ways  cannot  be  hid  from  Thee. 

"  Remember,  0  Lord,  how  Thy  servant  hath  walked  before  thee ; 
remember  what  I  have  first  sought,  and  what  hath  been  principal 
in  my  intentions.  I  have  loved  Thy  assemblies  ',  I  have  mourn- 
ed for  the  divisions  of  Thy  Church ;  I  have  delighted  in  the 
brightness  of  Thy  sanctuary.  This  vine  which  Thy  right  hand 
hath  planted  in  this  nation,  I  have  ever  prayed  unto  Thee  that  it 
might  have  the  first  and  the  latter  rain ;  and  that  it  might  stretch 
her  branches  to  the  seas  and  to  the  floods.  The  state  and  bread 
of  the  poor  and  oppressed  have  been  precious  in  mine  eyes ;  I  have 
hated  all  cruelty  and  hardness  of  heart ;  I  have,  though  in  a  de- 
spised meed,  procured  the  good  of  all  men.  K  any  have  been  my 
enemies,  I  thought  not  of  them ;  neither  hath  the  sun  almost  set 
upon  my  displeasure,  but  I  have  been  as  a  dove  free  from  super- 
fluity of  maliciousness.  Thy  creatures  have  been  my  books, 
but  Thy  Scriptures  much  more ;  I  have  sought  Thee  in  the  courts, 
fields,  and  groves,  but  I  have  found  Thee  in  Thy  temples. 

'^  Thousands  have  been  my  sins,  and  ten  thousands  my  trans- 

Sressions :  jbut  Thy  sanctifications  have  remained  with  me,  and  my 
eart,  through  thy  grace,  hath  been  an  imquenched  coal  upon 
Thine  altar.  0  Lord,  my  strength,  I  have,  smce  my  youth,  met 
with  Thee  in  all  my  ways,  by  Thy  fatherly  compassions,  by  Thy 
comfortable  chastisements,  by  Thy  most  visible  providence.  As 
Thy  favors  have  increased  upon  me,  so  have  Thy  corrections  ;  so 
as  Thou  hast  been  Always  near  me,  0  Lord ;  and  ever  as  my 
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worldly  blessings  were*  [exalted,  so  secret  darts  from  Thee  have 
piercea  me ;  ami  when  I  have  ascended  before  men,  I  have  de- 
scended in  humiliation  before  Thee.  And  now  when  I  thought 
most  of  peace  and  honor,  Thine  hand  is  heavy  upon  me,  and 
hath  humbled  me  according  to  Thy  former  loving  kinoness,  keepiw 
me  still  in  Thy  fatherly  school,  not  as  a  bastara,  but.  as  a  child. 
Just  are  Thy  judgments  upon  me  for  my  sins,  which  are  more  in 
number  than  the  sands  of  the  sea,  but  have  no  proportion  to  Thy 
mercies ; .  for  what  are  the  sands  of  the  sea  ?— eeurth,  heavens,  and 
all,  these  are  nothing  to  Thy  mercies.  Besides  my  mnumerable 
sins,  I  confess  before  Thee,  that  I  am  a  debtor  to  Thee  for  the 
gracious  talent  of  Thy  gifts  and  graces,  which  I  have  neither  put 
into  a  napkin,  nor  put  it,  as  I  ought,  to  exchangers,  where  it 
might  have  made  best  profit,  but  misspent  it  in  things  for  which  I 
was  least  fit.  So  I  may  truly  say,  my  soul  hath  been  a  stranger 
in  the  course  of  my  pilgrimage.  Be  merciful  unto  me,  O  Lord, 
for'my  Saviour's  sake,  and  receive  me  into  Thy  bosom,  or  guide 
me  in  Thy  ways.'' 

These  are  worthy  to  be  the  last  strains  of  that  almost  inspired 
harp ;  Divini  hominis  tanquam  cycnea  vox  et  oratio.  His  day, 
which  had  deen  darkened  with  such  a  fearful  gloom,  was  now 
shining  again  with  a  moderated  lustre  towards  its  close.  The 
storm  subsides.  The  clouds  lift  a  little  above  the  horizon  ;  a  brief 
radiance,  a  fragment  of  a  broken  rainbow,  the  sun's  rim  dips,  and 
is  gone — "  at  one  stride  comes  the  dark."  True  to  the  last  to  his 
investigation  of  nature.  Bacon,  struck  with  some  thought  respect- 
ing the  preservation  of  bodies,  stopped,  while  riding  towards  Lon- 
don, attended  with  his  own  hands  to  the  experiment  which  was 
performed  with  snow,  and  in  the  operation  contracted  his  death- 
cold.  He  was  sixty-six  years  of  age, — ^five  years  old,  to  use  his 
own  phrase,  "  in  misery,"  and  had  arrived  at  the  appointed  bound 
which  he  could  not  pass.  H,e  took  refuge  in  the  house  of  the  Earl  of 
Arundel,  which  was  near,  and  after  a  week's  illness,  of  which  we 
have  no  record,  expired.  The  last  glimpse  we  catch  of  him  is  here ; 
a  brief  letter  to  his  absent  host,  written  apparently  under  the  im- 
pression that  the  crisis  of  his  danger  was  past.  He  says  he  had 
come  near  losing  his  life,  as  Pliny  the  elder  did,  from  too  great 
devotion  to  philosophy.  Religious  sentiments  were  scarcely  to  be 
expected  in  a  brief  note  of  this  kind,  nor  are  they  found.  He  was 
not  now  to  think  of  death  for  the  first  time ;  he  had  often  medi- 
tated upon  it  before,  and  found  it  the  least  of  evils.  He  ^'  had  not 
made  love  to  the  continuance  of  days,  but  to  the  goodness  of 
them;"  and  without  wishing  for  death,  referred  himself  ^calmly 
^^  to  that  hour  which  the  Great  dispenser  of  all  things  had  appoint- 
ed" him.  He  maintained  these  among  other  ^^  Paradoxes,"  that 
a  Christian's  <^  death  makes  not  an  end  of  him.    His  Advocate, 
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his  Surety,  shall  be  his  Judge  ;^*his  mortal  part  dball  become  im- 
mortal ;  what  was  sown  in  corruption  and  defilement,  shall  be 
raised  in  incorruption  and  glory ;  and  a  finite  creature  shall  pos- 
sess an  infinite  happiness.^'  It  was  leaning  on  this  staff,  we  doubt 
not,  that  he  walked  through  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death, 
and  feared  no  evil. 

The  absence  of  any  account  of  Lord  Bacon's  last  hours,  is  a  loss 
we  cannot  sufficiently  lament.  Did  all  men  abandon  fallen  great- 
ness at  the  last  hour,  in  this  as  in  other  instances  ?  Why  was 
there  no  good  Griffith,  to  "tell  us  how  he  diedl"  Where  was 
Doctor  Rawley,  his  lordship's  chaplain  t  Or  did  he  suppose  that 
posterity  would  not  require,  at  his  hands,  even  the  slightest  men- 
tion of  the  way  his  great  master  spake  and  acted  in  quitting  life  ? 
And  '^  his  very  good  friend,  Mr.  Greorge  Herbert,''  to  whom  he 
deidicated  his  versions  of  the  Psalms*— gentle  and  holy  Geoige 
Herbert,  where  was  hel  Might  he  not  have  found  time  during 
the  six  years  that  he  survived  the  Chancellor,  to  paint  his  charac- 
ter and  end  1  Something  of  the  kind  there  may  have  been  among 
those  private  papers  of  his,  which,  as  worthy  Izaak  says,  ''  were 
destroyed  at  Hingham  house  ^by  the  late  rebels,  and  so  lost  to 
posterity."    In  the  meantime  we  can  only  know,  that 

"  Hi8  07erthrow  heaped  happiness  upon  him, 
For  then,  and  not  till  then,  he  felt  himself 
And  fom)d  the  blessedness  of  being  little ; 
And  to  add  greater  honors  to  his  age 
Than  man  could  give  him,  he  died  fearing  God." 

And  so  pass  to  thy  grave,  thou  great  crushed  and  contrite  spirit ! 
For  thee,  also,  there  was  balm  ^m  Gilead,  and  a  physician  tnere. 
Thou,  too,  hast  taught  us,  that  though  knowledge  is  great,  and 
faith  is  great,  yet  the^eatest  of  these  is  charity. 
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ARTICLE  VI. 

THE  SCHOLASTIC  THEOLOGY  OF  THE  MIDDLE  AGES 

Bf  Rar.  S.  M.  ScHM uoKEB,  Gennantown,  Pa. 

Shortly  after  the  introduction  of  Christianity  into  the  world,  the 
spirit  of  speculative  inquiry  began  to  appear,  in  the  examination 
of  its  principles.  Soon  mfen  became  wearied  with  their  plain  and 
unsophisticated  import,  and  sought  for  recondite  meanings  and  far- 
fetched interpretations.  On  the  page  of  dogmatic,  as  well  as  eccle- 
siastical history,  many  schools  of  discordant  doctrine  stand  forth  to 
view.  Ere  the  halo  of  apostolical  purity^had  feded  from  the  Church, 
the  notions  of  Cerinthus  appeared,  containing  the  germs  of  Gnos- 
ticism, as  afterwards  developed  by  Bardesanes,  ValentinuB,  and 
their  coadjutors.  Next,  this  science  is  handled  in  the  allegorical 
style  of  the  school  of  Alexandria,  headed  by  the  great  Origen.  In 
later  ages  it  is  subjected  to  the  philosophical  speculations  of 
Leibnitz  and  Wolf.  Now,  it  is  mixed  up  with  the  neological  per- 
versions of  Semler  and  Eiehom.  Then,  again,  it  is  expounded 
in  the  exegetical  mode  of  Michaelis  and  Emesti.  Afterward  it  is 
discussed  in  the  biblical  style  of  Storr  and  Knapp ;  and  lastly,  it 
is  set  forth  in  the  evangelical  school  of  Tholuck  and  Twesten. 

The  study  of  these  .various  systems  is  deeply  interesting  and 
instructive ;  but  none  are  more  worthy  of  regara  than  that  Scho- 
lastic Mode,  which  held  dominion  in  the  schools  during  the  Mid- 
dle Ages.  This  department  of  Dogmatic  History  has  not  received 
as  much  attention  among  us  as  it  deserves.  We,  therefore,  pro- 
pose, in  this  article,  to  give  a  condensed  view  of  its  history  and 
most  striking  features. 

The  difl5(mlty  of  producing  a  thorough  exposition  of  the  inward 
and  outward  characteristics  of  the  Scholastic  Systems,  is  duly 
acknowledged  by  the  distinguished  Dr.  Ritter,  in  the  Preface  to 
the  last  volume  ot  his  History  of  Philosophy.  Says  he— "  Iti  some 
cases  I  have  almost  despaired  of  being  able  to  discover  the  sense 
of  a  complicated  dialectic,  whose  doctrines  are,  for  the  most  part, 
very  far  removed  from  us.''  (Biblioth.  Sac,  Aug.,  1844,  p. 
598.)  No  labor,  indeed,  could  be  more  perplexing,  than  to  trace 
the  mtricate  thread  of  some  abstract  process  of  ratiocination,  of 
some  langa  series  diakcticay  as  elaborated  by  one  of  the  Scholastics. 
Accordingly,  in  our  present  discussion,  we  do  not  propose  to  rive 
an  exposition  of  the  esoteric  systems  of  the  different  schools — thrir 
shades  of  doctrine,  or  points  of  difference.  For  such  investiga- 
tions, we  do  not  indeed  possess  the  proper  materials  in  this  coun- 
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try.  But  our  aim  shall  be,  to  exhibit  a  general  view  of  the  doc- 
trmal  eharacter,  as  well  as  outward  history  of  the  Scholastic  Theo- 
W^,  to  present  its  general  characteristics,  and  show  the  effects 
which  it  produced  upon  religion  and  theological  science  in  general. 
This  mode  of  studying  and  discussing  the  doctrines  of  our  holy 
religion,  employed  the  ablest  minds  for  many  centuries.  It  was 
the  channel  through  which  a  vast  degree  of  intellectual  vigor  was 
expended.  It  exerted  a  mighty  influence  upon  the  moral  and  in- 
tellectual condition  of  those  countries  where  it  prevailed.  It  had 
a  marked  bearing  upon  the  destinies  of  the  Papacy  itself,  with  all 
its  far-reaching  ramifications.  It  gradually  became  introduced  into 
all  the  Universities  during  the  Middle  Ages.  It  there  secured  the 
approbation  of  the  ablest  votaries  of  science ;  and  he  who  could 
employ  the  art  of  dialectics  most  acutely,  was  regarded  as  having 
attained  the  highest  standard  of  intellectual  power — ^as  having 
made  the  most  successful  advances  in  the  search  of  truth.  How 
far  this  confidence  was  merited,  and  these  occupations  were  found- 
ed in  justice,  the  sequel  will  show. 

I.  The  Origin  op  the  Scholastic  Theology. 

The  memorable  discussion  which  occurred  between  Lanfranc 
and  BerengariiLSy  and  which  was  protracted  from  1060  until  1075, 
on  the  subject  of  Transubstantiation ;  together  with  the  agitations 
which  occurred  throughout  the  Christian  world,  about  that  period, 
in  reference  to  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  and  other  similar  inno- 
vations, first  served  to  create  and  dissemmate  a  fondness  for  intel- 
lectual inquiries.  The  establishment  of  these  two  doctrines  as 
do^as  of  the  Church,  by  the  Council  of  Placentia,  in  1095,  tended 
to  increase  the  current  which  had  already  set  in,  and  draw  the  at- 
tention of  men  more  extensively,  to  kindred  themes.  In  the  mid- 
dle of  the  eleventh  century,  the  old  question  of  the  Grecian 
schools  concerning  Universal  Ideas,  was  revived.  It  was  fiercely 
disputed  by  Roscelin,  a  celebrated  professor  of  logic,  at  that  perioa. 
Partisans  were  soon  formed,  and  marshalled  in  hostile  array 
against  each  other,  concerning  this  portentous  question. 

In  the  twelfth  century,  the  first  great  Universities  of  Europe 
were  established.  ThosC'Of  Paris,  Oxford,  and  Bologna,  were  suc- 
cessively erected  and  endowed ;  and  toward  these  celebrated  seats 
of  learnm^,  where  was  preserved  the  knowledge  which  had  sur- 
vived the  mundation  of  Northern  barbarism,  the  aspiring  youth  of 
Europe  directed  their  steps.  There  the  most  thorough  intellectual 
training  was  imparted.  There  were  collected  the  most  learned 
9nd  renowned  instructors.  There  were  accumulated  the  most  ex- 
tensive and  valuable  libraries.  And  there,  too,  the  Scholastic 
Theolg^  found  its  most  congenial  home. 

Previous  to  the  establishment  of  the  Universities,  the  course  of 
instruction  given  ccHmprehended  only ,  what   wejce  termed  the 
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Trivium  and  Quadrivium.  The  former  comprised  QMtnmar, 
Rhetoric,  and  hogic ;  the  latter  Algebra,  Music,  Greometry,  and 
Astronomy.  No  progress  had  been  made ;  no  further  improve- 
ment had  been  attained,  during  the  lapse  of  a^es,  in  the  discus- 
sion of  these  sciences.  Among  all  the  Universities  which  subse- 
quently arose,  that  of  Paris  was  most  distinguished  for  Theology. 
The  writings  of  Aristotle  had  become  known  to  Christian  Europe, 
through  the  translations  of  the  Arabs  and  Moors  in  Spain.  They 
now  bMBcame.the  basis  of  instruction  in.  all  the  Universities,  and 
soon  his  authority  was  supreme.  It  is  true,  that  this  authority 
was  assailed  by  portions  of  the  Romish  Churchy  first  at  the  S3mod 
of  Paris,  in  15^9,  and  afterward  by  the  Papal  Legate,  in  1215. 
But  these  remonstrances  and  prohibitions  were  entirely  inade- 
quate to  resist  their  accumulating  ascendency. 

Several  men  of  extraordinary  talents  now  came  upon  the  stage 
of  action,  and  directed  their  energies  to  the  study  and  defense  of 
,  the  new  Theology-  St.  Anselm  of  Canterbury  there  labored  and 
taught ;  a  man  of  extraordinary  intellectual  vigor,  some  of  whose 
arguments  and  processes  of  reasoning  are  still  retained  among 
theologians,  for  want  of  any  better  substitutes*  His  most 
distinguished  pupil,  Peter  Abelard,  filled  the  chair  of  the- 
ology at  Paris ;  whose  original  and  profound  investigations,  thou^ 
frequently  adventurous  and  incorrect,  awakened  the  minds  of  ms 
cotemporaries  still  more,  to  a  sympathy  with  intellectual  pursuits. 
His  more  celebrated  scholar,  Peter  Lombard,  the  author  of  the 
memorable  book  of  Sentences,  succeeded  him.  He  was  a  man  of 
greater,  as  well  as  safer,  talents. 

In  proportion  a^  men  progressed  in  general  culture,  and  as  the 
restoration  of  the  civil,  together  with  the  reformation  of  the  com- 
mon, law,  advanced,  the  Universities  were  enlarged  and  improved. 
These  changes  of  course  increased  the  celebrity  of  these  institu- 
tions. The  number  of  students  became  much  enlarged.  The 
amount  of  mind  thus  brought  into  active  contact,  was  much  aug- 
mentedi  The  love  of  contention  was  aroused  and  cultivated.  The 
two  great  orders  of  Dominican  and  Franciscan  monks  made  Aris- 
totle their  text-book,  and  soon  elevated  him  to  that  same  eminence 
in  theology,  which  he  before  possessed  in  philosophy.  These 
questions  becoming  invested  with  supreme  importance,  on  the  in- 
tellectual arena  of  the  age,  soon  engrossed  the  attention  of  the 
most  celebrated  thinkers.  These  causes  gradually  moulded  the 
character  and  destiny  of  the  Scholastic  Tneology.  The  history 
of  these  eminent  men  forms  its  most  important  and  prosperous 
era.     Their  merits  also  confer  upon  it  its  highest  honors. 

II.  Sketch  of  the  most  eminent  Scholastics. 

Peter  Abelard,  Venerabilis  Inceptor^  may  properly  be  termed 
the  great  originator  of  the  theology  of  the  schools.    By  his  means, 
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it  first  obtained  a  definite  fonn,  as  weU  as  a  decisive  pre-eminence 
in  the  republic  of  letters.  He  was  born  of  noble  parentage,  at 
Nantes,  in  1079.  He  was  first  initiated  into  Theology  by  Roscelin, 
the  founder  of  the  school  of  the  Nominalists*  He  was  distin- 
guished for  his  intellectual  ability  at  an  early  age.  When  twenty 
years  old  he  became  the  pupil  of  William  de  Champeaux,  under 
whose  tuition  he  studied  dialectics.  He  soon  established  a  rival 
school,  which  soon  eclipsed  his  master.  He  subsequently  con- 
tinued his  theological  studies  under  Anselm.  Disagreeing  VTith 
his  illustrious  instructor,  whom  he  seems  to  have  excelled  in  acute- 
hess,  but  not  solidity  of  intellect,  he  established  an  independent 
school  in  theology  also,  which  soon  became  celebrated. 

At  the  age  of  forty,  he  was  guilty  of  the  seduction  of  his  pupil^ 
the  beautiful  and  accomplished  Heloise.  She  retired  to  a  convent, 
and  Abelard,  after  suffering  a  disgraceful  punishment  for  his  crime, 
resumed  his  lectures  in  theology.  He  now  published  his  celebrated 
system.  This  work  brought  upon  him  the  charge  of  heresy,  and 
was  burned  by  order  of  the  council  of  Soissons,  in  1121.  He  retired 
from  his  persecutors  to  a  forest  in  Champaign,  where  multitudes  of 
students  soon  gathered  around  him,  and  where  he  established  the 
monastery  of  the  Paraclete.  This  establishment  he  afterward 
presented  to  Heloise,  of  which  she  became  Abbess.  He  was 
again  charged  vrith  heresy  by  St.  Bernard,  "  the  last  and  best  of 
the  Fathers,"  and  set  out  for  Rome  in  1140  to  vindicate  himself. 
He  stopped  on  his  way  at  the  celebrated  monastery  of  Clugny, 
where,  after  remaining  two  years,  and  lecturing  once  more  on 
theology,  he  died  at  the  a^e  of  sixty-three* 

His  works  are  chieflv  bis  Epistles,  a  History  of  his  Life  till  1134, 
his  Confession  of  Faith,  his  Commentary  on  Romans,  and  his  In- 
troduction to  Theology,  in  Three  Books.  His  life  and  adventures 
are  among  the  most  remaikable  in  history.  They  present  a  singu- 
lar combination  of  great  talents  and  great  misfortunes.  The  latter 
he  undoubtedly  brought  upon  himself  by  his  own  imprudence. 
They  served  to  embitter  his  days,  as  well  as  deeply  tarnish  his 
brightest  honors. 

Next  in  the  order  of  time  among  the  great  lights  of  scholasti- 
cism, is  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  Doctor  Angdicus.  He  was  bom  in 
1226,  at  Aquino.  When  thirteen  years  of  age,  he  viras  sent  to  the 
University  of  Naples.  At  seventeen,  he  commenced  his  novitiate 
at  the  Dominican  convent  in  that  city.  This  step  was  contrary  to 
the  wish  of  his  father,  Landulph,  Count  of  Aquino.  To  avoid  his 
family,  he  left  Naples  for  Rome.  Thence  he  fled  to  Paris.  He 
was  forcibly  brought  home,  and  confined  in  the  paternal  castle* 
Here  he  contrived  to  escape.  Obtaining  the  encouragement  of 
Innocent  IV,  he  connected  himself  veith  the  Dominicans  at  the  age 
of  twenbr.  At  twenty-five,  he  be^  to  lecture  in  Theology  at 
Paris.    Here  he  formed  a  close  intimacy  with  St.  Bonaventura, 
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another  eminent  scholastic,  and  wrote  his  celebrated  System  of 
Theology.  Having  attended  the  council  at  Lyons,  he  was  seized 
on  his  I'etum  with  a  fever,  and  died  at  a  Cistercian  abbey,  near  Ter- 
racina,  in  1274,  at  forty-eight  years  of  age.  He  was  c*anonized 
by  John  XXII.,  and  is  the  great  ornament  of  the  Dominican  ord^. 
His  works  are,  a  Commentary  on  the  Sentences  of  Lombard,  his 
Smnma  Theolodca,  Questiones  Disputatse  et  quodlibet  Liberales, 
Opuscula  TheoTogica,  and  Catena  Aurea.  Ihey  exhibit  great 
acateness  and  mental  vigor.  He  belonged  to  the  Nominalist  school. 
His  followers  received  me  doctrines  of  Aristotle  and  Augustine. 

His  most  distinguished  antagonist  and  rival  was  Duns  Scotus, 
Doctor  Subtilis.  He  was  born  in  1275,  at  Dunstan,  in  Northum- 
berland. He  studied  philosophy,  jurisprudence,  and  theology,  at 
Oxford,  and  there  opened  his  career  by  giving  lectures  on  uieo- 
]ogy»  In  1304,  he  visited  Paris,  and  defended  the  immaculate 
Conception  with  unparalleled  €clat.  In  1308,  he  lectured  on 
theology  in  Cologne,  and  died  there  at  the  age  of  thirty-three. 
His  works  consist  of  Commentaries  on  Aristotle  and  Lombard's 
Sentence.  He  was  the  head  of  the  Realists,  and  adopted  the 
principles  of  the  Platonic  philosophy.  He  was  regarded  as  the 
profoundest  metaphysician  of  his  a^e,  and  some  derive  his  name 
(Scotus)  from  his  depth  of  obscunty*  He  was  the  pride  of  the 
Franciscan  order.  He  was,  doubtless,  a  Semipelagian,  for  he 
answers  affirmatively  the  question :  Utrum  liberum  arbitrium 
hominis  sine  gratia  possit  cavere  omne  peccatum  mortale  ? 

The  last  name  of  greatest  pregminence  which  meets  us  in  the 
annals  of  the  Scholastics,  is  William  Occam,  Doctor  Singularis. 
He  was  bom  in  Surrey,  and  became^a  disciple  of  Duns  Scotus.  He 
belonged  to  the  Order  of  Franciscans.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
fourteenth  century  he  occupied  a  theological  chair  at  Pans.  But 
soon  becoming  dissatisfied  widi  the  prmciples  of  his  master,  he 
became  the  head  of  the  Nominalists.  His  fondness  for  specula- 
tion and  his  disregard  for  authority,  soon  led  him  into  dimculties, 
with  the  people.  He  asserted  that,  in  temporal  things,  the  empe- 
ror was  subject  to  none  but  God,  and  supenor  to  the  pope, — thus 
maintaining  Ghibeline  views.  He  was  excomnnmicated  by  John 
XXII.,  in  1330.  He  then  fled  to  the  Court  of  Lewis  of  Bavaria, 
where  he  died,  in  1347.  His  works  consist  of  Commentaries  on 
Lombard,  several  works  on  Logic,  Metaphysics  and  Philosophy, 
CoUoquiwra  Theologicwra^  and  a  tract  on  the  Eucharist.  He  was 
preferred  by  Luther  to  any  of  the  Scholastics.  Says  he :  ejus 
acumen  anteferebam  Thomne  vel  Scoto. 

Besides  the  great  intellectual  giants  just'enumerated,  there  were 
some  other  very  eminent  writers  among  the  Scholastics.  But  in- 
asmuch as  their  works  present  no  remarkable  features,  and  as  thev 
were  not  the  founders  of  any  systems  or  heads  of  schools,  it  will 
be  unnecessary  to  narrate  their  personal  histories.    Of  these,  the 
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most  (feserving  of  notice,  besides  those  whose  names  have  already 
occurred,  were  Hildebert  of  Larardino^  Gilbert  de  Porrety  Robert 
Pulleynj  Albertus  Magnus^  Alexander  Hales^  Hugo  of  Sancto 
CarOy  Richard  of  Saint  Victor y  and  Raymond  StUly. 

III.  Prominent  Characteristics  of  the  Scholastic  Theology. 

A  want  of  acquaintance  with  Biblical  and  exegetical  learning 
strikingly  characterized  the  writings  of  all  these  men.  This 
lamentable  deficiency  constantly  forces  [itself  upon  the  attention 
of  those  who  examine  their  pages.  In  our  day,  the  man  who  at- 
tempts to  construct  a  theoloffical  system,  without  reposing  its 
foundations  upon  the  dicta  of  the  Bible,  is  regarded  as  absurd,  as 
is  that  man  who  should  attempt  to  rear  a  stupendous  Gothic  edi- 
fice upon  the  drifting  snow.  The  foundations  of  the  temples  which 
the  Middle  Ages  produced,  were  far  more  extensive  and  appropri- 
ate, than  those  of  the  systems  of  doctrine  preached  in  them.  We 
seldom  hear  these  writers  appeal  to  the  sacred  text  as  a  final  and 
conclusive  authority.  They  discuss  at  the  most  unprofitable  length 
the  minutest  points,  and  although  a  reference  to  the  Greek  or  He- 
brew would  settle  all  difficulties,  they  rarely  make  such  an  appeal. 
Indeed,  it  is  recorded  of  St.  Thomas  himself,  that  the  Vulgate  was 
the  only  text  ever  used  by  him,  and  that  he  had  no  accurate  ac- 
quaintance with  either  of  the  original  languages  of  Scripture. 

Nor  have  we  reason  to  suppose  that  any  of  these  famous  theolo- 
gians possessed  this  most  valuable  knowledge.  It  is  true  that 
several  of  the  Pontiffs  established  professorships  in  different  Uni- 
versities for  the  culture  and  study  of  the  Oriental  languages  in 
general.  But  the  object  of  this  arrangement  was  not  to  prepare 
le  priesthood  to  expound  the  Scriptures  more  clearly  and  forcibly 
to  the  people ;  but  it  was  designed  to  fit  the  heralds  of  Romanism 
to  proclaim  it  more  successfully  to  the  Oriental  nations.  It  was 
intended  to  fortify  them  in  such  a  way,  that  they  might  meet 
the  onslaughts  of  the  Greek  and  the  Turk  with  their  own  wea- 
pons, and  van(}uish  them  in  their  own  languages. 

It  was  not,  indeed,  until  the  rise  of  Reuchlin,  who  commenced 
his  labors  in  1502,  that  the  study  of  the  original  languages  of  the 
Bible  was  introduced  to  any  extent.  The  services  which  he  ren- 
dered to  the  Old  Testament  were  performed  by  Erasmus,  for  the 
interpretation  of  the  New.  He  be^an  his  career  in  1616.  By 
their  agency  a  new  era  was  ushered  m  upon  the  Church.  Yet  the 
scholastic  theologians  did  not  enjoy  the  benefit  of  their  labors. 
When  this  revival  of  biblical  studies  began,  the  glory  of  Scho- 
lasticism had  passed  away.  During  the  IVfiddle  Ages  no  advances 
whatever  were  made  in  philological  investigations,  or  in  the  sci- 
ence of  interpretation.  Accordingly,  we  may  wade  through  volumes 
of  metaphvsical  discussions,  upon  some  doCTia  of  the  Romish 
Church,  wnere  endless  quibblings  involve  and  perplex  the  reader ; 
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whereas,  an  appeal  to  one  or  two  dicta  probantia  of  the  Bible  would 
immediately  have  removed  every  difficulty. 

To  us  at  this  day,  such  barrenness  of  exegetical  resources  seems 
unaccountable.  A  sufficient  reason  for  it,  however,  may  be  as- 
signed. The  Scholastic  Theology  was  the  first  daughter  of  that 
revival  of  letters,  which  succeeded  the  darkness  produced  by  the 
fall  of  the  Western  Empire.  Other  departments  of  knowledge 
were  gradually  cultivatecl,  as  one  giant  struggle  was  made  after 
another,  to  grapple  with  the  darkness  and  expel  it.  The  want 
of  the  merit  in  question  is  one  great  reason  why  these  Writings  are 
so  uninteresting  and  profitless  to  us  at  the  present  day.  We  neg- 
lect the  jewels  which  are  hidden  there,  because  they  are  embedded 
in  oceans  of  mud.     Had  the  giant  minds  of  the  Middle  Ages  ap- 

Eealed  to  the  Bible,  with  proper  exegetical  qualifications,  they  would 
ave  produced  a  glorious  fabric  of  intellectual  beauty  which  would 
have  challenged  the  admiration  of  all  succeeding  generations. 

The  Scholastics  indulged,  to  an  absurd  degree,  a  spirit  of  abstract 
metaphysical  speculation.  It  had  been  usual  for  theological  writ- 
ters,  previous  to  this  mode  of  study,  to  prove  their  various  posi- 
tions, chiefly  by  citations  from  the  Fathers,  and  the  usages  of  the 
apostolic  era.  But  now  another  method  was  employed,  the  dia- 
lectical art,  which  soon  entirely  superseded'all  others.  Thafthose 
who  first  employed  this  art,  did  not  intend  that  it  should  be  im- 
properly perverted,  is  evident  both  from  the  nature  of  their  own  writ- 
mgs,  as  well  as  their  declarations  on  the  subject. 

In  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century,  Berengarius  labored  tp 
disprove  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  which  was  gradually 
gaining  ground  in  the  Church.  To  accomplish  this  he  used  no 
other  arguments  than  such  as  were  perfectly  rational.  His  op- 
ponent, Lanfranc,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  employed  in  his  re- 
f)lies  to  him,  argimients  equally  moderate  and  profound.  The 
atter  says  himseff  in  his  tract  De  Corpore  et  Sanguine  Domini : 
"  God  is  my  witness,  and  my  own  conscience,'that  in  treating  sacred 
subjects  I  do  not  wish  to  bring  forward  dialectical  questions;  but 
if  the  siibject  under  discussion  can  be  most  satisfactorily  explained 
by  the  rules  of  this  art,  as  far  as  I  am  able,  I  cover  over  the  art  by 
citations  of  equivalent  import ;  that  I  may  not  rely  more  upon  this 
art,  than  on  the  truth,  and  on  the  authority  of  the  Fathers.*'  Peter 
Lombard  declares  it  to  be  the  aim  of  his  works,  fidem  nostram  ad- 
versiLS  errores  carTudium  atque  animalium  hominum  munircj  vel 
potius  munitam  ostendere^  ac  theologicarum  inquisitionum  aidita 
aperire.  John  Gerson  says  of  Bonaventura  (Doctor  Seraphicus) , 
dam  siudet  illuminaiioni  intellecttiSj  totum  refert  ad  pietatem  et 
reUgiositatem  effectus.  * 

But  soon  this  commendable  example  was  forgotten.     The  usual 

*  Thns,  too,  some  of  the  doctrinal  expositions  of  the  Scholastics  exhibit  a  similar 
timpticitj  and  plainness  of  speech.    St.  Thomas,  for  instance,  answers  the  ques- 
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references  to  the  Scriptures  and  the  Fathers  were  neglected,  and 
nothing  but  philosophical  proofs  received.  The  greatest  of  these 
theologians  not  only  descend  to  the  merest  trifles,  but  cultivate 
expertness  in  them,  and  regard  such  proficiency  as  highly  merito- 
rious. Yet  what  could  be  more  unworthy  of  the  dienity  of  the 
first  of  sciences,  than  inquiries  like  the  following :  What  are  the 
modes  of  the  operations  of  angels ;  their  means  of  conversing ; 
the  morning  and  evening  states  of  their  understandings ;  how  many 
spirits  can  stand  on  the  point  of  a  needle ;  whether  we  are  bound 
to  love  a  possible  angel  more  than  an  actually  existing  fly  ?  Some 
of  their  hair-splitting  distinctions  are  remarkable,  as  well  as  un- 
scriptural.  For  instance :  St.  Thomas  declares,  "  that  if  a  priest 
be  called  upon  to  testify  whether  he  has  received  information 
concerning  a  certain  fact  in  the  confessional,  he  is  justified  in 
answering  negatively,  though  he  may  have  had  a  full  recital  of  the 
matter ;  inasmuch  as  he  received  the  knowledge  of  it  as  Grod,  but 
being  called  upon  to  testify  as  man,  as  such,  he  knows  nothing  about 
it."  He  also  distinguishes,  in  discussing  the  nature  of  faith, 
between  a  fides  informis  and  hjides  formata.  The  object  of  this 
absurd  distinction  may  not  be  suflSciently  plain ;  but  the  absurdity 
of  it  is  so.  For  what  is  a  fides  informis^  but  rum  ulla  fides  ;  and 
what  kind  of  faith  can  exist  at  all,  unless  it  be  formata?  The 
very  idea  of  a  true  and  proper  faith,  and  any  other  does  not  deserve 
the  name,  implies  that  it  is  a  living  and  confiding  one,  aflecting 
both  the  intellect  and  the  heart. 

Several  causes  may  be  assigned,  as  producing  this  trait  in  the 
Scholastics.  The  nature  of  the  subjects  discussed  by  them  would 
lead  to  it.  These  naturally  tended  to  call  forth  the  cultivation  of 
the  reasoning  powers ;  and  when  one  power  is  thus  prominently 
exercised,  to  the  neglect  of  others,  it  attains  supremacy  and  other 
modes  of  thought  fall  into  diesuetude.  Besides,  there  was  no 
danger  of  running  against  a  heresy,  by  dealing  extensively  in  these 
minutise,  for  there  the  Church  had  defined  nothing,  and  there  was 
no  peril  of  incurring  the  Papal  censures.  Add  to  this,  that  a  few 
men  of  remarkably  acute  powers  arose  to  eminence  in  the  Church, 
whose  intellectual  tendencies  led  them  to  these  investigations,  and 
impressed  upon  the  theology  of  those  ages,   the  peculiarities  of 

tion,  whether  we  can  obtain  eternal  life  without  grace,  thus :  Non  potest  homo 
mereri  absque  gratia  vitam  setemam  per  pura  naturaUa,  quia  scilicet  meritum  homi- 
nis  dependet  ex  prsBordinatione  divina. — Vita  autem  setema  est  quoddam  bonum 
excedens  proportionem  natuia  ereatae;  quiaetiamezceditcognitionem  et  desiderium 
ejus  secundum  illud,  L  ad  Corinth.  2 :  nee  oculus  vldit,  etc.  £t  inde  est,  quod  nul- 
la natura  creata  est  sufficiens  principium  actus  meritorii  vitse  aetemse,  nisi  superad- 
datur  aliquid  supematurale  donum  quod  gratia  dicitur.  Si  vero  loquamur  de 
homine  sub  peccato  ezistente,  additurcum  hoc  secunda  ratio,  propter  hnpedimen- 
tum  peccati."  Sum.  Theol  Qua.y  114,  Art  IL-IIL  He  elsewhere  defines  how  a 
man  may  know  that  hepossesies  this  grace.  Hoc  modo  aliquis  cognoscere  potest  se 
habere  giatiam^  in  quantum  scilicet  percipit  se  delectari  in  Deo,  et  contemnere  res 
mundanas,  et  in  quantum  homo  non  est  consciua  peocati  mortidis.  Quaes.  112, 
Art.  5. 
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their  own  minds.  The  abilities  of  these  men  were  also  enlisted  by 
the  Papal  Church,  in  its  interests,  and  they  of  necessity  labored 
hard  to  defend  its  sophistical  dogmas  and  perversions. 

To  illustrate  the  peculiarity  now  in  question,  we  may  adduce 
the  celebrated  dispute  which  divided  all  the  Schools  into  Realists 
and  Nominalists.  The  inquiry  had  been  started  anew  by  Rosce- 
lin,  whether  general  ideas  designated  at  that  time  by  the  name 
UrwoersfUt  were  merely  abstractums  of  the  mind,  represented  by 
words ;  or  whether  they  represented  realities.  He  attributed  to 
them  only  a  verbal  validity,  and  was  thus  the  founder  of  the  Nomi- 
nalists. It  is  truly  amazing  that  so  abstruse  a  theme  should  have 
been  discussed  amid  the  darkness  of  the  Middle  Ages.  The  fierce- 
ness of  the  contest  which  was  waged  during  so  protracted  a  pe- 
riod, is  equally  astonishing.  It  was  in  consequence  of  his  op- 
position to  the  Nominalist  party,  that  John  Huss  was  condemned  to 
death  at  Constance  in  1415.  It  was  in  consequence  of  his  opposition 
to  Realism,  that  John  de  Wesalia  was  imprisoned  in  1479,  in  which 
confinement  he  remained  until  his  death.  In  both  of  these  eases, 
it  was  the  influence  of  the  opposing  sect  which  sealed  the  doom 
of  these  excellent  men. 

We  may  form  some  idea  of  this  knottv  logomachy  firom  the  fol- 
lowing statements.  The  dispute  mainly  turned  u{>on  the  point 
whether  Gfenus  and  Species  were  real  thistgSy  existing  subjec- 
tively and  independently  of  our  objective  conceptions  of  them,  or 
not.  The  doctrine  of  the  Realists  was  erroneously  attributed  to 
Aristotle,  says  Dr.  Whately ;  for  he  contradicts  it.  Aristotle  calls 
individualy  primary  or  independent  substances  [n^mat  ovula\ ,  but 
genus  and  species,  comprising  those  individuals,  secondary  {oevrdga 
^vala) ,  as  not  denoting  an  actually  existing  thing.  ArisL  Categor.y 
4  3.  Upon  this  apparently  worthless  inquiry,  the  fierce  disputes  of 
ages  rested.  Around  it  they  raged  with  unmitigated  intensity ; 
sometimes  illuminated  by  the  lurid  flames  of  the  martyr's  conflagra- 
tion, sometimes  interrupted  by  his  death-shrieks  and  expiring  ago- 
nies. That  no  valuable  fruits  resulted  from  these  agitations,  may 
well  appear  to  us,  in  the  enli^tcned  and  utilitarian  age  in  which 
we  live. 

Aquinas  gives  an  exposition  of  his  views  on  this  question  as 
follows.  According  to  him,  universals  may  be  considered  either 
in  regard  to  their  matter  or  their  form.  The  matter  of  the 
universal  idea  of  manj  is  the  union  of  the  attributes^  of  human 
nature.  Hence,  universals  are  a  parte  rei;  their  matter  exists 
solely  in  each  individual.  Their  form  is  the  character  of  univer- 
sality applied  to  this  matter,  which  is  obtained  by  abstracting  what 
is  peculiar  to  each  individual,  in  order  to  consider  what  is  common 
to  all.  In  this  sense,  he  says  universals  are  a  parte  intelhctus^ 
Apparently,  this  inquiry  was  invested  with  some  importance,  be- 
cause if  individuals  are  the  only  realities,  it  necessarily  follows 
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that  those  senses  "which  perceive  these  individuals  are  the  only 
sources  of  human  knowledge.  It  also  foUoves,  that  there  can  be 
no  clear  conception  of  anything,  because  a  clear  conception  and 
positive  affirmation  imply  a  general  idea,  which  it  is  here  affirmed 
does  not  exist.  This  leads  us  to  skepticism.  While,  on  the  other 
hand,  if  the  objects  represented  by  general  ideas,  are  the  only 
realities,  of  which  individuals  are  merely  the  forms,  we  are  on  the 
hi^  road  to  Pantheism.  These  results,  it  appears,  were  antici- 
pated by  the  scholastics,  and  were  furiously  charged  in  their 
wranglings  upon  the  respective  maintainers  of  them. 

That  both  systems,  when  exclusively  taken,. were  erroneous,  is 
sufficiently  plain.  The  generic  term  holiness^  for  instance,  has  in 
its  generality,  no  external,  corresponding  matter.  And  yet  it  caii- 
not  be  without  some  object,  else  it  would  not  exist.  In  one  sense> 
therefore,  the  abstract  terms,  justice,  virtue,  truth,  etc.,  are  nominal, 
existing  without  any  related  objects  which  they  qualify.  In 
another  sense,  they  are  real,  for  they  give  distinctive  character  to 
certain  entities,  and  without  them,  these  entities  could  not  at  all 
exist  as  such. 

A  third  characteristic  of  the  scholastic  doctors  was  their 
ignorance  of  the  plain  doctrines  of  the  Bible.  This  results 
from  their  want  of  acquaintance  with  exegetical  learning, 
already  alluded  to.  This  ignorance  might  naturally  be  inferred 
from  the  fact,  that  they  made  the  Bible  no  standard  of  appeal  in 
their  doctrinal  investigations.  When  any  sort  of  reference  what- 
ever was  made  to  it,  it  was  so  enveloped  in  paraphrases  and 
glosses,  in  the  language,  too,  of  the  Vulgate,  that  the  pure  Word 
of  God  and  mind  of  the  Spirit  were  rarely  reached. 

The  ignorance  of  these  doctors  of  the  truths  of  the  Bible  was 
singularly  illustrated  by  the  conference  which  Luther  held  at 
Augsburg,  with  Cardinal  Cajetan,  one  of  the  ablest  theologians  of 
his  day.  As  papal  legate  he  was  sent  to  confound  and  silence  the 
arch-heretic,  ana  then  prescribe  the  terms  of  his  submission  to  the 
Holy  See.  He  entertained  no  doubt  whatever,  but  that  he  could 
reduce  Luther  to  intellectual  straits,  as  well  as  to  terms  of  per- 
sonal submission.  His  fame,  his  learning,  his  high  reputation  for 
talents  and  experience,  must  ensure  him  an  easy  victory  over  the 
abominable  heretic.  But  in  bold  reply,  to  the  distinctions  and 
evasions  of  the  legate,  the  presumptuous  monk  arrayed  in  impene- 
trable order  the  declarations  of  the  Word  of  God.  He  demanded 
counter  evidences  from  the  same  authority.  He  would  not  yield 
until  his  own  proofs  had  been  invalidated.  The  declaration's  of 
the  Bible  fell  with  massive  weight  upon  the  nice  and  delicate 
structures  of  the  legate's  logic,  demolished  them,  and  left  not  a 
trace  behind.  Had  Cajetan  been  a  biblical  scholar,  the  monk's 
victory  would  not  have  been  so  signal,  nor  the  dignitary's  defeat 
so  humiliating.    He  was  learned,  but  merely  i%  the  Schoolmen 
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and  Fathers.  He  had  great  abilities,  but  they  had  never  been 
trained  under  the  tuition  of  the  Great  Teacher,  nor  enlightened  by 
his  Spirit. 

Nor  was  Cajetan's  acquaintance  with  the  Bible  inferior  to  that 
of  his  brethren.  They  were  all  equally  ignorant.  Scholasticism 
still  flourished  while  ne  lived,  and  if  a  knowledge  of  the  Bible 
had  been  characteristic  of  those  theologians,  he  would  have  shared 
a  portion  of  their  wisdom.  When  we  turn  to  the  history  of  those 
times,  we  learn  that  it  confirms  the  truth  taught  by  the  case  just 
cited.  Erasmus,  de  Ratione  Verse  Theologise,  says  :  Quale  spec- 
taculum  est  theologum  octogenarium  nihil  aliud  sapere  quam  mera 
sophismata,  et  ad  extremum  usque  vitse  nihil  aliud  aigutari.  Pos- 
sem  tibi  producere,  qui  annum  egressi  octogesimum  tantimi  setatis, 
in  scholasticis  tricis  perdiderint,  nee  usque  contentum  evangelicum 
evolverint.  Id  quod  a  me  compertum,  ipsi  quoque  demum  confessi 
sunt.  Perkheimer,  in  his  Epist.  apolog.  pro  Reuchlino,  says: 
Hinc  est  quod  vetus  Test,  a  similibus  negligitur,  novum  quasi 
idiotis  scriptum  vilipenditur,  Apostolorum  doctrinae  vix  lectione 
digna  putatur.  Robert  Stephens,  in  the  preface  to  his  Responsio 
ad  censuras  -theologorum  Parisiensium,  declares :  Ante  paucos 
annos  quidam  ex  Sorbona  sic  loquebatur ;  miror  quid  isti  juvenes 
nobis  semper  allegent  J^Tovum  Testamentum  ?  Per  Deum,  ego 
plus  habebam  quam  quinquaginta  annos,  quod  nesciebam  quod 
esset  Novum  Testamentum? 

Such  language  needs  no  comment.  Such  ignorance  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, among  the  professed  teachers  of  religion,  is  astonishing  as 
well  as  mournful.  The  purity  of  the  doctrines  taught  by  such  men 
may  well  be  imagined.  The  great  principle  has  yet  to  be  over- 
turned, that  Theologus  in  Scripturis  nascitur;  and  if  this  aphorism 
be  true,  the  claims  of  the  Scholastic  Doctors,  to  the  title  of  theo- 
logical instructors,  can  be  with  difficulty  maintained.  When  the 
fountains  become  impure,  and  the  very  channels  through  which 
these  waters  are  conveyed  are  polluted,  we  will  in  vam  expect 
anything  but  a  draught  of  impurity  and  filth. 

The  Scholastic  Theologians  introduced  philosophical  systems 
into  their  doctrines,  and  were  all  either  Platonists  or  Aristotelians. 
This  unnatural  Connection  between  light  and  darkness,  produced 
the  worst  results.  The  Arabian  philosophy  had  prepared  the  way 
for  this  state  of  things.  The  great  names  of  Alkendi,  Algazel> 
and  Averroes,  adorn  the  history  of  that  school.  The  only  work  of 
Aristotle,  with  which  Europeans  were  acquainted,  was  his  Organon^ 
of  which  a  Latin  translation  had  been  made  by  Boethius.  The 
Arabs  had  translated  all  his  works,  and  introduced  them  into  the 
Moorish  schools  of  Spain.  To  these  seats  of  learning,  the  youth 
of  Christian  Europe  resorted.  Thus,  the  fame  of  these  writings 
was  carried  abroad,  and  the  Latin  translations  of  them  extensively 
circulated. 
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The  influence  which  Aristotle  exerted  in  this  fonn^  was  decid- 
edly injurious.  But  after  a  just  discrimination  was  observed  be- 
tween nis  own  writings  and  the  numerous  glosses  of  his  Arabian 
translators,  this  unfavorable  prejudice  faded  from  his  name,  and 
he  began  to  exercise  imlimitea  influence. 

The  mendicant  orders  of  Europe  aided  powerfully  in  placing 
Aristotle  upon  an  undisputed  throne.  All  these  orders  espoused 
the  cause  either  of  Aristotle  or  his  great  teacher  and  rival,  Plato. 
The  doctors  of  the  schools,  of  course,  enlisted  in  behalf  either  of 
one  or  the  other,  and  thus  they  were  borne  forward  by  the  com- 
bined influence  of  conviction  and  rivalry.  While  Aquinas  flour- 
ished he  silenced  every  scruple  against  Aristotle.  Yet  the  Scho- 
lastics did  not  possess  a  clear  idea  of  his  doctrines,  as  is  apparent 
from  their  conflicting  interpretations  of  him.  They  sometimes 
united  with  his  system,  some  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Neo-Platonic 
school  of  Alexandria.  Their  metaphysics  were  injurious  to  their 
Theology.  Accordingly  some  of  them  were  censured  by  the  Holy 
See  as  heretical.  This  was  the  fiate  of  Roscelin,  Lombard,  Abe- 
lard  and  Occam. 

By  this  union  of  philosophy  and  theology,  these  writers  may  be 
said  to  have  invested  the  doctrines  of  the  Scriptures  with  an  im- 
penetrable wrappage  of  dialectical  quibbling,  so  that  the  truth 
could  not  be  discerned  amid  its  interminable  rolds.  Besides,  their 
discussions  had  assumed  the  form,  in  many  cases,  of  theological 
trifling.  They  possessed  a  one-sided  subjectivism,  without  any 
practical  development  or  tendency,  nor  proceeding  forth  in  any 
objective  direction.  It  was  time  to  tear  from  this  theology,  the 
mask  which  it  had  so  lon^  worn,  and  stamp  upon  it  its  red  char- 
acter of  sanctimonious  trifling,  into  which  it  had  hopelessly  de- 
generated. For  atheistic  and  heterodox  opinions  were  beginning 
to  prevail  among  them.  The  Nominalists  were  chaiged  with  re- 
ducing the  persons  of  the  Trinity  to  modal  distinctions.  The 
Realists  incurred  the  accusation  of  using  terms  betokening  a  tnthe- 
ism.  Their  erratic  adventures  were  beginning  to  lead  to  those 
extravagances  which  usually  result  from  a  morbid  rationalism. 

Nevertheless,  Papal  authority  moulded  the  Scholastic  Theology, 
to  a  considerable  extent,  during  its  whole  career.  Most  of  these 
writers  were  able  chatnpions  of  the  hierarchy,  and  subservient  to 
its  interests.  Their  acute  understandings  humbly  submitted  to  Ihe 
authority  of  the  successors  of  St.  Peter ;  and  as  they  must  needs 
maintain  some  system,  they  selected  that  one  to  which  interest  and 
ambition  allured  them.  Thus,  for  instance,  in  reference  to  that 
absurdest  of  all  dogmas^  heathen,  Mohammedan  or  Christian, 
transubstantiation,  Scotus  himself  affirms : — <*  That  which  chiefly 
sways  me  i^,  that  we  must  maintain  concerning  the  sacraments 
as  the  holy  Church  of  Rome  maintains.  But  she  now  holds, 
that  the  bread  becomes  the  body,  and  the  wine,  the  blood  of 
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Christ;  therefore,  we  firmly  believe  it.''  Whenever  the  hi 
opinions  of  enlightened  reason  are  prohibited,  erroneous  views  amt' 
dark  superstitions  will  infest  religion.  It  is  only  necessary  that 
reason  should  be  guided,  not  fettered,  in  order  to  produce  the  most 
desirable  results.  No  one  who  attempts  to  discuss  the  doctrines  of 
the  Bible  under  Romish  auspices  and  influence,  can  expect  to  es- 
cape the  contagions  of  that  superstition,  which  thoroughly  infests  the 
'whole  estabUshment,  and  will  thus  wander  afar  into  the  gloomy 
regions  of  error  and  delusion. 

Such  eventually  was  the  fate  of  Scholasticism.  Whatever  ser- 
vices it  might  have  rendered,  in  developing  truth,  and  urging  on 
the  revival  of  literature  throughout  Europe,  it  foiled  to  accomplish 
such  an  illustrious  task.  No  fruits  of  great  and  permanent  value 
were  produced  by  it.  The  uplifted  arm  of  papal  authority  hover- 
ed over  the  heads  of  learned  and  able  men,  constantly  threatening 
to  descend  with  obliterating  fury  on  any  adventurous  Doctor  who 
should  adventure  a  dogma  which  the  Churoh  had  not  approved. 
Thus  Scholasticism  identified  itself  with  RcHnanism.  It  flourished, 
therefore,  while  the  tiam  soared  in  its  supremacy,  but  has  shared 
the  declinii^  fortimes  and  increasing  contempt  of  its  memorable 
patren. 

The  characteristic  language  of  Carlyle  is  appropriate  in  this 
connection.  Says  he  : — '*  Consider  the  old  Schoolmen  and  their 
pilgrimage  toward  truth — ^the  faithfiilest  endeavor,  incessant,  un- 
wearied motion,  often  great  natural  vigor,  only  no  progress ;  no- 
thing but  antic  feats  of  one  limb  poised  against  the  other.  There 
thej  balanced,  somersetted,  made  postures ;  at  best,  gyrated 
swiftly,  with  some  pleasure,  like  spinning  Dervishes,  and  ended 
where  they  began.  The  Irrefragable  Doctor,  with  his  chains  of 
induction,  his  corollaries,  dilemmas,  and  other  cunning  logical 
diagrams  and  apparatus,  will  cast  vou  a  beautiful  horoscope,  and 
speak  reasonable  things ;  nevertheless,  your  stolen  jewel,  which 
you  wanted  him  to  find,  is  not  forthcoming.  Often  by  some  wing- 
ed word,  winged  as  a  thunderbolt,  as  of  a  Luther,  a  Napoleon,  a 
Gothe,  shall  we  see  the  difficulty  split  asunder,  and  its  secret  laid 
bare  :  while  the  Irrefragable,  with  all  his  logical  tools,  hews  at  it, 
and  hovers  round  it,  and  finds  it  on  all  hands  too  hard  for  him." 
The  truth  is,  the  Papal  court,  with  all  its  indices  expurgatoriiy  its 
preventions,  its  circumvallations,  its  fearful  caveats,  its  mysterious 
tribunals,  its  terrific  bulls,  and  its  threats  of  excommunication  and 
infernal  curses,  had  efiectually  obstructed  the  free  endeavors  of  the 
mind,  and  successfully  baffled  its  manly  struggles  after  truth. 

There  were  several  fevorable  features  connected  with  the  Scho- 
lastic Theologians  which  deserve  attention.  They  excited,  to  some 
degree,  a  literary  spirit  throughout  the  dreary  waste  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  They  fostered  a  degree  of  mental  activity  which  would 
otherwise  have  not  existed  to  break  the  universal  lethargy.     No 
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change,  it  would  seem,  could  have  been  for  the  worse  at  that  pe- 
riod; for  the  human  intellect  had  generally  sunk  into  the  last 
abyss  of  ignorance.  Rather  than  perfect  darkness,  a  few  glim- 
mering rays  are  preferable.  Rather  than  fatal  slumbers,  it  is 
better  to  awake,  though  it  be  in  bewilderment.  The  rising  im- 
portance of  the  Universities  must,  in  a  great  degree,  be  attributed 
to  the  influence  of  the  Scholastic  Theology.  It  served  powerfully 
to  draw  out  the  mental  ener^es  of  those  ages,  by  the  attention 
which  it  directed  to  logic  and  kindred  stumes.  It  prepared  the 
mind  of  Europe,  gradually,  by  the  culture  of  these  sciences,  for 
those  investigations  which  accompanied  the  ^eat  Ecclesiastical 
Renovation  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  Universities,  thus  kept 
alive,  were  a  necessary  nucleus,  around  which  were  assembled 
men  of  learning ;  and  this  state  of  things  was  perpetuated  until 
better  days  had  dawned.  The  revival  of  the  Canon  Law  was  a 
fortunate  event  in  its  influence  upon  literature.  But  the  impulse 
produced  by  it  would  never  have  been  as  extensive  as  that  pro- 
duced by  Scholasticism ;  for  it  was  not  so  intimately  connected 
with  the  Church,  whose  influence  was  rapidly  extending  over 
Europe  ;  nor  was  it  so  closely  associated  with  the  present  and  fu- 
ture spiritual  interests  of  men. 

Nor  can  it  be  denied  that  this  theology  had  something  directly 
to  do,  negatively,  with  the  introduction  of  the  Reformation.  If 
that  glorious  event  was  the  product  of  the  age  in  which  it  occurred 
— if  It  was  the  inevitable  result  of  certain  influences  then  perva  d- 
ing  the  social  and  religious  atmosphere  of  Europe,  as  it  undoubt- 
edly was,  then  Scholasticism  had  thoroughly  moulded  these  influ- 
ences, and  produced  the  elements  whicn  became  thus  afterward 
transformed.  It  had  given  tone  to  the  public  mind  for  ages.  It 
had  infused  into  it  its  predominating  characteristics.  It  had  pre- 
served, for  ages,  the  spirit  and  capacity  for  literary  toil ;  yet,  by  its 
own  unprofitableness,  it  had  taught  the  necessity  of  something 
higher  and  better  than  itself.  It  pointed  to  her  glorious  Reforma- 
tion ;  and  imparted  strength  to  the  intellectual  arm  of  that  age,  to 
stretch  forth  and  grasp  something  beyond  and  nobler  than  itself. 
Without  this  training,  the  system  of  truth  proclaimed  in  the  Re- 
formation would  have  been  of  a  mmch  slower  development.  Like 
a  worn-out  musical  instrument,  which  has  served  to  complete  the 
skill  of  the  musician,  though  it  be  now  itself  unfit  for  use,  it  has 
yet  served  a  great  and  important  purpose,  in  preparing  the  artist 
to  draw  forth  the  most  enrapturing  harmony  from  a  better  in- 
strument. 

Hence  the  Scholastic  Theology  was  not  lost  in  the  progress  and 
development  of  the  Church.  On  the  contrary,  its  influence  was 
indispenjsable.  The  language  of  an  esteemed  theolo^an  of  our 
own  country  is  appropriate  here.  "The  true  Church  historian 
leaves  to  every  age  its  own  peculiar  advantages.     He  does  not  con- 
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struct  history  aft^r  the  measure  of  some  poor  conceptions  of  his 
own ;  he  does  not  correct  it  by  the  standard  of  the  times  in  which 
he  himself  Hves ;  but  he  takes  it  up  and  re-produces  it,  as  Grod 
has  allowed  it  to  occur,  in  the  progressive  explication  of  his  plan 
of  redemption.  With  all  his  respect  for  the  reformation  as  a  true 
work  of  Grod,  he  is  not  rendered  insensible  by  it,  to  what  was  ex- 
cellent and  beautiful  in  earlier  times  !"•  Thus  the  reasonings  of 
the  Scholastics  on  these  points,  in  reference  to  which/ the  Romish 
Church  entertained  orthodox  views,  are  still  important  and  valu- 
able. Such,  for  instance,  are  the  articles  on  God,  the  trinity,  etc., 
which  are  treated  by  them  with  much  ability.  Additional  illus- 
trations of  this  point  are  found  in  St.  Anselm^s  ontological  proof 
of  the  existence  of  God,  drawn  from  the  idea  of  the  most  perfect 
being ;  as  well  as  Abelard's  argument  for  the  Divine  unity,  based 
on  the  inseparable  connection  between  unity  and  perfection. 

All  the  scholastic  writers  are  divided  into  the  three  following 
schools.  L  The  Sententiarii,  from  Peter  Lombard,  the  author  of 
the  Book  of  Sentences  (Magister  Sententiarum) ,  which  was  for 
ages  the  text-book  in  the  schools.  II.  Summistse,  from  Aquinas, 
whose  chief  production  was  his  Summa  Theologica.  III.  Quod- 
libetarii,  or  Eclectici,  from  Scotus,  whose  most  important  work 
was  termed  Quodlibita  in  Libros  IV.  Sententiarum.  These  three 
writers  may  be  said  to  represent  the  three  great  eras  in  the  history 
of  the  Scholastic  Theoloffy.  They  were  also  successively  the 
founders  of  three  great  and  distinct  systems. 

rv.    The  Gradual  Decline  of  Scholastic  Theology. 

The  glory  of  the  Scholastic  doctors  has  long  since  passed  away. 
An  occasional  allusion  to  their  works  is  found  m  the  writings  of  the 
modern  Romish  theolo^ans,  such  as  Moehler,  Ken,  Goerves,  and 
Wiseman.  But  excepting  this  last  faint  echo  of  expiring  authority, 
they  are  unregarded.  They  now  serve  sometimes  to  assuage  the 
ardor  of  bibliomaniacs.  The  introduction  of  the  Reformation  tend- 
ed powerfully  to  throw  these  antiquated  authorities  into  the  back- 
ground. Luther,  whose  energetic  words  were  half  battles,  hurled 
his  theolo^cal  vengeance  against  them,  and  employed  his  great 
talents  and  influence  to  bring  them  into  disrepute.  In  the  fearful 
theological  battles  which  were  fought  during  the  sixteenth  century, 
the  heroes  of  Scholasticism  were  driven  frt>m  one  post  to  another, 
compelled  to  relinquish  one  fortress  after  another,  which  had  been 
held  in  secure  possession  for  ages,  until  now  they  have  retreated 

*  See  Dr.  Schaf  s  Prin.  of  Protes^  p.  138.  This  work  contains  much  original  mat- 
ter, new  and  interesting  to  American  readers.  The  same  maj  also  be  affirmed  of 
his  later  tract,  ^  "What  is  Church  Histoiy  %"  Whatever  we  may  think  of  some  of  his 
▼iews,  transported  hither  from  the  land  of  speculation,  and  strongly  characterized  as 
they  are,  by  the  *'  German  depth"  and  **  German  development,"  we  must  admit  the 
learning  and  originality  of  his  productions. 
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into  the  obscurities  of  monastic  libraries^  and  are  even  there  allowed 
Itut  a  precarious  peace. 

The  causes  of  these  reverses  may  be  easily  assigned.  The  con- 
tests which  had  commenced  between  the  Nominamts  and  Realists, 
raged  with  unmitigated  intensity  for  two  centuries  previous  to  the 
Reformation.  But  soon  these  strifes  subsided  iirom  sheer  exhaus- 
tion. These  fires  burned  less  intensely  from  deficiency  of  mate- 
rials. This  result  might  have  been  inferred  from  the  nature  of  the 
case.  Such  profitless  discussions  could  not  for  ev^r  impose  upon 
the  common  sense  of  nations.  It  may  do  for  a  while  to  wrangle 
about  the  immaculate  conception.  Learned  doctors  and  august 
councils  may  for  a  time  dispute  concerning  such  questions  as  the 
unity  of  form  in  man;  whether  one  angel  illumines  another; 
whether  angels  know  each  other's  will ;  whether  they  speak  to 
each  other ;  whether  a  lower  an^el  dare  speak  to  a  higher  one  ; 
whether  the  language  of  one  angel  is  known  to  another ;  whether 
the  secretions  of  the  body  will  arise  in  die  resurrection  ;  whether 
the  risen  bodies  will  ail  have  the  same  magnitude;  whether 
the  hair  and  nails  of  the  dead  will  also  arise;  tUrum  capiUi 
et  ungues  in  homine  resurgent.  Thom.  Sum.  Sup.  Pars.  Ter. 
Quaes.  LXXX.,  Art  II.)  and  thousands  more,  equally  frivo- 
lous. But  the  waste  of  time,  the  perversion  of  talents,  the 
neglect  of  more  important  pursuits,  which  were  inevitably  connect- 
ed with  such  despicable  discussions,  will  eventually  produce  their 
due  impression  on  the  mind.  They  might  serve  to  occupy  the 
mental  activity  of  the  monk  Ounzo,  who  aided  in  first  directing  at- 
tention to  some  of  these  inquiries ;  but  the  advance  of  ages  deve- 
loped other  themes  of  inquiry,  of  greater  consequence  to  the  in- 
tellectual and  spiritual  interests  of  men,  which  soon  forced  them- 
selves upon  general  attention. 

One  of  the  most  important  of  these  was  the  newly  awakened 
zeal  for  the  theological  tenets  of  the  Mystics,  who  endeavored  to 
reach  the  heart,  instead  of  merely  convincing  the  intellect,  as  was 
too  much  the  case  with  the  rival  system.  Such  a  change  was 
much  needed.  Men  had  forgotten,  amid  their  theological  wran- 
gles, to  put  searching  questions -to  their  consciences.  Eminent 
among  the  mystic  writers,  were  Thomas  a  Kempisand  Jerome 
Savonarola.  Their  writings  seem  to  have  been  but  little  tainted 
with  those  egre^ous  errors  which  afterward  disgraced  the  Mystics. 
While  this  gradual  transition  was  taking  place,  some  theologians 
were  disposed  to^  assume  an  intermediate  position.  They  proposed 
that  the  scholastic  subtlety  should  be  tempered  with  mystic  simpli- 
city, that  the  former  should  be  thoroughly  purged  of  its  trifline 
character,  and  be  thus  permitted  to  enter  upon  a  new  and  improved 
career.  Oi  thi»  class  were  the  distinguished  Romish  theologians, 
John  Qerson  and  Nicholas  Cusanus. 

But  it  was  in  vain.    The  want  of  experimental  studies  had  long 
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been  felt,  and  now  found  an  avenue  for  deyelopment.  Roger 
Bacon,  by  uniting  practice^with  theory>  ushered  in  a  new  era  in  the 
intellectual  history  of  Europe.  Scholasticism  had  proven  its  bar-« 
renness  after  ages  of  extensive  trial.  The  necessity  of  innovation 
and  change  was  acknowledged  on  all  hands.  The  halls  became 
deserted  when  once  the  Allelic,  the  Irrefraj^ble/ the  Seraphic, 
the  Subtle,  and  other  intellectual  divinities  had  expounded 
their  respective  systems  to  crowds  of  admiring  and  wondering 
auditors.  They  were  no  longer  the  scenes  of  acute  discussion 
between  minds  of  the  h%hest  order.  If  still  frequented  at  all, 
they  were  occupied  by  men  of  inferior  capacities,  who  were  utterly 
imable  to  sustain  the  exalted  reputation  of  their  predecessors. 
They  were  forsaken  by  the  rising  mtellect  of  an  age  which  sought 
advancement,  and  were  not  content  with  the  exploded  nulhties 
which  had  diverted  the  infancy  of  the  European  mind.  The  last 
doctor  of  eminence  among  the  Scholastics  was  Gabriel  Biel,  pro- 
fessor at  Tubingen,  who  med  in  1496.  His  works  are  principally 
a  CoUectoriwn,  ex  Occamo  in  L.  IV,  Sententiarum^  the  liast  contri- 
bution of  any  ability  ever  made  to  the  theology  of  the  schools. 

The  history  of  Uterature,  like  that  of  conquest,  is  marked  by 
constant  revoluti<ms.  Every  series  of  years  has  its  great,  com- 
manding favorite.  These,  in  their  turn,  arise  to  exercise  a  con- 
trolling power  over  the  kingdom  of  truth,  and  are  then  dethroned 
to  give  place  to  successors  destined  to  pass  through  the  same  in- 
evitable process.  Libraries  are  the  cemeteries  of  departed  genius, 
the  tombs  of  neglected  worth.  The  undisturbed  dust  of  ages  accu- 
mulates over  ii^  productions  of  those,  whose  moving  thoughts  and 
words  directed  the  mental  activities  of  their  ase.  Many  of  them 
now  sleep  in  long,  unbroken  silence,  while  oUier  men  and  other 
principles  play  prominent  parts  in  the  great  drama  of  human 
afiairs. 

Thus  Scholasticism  has  had  its  brilliant  era  oi  supremacy.  It 
now  suffers  under  much  neglect  and  decline.  It  may  never  more 
be  reanimated,  or  regain  even  a  tinge  of  its  former  glory.  In  the 
Middle  Ages,  religion  showed  itself  in  the  erection  of  vast  monas- 
teries and  gigantic  temples.  In  the  solitary  silence  of  the  cloister, 
the  pious  few  sought  to  attain  to  greater  holiness.  Thus  theology, 
as  a  science,  assumed  the  scholastic  form.  Now,  the  spirit  of  the 
age  has  changed.  Men  strive  to  advance  in  holiness  and  philan- 
thropy, by  engasing-in  extensive  benevolent  enterprises,  by  which 
the  spiritual  and  social  welfare  of  our  race  is  promoted.  The  very 
same  spirit  of  ardent  devotion,  which  four  centuries  ago  induced 
men  to  spend  their  lives  in  the  monotonous  exercises  of  the  clois- 
ter, now  urges  them  to  embark  upon  the  restless  sea,  and  spend 
tiieir  enei^es  in  preaching  die  go^el  of  a  risen  Saviour,  where 
the  palm-tree  waves  in  the  southern  breeze,  or  where  the  Hinmia- 
leh  Mountains  cast  their  mighty  shadows- 
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That  the  present  comparatively  neglected  state  of  the  Scholastic 
Theology  is  not  to  be  regretted  is  sufficiently  plain.  John  of 
Salisbury,  in  his  day,  bitterly  complained  that  the  Parisian  dialec- 
ticians made  no  advancement  in  the  pursuit  of  truth ;  for  after  an 
absence  of  several  years  from  their  lectures,  he  found  them,  upon 
his  return,  engaged  in  urging  and  refuting  the  same  arguments,  in 
making  the  same  attacks,  in  performing  the  same  exploits,  and  in 
achieving  the  same  victories  over  imaginary  foes.  The  arguments 
of  the  Angelic  Doctor  were  exploded  by  the  attacks  of  the  Irre- 
fragable, and  he,  in  turn,  was  sorely  undermined  by  the  intrigues 
of  me  Subtle.  They  at  length  presented  the  amusing  spectacle, 
of  furious  combatants  rejoicing  over  triumphs  they  knew  not  vdiat, 
exulting  over  prostrate  foes^they  knew  not  whom. 

Hence  it  is,  that  in  modern  theological  investigations,  few  allu- 
sions are  made  to  the  Scholastics  as  authorities.  If  we  wish  to 
find  these  champions  now,  we  must,  for  the  most  part,  seek  tiiem 
in  the  dark  recesses  of  European  libraries.  They  will  be  found 
still  arrayed  in  their  glory,  especially  in  the  Romish  Universities 
and  facidties  of  theology.  Were  they  to  look  out  from  their 
obscure  habitations  now,  they  would  meet  few  but  strangers  in 
the  present  generation.  Nevertheless,  that  they  served  an  usefiil 
purpose  dunng  the  earliest  portion  of  their  career,  we  firmly  believe. 
Had  not  this  bright  but  eccentric  star  arisen,  and  thrown  its  rays 
athvTart  the  gloomy  horizon,  illuminating  the  dreadful  and  chaotic 
scene  with  a  subdued  and  glimmering  light,  the  nations  would 
have  sunk  into  irrevocable  darkness.  That  darkness  might  even 
now  have  rested  upon  us ;  ruinous  to  every  noble  moral,  and 
intellectual  activity. 

We  therefore  revere  the  Scholastic  Theolc^  as  a  relic  of  former 
days.  It  is  not  devoid  of  interest  as  an  object  of  literary  research. 
Whoever  desires  to  test  his  acuteness  by  handling  the  most  intri- 
cate sophisms,  and  almost  learn  ^^  to  see  what  is  not  to  be  seen," 
need  but  enter  into  the  discussions  of  these  writers.  By  studying 
their  productions,  especially  the  most  celebrated  of  them,  he  wiu 
have  his  intellectual  optics  made  amazingly  acute.  He  vdll  be 
thus  initiated  into  the  modes  of  thought  and  of  theological  discus- 
sion,  which  prevailed  in  the  most  eminent  universities  long  a^es 
since.  He  will  be  able  to  compare  the  relative  advances  which 
have  been  made,  from  that  day  to  this,  in  the  modern  modes  of 
treating  the  theological  system.  Very  various  inferences  m^ht 
indeed  be  drawn  from  this  retrospect. 

But  the  more  the  teachers  of  Romish  Theology  of  the  pre- 
sent  day  adhere  to  these  antiquated  writers,  as  defensive  authori* 
ties  for  their  ecclesiastical  absurdities,  which  some  of  them  tena- 
ciously do ;  the  more  they  will  resist  the  advancing  spirit  of  the 
age  in  which  they  live.  Nor  will  it  answer  to  unite  them  par^ 
tidly  with  modem  standards  and  ideas,  or  the  most  approTed 
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modes  of  treating  theological  science  now,  as  others  of  them  do ; 
for  they  cannot  coalesce.  In  either  case,  they  will  be  thrown 
ignominiously  into  the  rear,  in  that  great  and  memorable  race,, 
which  the  nations  are  now  running,  and  which  has  for  its  terminus 
the  distant  throne  of  eternal  truth.  The  art  of  dialectics,  when 
applied  to  the  theolo^cal  system,  during  the  era  of  medieeyal  dark- 
ness, when  all  mind  was  stagnant,  when  all  free  inquiry  was  crushed 
beneath  the  superincumbent  mass  of  ignorance  and  superstition, 
was  adapted,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  to  produce  some  improve- 
ments. After  it  had  worked  its  natural  results  in  such  an  atmo- 
sphere, and,  by  its  intellectual  agitations,  driven  away  the  mists  of 
mental  gloom  which  had  then  brooded  over  the  European  mind, 
all  its  efficacy  was  expended.  It  had  fulfilled  its  destiny.  But 
now  the  circumstances  of  the  case  have  altered.  Man  seems  to  be 
aiming  at  perfectibility.  Mind  makes  dijgantic  strides,  passing  at 
one  prodigious  bound,  the  obstacles  which  the  mighty  of  former 
generations  had  cautiously  approached,  blinked  up  at,  and 
turned  away  disheartened.  Distant  realms  of  the  natural,  as 
well  as  the  intellectual  universe,  untraveled  by  the  mental  sun  of 
other  days,  whose  vast  solitude  had  been  unbroken  by  the  most 
adventurous  of  by-gone  ages,  are  now  subjected  to  human  swav ; 
and  the  deepest  secrets  of  Uie  past  eternity  are  thrown  open  to  the 
gaze  of  every  votary  of  science.  Under  such  circumstances,  no 
such  eccentric  movements,  no  such  g}nratory  progress,  as  Scho- 
lasticism by  ages  of  trial  had  proved  itself  to  be,  will  content  the 
minds  of  men*  What  it  was  from  the  tenth  to  the  fourteenth  cen- 
turies, it  no  longer  continued  to  be  until  the  axteenth.  Now  its 
influence  would  be  far  less  commendable,  than  in  its  last  stages  of 
existence.  It  is  &r  behind  the  age.  From  its  crumbling  throne, 
once  so  superior,  it  must  look  upward  to  unexpected  heights  which 
now  tower  far  above  it.  It  would  stand  aehast,  were  it  to  come 
forth  and  survey  modem  ideas  and  developments,  and  would 
retreat  again  into  that  obscurity,  in  which  it  has  very  wisely  en- 
sconced itself,  and  view  the  progress  of  great  mental  and  moral 
revolutions  from  a  safe  distance. 
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ARTICLE  VIL 

THE  ESSENES»  MORALLY  AND  HISTORICALLY  CONSIDERED. 
By  Wm.  Hall,  Jb.,  New  York. 

Before  the  advent  of  Christianity,  the  consciences'of  men  in  vari- 
ous quarters)  and  by  various  modes  of  activity,  gave  tokens  of 
wakefulness.  Judea,  in  particular,  as  the  centre  of  Monotheism, 
the  region  of  ancient  communications  from  heaven,  the  depository 
of  the  sacred  writings  held  in  trust  by  them  for  the  benefit  of  man- 
kind, was  the  scene  of  peculiar  moral  manifestations,  more  or  less 
creditable  to  human  nature,  and  all  attesting  its  connection  with  a 
higher  world,  as  well  as  its  need  of  spiritual  aid.  Hence,  the 
wide-spread  Messianic  feeling,  and  the  number  and  earnestness  of 
the  sects  and  opinions  which  characterized  the  Jewish  history  at 
the  era  of  Christ^s  advent 

In  the  tableaux  vwans  of  thai  interesting  period,  Josephus, . 
Philo,  and  Pliny  being  authorities,  we  behold  a  group  of  serious, 
interesting  people,  known  by  the  name  of  Essenes.  They  had  a 
real  place  in  that  complex  of  chcuracters  which  formed  the  drama- 
tis persatuB  of  the  important  scenes  and  actions  recorded  by  the 
Gospel  writers.  The  sacred  theatre  and  age  of  redemption  can- 
not be  seen  in  its  true  historical  light,  if  this  element  of  the  then 
intellectual  and  reli^ous  life  of  Judea  be  not  taken  into  account. 
Their  proximity  to  Christ's  historical  i)Osition  in  time  and  space, 
gives  them  an  importance  to  which  neither  the  skeptic  nor  the  be- 
never  can  be  indinerent. 

To  say  fully  what  and  who  the  Essenes  were,  is  not  our  pre- 
sent object ;  we  design  to  give,  in  the  first  place,  a  condensed 
view  of  this  peculiar  body  of  men,  representing  as  they  did  the 
asceticism,  Pythagoreanism,  religious  romanticism,  theophilanthro- 
py,  the  monkish  pietism  j)f  the  Jewish  nation  in  the  age  of  the 
Redeemer, — chiefly  derived  from  the  writings  of  Dr.  Neander,  and 
then  add  some  further  reflections  on  their  moral  and  historical  re- 
lations. 

There  are  several  inquiries  of  much  interest  appertaining  to 
them,  which  it  may  be  found  profitable  to  bring  into  view. 
Among  the  Jewish  theologians  in  Palestine,  at  this  era,  we  find 
the  three  different  leading  tendencies  which  are  wont  ordinarily  to 
confront  each  other  in(the  decline  of  religions :  those  who  confound 
the  inward  and  the  outward  of  religion,  or  in  tiie  outward  quite 
forget  the  inward, — who  make  a  multitude  of  human  ordinances, 
adventitious  to  religion,  the  chief  point  of  reUgion^  and  who  place 
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the  essence  of  religion  in  a  dead  ceremonial,  and  a  dead  ortho- 
doxy; then  those  who  resist  this  false  appearance,  but  who,  be- 
cause the  living,  inner  religious  sense,  the  susceptibility  for  the 
Divine,  is  wanting  in  them,  overstep  the  just  limits  of  this  oppo- 
sition, and,  therefore,  because  the  true  spiritual  sense  does  not 
accompany  and  guide  their  critical  tendency,  while  justly  attack- 
ing human  ordinances  claiming  a  Divine  authority,  at  the  same 
time  reject,  as  of  human  institution,  much  deeper  truth;  and 
finally,  those  warmer  souls,  in  whom  the  contemplative  habit  rules 
too  strongly,  who,  withdrawing  into  themselves  from  the  conflict 
of  opinions  among  the  learned,  seek  in  subjective  feelings  or  views, 
the  realization  of  their  religious  ideas — Mystics^  either  from  a  more 
practical  or  a  more  contemplative  tendency.  These  three  princi- 
pal tendencies  of  religious  feeling,  which  often  return  under  altered 
forms,  we  here  recognize  in  the  three  classes  of  Pharisees,  Sad- 
ducees  and  Essenes. 

Out  of  the  struggle  of  theological  and  political  parties  there  had 
come  forth  a  community  of  pious  men,  who  had  passed  through 
manifold  experiences,  at  first,  probably  (according  to  Pliny  lie 
elder^ ,  withdrawn  into  the  quiet  re^on  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Deaa  Sea,  where  they  lived  t^ether  m  close  union,  partly  in  simi- 
lar union  with  the  later  monks,  partly  as  mystic  orders  in  all 
times.  From  this  community  were  afterwards  formed  other 
smaller  ones,  in  the  towns  and  m  the  country  of  Palestine.  They 
called  themselves  Essenes  {Eaaijyo*  or  ^aao*o»).  They  busied 
themselves  with  peaceful  professions:  husbandry,  cattle-raising, 
handiworks,  and  especially  the  healing  art,  which  was  an  object  of 
peculiar  interest  and  study.  Probably,  too,  they  believed  them- 
selves to  be  guided  by  a  higher  light  in  the  investigation  of  nature, 
and  in  the  application  of  remedial  powers.  Their  science  of 
nature  and  the  healing 'art  certainly  appnear  to  have  had  a  religious, 
theosophic  character,  as  they  also  claimed  to  possess  prophetic 
gifts.  The  Essenes  were,  without  doubt,  distinguished  from  the 
great  mass  of  ordinary  Jews,  by  this,  that  they  were  acquainted  with, 
and  aimed  at  something  higher  than  merei)r  dead,  external  cere- 
monials— that  they  strove  after  holiness  of  disposition  and  inward 
communion  with  God.  They  were  distinguished  by  their  quiet, 
pious  lives,  by  which,  amidst  all  political  revolutions  in  Palestine, 
they  were  esteemed  by  all  parties,  even  by  the  heathen,  and  were 
able  to  maintain  and  propagate  themselves,  by  their  industry  and 
charity,  their  obedience  to  the  government  as  the  ordinance  of 
God,  and  their  fidelity  and  love  of  truth.  Every  Yea  and  Nay 
must,  in  their  community,  have  the  value  of  an  oath ;  for,  said 
they,  every  oath  pre-supposes  a  recipr9cal  mistrust  which  should 
not  find  place  in  a  community  of  honest  men.  Only  in  one  case 
was  an  oath  permitted  among  them,  as  a  sacramental  ordinance 
for  those,  who,  after  a  three  years'  novitiate,  were  received  inte 
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the  number  of  the  initiated*  According  to  the  delineation  which 
Philo  has  given  of  them  in  his  remarkable  book  upon  the  true 
freedom  of  the  virtuous  man,  the  Essenes  appear  to  be  men  of  a 
practical  religious  tendency,  unacquainted  with  all  theosophy  and 
idle  speculation,  and  characterized  by  a  deep,  inward  devotion, 
free  from  superstition.  But  the  report  of  Philo  does  not  here 
agree  with  that  of  Josephus,  whose  testimony  is  entitled  to  far 
more  confidence. 

Josephus  had,  in  particular,  better  opportunity  to  learn,  accu- 
rately, the  Jewish  sects,  than  Philo,  because  Philo  lived  in  Egypt, 
whither  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  Essenes  ever  extended. 
Josephus  spenj;  the  greatest  part  of  his  life  in  Palestine,  and  had 
certainly  given  all  pains,  accurately,toinformhimself  of  the  condi- 
tion of  the  diflferent  sects,  between  which,  even  when  a  youth  of 
sixteen,  he  had  resolved  to  choose,  although  he  could  not  have 
gone  beyond  the  novitiate  in  the  sect  of  the  Essenes,  since  he  in- 
forms us  that  in  the  space  of  from  three  to  four  years,  he  had  pass- 
ed through  all  three  sects  of  the  Jews*  Josephus  manifests  also, 
in  this  representation  in  particular,  entire  impartiality  and  fumess ; 
Philo,  on  the  contrary,  ardently  desired  to  represent  the  Essenes 
to  die  cultivated  Greexs  as  models  of  practical  wisdom,  and  allow- 
ed himself,  accordingly,  to  represent  them  not  so  much  as  they 
really  were,  but  as  his  object  demanded*  That  the  Essenes  bu- 
sied themselves  also  with  speculation,  and  professed  to  make  dis-. 
closures  in  respect  to  tl^e  higher  spiritual  world,  is  apparent ;  for 
the  initiated  were  obliged  to  swear  that  they  would  make  known 
to  no  one  the  names  of  the  angels  commumcated  to  them*  The 
manner  in  which  they  concealed  the  ancient  books  of  the  sect,  also 
attests  the  same  thing*  Even  Philo  himself  makes  this  probable, 
when  he  says,  that  they  occupied  themselves  wiUi  a  (pdocwpia  dm 
mtfi^oltiyy  a  philosophy  which  wajs.  founded  on  allegorizing  exege- 
sis ;  because  every  land  of  allegorizing  presupposes  a  real  specu- 
lative system*  According  to  Philo,  they  rejected  the  worship  of 
sacrifice,  asserting  that  to  dedicate  themselves  entirely  to  God,  is 
the  only  true  sacrifice*  But,  according  to  Josephus,  they  certainly 
held  the  sacrificial  offering  to  be  particularly  holy ;  but  they  thought 
that  precisely  on  account  of  its  sacredness,it  was  desecrated  by  the 
profane  Jews,  in  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  and  that  it  could  be 
celebrated  in  a  worthy  manner  only  in  their  holy  community ;  as 
guch  mystic  sects  are  always  inclined  to  let  the  objective  worth  of 
religious  actions  depend  upon  the  subjective  state  of  those  who 
perform  them.  In  the  painfully  superstitious  observance  of  Sab- 
bi^-rest,  according  to  the  letter,  not  the  spirit  of  the  laws,  they 
went  still  farther  than  the  other  Jews ;  while  the  casuistry  of  the 
Pharisees  expounded  its  decrees  more  strongly  or  mildly,  accord- 
ing to  iheir  interest  for  the  time  being*  They  not  only  anxiously 
shrunk  firom  contact  with  other  Jews,  but,  since  they  themselves 
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were  divided  into  four  degrees^  even  the  Essenes  of  a  higher 
grade  shrunk  firom  contact  with  Essenes  of  a  lower  ^ade,  as  if 
3iey  could  become  polluted,  and  underwent  a  purification,  wher- 
eyer  such  a  contact  occurred.  They,  too,  like  other  Jews,  placed 
peculiar  worth  in  lustration  by  bathing  in  cold  water.  To  their 
asceticism,  the  usual  custom  of  anointing  with  oil,  appeared  as 
something  unholy ;  so  that  every  one.  Whom  this  had  any  how 
befallen,  must  carefully  purify  himself.  They  arfkiously  shunned 
other  food  than  that  whicn  was  preferred  by  their  own  sect.  They 
would  rather  die  than  receive  food  from  others.  Proof  enough, 
that,  if  the  Elssenes  had  a  true  religious  life,  and  a  true  practical 
piety,  there  was,  for  all  that,  mixed  with  it  no  little  superstition. 

In  the  age  of  the  Gospels,  the  Jewish  nation  seems  to  have 
been  much  cut  up  into  sects.  Neander  speaks  of  seven  in  all. 
Among  these  must  have  been,  of  course,  the  New  Testament 
Pharisees,  Sadducees,  and  Herodians ;  while  the  Essenes,  Qaulo- 
nites,  Karaites,  and  Baithuseans,  noticed  by  oilier  writers,  must 
make  up  the  rest.  Possibly  the  Samaritans  are  included  in  the 
number.  Only  three  of  these,  the  Pharisees,  Sadducees,  and 
Essenes,  were  of  any  considerable  significance.  And  these,  Light- 
foot  tells  us,  were  only  "  excrescences  from  the  national  religion." 
<*  They  spoiled  by  over-doing.'*  The  great  body  of  the  people 
kept  on  in  the  old  Church,  and  Christ  with  them,  to  renew  and  to 
fulfil  with  aU  wisdom  and  prudence.  The  Pharisee  was  a  formal- 
ist ;  the  Sadducee,  a  rationalist ;  the  Essene,  an  austere  pietist. 
Pharisaism  busied  itself  in  '^  making  a  hedge  to  the  law,''  and 
placed  holiness  in  a  precise  observance  of  external  and  traditive 
ordinances.  Every  age  finds  Pharisaism  plying  the  same  work. 
As  to  the  first  of  them,  Lightfoot,  speaking  of  the  ancient  Phari- 
sees, says: — "For  that  the  law  should  lie  to  the  commons,  with- 
out any  fence  about  it,  to  keep  men  oflF  from  breaking  in  upon  it  by 
their  own  interpretations  and  expositions  of  it,  they  could  soon 
persuade  the  people,  was  a  thing  not  to  be  tolerated  or  endured ; 
and  when  they  had  wrought  this  lesson  home  upon  their  hearts, 
then  they  had  glosses  ready  of  their  own  invention  to  put  u{)on  it, 
as  to  hedge  or  fence  in  from  private  interpretation."  Pharisaism 
was  itself  hedged  up  and  enslaved  by  its  will-worship,  and  bur- 
densome ceremonies ;  and,  the  worst  of  it  was,  there  was  no  life 
within  to  prepare  the  way  for  something  better.  The  Essenes, 
however,  who  carried  out  into  precise  and  severe  practice,  the  ori- 
ginal theory  of  the  Pharisees,  were,  no  doubt,  as  honest-hearted  in 
seeking  righteousness  by  works  of  supererogation  and  voluntary 
offices  over  and  above  the  precepts  of  the  law,  as  men  could  be 
under  the  ordinary  moral  influences  of  their  day.  Between  these 
two  movements  of  Jewish  religionists,  there  was  a  near  relation, 
and  a  bond  of  sympathy,  so  far  as  earnestness  entered  at  all  into 
the  more  showy  circle  of  the  Pharisee.    But  the  Sadducee,  who 
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**  confessed  neither  angel  or  spirit,''  and  with  the  denial  of  ivdaiaaig 
gave  up  both  immortality  and  future  retribution,  stood  much  far- 
ther off  from  the  equally  practical  and  contemplative  circle  of  Es- 
senism.  The  Sadducean  school  had  started  from  a  true  didtMUy  of 
their  reputed  master,  Sadoc  or  Tzadoc ;  or,  at  least,  from  a  great 
^4ialf  truth  torn  from  its  connection,"  which,  as  Neander  ob- 
serves, is  usually  the  origin  of  fanatical  or  false  religious  move- 
ments at  all  times.  He  nad  said — ^^  Be  not  as  slaves  who  obey 
their  masters  for  reward ;  but  obey  without  hoping  for  any  fruits 
of  your  labors.  Let  the  fear  of  God  be  upon  you.''  So  far  as  the 
scholars  followed  this  ipse  dixit j  they  created  a  point  of  connection 
between  themselves  and  all  truth,  which  is  infinitely  far  from  being 
a  mercenary  affair.  But  the  cold  Sadducee  was  as  deep  in  the 
ditch  as  the  blind  Pharisee  was  in  the  mire.  Rejecting  the  objec- 
tive in  religion,  he  lost  the  subjective.  He  forgot  the  dependence 
of  imperfect  man  on  those  great  springs  of  right  action,  hope  and 
fear.  Being  neither  religious  nor  superstitious — ^being  given  to  no 
vowing  nor  fasting^  or  punctilios  of  devotion^ — those  "  enclosures  of 
holiness" — and  chilled  by  his  eternal  negations,  the  ancient  Sad- 
ducee lost  his  reverence  for  the  divine,  could  sympathize  with 
neither  the  ceremonious  Pharisee,  nor  fervent  Essene ;  and  having 
an  eye  on  the  present  only,  lived  the  life  of  a  thorough  worldling. 
A  resemblance  has  beejl  pointed  out  by  a  respectable  writer  be- 
tween these  three  ancient  Jewish  sects,  and  three  Mohammedan 
sects  mentioned  by  Malcolm  in  his  account  of  Persia,  as  existing 
in  that  country,  viz.,  the  SheahS,  Soonees,  and  Soofees.  The 
Sheahs  maintained  the  literal  meaning  of  the  Koran ;  the  Soonees 
assert  the  necessity  ©f  a  supplement  to  it  by  the  sonncj  which  is 
a  collection  of  traditions  and  commentaries ;  whilst  the  Soofees  re- 
semble the  Essenes  in  the  contemplation  of  the  divine  love  and 
their  four  stages  to  the  attainment  of  divine  beatitude.  And  doc- 
trinally  spewing,  as  it  respects  their  view  of  the  human  will, 
we  may  perhaps  also  say  that  the  Sadducees  were  Pelagians,  the 
Essenes  absolute  predestmarians  or  necessitarians ;  and  the  Phari- 
sees semi-pelagians.  But  however  astray  in  their  metaphysics, 
the  Essenes  were,  no  doubt,  of  the  three,  truest  in  their  feelings 
to  the  natural  religious  sentiment  of  entire  dependence  on  a  higher 

Sower,  and  nearest  in  their  practice  to  the  self-denying  ethics  of 
esus  Christ. 

The  origin  of  this  sect  is  not  historically  clear.  Pliny,  who 
wrote  in  Vespasian's  reign,  ascribes  to  them  a  great  antiquity,  and 
makes  them  out  a  great  marvel  of  self-preservation.  As  the  pas- 
sage is  curious  and  in  point,  as  giving  their  locality  as  well  as 
several  peculiarities,  such  as  their  misogamy,  celibacy,  &c.,  we 
present  it  entire  in  the  original  Latin  :  ^*  Ab  occidentali  (Asphal- 
titis)  litore  Esseni,  quos  fugitant  usquequaque  nocentes,  ^ens  sola, 
et  in  toto  in  orbe  prater  ceteros  mira,  sine  uUa  foemma,  omni 
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venere  abdicate,  sine  pecunia,  socia  palmarum*  In  diem  ex  quo 
convenarum  turba  renascitur,  large  firequentatibus  quos  vita  fessos 
ad  mores  eorum  fbrtunee  fluctus  agitat  Ita  per  seculorum  millia 
(incredibile  dictu)  gens  etema  est  in  qua  nemo  nascitur.  Tarn 
fcBCimda  illis  aliorum  vitse  penitentia  est*  Infra  hos  Engadda  oppi- 
diun  fuit.*'*  The  Roman  naturalist's  descriptive  powers  are  no 
doubt  more  reliable  than  his  chronological  accuracy.  Jewish  secta- 
rism  was  undoubtedly  of  late  growth  among  that  people.  The 
origin  of  the  oldest  of  their  leading  sects  has  no  historical  vouchers 
farther  back  than  about  two  hundred  years  before  Christ.  Essenism, 
however,  may  have  sprung  out  of  ancient  Rechabitism.  Light- 
foot,  from  the  local  habitation  of  the  two,  thinks  they  may  have 
so  descended  by  generation  or  example.  The  community  men- 
tioned by  Pliny  seenx  to  have  occupied  the  old  dwelling  spot  of 
the  Kenites,  designated  Judges  1 :  16.  "  The  wilderness  of  Ju- 
dah,''  was  doubtless  the  desert  on  the  western  side  of  the  Dead 
sea,  and  identical  with  "the  wilderness  of  Engedi.''  The  locality, 
called  '.^in  Jidy^  by  the  modem  Arabs,  is  situated,  according  to 
Dr.  Robinson,  nearly  at  the  middle  point  of  iJie  western  coast.  It 
abounds,  we  are  told,  with  caverns  and  "  the  rocks  of  the  wild 
goats ;"  while  ^^a  death-like  solitude"  reigns  over  the  region.  But 
still  there  are  streams  and  a  fine  soil  at  'Ain  Jidy.  Had  it  been 
otherwise,  it  would  not  have  suited  such  an  association  as  the  Es- 
Senes.  This  place  is  not  far  from  twenty  miles  south  of  Jeru- 
salem. 

It  is  generally  believed  by  the  learned,  that  we  have  a  trace  of 
the  oriffiniEd  Essenes,  and  perhaps  Pharisees  also,  in  Maccabees 
2 :  42  (168  B.  C.) ,  which  thus  reads :  ''  Then  there  came  unto 
him  a  company  of  Assideans^  who  were  mighty  men  of  Israel, 
even  all  such  as  were  voluntarily  devoted  to  the  law,^*  Grotius, 
with  many  others,;|finds  them  in  these  ancient  anwi  Hassidim, 
or  Hassideansy  thus  called,  according  to  Philo,  from  their  singular 
piety,  humility,  and  devotion.  Among  them,  as  Gale  in  his  most 
erudite  "  Court  of  the  (Jentiles  "  observes,  Hebrew  philosophy 
chiefly  flourished.  Between  the  Essene  and  Pythagorean  i)ractice, 
he  shows  remarkable  similarities^  which  indicate  some  relationship. 
Every  nation,  however,  and  every  religious  system,  has  had  its 
ascetics,  its  Pjrthagorean  religionists,  who  mistake  austerities  for 
piety,  and  engage  in  the  contest  with  evil  in  too  transcendental  a 
manner.  Among  ancient  and  modem  heathen,  in  the  bosom  of 
Judaism,  in  the  centre  of  Christendom,  we  find  these  peculiar  de- 
velopments of  the  moral  and  religious  sentiment.  They  imply 
no  imitation  or  collusion,  but  spring  from  a  tme  feeling  at  bottom, 
which  is,  however,  indulged  disproportionately  to  knowledge.  So 
far  as  they  embody  and  promote  truths  they  stand  on  one  and  the 

*  Nat.  Hist.,  Lib.  5,  cap.  19. 
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aame  basis*  So  far  as  the^  violate  its  laws,  the^  are  only  manifes- 
tations of  a  common  morbid  tendency.  From  this  original  Assidean 
stocky  both  Pharisees  and  Essenes,  or  Essseans,  were  probably  de- 
riyed,  being  one  in  the  outset ;  and  hence,  by  verbal  corruption, 
the  name  of  the  latter,  according  to  Wolzogemus  and  others. 

When  we  come  to  the  important  question,  why  the  Essenes  are 
not  mentioned  by  the  Evangelists,  we  must  not  pass  by  the  view 
of  the  learned  Drusius,  that  they  were  in  point  of  fact  a  branch 
or  order  of  Pharisees,  in  the  popi^lar  estimation,  and  that  the 
names  of  the  two  were  sometimes  confounded,  or  interchanged, 
the  more  obscure  being  in  common  parlance  sunk  into  the  more 
distinguished*  His  cmef  authority  for  this  opinion  is  Gorion,  a 
Jewish  author,  who  mentions  only  two  sects,  viz.  the  Sadducees, 
and  the  Hassideans  or  Pharisees,  ^^  whom  the  people  followed." 
Another  proof  to  this  effect  is,  that  Menahem,  an  Essene,  who 
lived  under  Herod  the  Great,  was  a  disciple  of  PoUio,  a  chief  of 
the  Pharisees.  A^in,  Josephus  tells  of  one  Bannus,  a  great 
ascetic,  whom  he  fell  in  with  in  his  sectari  e 

said  Bannus  being  clothed  with  barks  of  ti  d 

spontaneously  grown,  and  dipping  his  body  n  d 

water,  in  order  to  live  a  chaste  life.    But  this  ; 

J  ret  the  author  of  the  book  of  Juchasin  calls  h  t 

or  more  information  on  this  point,  we  must  >f 

Drusius,  who  had  a  controversy  with  Scali^ei  i- 

tive  to  the  Assideans.  Without  pressing  this  hypothesis,  however, 
the  silence  of  the  Gospels  as  to  the  Essenes  is  still  very  far  from 
authorizing  any  suspicion  of  the  real  historical  integrity  of  these 
revered  records.  ^  It  must  certainly  be  admitted,  that  though  the 
latitude  of  meaning  in  which  the  name  Pharisee  was  used,  may 
have  excluded  the  name  Essene  from  them,  the  non-occurrence  in 
the  narratives  of  persons^  answering  to  their  known  ethical  and 
religious  peculiarities,  calls  for  additional  explanation.  Most  writers 
who  have  adverted  to  this  subject,  agree  that  the  small  number  of 
this  sect — said  not  to  have  exceeded  about  four  thousand — their 
recluse  and  eremitic  life,  their  anchoretic  separation  from  the 
people,  with  whom  they  did  not  mingle,  and  whom  they  did  not 
teach — ^they  being  strangers  and  imknown  at  Jerusalem,  and  syste- 
matically shunning  all  large  towns — and,  as  Prideaux  thinks,  their 
harmless  and  virtuous  lives,  are  the  true  reasons  why  the  Evan- 
gelists haye  nothing  to  say  of  the  Essenes.  And  besides,  as  Lard- 
ner  obseryes,  '^  it  was  not  their  design  to  write  the  history  of  Jewish 
sects,  but  of  our  Savior's  ministry." — <^  Is  it  any  wonder  that  the 
Evangelists  had  no  particular  occasion  to  mention  this  private  set 
of  men  in  writing  the  life  of  our  Savior  1  John  18 :  19,  20.  This 
is  one  of  the  glories  of  our  Savior's  character,  as  it  is  our  very 
great  happiness,  that  what  he  said  and  did,  was  public.  These 
men  would  not  come  to  him,  and  it  would  have  been  a  disparage- 
ment for  him  to  have  gone  to  them.    Certainly,  as  Dr.  Prideaux 
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observes,  '  almost  all  that  is  peculiar  to  this  sect,  is  condemned 
by  Christ   and   his  Apostles.'     And   this,"  adds  Lardner,  "is 
sufficient  for  us.''     He  quotes  Sir  John  Marsham  to  the  same  pur- 
port, who  also  states  that  the  early  Jewish  Rabbis  do  not  mention 
them.     Some,  however,  have  supposed  them  to  have  been  alluded 
to  in  our  Lord's   words.  Matt.   19:12.     Lightfoot  gives  some 
reasons  for  supposing  that  when  "  John  was  baptizing  in  Enon 
near  Salim,"  his  position  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  these  ascetics 
as  heretofore  described.     He  says,  "  it  might  be  supposed  that  the 
Baptist,  as  he  had  been  among  two  sects  of  the  Jews,  and  had 
baptized  some  of  them,  so  now  he  applied  himself  to  the  third 
sect,  the  Essenes,  and  was  baptizing  some  of  them." 
'  Indeed,  some   Christian  writers  have  argoed  that  John  was 
brought  up  among  Essenes,  on  the  ground  of  his  ascetic  character, 
and  recorded  eremitism,  Luke  1 :  80.     But  the  theory  that  makes 
Christianity  itself  an  emanation  and  modification  of  Essenism, 
amended  and  fitted  to  his  purpose  by  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  himself  a 
sophic,  ascetic  school,  is  one  of  very  painful 
ine  word,  and  appears  to  us  to  disregard  all 
iS.     We  do  not  deny  the  lawfulness,  nay,  the 
nquiry.     The  earnest  mind,  in  executing  its 
on  all,  of  seeking  after  truth,  [is  destined  to 
;e  hypothesis  after  another,  until  it  is  attracted 
ily  one  which  will  eicplain  the  facts  that  en- 
id  intellectual  consciousness.    No  man,  how- 
ever,  is  at  liberty  to  give  out  or  embrace  theories  which  are  irrecon- 
,  cilable  with  the  prominent  features  of  the  gospel.    And  if  the  Re- 
deemer, as  portrayed  in  the  New  Testament,  was  no  more  like  the 
historical  Essene  of  Josephus,  than  he  was  like  John  the  Baptist, 
or  a  monkish  devotee ;  if  his  life  was  as  different  from  that  of 
those  Jewish  ascetics,  as  Clarkson's  or  Henry  Martyn's,  from  a 
modem  Shaker's  ;  if  all  that  was  peculiar  in  their  ethical  and  reli- 
gious system,  was  condemned  and  discountenanced  both  doctrin- 
ally  and  practically,  by  Him  whom  the  Gospels  represent  as  Lord 
of  Jew  and  Gentile ;  then  are  we  bomid  by  all  that  is  reasonable, 
j^  to  seek  in  some  other  auarter  the  origin  of  Christianity.     A  glance 

at  the  history  will  deciae  this  point.  Let  us  be  just  in  our  inquiry. 
Judged  by  his  own  words  and  deeds,  Christ  bore  aresemblance  to  the 
Essene  only  so  far  as  the  Essene  lived  a  true  life,  and  had  attained 
right  views  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  On  the  same  principle,  and 
to  the  same  extent,  Jesus  accorded,  both  in  doctrine  and  life,  with 
Socrates  and  Plato,  with  Confucius  in  China,  and  Seneca  at  Rome, 
as  well  as  Moses  in  Judea ;  with  the  ancient  Indian  gymnosophists 
and  Persian  Magi.  And  he  must  needs  have  been  just  so  far  in 
sympathy  vrith  all  systems,  and  in  lineament  like  all  men,  or  he 
assuredly  could  not  have  been,  what  the  Scriptures  claim  for  him, 
and  what  sinful  humanity  requires  in  him  as  its  Savior,  a  personal 
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exemplification  of  all  that  man  ought  to  be,  as  a  being  related  to 
God,  and  capable  of  moral  perfection.  Our  Lord  could  not  fail  to 
recognize  in  his  character  and  religion,  the  divine  that  was  already 
in  the  world  ;  nor  to  sympathize  with  every  element  of  goodness 
which  under  a  superincumbent  mass  of  evil  was  yet  kept  alive, 
and  every  fragment  of  holy  truth  which  lay  in  this  or  that  portion 
of  the  field  of  his  redeeming  mission ;  otherwise  piety  herself  must 
have  given  way  before  the  tide  of  doubt  let  in  upon  her  by 
her  own  reason.  But  now  in  this  very  freedom  and  breadth  of 
his  system,  in  its  many  points  of  conjunction  and  chords  of  har- 
mony with  the  philosophies  and  moralities  and  religious  feelings  by 
which  infinite  wisdom  had  been  conducting  the  predestined  de- 
velopment of  human  nature,  we  read  a  plain  signature  of  truth,  a 
precious  manifestation  both  of  humanity  and  divinity.  Christian- 
ity, if  of  heaven,  must  of  course  prefer  truth  to  originality.  A 
divinely  commissioned  Redeemer  inspired  with  but  one  purpose, 
that  of  eternal  love,  and  seeing  at  a  ri^nce  what  was,  and  what 
was  not  of  the  Heavenly  Father's  planting,  would  destroy  only 
what  was  wrong ;  would  use  every  sound  material  found  ready  at 
his  hands,  in  re^uildin^  the  great  temple  of  humanity,  and  would 

fiull  down  nothing  which  already  stood  on  the  right  foundation, 
t  is  not  justifiable  to  r^ard  our  Savior  as  a  fallible  mortal,  a 
copyist  or  a  mere  transcendent  religious  genius,  and  his  holy  reli- 
gion a  patch-work  of  human  origin,  because  his  theology  was  not 
entirely  new^ — ^because  his  ethics  were  not  entirely  umcnown  to 
mankind.  Now  if  Christ's  likeness  to  the  Essenes  opens  the  door 
to  doubt  as  to  his  supernatural  claim,  his  greater  u7i/tA;6n€^^  to  them 
ought  to  close  it  for  ever.  It  is  impossible  to  deny,  that  between 
what  is  recorded  of  the  Savior,  and  what  is  recorded  of  this  sect, 
there  are  several  important  points  of  resemblance — such  as  the 
moral  dignity  and  duty  of  reciprocal  service,  the  disparagement  of 
riches,  hostility  to  oath-taking,  the  value  of  self-denial,  the  pacific 
virtues,  &c«  But  in  all  these  particulars,  the  Essenes,  so  far  as 
they  did  not  press  them  extravagantly,  only  carried  out  the  true 
spirit  of  the  law  of  Moses,  as  ever  cherished  by  the  most  pious 
under  the  Theocracy,  and  clearly  expounded  by  the  prophets.  And 
the  true  Messiah,  whom  it  behooved  to  "  fulfil  tne  law,"  and  enlarge 
the  bounds  of  the  theocratic  kingdom  in  all  its  destined  spiritual 
fulness  so  as  to  take  in  the  whole  family  of  man,  must  of  course 
re-produce  and  re-publish  the  same  eternally  perfect  principles. 
But  when  they  cross  the  bounds  of  Scripture  and  nature,  and  incul- 
cate a  round  of  needless  austerities,  erecting  a  standard  of  artificial 
unspiritual  holiness,  tying  down  the  soul  to  a  multiplicity  of  out- 
ward observances,  exhausting  to  body  and  to  mind,  and  deroga- 
tory to  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  God,  we  find  the  system  of  Jesus 
Christ  in  direct  antagonism  to  theirs.  The  parallel  ceases  precisely 
where  reason  parts  company  with  the  Essenes ;  for  we  ever  find 
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him  the'wonder  and  pattern  of  all  ages,  going  -with  his  age  in  all  its 
recorded  attainments  of  good,  and  hsmg  heaven-high  above  it, 
wherein  it  was  yet  lying,  perhaps  unconsciously  under  the  dominion 
of  evil.  Take,  for  instance,  Christ's  philanthropic  and  natural 
interpretation  of  the  sabbatical  law.  How  pointedly,  and  how 
beautifully  he  rebukes  the  over-strained  sanctification  of  it  taught 
by  the  Pharisee,  and  carried  out  to  still  greater  lengths  by  the  up- 
right, thoi^h  misguided  Essene.  MaSi.  12  : 1-8 ;  Mark  2 :  23- 
2o.  ,  Luke  6 : 1-10,  13  :  10-17.  Their  scrupulous  washings, 
receive  their  quietus  in  Matth.  23 :  26.  Mark  7 :  J.-13.  Luke  11  : 
38-9.  Their  '^will-worship,''  "bodily  exercise,"  and  "  voluntary 
hmnility,"  are  set  at  naught  by  one  who  knew  the  spirit  of  the 
Master  better  than  we  do,  in  Col.  2  :  2i-23;  while  in  1  Tim.  4 :  3, 
their  dietetic  morality  and  celibatic  tenets  fall  under  the  same  con- 
demnatory sentence.  Christ  and  his  apostles  taught  no  monasti- 
cism,  no  asceticism,  no  Shakerism,  no  enslaving  literalism.  ^'  Ac^ 
cording  to  Christ,"  remarks  the  learned  Prideaux,  "  whosoever  is 
diligent  in  his  honest  calling,  how  mean  soever  it  be,  is  by  so  doing 
as  much  serving  God,  as  when  at  his  prayers,  provided,  that  while 
he  doth  the  one,  he  doth  not  leave  the  other  undone."  It  must 
also  be  observed  as  it  respects  the  relation  of  the  historical  Essenes 
to  the  historical  Messiah,  that  their  silence,  as  to  a  resurrection, 
and  a  kingdom  of  God  on  earth,  a  regenerating  spirit,  and  a  re- 
deeming Messiah,  their  sensual  representations  of  the  eternal 
world,  must  for  ever  stand  in  the  way  of  those  who  would  refer 
Christianity  to  this  earthly  source. 

But  other  considerations  also  rebut  such  a  solution  of  the  pro- 
blem. One  is  that  suggested  by  Milman,  that  Jesus  draws  his 
imagery  and  phraseology  so  much  from  the  marriage  relation  and 
the  vineyard,  not  favorite  themes,  one  would  suppose,  of  those 
zealous  sticklers  for  celibacy  and  cold  water.  As  the  Essenes 
are  said  to  have  been  total  abstinents  from  toine,  the  Savior  must 
have  placed  himself  at  the  outset  in  opposition  to  them,  by  his  ac- 
credited agency  in  the  production  of  that  article  at  the  marriage 
scene  of  Cana.  The  argument  holds  as  good  for  us  from  the  bare 
reputation  of  his  having  performed  so  anti-ascetic  a  miracle. 

Again,  Christianity  has  been  from  the  first,  peculiarly  an  aggres- 
sive, actively  proselyting  movement,  attacking  every  other  sys- 
tem, and  inspiring  its  adherents  with  the  most  self-denying  zeal 
for  its  diffusion.  This  feature  renders  it  still  more  difficult  to 
identify  it  with  any  antecedent  religion  or  moral  tendency. 

As  to  the  doctrine  of  a  community  of  goods,  which  the  Essenes 
practised,  distinguishing  themselves  thereby  from  all  antiquity,  it 
is  in  vain  to  seek  here  a  foothold  for  this  theory,  since  no  such  pre- 
cept is  to  be  found  in  the  New  Testament,  and  the  notion  of  its 
finding  place  first  among  Christians  at  Jerusalem  who  devoted 
private  property  so  liberally  to  their  poorer  brethren  at  the  interest- 
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ing  and  peculiar  period  recorded  Acts  2 :  is  not  sustained  by  the 
concurrent  history.  The  distinction  of  rich  and  poor  is  everywhere 
reo^nized  in  the  Christian  Scriptures. 

The  hypothesis,  then,  which  makes  Christianity  an  outgrowth 
of  Essenism  is  untenable.  It  breaks  down  at  every  important 
point  of  the  comparison.  It  will  not  bear  the  test  of  honest  histo- 
rical and  analytical  inquiry.  Unbelief  must  search  elsewhere  for 
an  affiliation  of  this  strange,  unique  religion,  which  certainly  ori- 
ginated somewherej  and  must  be  ascribed  to  the  agency  of  some 
mtelligent  cause,  either  in  or  above  the  world,  and  that  at  no  very 
great  remove  from  the  time  and  place  which  all  the  convemng 
lines  of  history  and  tradition  compel  us  to  acknowledge  as  the  chro- 
nolc^cal  and  geographical  matrix  of  the  Christian  faith.  It{is  the 
conception  of  the  peculiar  idea  of  Christ  as  a  character,  and  the 
devotion  of  so  mzny  minds  to  the  glorification  of  his  name,  and 
the  setting  forth  of  his  merits  and  the  annunciation  of  his  transcend- 
ent demands  upon  the  faith  of  mankind,  then  and  there*  as  our 
New  Testament  and  ecclesiastical  and  heathen  records  and  memo- 
rials place  beyond  the  power  of  doubting,  that  call  for  some  solu- 
tion different  from  what  has  yet  been  oSered  to  the  world  by  the 
patrons  of  deism,  or  bv  Dr.  Strauss  and  his  school.  And  reason 
as  we  may,  the  ^me  feelings  of  the  world  will  be  faithiiil  to  Jesus 
Christ  as  entitled  to  divine  honors,  and  the  everlasting  gratitude  of 
a  sinful,  dying  race,  faithful  to  the  Bible  as  the  sacred  oracles  of 
Heaven,  revealing  God,  and  sanctifying  the  soul  of  man,  and 
proving  equally  true  and  equally  necessary  both  to  the  religious 
and  the  historical  sentiment  in  human  nature. 
^  That  there  are  some  minute  items  of  resemblance  between  the 
code  of  the  Essenes  and  particular  sayings  of  the  Redeemer,  which 
we  have  not  adverted  to,  may  be  true.  Let  each  lover  of  truth 
look  and  decide  for  himself.  Growing  up  in  the  bosom  of  Juda- 
ism as  both  did,  and  united  by  a  common  bond  of  lan^age,  na- 
tionality, and  religion,  it  might  easily  happen  that  proverbial  expres- 
sions, or  forms  of  action  and  modes  of  thought,  would  be  adopted 
from  the  common  stock,  and  fallen  in  with  as  convenient  and 
natural  channels  of  self-development, — as  well  as  on  Christ's  part, 
of  uniting  himself  most  sympathizingly  and  effectively  with  the 
life  of  humanity.  Let  us,  however,  give  the  Essene  credit  for 
all  that  he  was  as  a  worshiper  of  the  true  God,  and  as  a  man 
striving  after  moral  purity  m  a  corrupt  age.  The  Goq>el  that 
breathed  new  life  into  the  higher  nature  of  man,  can  afford  to  allow 
all  his  virtues.  We  know  that  the  Spirit  of  Christ  opens  the  eye 
to  the  excellences  of  others.  Truth  rejoices  in  truth,  and  as  all 
truth  is  from  the  same  source,  the  lustre  of  one  development  can 
never  be  increased  by  hiding  the  glory  of  another.  We  would  not 
enhance  the  necessity  of  our  Lord's  appearance  by  depreciating 
the  moral  condition  of  mankind  at  that  period.    Those  ascetic 
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Jews  deserve  well  of  mankind  for  the  light  they  gave  out  in  a  dark 
age.  We  admire  the  humanity  and  justice  of  their  principles ; 
their  disapproval  of  war  and  slavery  in  the  midst  of  a  world  lying 
in  wickeclness,  and  the  noble  example  of  industry,  frugality,  and 
moderation  in  the  things  of  this  life  they  set  before  all.  We  honor 
their  honest  endeavors  to  combine  the  vita  contemplativa  and  the 
vita  activay — ^to  escape  the  bondage  of  the  senses,  to  maintain  the 
supremacy  of  the  spirit,  and  to  unite  themselves  with  the  Highest. 
But  in  all  these  respects,  they,  are  only  the  true  children  of  mono- 
theism, the  legitimate  offepring  of  the  Jewish  theocracy.  They 
could  have  sprung  up  nowhere  else. 

In  the  phenomenon  of  the  Essenes  let  us  therefore  adore  the  pro- 
vident wisdom  of  Jehovah,  and  recognize  the  secret  working  of  his 
love  in  carrying  forward  the  great,  eternal  economv  of  salvation. 
They  exerted  an  influence  on  their  age  which  helped  pave  the 
way  for  the  Christ.  Conscience  spoke,  and  was  spoken  to, 
through  them ;  and  the  dying  sense  of  virtue  was  kept  alive. 
Thus  were  they  stars  which  emitted  an  humble  though  useful  light 
before,  but  grew  pale  and  became  invisible  after,  me  coming  of 
the  Sun  of  Righteousness.  There  is,  indeed,  a  true  asceticism — a 
moral  and  religious  self  discipline  for  the  subjugation  of  sense  to 
spirit — ^which  goes  before  as  well  as  follows  after,  an  earnest  re- 
ception of  Christianity.  It  is  only  when  bearing  the  Cross^  which 
virtue  ever  lays  on  her  followers  in  our  present  being,  that  it  is 
possible  for  man  to  come  into  communion  with  a  Savior  whose 
whole  existence  in  time  was  a  voluntary  sacrifice  of  self  to  the 
will  of  God.  For  a  sinful  creature  strivii^  after  holiness,  via 
crtects,  via  ludsy  is  an  axiom  never  to  be  forgotten. 

Be  it  ours,  then,  to  make  the  imperfectly  righteous  "though  sin- 
cere Essene,  a  guide  to  his  infinite  Superior,  the  sinless  One,  the 
world-befriending  Jesus.  Be  it  ours,  led  by  heavenly  wisdom,  to 
seek  and  to  find  m  every  human  system  the  connecting  link  which 
unites  it  to  the  Divine  in  the  universe ;  the  higher  truth  and  life 
which  are  now  revealing  themselves  on  all  sides  and  out  of  everj 
finite  phenomenon,  ^^  to  awaken  the  $oul  from  the  sleep  of  supersti- 
tion, me  torpor  of  atheism,  and  the  death  of  sin.^'^ 
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ARTICLE  VIIL 

DATE  OF  THE  BOOK  OF  JOB. 

There  appeared  in  ft  late  number  of  the  German  periodical,  the  Studien  und  fi^ritiken,  the  follow- 
ing Ingenious  and  erudite  disquisition,  from  the  pen  of  F.  G.  Vaihinger,  on  the  vexed  but  interesting 
subject  of  the  age  of  the  Book  of  Job.  An  excellent  version  of  it  soon  after  appeared  in  the  Lonton 
Biblical  Review,  which  we  have  preferred  substantially  to  copy,  to  translating  it  anew.  Though 
not  entirely  conclusive,  jet  it  cannot  fail  to  be  r^arded  as  an  important  contribution  to  the  literature 
of  this  difficult  subject— En. 

Of  all  the  Old  Testament  writings,  the  book  of  Job,  as  to  its 
spirit,  its  contents,  and  its  language,  is  the  greatest  production  of 
the  Hebrew  people ;  it  is  the  true  Epopee  of  the  nation ;  that  in 
which  the  theocracy  is  exhibited  in  the  clearest  [manner ;  and  in 
which  the  deepest  thoughts  of  the  human  soul,  clothed  naturally 
and  beautifully  in  a  dress  of  the  most  gorgeous  poetry,  present 
themselves  to  our  view,  and  struggle  with  intense  earnestness  for 
the  solution  of  the  great  enigma  of  the  world's  history.  In  the 
case  of  such  a  book,  the  date  of  its  composition  must  be  of  the 
greatest  value ;  because,  when  placed  in  the  light  of  its  own  age, 
it  speaks  to  us  a  more  intelligible  language ;  and  its  full  compre- 
hension becomes  so  much  tlie  more  perfect.  How  difficult  it  is  to 
determine  this  point  in  the  case  before  us,  is  proved  by  the  simple 
fact,  that  the  critics  of  more  recent  times,  from  Eichhom  and  Bert- 
hold,  down  to  Vatke  and  Ernst  Meier,  vary  respecting  the  date 
no  less  than  a  thousand  years^  inasmuch  as  the  former  place  it  in 
the  period  before  Moses,  and  the  others  at  some  time  after  the 
Babylonish  captivity,  namely,  in  the  fifth  century  before  Christ. 
As  I  now  propose  to  make  some  attempt  at  fixing  the  real  age  of 
ti\e  book  of  Job,  I  shall  begin  by  endeavoring  to  place  certain 
limits  on  both  sides,  by  means  of  which  the  investigation  can  go 
forward  with  security.  In  this  way  we  shall  at  length  fix  upon  a 
given  period,  which  still  afibrds  a  tolerable  latitude.  Intelligent 
critics  must  not  be  vexed  at  this  indefinite  result,  since  even 
Ewald,  who  seeks  to  fix  the  time  of  its  composition  very  precisely, 
says,  *'The  age  of  the  book  can  only  be  known  hy  approximation^ 
even  as  regards  centuries.'* 

I  begin,  then,  by  laying  down,  in  the  outset,  these  two  proposi- 
tions : — 

1.  That  the  book  of  Job  cannot  have  been  composed  before  the 
time  of  Solomxm.    And, 

2.  That  the  book  of  Job  must  have  been  written  before  Jeremiah^ 
consequently  before  the  time  of  King  Josiah. 

Before  I  attempt  to  narrow  this  period,  which  comprehends  fuU 
three  centuries,  I  will  offer  some  evidence  for  both  propositions. 
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And)  first,  the  earlier  critics,  who  fix  the  date  of  the  composition 
before  the  time  of  Moses,  or  between  Moses  and  Solomon,  have 
almost  all  started  with  the  common  error   of  not  separating  the 
time  of  Job's  life  from  that  of  the  composition,  which  treats  of 
him  and  of  his  destiny.     The  necessity  of  making  this  distinction, 
however,  must  be  at  once  obvious.     That  Job,  whose  life  most 
evidently  belonged  to  patriarchal  times,  himself  wrote  the  docu- 
ment which  bears  his  name,   no  one   will   now  in  good  earnest 
maintain,  much  less  undertake  to  prove.    On  this  point,  therefore, 
there  is  no  need  to  insist.     But  there  are  positive  marks,  which 
render  the  idea  of  its  being  written  before   Solomon  altogether 
impossible.      These  lie  (to  pass  by  the  other  reasons  which  have 
either  often  been  urged  before,  as  those  derived  from  the  progress 
of  religious  ideas,  and  from  political  relations,  or  which  are  not 
very  conclusive,  as  the  influence  of  foreign  culture) ,  these  lie,  we 
say,  in  the  language  of  the  book,  both  in  general,  and  also  in  its 
particular  features.  I  do  not  now  refer  to  the  so-called  Aramseisms, 
of  which  we  shall  speak  by-and-by,  but   rather    to  the  whole 
figurative  construction  of  the  poem,  and  its  by  no  means  polished 
and  artistic,  yet,  at  the  same   time,  pure   and  flowing  diction. 
When  we  compare  with  this  the  well-attested  relics  of  the  earlier 
poetry,  such  as  the  fragments  in  the  twenty-first  of  Numbers,  and 
the  song  of  Deborah,  we  must  feel  convinced  that  the  earlier 
poetical  diction  was  much  more  rough  and  unpolished,  and  that  it 
was  first  brought  into  form  and  pliancy  by  David  and  Solomon, 
or  at  least  dunng  their  glorious  age ;  as  we  find  it,  for  example,  in 
the  Psalms  and  Proverbs.     The  prose,  in  like  manner,  appears  to 
have  received  at  that  time  a  benencial  modification ;  at  any  rate,  it 
is  not  easy  to  assert  anything  in  opposition  to  Ewald's  remarks  on 
the  re-elaooration  of  the  earlier  historical  books,  by  some  author 
of  that  period.     (See  Ewald's  Geschichte  des  Volkes  Israel,  vol.  i. 
p.  72.)     But,  to  come  to  examples,  the  expression  i^filK  (Ophir) , 
occurs  twice  in  the  book  of  Job,  namely,  22 :  24,  and  28 :  16, 
an  expression  which  it  is  vain  to  search  for  in  the  Pentateuch, 
though  it  oflen  makes  mention  of  gold ;  as  also  in  the  Psalms  of 
David,  which,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Pentateuch,  only  speaks 
of  apj,  and  i§.     It  is  true  that  the  region  itself  is  mentioned  in 
the  register  of  the  peoples  of  the  earth  (Gten.  10 :  29) ;  but  Ewald 
has  proved  beyond  a  doubt,  in  his  Israelitish  History,  that  this 
raster  does  not  represent  the  ideas  of  the  Israelites  at  the  time  of 
IkJbses,  but  the  later  geographical  ideas  of  the  age  of  Solomon. 
At  any  rate  there  was  no  trade  to  Ophir,  and  no  gold  from  Ophir, 
in  Israel  before  the  time  of  Solomon ;  and  on  that  account  we  find 
it  first  mentioned  in  the  later  Psalms,  as  45 :  10.    No  one,  at  least, 
can  very  well  deny  that  the  two  passages,  1  Kings  9  :  28,  and  1 
Kings  16 :  11,  express  the^^r^^  acquaintance  of  Israel  with  this  dis- 
tant land.    If,  then,  the  book  of  Job  is  an  Israelitish  production, 
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as  is  now  UBiversally  acknowledj3;ed,  the  rery  circmnstance  that 
the  gold  of  Ophir  is  mentioned  in  it^ — gold  which  first  became 
known  in  the  time  of  Solomon^ — is  a  striking  proof  that  the  com- 
position of  the  book  of  Job  cannot  fall  before  the  time  of  Solomon  ^ 
to  say  nothing  of  the  manj  other  objections,  which  stand  in  the 
way  of  an  earlier  authorship. 

But  however  certain  it  may  be  that  the  book  of  Job  was  not  writ- 
ten before  the  time  of  Solomon,  it  is  equally  evident  that  it  %mls  writ- 
ten before  the  time  of  the  prophet  Jeremiah,  and  of  King  Josiah* 
If  we  carefully  compare  the  passagein  Jer.  20 :  143 — 18,  with  Job 
3 :  3 — 10,  and  Jer.  17 : 1,  with  Job  19 :  24,  we  cannot  but  observe 
striking  relationship.  If  this  relationship  indicates  the  acquaint- 
ance of  the  one  author  with  the  writings  of  the  other,  there  can  be 
no  hesitation  in  assertinj^,  both  from  the  thorough  originality  of 
the  author  of  Job,  and  uom  the  circumstance  that  Jeremiah,  in 
other  places,  quotes  the  earlier  writings  in  his  work,  that  the  book 
of  Job  was  known  by  Jeremiah,  and  consequently,  was  written 
previous  to  his  prophecies. 

This  becomes  so  much  the  clearer  when  we  observe  how  closely 
the  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah  are  related  to  Job  in  many  points, 
both  of  language  and  subject;* so  that,  from  these  circumstances 
together,  we  may  conclude  with  tolerable  certainty,  upon  Jere- 
miah's acquaintance  with  the  book  of  Job.  The  relationship  in 
the  subject-matter  presents  itself  throughout  the  whole  work ;  but 
as  an  instance  of  it  in  expression^  any  one  may  compare  Lam.  3  : 
7, 9,  vrith  JobJ19 : 8 ;  Lam.  2  :  15,  with  Job  12  :  4, 17 :  6, 30 : 1. 

Contemporary  with  Jeremiah,  was  the  prophet  Ezekiel.  'If  this 
author  (see  £zek.  14 :  15)  knew  Job  as  a  very  pious  and  devo- 
tional man,  there  must  certainly  have  been  before  his  imagination, 
not  a  mere  traditionary  character,  but  the  distinct  person  whose 
life  is  contained  in  the  work  before  us ;  more  especially  with  refer- 
ence to  the  passage  in  Job  42 :  8.  These  reasons  may  be  suffi- 
cient to  lead  any  unprejudiced  mind  to  regwd  it  as  morally  certain, 
not  only  that  Job  lived  before  the  a^e  of  ooth  these  pophets,  but 
that  his  life  had  also  been  depicted  in  the  book  wiiich  we  now 
possess.  A  similar  reference  to  the  book  of  Job  appears  also  to 
be  contained  in  Isa.  40 :  2,  as  compared  with  Job  7  :  1,  also  in 
Zech.  14 :  5,  as  compared  with  Job  5:1. 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  advance  somewhat  fiurtiier,  and  to 
narrow  our  first  supposition.    In  the  book  of  Amos  there  are  two 

Sassages  which  coincide  in  a  very  striking  manner  vrith  the  book  of 
ob.    In  Amos  4 :  13,  this  expression  is  used  respecting  Jehovah, 
jHK  'nna-Sj;  '^\   the  very  same  tvhich  we  find  in  Job  9 :  8,  only 

vr      -TUT      -     - 

in  this  case,  instead  of  the  expression  fw,  we  find  the  term  ts* 

vv  y 

employed.  In  the  same  manner,  in  Amos  6 : 8,  we  find  the  names 
of  two  ccmstellations,  noo  and  Vdd,  which  we  also  meet  vnA 
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io  Job  9 :  9,  and  S8 :  21.  The^  coineideiices  can  haidly  be 
fortohoos ;  Okej  seem  to  indicate  eidier  that  Amos  had  known  the 
author  of  the  book  of  Job,  or  that  that  author  had  known  him. 
At  the  first  view  of  the  ease,  it  may  seem  difficult  to  arrive  at  a 
decision  on  this  point;  but  other  points  have  yet  to  come  before 
US,  which  win  throw  much  light  upon  it.  In  consideration  of 
the  acknowledged  originality  of  the  book  of  Job,  we  should  more 
safelv  conclude,  at  the  first  blush  of  the  question,  that  the  simple 
shepherd  Amos  had  yielded  his  mind  to  the  influence  of  so  pro- 
found a  writing  as  that  of  Job,  rather  than  imagine  the  contrary. 
(Compare  the  expression  in  Micah  1 :  3,  and  a  similar  one,  Isa. 
68 :  14,  and  Deut  32  :  13.)  For  example,  the  heights  of  the 
sea  (that  is,  of  the  sea  of  clouds  above  us) ,  as  used  by  Job,  is 
manifestly  a  stronger  and  bolder  expression  than  the  heights  of 
the  earUi,  which  are  fiuniliar  to  the  eyes  of  every  one.  Since, 
however,  it  is  cleariy  shown  in  other  cases  that  the  weaker  tenn  is 
aho  the  later,  it  seems  more  natural  to  suppose  that  the  weaker 
term  was  imitated  by  Amos,  than  the  stronger  by  the  author  of 
Job. 

If,  on  the  one  hand,  the  acknowledged  critical  canon,  that  the 
etronger  expression  is  tJie  original^  goes  to  prove  that  the  book  of 
Job  was  uiwd  by  the  prophet  Amos  5  the  other  critical  rule,  namely, 
that  that  expression  is  the  more  original^  which  has  most  deddetUy 
the  whok  connection  on  its  sidcy  decides  for  the  s^me  conclusion. 
(Compare  Amos  5  :  8,  with  Job  9  :  9,  and  38  :  31.)  This 
b,  wimont  question,  the  case  with  Job.  The  subject,  m  the  in- 
stance above  referred  to,  is  a  representation  of  the  power  of  God 
in  the  heavens  (verses  7—9) ;  how  he  darkens  the  sun  with 
clouds ;  how  in  the  tempest  he  lets  down  the  heavens  nearer  to  the 
earth  (compare  Psalm  18 :  30),  and  treads  upon  the  heights  of 
the  cloud-sea  with  his  thunder  (compare  36  :  30);  but  how 
also,  in  the  serene  nighty  he  leads  forth  the  glorious  stars,  and  ex- 
hibits in  them  at  once  his  grandeur  and  his  majesty.  The  poet, 
therefore,  describes  in  its  entire  connection  the  power  of  God,  first 
upon  earth,  and  then  in  the  heavens.  ExacUy  the  same  is  the 
ease  in  Job  38  :  31.  Here  the  poet,  from  the  22d  verse, 
presents  a  series  of  questions  on  the  phenomena  of  the  heavens, 
and  comes  in  due  connection  to  the  planets,  naming  not  only  these, 
but  other  constellations  also.  Now,  in  the  case  of  Amos  (6 :  8), 
this  close  connection  is  entirely  wanting.  In  verses?  and  10,  the 
subject  is  respecting  the  sins  of  the  people ;  and  between  these, 
the  description  of  Jehovah,  as  seen  m  verse  8,  is  interposed,  in 
order  to  show  how  rash  a  thing  it  is  to  sin  against  so  powerful  a 
God.    Here  the  expression  Vo?*)  noonie^  is  one,  which  is  by  no 

means  called  forth  bv  the  eonstroction  of  the  subject,  but  appears 
rather  as  a  thought  derived  from  some  other  ^urce ;  and  the  rela- 
tion of  Amos  to  Job  is  the  same  as  that  which  we  have  already 
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acknowledged  in  the  case  of  Jeiemiah.  Bat  if  we  ftdmk,  as  ife 
reasonably  must,  that  the  passages  in  Jeremiah  evidence  reminis-^ 
cences  from  Job,  there  is  no  reason  to  deny  this,  nay,  there  is 
every  reason  to  admit  it  in  the  case  of  Amos.  But,  however  cer- 
tain it  is  that  Jeremiah  knew  the  biography  of  Job,  equally  so  is 
it  that  the  above-mentioned  passages  in  Amos  point  to  some 
acquaintance  with  the  same  autbor.  If  therefore  Amos  knew  and 
made  use  of  the  book  of  Job,  the  period  we  at  first  supposed  is 
narrowed  almost  200  years,  and  we  can  now  without  hesitation 
place  the  composition  in  the  time  between  Solomon  and  king 
Amaziah,  so  that  we  have  now  only  to  hover  over  a  period  of 
about  150  years. 

From  the  time  of  Joash,  in  which,  according  to  the  best  ac 
counts,  the  prophet  Joel  flourished,  the  style  of  writing  became 
more  lively.  In  this  time,  a  number  of  poems  fall,  which  have 
been  generally  referred  to  the  time  of  the  Maccabees,  but  which 
Ewald  refers  to  the  latter  age  of  the  Persian  empire.  In  this  time 
also,  the  new  recension  of  the  four  books  of  Moses,  by  what  Ewidd 
calls  the  third  historiaji,  was  made,  as  also  parts  of  the  larger 
book  of  Kings.  ,  It  was  a  time  in  which  the  better  spirit  of  Israelit- 
ism  stru^led  powerfully  against  the  growing  corruption.  I  should 
not  hesitate  to  fix  the  composition  of  the  book  of  Job  in  this  period 
^about  fiftjr  years  before  Amos)  if  there  were  not  reasons  for  as- 
signing to  it  an  earlier  date. 

The  century  between  Rehoboam  and  Joash  is  entirely  devoid 
of  all  literary  productions.  There  is  not  a  single  psalm  which  can 
be  attributed  with  any  certainty  to  this  peri^ ;  no  prophecy  of 
this  age  is  handed  down ;  neither  can  any  historical  book,  or  any 
continuation  of  one,  be  safely  referred  to  it ;  nay,  it  is  with  great 
hesitation  that  even  EMrald  conceives  the  probability  of  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  book  of  Kin^  being  composed  about  this  time, 
that  is,in  the  re^  of  Asa  or  Jehoshaphat.  We  will  not  of  course 
affirm  that  there  was  absolutely  no  literature  in  Israel  during  this 
age ;  but  assuredly,  after  the  mental  activity  of  the  dme  of  David 
and  Solomon^  after  the  lofty  toae  which  the  spirit  and  literature 
of  the  age  then  assumed,  it  must  be  regarded  as  a  time  of,  com-, 
paratively  speaking,  insignificant  productions,  and  of  degenerating 
taste — a  state  of  wings  to  which  the  disappointment  felt  at  the 
disruption  of  their  once  flourishing  kingdom,  and  the  despair  occa- 
sioned by  their  losses  and  humiliation,  greatly  contributed. 

With  the  reign  of  Joash  and  Amaziah  on  the  one  side,  of  Jehu 
and  Jeroboam  11.  on  the  other,  it  is  true,  both  a  religious  and  a 
political  excitement  came  upon  the  people ;  but  is  it  probable  that 
so  deep  and  thoughtful  a  work  as  the  book  of  Job  can  have  been 
composed  at  the  oeginning  of  this  period  1  In  other  Rations  we 
always  find  that  great  poets  have  appeared  at  the  end  of  a  remark- 
able era — at  the  conclusion  of  an  historical  s^  of  developinent ; 
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fivas  it  was  with  Homer  among  the  Oreekd,  and  Virgil  among  tbe 
Komans ;  thus  also  with  Dante  and  the  Niebelungen  lied :  all 
these  are  productions  which  belong  to  the  candiision  of  a  glorious 
period.  According  to  this  analogy  it  would  have,  a  prioriy  more 
probability  were  we  to  fix  the  composition  of  the  book  of  Job  at 
the  end  of  the  glorious  a^  of  Da^id  and  Solomon,  t.  e.,  about  the 
last  year  of  Solomon's  reign,  or  in  the  time  of  Rehoboam,  than  in 
the  beginning  of  the  new  era  which  commences  with  the  writings 
of  Joel  in  the  reign  of  Joash.  For  at  all  events,  Job  must  have 
been  composed  considerably  earlier  than  the  prophecies  of  Amos, 
inasmuch  as  he  knew  it  and  borrowed  from  it  If  it  is  fully  admit- 
ted (and  according  to  what  we  have  said  there  can  hardly  be*  a 
doubt  on  the  matter)  that  Amos  made  use  of  the  book  of  Job ; 
then  we  can  no  longer  have  any  hesitation  in  placing  the  compo- 
sition of  Job  previous  to  the  illiterate  period  which  elapsed  between 
Rehoboam  and  Joash.  That  such  dark  and  empty  periods  can 
exist  in  the  literature  of  a  people,  is  seen  in  the  age  which  our  own 
annals  present  as  immediately  succeeding  the  glorious  reign  of 
Charles  the  Great. 

From  this  general  conjecture  we  must  now  proceed  to  notice 
some  more  positive  proofs.  It  has  been  Ion?  noticed  and  re- 
marked that  several  of  the  Psalms  treat  upon  suojects  very  nearly 
related  to  the  book  of  Job.  These  are  Psalm  6  :  38,  39 ;  Psalm 
12  :  13 ;  Psalm  37  :  73 ;  in  which  the  very  same  struo^le  ap- 
pears to  exist  in  the  heart  of  the  Psalmist  as  that  ^^ch  we 
meet  with,  more  fully  explained,  in  the  book  of  Job.  But  these 
Psalms  which  criticism,  since  the  work  of  De  Wette,  has  denied 
to  David  and  his  age,  according  to  my  deepest  conviction  belong 
to  this  very  period,  with  the  single  exception,  perhaps,  of  the 
37th.  My  reasons  for  this  opinion  I  have  given  fully  elsewhere. 
Now  if  these  thoughts,  which  might  arise  at  any  time  (since  the 
history  of  the  world  ever  remains  an  enigma  to  men  in  the  hour 
of  trouble)  developed  themselves  so  strongly  at  the  time  of  David 
and  Solomon,  is  it  to  be  wondered  at,  that  just  at  the  conclusion 
of  this  glorious  age  in  the  Israelitish  history,  after  the  lyric  and 
gnomic  poetry  had  reached  their  height,  a  composition  should 
appear,  whicn,  in  a  dramatic-epic  form,  should  combine  together 
ana  place  in  the  verjr  boldest  light,  the  opnosite  views  which  were 
then  current  respecting  the  mystery  of  the  Divine  government? 
The  39th  Psahn  (vide  verse  14)  is  so  nearly  related  to  Job  9 : 
27,  and  10 :  20,  both  in  the  matter  and  the  expression,  that  we  can 
hardly  avoid  viewing  them  as  being  the  productions  of  one  and  the 
same  age,  especially  since,  on  the  ground  of  their  manifest  origi- 
nality, there  is  no  room  for  supposing  a  mutual  collusion.  Is  it  not, 
then,  we  ask,  highly  credible  that  such  ^^fermenta  cognitionis^* 
as  we  see  in  the  Psalms  of  David,  would  give  occasion  to  some 
poet  of  the  age  to  develope  these  thoughts  taken  from  the  instruc- 
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tire  and  I(mg-knowii  history  of  Job  stiH  ferther,  and  to  dmrnimlB 
tiiat  consolatory  solution  of  the  en^ma,  which  refers  the  whole  to 
the  leadings  of  Divine  Providence  f 

Against  the  opinion  that  the  above-mentioned  Psahns  are  refer- 
able to  the  time  of  David,  hardly  any  tenable  objections  can  be 
brought,  since  the  whole  of  the  language  and  imagery  agree  with 
that  period,  and  with  the  very  histcny  of  David  himself;  and  that 
a  penod  of  great  poetical  activity  was  well  fitted  to  call  forth  a 
larger  work,  like  that  of  the  book  of  Job,  cannot  be  denied. 
Should  criticism,  however,  succeed  in  disproving  that  these  Psalms 
belong  to  the  time  of  David  and  Solomon  upon  strong  and  unde- 
niable grounds,  and  thus  pull  down  our  evidence  for  the  earlier 
authorship  of  the  book  of  Job,  there  still  remains  another  witness^ 
namely,  the  great  and  manifold  relationship  which  it  shows  with 
the  book  of  Proverbs.  And  here  I  will  not  dwell  upon  its  rela- 
tionship with  the  first  part  of  the  Proverbs  (chaps.  1 :  to  9 :) ,  be- 
cause tiiis  part  may  perhaps  belong  to  a  later  peiiod  than  that  of 
Solomon,  and  originated,  in  all  probability,  from  the  diligent  peru- 
sal of  the  more  ancient  portions.  But  the  second  part  (chaps. 
10 :  to  24 :)  clearly  contams  proverbs  of  the  time  of  Solomon ;  an 
opinion  which  no  sound  critic  has  ever  disproved.  This,  th^e- 
fbre,  being  the  case,  the  fact  that  the  languaji^e  of  Job  and  that  of 
the  Proverbs  point  us  to  one  common  period  of  composition  (a 
jGsxt  which  'is  acknowledged  even  by  our  oppon^tts) ,  speaks  en- 
tirely in  favor  of  our  present  theory. 

We  shall  now  quote  some  examples  in  order  to  make  the  cor- 
rectness of  Ais  view  of  the  case  the  more  evident.  The  expres- 
sion non,   which  occurs  in  Job  2 :  3,  9 ;  27 :  5 ;  31:6,  is  found 

in  Proverbs  only  in  chap.  11 : 3.    Further  vn,  in  the  meaning  to 

tarry y  stands  only  in  Proverbs  14:  18  j  further  rmap,  in  the  mean- 

ing  of  violence^  is  only  found  in  Job  6 :  2$  and  Prov.  14: 10.    non, 

meaning  rage,  passion^  occurs  Job  19  :  29,  36 :  18,  and  with 
the  exception  of  Gien.  27:  44,  only  in  Proverbs  15:  1,  18;  19  : 
19;  21  :  14  (27  :  4;  29  :  22)  ;  and  consequently  is  entirely 
the  usage  of  the  Proverbs.    On  \^p2  with  h  compare  Job  10  :  6,  and 

Prov.  18: 1.  The  expression  nj«^,  which  we  meet  with  in  Job 
B:12;  6:13;  11:6;  12:  16;'26:3;  30:22,  occurs  in  Pior. 
18:1;  8:14;  3:21;  27:  and  later  only  in  Isaiah  28: 
29 ;  Mic.  6:9.  In  relation  to  the/brm  of  expression  I  will  only- 
point  to  Job  3 :  25,  compared  with  ftoverbs  10 :  24,  and  Job  4 :  1-4^ 
m  comparison  with  27  :  28.  With  reference  to  similarity  erf 
thought,  compare  Job  13 :  5,  with  Proverbs  17 :  28 ;  Job  16 :  16  ; 
24 :  7,  with  Proverbs  26  : 6  ;  Job  22 :  29,  with  Proverbs  16  : 
18;  18:12;  29:23;  Job  26:6,  with  Proverbs  15:11;  Job 
28: 18,  with  Prov*  8:11. 
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Tiiese  example! 9  which  could  be  easUy  mukiplied,  are  sufficieiit 
to  skovf  that  a  close  relationship  exists  between  the  Proverbs  and 
the  book  of  Job — a  relationship  which  warrants  the  conclvsioa 
that  these  two  productions  belong  to  one  and  the  same  age.  We 
can  altogether  dispehse  with  the  question  when  the  book  of  Pro- 
.  terbs  nu^ht  have  oeen  brought  into  its  present  form ;  enough,  that 
it  is  an  mcontestable  fact  that  the  second  portion  of  them  is  dis- 
tinctly referable  to  the  time  of  Solomon.  If  then  so  close  a  rela- 
tionship can  be  established  between  the  Proverbs  and  Job,  bothia 
reference  to  the  thoughts  and  the  expressions,  and  that  too  of  such 
a  character,  that  a  more  recent  borrowing  of  the  one  author  from 
the  other  cannot  be  at  all  admitted;  it  moreover,  this  similarity 
points  to  one  particular  era  in  which  precisely  these  words,  expres- 
sicms,  and  thoughts  were  current,  then  but  little  can  be  wanting 
to  prove  that  the  book  of  Job  must  belong  to  the  age  of  Solomon^ 
or  at  least  to  a  period  within  one  fi^eneration  from  it. 

For  the  reasons  above  adduced,  which  I  trust  have  not  been 
forced,  but  will  be  found  really  genuine,  I  consider  myself  Justified 
in  the  opinion,  that  the  composition  of  the  book  of  Job  is  to  be 
referred  to  the  time  'of  Solomon  or  Rehoboam, — more  probably, 
indeed,  to  the  latter,  inasmuch  as  that  age  was  so  well  adapted, 
in  consequence  of  the  misfortunes  of  the  nation,  to  lead  the  mind 
of  the  poet  to  such  reflections.  Still  the  end  of  the  age  of  Solo- 
mon was  also  in  some  measure  adapted  to  produce  the  same  effect. 

The  knowledfi;e  which  is  manifested  in  Job  of  Egyptian  affairs 
and  relations  is  by  no  means  in  contradiction  with  this  opinion ; 
for  at  the  time  of  Solomon,  Egypt  was  just  re-opened  to  the  Israel- 
ites, and  the  frequent  intercourse  between  the  two  people  must 
have  had  a  great  charm  sim^y  on  the  score  of  novelty.  The 
affairs  of  other  nations,  moreover,  which  are  developed,  and  the 
arts  and  the  sciences  that  are  mentioned  in  the  bode  of  Job,  are 
by  BO  means  inconsistent  with  this  age ;  and  I  see,  in  fine,  only 
two  amsideratiom  which  can  be  raised  in  good  earnest  against  tte 
opinion. 

The  one  is  the  deep  perc^tion  it  evinces  of  the  other  world. 
Here  we  are  met  with  a  tnreefold  doctrine: — the  doctrine  of 
Satan,  the  doctrine  of  the  interceding  angels,  and  the  doctrine  of 
immortality.  With  reference  to  the  doctrine  of  Satan,  as  seen  in 
the  first  and  second  chapters,  this  bein^  is  not  yet  clearly  distin- 
guidied  from  the  other  angels,  as  he  is  m  Zech.  ^:  1,  2 ;  there  is 
as  yet  no  decided  opposition  established  between  the  kingdom  of 
the  ^ood  and  the  bad  angels.  An  exactly  similar  view  is  found  in 
1  Kings  22  :  19 — ^2^  perhaps  about  fifty  years  after  Rehoboam, 
and  I  do  not  prcrfess  myself  able  to  find  any  very  essential  differ- 
ence between  this  representati<m  and  that  in  the  l>ook  of  Job ;  only 
that  the  SpkU  in  the  vision  of  the  prophet  Micaiah  comes  before 
us  as  though  by  chance,  while  in  Job  he  appears  rather  to  be  the 
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designed  accuser.  As,  however,  the  ideas  respecting  Satan  were 
very  fluctuating  during  all  this  age,  even  up  to  the  'Babylonish 
captivity,  the  difference  here  visible  is  not  to  be  much  regarded. 
The  expression  Satan  occurs  first  in  Numbers  22  :  22,  32,  and 
in  this  case,  indeed,  as  a  verb.  There^  the  angel  appears  in  order 
to  withstand  Balaam  in  the  commission  of  an  act  disapproved  of 
by  God.  But  in  1  Kings  22  :  19—22,  a  Spirit  comes  forward  in 
order  to  mislead  Ahab  into  a  resolution  disapproved  of  by  Grod ; 
while  the  Satan  in  the  book  of  Job  exercises  an  influence  simply 
upon  the  outward  relations  of  the  patriarch,  not  upon  his  mind  and 
character.  We  see,  then,  that  the  representation  in  Job,  in  this 
respect  at  least,  lies  midway  between  the  other  two,  and  conse* 
quently  indicates  an  earlier  date  than  the  representation  in  1  Kings 
22  :  19 — 22.  But  that  the  angels  were  considered  in  the  time 
of  David  as  partly  protecting  and  partly  deceiving  spirits,  appears 
evident  from  Psalm  91  :  11,  12,  and  Psalm  35  :  5,  6,  two 
psalms  which  have  been  attributed,  without  any  evidence  what- 
ever, to  a  later  period. 

On  the  contrary,  when  we  consider  the  angels  as  beings  which 
intercede  for  the  interests  of  men  before  God,  we  find  this  view 
first  presented  with  clearness  in  Zech.  1  :  11,  and  3:1;  but  as 
servants  and  instruments  of  God  for  the  welfare  of  men,  they  are 
everywhere  regarded,  and  consequently  from  this  particular  modifi- 
cation of  their  ofiice,  where  the  whole  conception  of  them  is  so  fluc- 
tuating, no  safe  conclusion  can  be  arrived  at  with  reference  to  the 
date  of  the  book. 

Far  greater  stress,  however,  has  been  laid  upon  the  belief  in 
immortality  which  Job  so  fervently  manifests  (en.  19  :  25),  inas- 
much as  it  has  been  erroneously  imagined,  that  this  lofty  idea  of  a 
future  state  had  not  grown  up  upon  the  soil  of  Judea,  but  had 
been  borrowed  from  some  other  source.  This  is  certainly  in- 
correct. For  the  16th  and  17th  Psalms,  which  were  unquestion- 
ably composed  by  David,  fully  express  this  belief.  And  what, 
moreover,  could  the  common  expression  ^'  to  be  gathered  to  hxs 
fathers^^  signify,  unless  a  dim  idea  of  continued  existence  in  the 
world  of  shadows  were  couched  under  it?  Besides,  can  we  supr- 
pose  that  heathen  religions  were  more  adapted  to  give  birth  to  this 
telief  than  Judaism,  which  was  without  controversy  distinguished 
far  above  them  all  in  clearness  and  in  light?  The  view,  then, 
which  is  taken  of  the  future  world  in  the  book  of  Job,  as  I  regard 
it,  is  ho  satisfactory  ground  for  showing  our  opinion  respecting  its 
date  to  be  erroneous. 

But,  it  is  said,  the  language  is  by  feir  the  most  weighty  conside-^ 
ration  which  necessitates  us  to  suppose  a  later  date  of  composi-^ 
tion.  There  are  found  (it  is  urged)  m  the  book  of  Job  partly  gram- 
ioaatical,  partlv  verbal  forms,  which  remind  us  forcibly  of  the 
Aramaic,  words  which  have  evidently  been  introduced  at  a  late 
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period.    I  shall  attempt,  then,  to  collect  all  these  together,  so  far 
at  least  as  they  have'  sii^gested  themselyes  to  me,  or  been  quoted 
elsewhere. 
There  are  found  peculiarities  of  this  kind : — 

1.  Job  8  :  8,  fW^*^  For  this,  however,  we  find.  Job  16  :  7, 
)l8^K*i.  The  same  difference  in  orthography  is  found  also  in 
Prov.  13 :  18,  «^n ;  28 :  19,  m ;  and  30 : 8,  «^in. 

2.  Job  6 :  27,  j;n  for  the  usual  form  jn ;  on  which  we  may 
remark  that  in  this  passage  many  manuscripts  leave  out  the  yod. 

3.  Job  22 :  ^,  and  33 :  17,  nu  contracted,  instead  of  niiu,  which 

latter  occurs,  however.  Job  41 :  6. 

4.  Job  31 :  7,  d^kd.    The  usual  form,  however,  occurs 

: 

namely,  smd,  Job  11 :  15. 

5.  fioj,  30 :  8,  conjugated  like  the  verbs  in  yh"y  as  in  CHKSn, 

2  Sam.  22:  12. 

6.  Job  39 :  9,  crn.  In  the  same  manner  we  have  it.  Psalm 
22 :  22 ;  in  other  places  it  is  dhi,  Deut.  33 :  17. 

7.  Job  41 :  4,  ]TI,  for  the  usual  form  p*  This  word  does  not 
occur  elsewhere  in  Job.  In  codex  168  of  Kennicott  the  accustomed 
form  is  elsewhere  used* 

8.  Job  22 : 2,  po,  with  Sjr.     On  the  contrary,  in  Job  35 : 3,  it 

is  used  with  S,  and  sometimes  without  a  preposition.  The  inter- 
change of  ^K,  with  S;^,  occurs  also  in  Isaiah. 

9.  Job  24:9,  li;,  as  also  Isaiah  60: 16,  in  the  sense  of  breast. 
Elsewhere  the  usual  meaning  could  perhaps  be  retained,  as  it  is 
done  in  the  Vulgate. 

10.  Job  19 :  29,  t  for  *^k,  which,  however,  in  other  places  is 

contested  by  Ewald. 

As  partly  grammatical  and  partly  verbal  peculiarities,  the  folr 
lowing  are  mentioned. 

11.  Job  2 :  10,  ^3p,  which  elsewhere  occurs  only  once  in  Ezra, 
three  times  in  Esther,  and  four  times  in  Chronicles ;  yet,  still  it  is 
found  Prov.  19 :  20,  in  the  same  si^ification,  to  receive  in  return. 
Also  the  passage  in  Job  is  a  poeticS  passage. 

12.  Job  5  : 2,  and  21 :  22,  i  as  a  sign  of  the  accusative  case,  as 

in  Psalm  135 :  11,  and  Lam.  4  :  5.  The  very  same  thing  we 
find  in  1  Sam.  22  : 7 ;  2  Sam.  3  :  30 ;  Isaiah  11:9;  and  this  is 
the  less  striking,  as  the  object  stands  first. 

13.  n^D^  which  also  occurs  elsewhere  2  Sam.  23:2;    Psa.19: 

▼* 

5 ;  in  the  Davidic  Psalms,  and  in  Prov.  23 : 9«    It  can  therefore 
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iMdy  be  aHaged,  ikU^  m  udddim  to  the  ordiniury  plural  d^^^  the 
Aramaic  ibnn  pte  oecurs  some  twelve  or  thirteen  times**  Bui 
this  plural  is  found  in  a  yet  older  poem,  viz.,  Judges  6 :  10 ;  also 
in  prose;^  1  Kings  11 :  13 ;  therefore  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that 
we  find  it  in  two  other  places  in  Job ;  viz.,  24 :  22,  aad  31 :  10. 

14.  Job  21:28,  T^i  in  a  bad  sense,  meaning  a  tyrant.    So, 

however,  it  occurs  in  Isa.  13 : 2.  From  this  nothing  can  be  con- 
eluded  with  refcdrence  to  a  later  authorship* 

15.  Job  6 : 1,  and  15 :  16,  D^ehp  in  the  sense  of  angelsy  a  word 

which,  among  the  writings  previous  to  the  captivity,  we  only  find 
employed  in  this  sense  in  Zech.  14 : 5,  but  which  proves  nothing 
respecting  the  ^ge  of  the  book,  because  it  does  not  occur  in  the 
later  Hebrew.  In  Zechariah,  however,  the  word  appears  clearly 
borrowed  from  Job. 

16.  Job  16 :  19,  *mi7,  which  hardly  ever  occurs  except  in  this 

••  ▼ 

place,  and,  as  an  Aramaic  word,  can  warrant  no  conclusion,  since 
it  is  a  peculiarity  of  the  poets  to  use  unoonmion  words ;  •and  Job 
retains  also  the  accustomed  word  njr,  vide  10 :  17 ;  8 :  19. 

17.  Job  14:20,  and  16:24,  t)pn.    This  expression,  it  is  true, 

only  occurs  elsewhere  in  Ecdesiastes,  Esther,  and  Daniel ;  but  it 
is  very  questionable  whether  this  proves  anything  more  than  the 
rare  andf  poetical  use  of  the  word. 

18.  Job  31 :  2,  and  22 : 3,  fen,  in  the  meaning  of  desire^  then 

y  M 

also  cartj  business^  as  in  Isa.  44  :  28,  is  a  somewhat  striking  case. 
Still  the  usual  meaning  also  occurs  Job  31  :  16. 

19.  Job  7  :  3,  rUD,  to  determine,  occurs  poetically  in  addition 

te  the  later  writings  in  Deuteronomy  and  in  the  Psalms.  We  can 
only  conclude  that,  in  common  with  many  other  words,  it  acquired 
a  more  frequent  use  in  later  times. 

20.  Job  22 :  28,  ^u.    In  the  meaning  to  decide  or  conclude. 

This  use  of  the  word  occurs  only  in  Daniel  and  in  Chddee,  but  it 
mav  have  been  used  as  a  poetical  rarity  in  the  earlier  language  of 
Juoea. 
8L  Job  26 : 9,  imt,   in  the  meaning  to  dose.     But  Ewald 

shows  the  more  proper  meaning  here  to  be,  to  draw  together ,  as 
we  find  it  in  1  Kings  6  :  10. 

22.  Job  32:  6,   itxty  in  the  meaning  to  fear,  as  also  in  the 

Syriac  and  Chaldee  Vm«     But  this  meanu^  is  not  necessary ; 

and  the  Hebrew  meaning,  \ 

23.  Job  16  :  17,  nm.    T 

of  David,  vide  Psa.  19  :  3. 


and  the  Hebrew  meaning,  to  creep  ofway,  fully  satisfies  the  passage. 
23.  Job  16  :  17,  nm*    This  occurs  also  poetically  in  me  time 
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« 

94  Job   36:  St,   nUD.       This   Ewald  imderitaiMb   in  th» 

Aramaic  sense,  lord ;  but  the  Hebrew  meaning,  teacher ^  is  per- 
fectly satisfactory,  and  is  still  better  adapted  to  the  connection. 
25.  Job  6  :  2,  we  have  mn  in  the  sense  of  to  fall.    But  this 

is  not  Aramaic,  it  is  only  the  yerbal  root  from  rMM.    This  rare 

is  here  simply  used  poetically. 
Job  36  :  2,  nyiy  is  used  instoad  of  the  usual  form,   opn* 


This  reminds  us,  it  is  true,  of  the  Aramaic ;  but  still  we  find  the 
same  thing  in  Isa.  28 :  10,  13,  and  also  its    derivative,   ^pm^ 

in  Isa.  10  :  25.    From  this,  therefore,  no  safe  c<mclusion  can  be 
drawn. 

Out  of  all  this  number  of    cases,  the  first  seven,  and  the 
^hteenth  can  alone  be  considered  as  striking.    The  whole  of  the 
oAer  cases  can  be  referred  to  poetical  usage.    When  we  meet 
often  with  several  of  sudi  peculiarities  in  the  little  space  c^  a 
sinele  psalm,  as,  for  example,  in  Psalm  68,  in  which  alone  vire 
find  no  less  than  thirteen  ^mf  ieydfupuy  or  peculiar  forms,  it  cannot 
certainly  be  anything  Strang  to  meet  with  a  still  greats  number 
of  unusual  forms  and  siraifications  in  so  considerable  a  poem  as 
tiiat  upon  Job.    "With  reference,  however,  to  the  eight  cases  above 
mentioned,  the  first  four  are  by  no  means  uniformly  carried  out  in 
the  hock  of  Job ;  firom  which  circumstance  the  suspicion  arises, 
that  some  eariy  copyist  has  allowed  himself  to  follow  this  method 
of  writing  the  words.    The  fifth  and  sixth  coses  have  analogies  in 
tibe  earK^  vnritin^;  the  seventh  occurs  only  once;   and  the 
e%liteen&  can  be  just  as  easily  explained  by  supposing  it  a  dia- 
lectic peculiarity  as  it  can  by  refi^rring  it  to  a  later  date.    That 
there  was  some  variation  of  dialect  in  North  Palestine  firom  the 
ha^goMge  of  Jerusalem,  has  been  shown  firom  the  sone  of  Deborah, 
from  the  Canticles,  and  firom  the  prophecies  of  l£sea.    In  the 
8«ae  manner  the  dialect  of  the  South  might  also  have  shown  varia* 
tions  from  the  ordinary  forms,  as  indeed  the  book  of  Amos  proves. 
(See  Amos  5:11,  and  6  :  8.)     If,  therdbre,  we  suppose  that  the 
sage  who  vrrote  the  poem  on  Job  lived  somewhere  m  the  south  of 
PiJestiae,  perhaps  on  the  caravan  route  near  the  lower  end  of  the 
Dead  Sea  Ja  supposition  which  is  rendered  probtAle  by  his  refer- 
ence to    Egyptian  aflairs,  his  knowledge  of  the  ^Id  mines  in 
Arabia  and  launuea,  his  exact  description  of  the  caravans  which 
eioas  there,  his  graphic  allusions  to  the  Troglodytes  and  to  the 
MKlden  invasions  oi  the  Beduins,  his  precise  descriptions  of  the 
wildemees,  and  other  things  of  a  sinular  nature) ,  then  the  peoirii- 
artties  a£  language,  which,  in  compariscm  with  the  extent  of  the 
poem,  are  by  no  means  considerable,  cannot  hold  good  as  secure 
witnesses  of  a  later  composition,  but  lead  us  rather  to  refer  them 
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to  a  dialectical  peculiarity.  From  the  distance  of  the  author's 
residence  from  Jerusalem^  we  may  likewise  account  for  the  circumr 
stance,  that  the  book,  which  has  come  down  to  \is  with  great 

Surity,  was  for  a  long  time  unread,  and  was  probably  first  intro^ 
uced  to  notice  by  the  prophet  Amos,  who  at  any  rate  was  the 
first  to  make  any  use  of  it  m  his  writings.  We  should  not  omit 
to  mention,  either,  that  the  regions  south  of  Palestine  and  bordering 
upon  Egypt,  were  very  celebrated  for  the  sa^s  who  resided  there 
(1  Kings  6: 10),  and  that  even  the  Temanites  in  Idumaa  were 
distiuguished  m  this  respect.  (Jer.  49:7;  Obad.  8.)  The* 
whole  spirit  of  refinement,  in  fact,  proceeded  from  the  south. 
Accordingly,  we  see  that  Joab,  when  in  the  time  of  David  he 
wanted  a  wise  woman,  went  to  the  south,  namely,  to  Tekoah 
(2  Sam.  14 :  2) ;  and  that  the  celebrated  sages  in  the  time  of 
Solomon,  Ethan.  Heman,  Calcol,  and  Dara,  were,  according  to 
1  Chron.  2 : 6,  all  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  and  consequently  dwelt 
in  the  south  of  the  Holy  Land.  Is  it  not,  then,  conceivable 
that  one  of  these  very  men,  or  a  pupil  of  them,  may  have  written 
the  book  of  Job  ?  or  does  it  lie  without  the  bounds  of  probability 
that  at  that  very  i)eriod  in  which  the  productive  spirit  of  the  Isra-^ 
elites  was  in  its  highest  bloom,  a  work  should  have  been  composed 
by  one  of  these  men,  which,  on  account  of  the  stormy  times  that 
followed,  was  at  first  little  known,  but  which  was  drawn  from 
obscurity  by  Amos,  and  by  virtue  of  its  high  excellence  was  after* 
wards  received  into  the  canon  of  the  sacr^  writings'?  Moreover, 
however  great  a  distinction  might  afterwards  have  been  fixed 
between  me  sage  on  the  one  side,  and  die  prophet  and  the  priest  on 
the  other  (vide  Jer.  18  :  18;  Ezek.  7  :  26),  yet  all  the  traces  of 
this  book  indicate,  that  it  was  composed  neither  by  a  prophet  nor 
a  nriest,  but  by  a  sage,  such  an  one  as  we  find  in  Solomon  and  his 
celebrated  contemporaries. 

Still  althouj^h  we  mi^ht  decide  to  fix  the  date  of  the  book  of 
Job  in  the  time  of  Solomon  or  Rehoboam,  yet  we  should  feel 
inclined  at  fiirst  sight  to  exclude  from  this  the  speeches  of  Elihu^ 
because  we  find  in  them  a  considerable  difference,  both  with  regard 
to  the  language  and  the  style ;  also  the  Aramaic  is  here  introduced 
in  frur  greater  abundance.  In  this  case,  indeed,  it  -is  not  to  be 
denied,  that  the  introductory  speech  (from  Job  32 :  6,  to  Job 
33  :  7^  is  characterized  by  a  kind  of  circumstantial  difiuseties8> 
which  IS  very%triking  in  comparison  with  thcj  concentration  other- 
wise observable.  A£o  it  must  be  granted  that  in  this  part,  namely^ 
in  the  b^inning  of  the  dialogue,  far  more  of  the  Aramaic  form^ 
occur.  The  first  of  these  objections  might  be  explained  by  the 
consideration,  that  jthe  feeling  of  respect  due  from  youth  to  age 
(as  it  was  enjoined  in  the  east ;  vide  Lev.  19 :  32)  gave  occasion 
to  the  younger  of  these  sages  to  render  a  frdl  account  of  the  reasons 
why  he  should  venture  to  speak ;  especially  as,  in  the  dialogue 
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itself,  such  a  diffiiseBess  no  longer  occors.  In  refer^ioe  to  tite 
second  point,  Ewald  himself^  the  strongest  opponent  of  the*  con- 
temporaneoosness  of  this  portion,  has  remarked  in  his  Commentary 
(p.  214)  that  the  poet  assigns  to  every  speaker  certain  favorite 
tcorck  and  phrases.  Should  it  then  be  regeurded  as  anything  very 
remarkable,  if  the  anthor — evidently  a  very  expert  and  finishea 
writer — ^makes  Elihu  nse  more  of  the  Aramaic  style  in  his  speeches, 
a  man  whom  he  clearly  introduces,  if  not  precisely  as  an  Aramsan, 
yet  at  any  rate  as  a  sa^  dwelling  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
Syrians,  properly  so  ealled?  (Compare  to,  Cren.  22:21,  and 
Di,  2  Chron^  22:  6,  with  2  Kings  8  :  28.)     That  the  Syrians 

also  were  perfectly  well  known  in  the  age  of  David  and  Solomon,, 
and  consequently  their  peculiarity  of  language  understood,  can  be 
sufficiently  explained  from  the  frequent  commotions  of  both  people,, 
and  from  the  extension  of  the  Israelitish  frontier  at  this  time. 
Moreover,  the  unquestionably  genuine  portions  present  two  con- 
structions (Job  22  :  28,  and  27 :  8),  which  strongly  remind  us 
of  the  Aramaic ;  in  comparison  with  which  the  above-mentioned 
cases  are  by  no  means  very  striking  and  peculiar.  In  addition  to 
this,  it  has  been  shown  by  Stickel,  in  the  258th  page  of  his  work,, 
that  in  many  passages,  the  words,  phrases,  signincations,  and  con- 
junctives, occurring  in  Elihu's  speeches,  show  a  close  connection 
with  those  portions  of  the  book  of  Job,  in  which  the  expression^ 
are  quite  peculiar.  The  strongest  proof,  however,  for  the  contem- 
poraneousness of  the  whole  composition  lies  in  the  complete  agree- 
ment which  the  speeches  of  Elihu  exhibit,  in  common  with  the 
professedly  genuine  portions  of  the  book  of  Job,  with  the  Proverbs 
of  Solomon.  I  take  the  liberty  of  indicating  here  the  most  im- 
portant coincidences  which  the  speeches  of  Elihu  present  with  the 
second  or  earlier  portion  of  the  Proverbs,  in  order  that  our  readers  ' 
may  satisfy  themselves  of  the  correctness  of  our  assertion.  The 
peculiar  use  of  \P\\  there  is  (Job  37  :  10,  and  Prov.  13  :  10) , 
is  common  to  both.    The  use  of  the  word  ^n  in  reference  to  the 

fall  of  the  wicked,  is  found  in  both  Job  34  :  2B,  and  Prov.  12  : 
17.      We  have  n'^wiinn,    Job    37  :  12,  with  the  same  meaning 

as  in  Prov.  11  :  14,  &c.    Again,  compare  Vsi^ns,  Job  34  :  35> 

with  Prov.  21  :  11;  ne^,  dutyy  Job  33  :  23,  with.  Prov.  14  :  2, 
rojTD ;  Job  32  :  3,  with    Prov.   15  :  1 ;    and  «13K,    Job  33  :  7, 

with  «)3K,  Prov.  16  :  26,  &c. 

Striking,  however,  as  these  coincidences  are,  yet  they  cannot  be 
derived,  in  the  case  of  either  of  the  authors,  from  imUation  ;  we 
should  much  rather  say,  that  the  traces  of  a  common  age  are  here 
betrayed,  under  the  influence  of  whose  spirit  both  of  these  writings 
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were  dicteted.  Since,  then,  the  Proyerbi,  ui  their  essential  paxt 
(which  is  unquestionably  contained  in  the  second  portion,  namely, 
frcnn  chi^.  10  to  chap.  22 :  16),  ipust  be  referred,  both  in  lan- 
guage and  matter,  to  Solomon,  and  since  there  is  absolutely  no 
^ound  why  we  should  depart  firom  this  unalterable  tradition  (1 
Kings  5 :  11,  Pror.  10 :  1,  Eccl.  12:  9) ,  we  are  necessitated  to  as- 
s^  the  speeches  of  Elihu,  as  also  the  rest  of  the  book  of  Job,  to 
the  same  age ;  that  is,  to  refer  them  to  the  age  of  Solomon  himself, 
or  to  the  age  immediately  succeeding  him.  With  regard  to  the 
Aramaic  forms,  of  which  not  a  trace  occurs  in  the  {Nrologue  or  the 
epilogue, — ^these  we  must  attribute  to  the  intention  of  the  author, 
not  to  sdlow  his  characters  entirely  to  belie  their  native  place ; 
just  as  also  the  poet  himself,  by  peculiarities  similar  to  those  of 
Amos,  shows  his  own  native  h<Mne  to  have  been  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  country.    For  in  like  manner  as  Amos  writes  >)nDD,for 

^f^C^kf^y  80  also  does  the  author  of  Job  write  a&Py  34 :  36,  fior  pMi^, 

Isa.2:6. 

Thus,  then,  I  trust  that  I  have  come  in  an  unprejudiced  manner 
to  the  result,  that  we  must  fix  the  composition  of  Job  in  the  time 
before  Jeremiah  and  Amos,  and  ahoui  the  time  of  Solomon.  For 
even  should  any  one  at  length  succeed  in  proving,  upon  unques- 
tionable evidence,  that  the  Proverbs  were  first  collected  together  in 
the  age  of  Hezekiah,  yet  it  would  not  be  possible  to  deny  their 
first  authorship  to  Solomon ;  so  that  we  should  still  be  driven  back 
again  to  the  age  of  Solomon,  as  that  to  which  the  book  of  Job  must 
be  referred 
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ARTICLE  IX. 
CRITICAL    NOTICES. 

1.  A  Cwdopadia  cf  BibHeai  LUtreOw.  EdUed  6y  Johm  Kitto,  D.D.,  FSJL  EdUar 
of^'TkePietonatBibU:*    jSmAwt  of  *^T%t  Huiory  <md  Bi^aieal  Q^ograp^ 

.  tine,''  dc^^,  WmttroUdh^mmunm  ii^iwwingj.  dvoli.  8¥0.  pp. 804, 996.  New 
York,  M.H.  Newman  li  Co.    1846. 

The  limits  of  a  notice  like  the  present  forbid  sach  a  description  of  this  learned 
work  as  its  merits  deserve,  or  sufficient  to  give  the  reader  a  justidea  of  its  plan.  We 
regard  it  a  most  important  and  practically  useful  contribution  to  the  cause  ^  sound 
Biblical  learning,  and  have  no  abubt  that  it  will  soon  take  the  place,  in  the  estimate 
of  scholars,  of  every  compilation  of  the  kind.  The  work  of  Calmet,  especially  as  re- 
vised by  Dr.  Robinson,  and  the  more  miscellaneous  volume,  the  Encyclopesdia  of 
Religious  Knowledge,  though  they  have  served  a  useful  purpose,  are  so  strikingly 
defective  in  manv  of  the  most  important  departments  of  aidueology,  and  contain  so 
little  of  the  results  of  modem  research,  as  to  be  painfully  inadequate  to  the  wants  of 
the  student  The  present  work  not  only  supplies  this  long  and  deeply-felt  deficiency, 
but  enters  into  the  discussion  and  explanation  of  important  questions  of  philo- 
logy and  aichseology.  which  no  mere  Biblical  or  Theological  Dictionarv  ever  BeibKe 
attempted.  We  can  in  no  way  put  the  reader  in  possession  of  the  origmalitv,  com- 
prehensiveness, and  real  utility  of  the  work,  so  well  as  by  simply  gin^tng  (ts  plan, 
and  indicating  its  seneral  contents. 

Besides  the  brief  notices  of  every  important  thing  relating  to  the  Bible,  the  work 
presents  a  large  number  of  independent  treatises  on  diffisrent  subjects  in  Biblical  Lit&> 
rature,  from  a  great  varie^  or  writers,  over  forty  in  number,  and  among  whom  axe 
some  of  the  most  eminent  and  learned  men  in  Enp^land,  Germany,  and  the  United 
States,  each  in  that  department  of  study  to  which  his  chief  investigations  have  been 
directed.    Among  the  German  contributors,  we  notice  the  well  known  names  of  Dr. 
Credner  of  Giessen,  Dr.  Ewald,  of  Tubing^  Profl  Hiivemich,  of  Kdnigsberg,  Drs. 
Hengstenbeig  and  Jacobi,*  of  Berlin,  Drs.  Tiiolttck  and  Neander,  of  Halle.    The 
department  of  BiUical  introduction  and  criticism  is  rich  with  learning.    Introduc- 
tions to  the  Pentateuch,  and  its  several  books,  are  given  by  Profl  Havemich ;  to  Job  by 
Profl  Hengstenb^rg ;  to  the  Apocal  vpse,  by  Dr.  Davidson,  of  Manchester :  to  the  New 
Testament,  by  Pr^.  Tholudk— all  of  which  are  at  once  ludd,  comprehensive,  and 
profound.    c5n  Natural  EUstory  a  great  varie^.  of  exceedingly  valuable  and  interest- 
ing matter  appears  firom  some  of  the  most  emment  livinff  naturalists.    A  number  of 
articles  on  medical  subjects,  also,  are  very  valuable.    On'the  great  subject  of  Geo- 
graphy, the  contributions  of  Dr.  fcitto,  the  Editor,  are  of  rare  interest,  and  the  result 
of  long  years  of  study,  which  have  given  him  unquestionable  eminence  in  that  de- 
partment   He  is  assisted  by  several  other  sdiolars  of  note.    The  subject  oi  Archas- 
ologyisparticulariyfull,  minute  and  very  valuable.    The  articles  are  plentifullT 
illustrated  with  drawings  and  wood  cuts,  which  much  enhance  their  usefulness.    A 
large  number  of  very  l^med  articles  not  embraced  in  either  of  these  seneral  divi- 
sions, appear,  flrom  pens  that  will  be  sine  to  command  the  respect  of  the  learned 
world.    Among  these  we  mention  *' Angels''  and  "  Heaven,"  by  the  Editor;  "  Ca- 
naan" by  Dr.  Alexander;  "Creation,"  by  Prof!  Powell;  "Gnosticism."  "Greek 
"  PhUosq^y,"  and  "  Logos,''  by  Mr.  Pott^,  Oxford ;  "  InsfOration,"  and  "  Mirades^" 
by  Dr.  Woods;  " Intmretation  and  Hermeneutics,''  by  Dr.  Credner;   "  Mann^ 
scripts''  and  "  Tabnud,"  by  Dr.  Davidson.    "  Diqieision  of  Nations  and  Confusion  of 
Tonfi^ues,"  by  Dr.  Pve  Smith.    The  wosk.  is  no  less  rich  in  articles  of  biqsraphy 
and  history ;  some  ii  which  areconoeived  with  hi^  artistic  ddU,  and  embodied  in 
eloquent  language. 

The  enlistment  of  so  many  scholars  fai  tiw  productioa  of  a  'single  work;  each  one 
presenting  in  a  brief  compass,  the  results  of  a  life-time  of  research,  m  predselv  the  mat- 
ters where  he  is  most  at  home  ;  could  not  fkil  of  enrichingit  with  an  amount  oi  learning 
andschotarshk>to  which,  of  courBe,  the  woric  of  no  singwmind,  however  great,  could 
pretend.    And  if  it  be  thought  to  lack  uniQr,  andtoeAibit  unquestionable  ineqnali- 
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ties  of  exoellenee  and  style,  yet  the  advantages  of  comWniogthe  strength  of  so  great 
a  number  of  scholars,  must  m(»e  than  ccmnterbalance  any  inconyeaience  of  that 
kind.  And  when  it  is  considered  that  the  work  strictly  excludes  all  subjects  of  The- 
ology and  Church  Government,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  chances  of  any  essential  disa- 
greement in  opinion  are  very  dight ;  and  the  reader  can  be  assured  that  they  are  too 
sli^C^  be  generally  notioBO,  much  less  to  interfere  with  the  utility  of  the  work. 
^JWe  havo  preferred  to  devote  the  little  s^ntce  we  have  to  a  brief  sketch  of  the  con- 
tents (^tKe  wodc,  to  enlarging  uponjits  merits,  or'expressing  the  real  satisfaction  we 
feel  with  it  That  it  will  be  found  incalculabhri  superior,  in  point  of  scholarship, 
accuracv.  and  comprehensive  learning,  to  any  other  smiilar  work,  we  do  not  doubt  at 
aU.  i^d  that  it  supplies  a  very  great  want,  in  the  present  posture  of  Biblical  study 
in  this  country,  we  are  equally  confident  In  some  important  respects,  there  will  be 
felt  some  deficiencies ;  but  taken  together,  it  is  a  monument  of  labor  and  learning,  in 
the  possession  of  which  the  Biblical  student,  the  clergyman,  and  the  Church  at  large, 
maybe  sincerely  and  cordially  congratulated.  Its  very  neat  and  accurate  typogra|tty, 
ana  its  low  price,  combine  to  enhance  its  worth ;  and  its  general  circulation  is  a  mat- 
ter in  which  we  are  willing  to  confess  our  decided  interest 

3.  8ujerings  of  CkrisL     By  a  Layman;     Second  ediiion,  Revised  and  EiUarged. 
Harper  &  Brothers. 

This  work  was  reviewed  at  some  length  in  the  July  number  of  the  Biblical  Re- 
pository. Since  that  time  the  present  enlarged  edition  has  been  published.  Besides 
additions  in  many  parts,  there  nave  been  inserted  two  whole  chapters  in  corroboration' 
of  the  main  argument  The  book  has  already  attracted  a  good  degree  of  notice, 
.  both  for  its  doctrine  and  its  style.  A  second  edition,  in  so  short  a  period,  shows  that 
it  has  taken  a  deq>  hold  upon  the  public  mind,  and  bids  fair  to  ranx  hereafter  among 
ottr  standard  theological  works.  To  our  own  mind,  although  we  cannot  subscribe 
to  every  sentiment,  it  combines  some  of  the  closest  sjjecimens  of  logical  reasoning, 
with  an  eloquence  of  style  seldom  found  as  its  associate.  We  are  glad,  however, 
to  see  that  tne  writer  has  softened  and  modified  some  expressions  of  the  first  edition, 
which,  although  they  might  seem  nattiral  and  appropriate  to  one  whose  whole  soul 
was  filled  with  the  solemnity  and  importance  of  the  doctrine,  might,  to  others,  whom 
the  author  would  wish  to  convince,  appear  extravagant  and  h5rperbolical. 

It  is,  of  course,  impossible,  in'  such  a  brief  notice,  to  present  an  adequate  synopsis 
*  of  the  work  to  those  who  have  never  read  it  We  wouM  simply  state  that  it  main- 
tains the  doctrine,  that  Christ  saffered  in  his  entire  personality,  or  in  the  totality  of 
his  character  as  human  and  divine— that  there  was  that  about  his  death  which  could 
not  have  been  predicated  only  of  his  hmnanit3r ;  something,  in  short,  which  must  be 
tegBided  as  snperhimian  and  awfully  mysterious,  in  consequence  of  the  presence 
and  participation  of  the  divine.  In  this,  too,  &e  author  finds  the  great  mystery  of 
the  atonement,  that  dread  peculiarity  of  this  doctrine  which  places  an  impassaUe 
gulf  between  those  who  hold  it  truly,  and  all  the  varieties  ol  those  who  would  so 
pervert  language  as  to  brine  widely  difiering  dogmas  under  one  common  name.  The 
actual  sufferings  of  the  divinity  make  a  distinction,  never  to  be  erased  or  obscured, 
between  the  Orthodox  and  all  unitarian,  Pelagian,  and  some  Orthodox  uses  of  the 
word  atonement 

It  may  be  stated,  generally,  that  the  autiior  employs  two  principal  methods  o£  argn- 
mentation.  One  is  directly  ftom  the  simplicity  of  Scripture,  which  uses  no  quaUfi- 
cation  when  it  speaks  of  the  sufferings  of  Christ,  neither  referring  them  to  his  divinity 
nor  his  humanify,  but  to  the  indivisible  perscmality  in  which  they  are  both  for  ever 
embraced.  It  was  Christ  that  sufifisred,  and  Christ  was  HE,  wno,  being  before  all 
worlds  the  Eternal  Son  of  God,  assumed  humanity  in  the  womb  of  the  virgin.  TVPi 
su^red.  Whatever  the  pronoun,  or  the  name  Christ  embraced,  that  being  or 
personality  tujferedf  and  bore  the  wrath  of  GKxi  for  the  sins  of  his  redeemed  people. 
In  carrying  out  this  argmnent  from  the  Scriptural  language,  the  writer  shows  iiis 
chief  force:  Exceptions  may  be  taken  to  some  explanations  of  particular  texts,  but 
the  general  argument  itself  seems  to  us  to  be  one  to  which  it  must  be  difficult  to  make 
a  s^istactory  reply. 

The  next  most  common  method  of  reasoning  has  reference  to  those  states  or 
relations,  which,  ^t  ,is  admitted,  must  be  predicated  of  the  divinity,  or  the  whole 
scheme  of  redemption  fails  of  support.  The  Eternal  Son  did  in  some  way  empty 
himself  of  his  Glory.    God  did  become  incarnate.    If,  then,  as  the  author  mamtyifnn 
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with  groat  poww,  ihue  states,  at  aMomptioDa,  or  this  beaomiag,  does  not  Imply  im- 
perfectkm,  and  is  not  inccmsistent  with  tne  divine  immutability,  neither  does  the  fiEict 
of  that  voluntary  submission  to  suffering  which  is  necessarily  implied  in  them.  In 
connection  with  this,  attention  is  given  to  the  general  doctrines  of  the  divine  immuta- 
biU^ ;  in  treating  ot  which  the  strength  of  the  argument  consists  in  adhering  to  the 
simplicity  of  Scripture,  in  opposition  to  that  reasoning  which  claims  to  be  more  in 
aooordance  with  an  abstract  or  philosophical  view  of  tms  awful  subject 

In  the  preceding  edition,  the  writer  nad  too  freely  admitted,  as  we  think,  lliat  the 
ireneral  voice  of  the  church  was  against  him.  In  the  present,  he  has  inserted  an 
able  historical  view  of  the  doctrine,  and  the  controversies  in  relation  to  it,  proving, 
as  we  think,  to  those  who  attach  value  to  such  considerations,  that  it  is  fkr  fix>m 
havhkg  been  altogether  out  of  the  line  even  of  decretal  church  authority.  In  con- 
nection with  this  idea,  there  is  presented  an  appendix,  containing  extracts  from  the 
hymns  of  the  church  at  various  periods,  and  under  its  most  varying  |iiuises.  These 
do  certainly  show,  that  whatev^  place  the  doctrine  may  have  had  m  symbols  and 
worlcB  of  speculanve  theology,  the  sufferings  c^  the  Redeeming  God  have  ever  been 
deemed  an  idea  essentially  requisite  to  impart  vividness  and  power  of  emotion  to  the 
sacred  feeling,  either  of  the  public  or  domestic  altar.  Every  reader  must  be  struck 
with  this  most  interesting  collection  from  the  sacred  Ijrrics  of  the  Roman  Cath<^, 
Bpiacc^l,  Presbjrterian,  German,  Baptist,  and  Methodist  churches,  all  testifying 
with  one  voke,  that  however  the  doctrine  may  have  been  absent  from  the  pulpit  or 
from  didactfc  works,  it  has  been  ever  present  to  what  may  be  truly  shrled  the  heart 
of  the  church,  as  shown  in  the  unreproved  and  unqualified  language  of  her  spiritual 
songs.  The  author  thinks,  and  we  agree  with  him,  that  hyperbole  here  is  not  a  meie 
haraaless  poetical  license.  If  not  grounded  on  a  most  solemn  verity,  it  approaches, 
to  say  the  least,  to  blasphemy.  With  equal  truth  and  eloquence  does  he  say : — 
"  Sacred  poetry  must  not  dare  transplant  into  consecrated  soil  flowers  gathered  in 
fidrrland.  The  hymns  of  praise  breathed  forth  in  God's  earthly  house  must  be 
tnunfnl  as  the  sister  chants  ot  the  upper  sanctuary.'' 

3.  7%e  Hfbmo  Chrammar  of  Qesmius^  as  ediUd  by  Boediger,  TrcmdaUd^  vnih  adix^ 
tianSf  and  also  a  Hebrew  CkrestonuUhy,    B^  M.  Stuart.    M.  H.  Newman  d&  Co. 

Gesemi^  Hebrew  Grammar,  Fourteenth  Ediiton^  as  revised  by  Dr,  E,  Rbdiger,  TVanh 
laUd  by  T.  J.  Cohamt,  D.D.    D.  Appleton  &,  Co. 

Prot  Stuart,  who  was  about  preparing  a  new  edition  of  his  well  known  Hebrew 
Grammar,  chose  to  substitute  for  it,  Rddiier's  splendid  edition  of  Gesenius'  Grammar, 
which  latdy  appeared  in  Germany.  Prof  Conant,  who  had  transhtted  the  previous 
edition  of  Gesenius'  work,  has  also  ftunished  a  translation  of  this  edition— so  that  two 
veraions  of  the  same  work  appear  simultaneously,  and  have  an  appearance  of  rivalry 
which  does  not  exist,  ihrof.  Stuart's  modifications  conform  the  work  substantiallv 
«>  his  previous  editipns,  includiog  of  course  the  valuable  additions  of  Rodiger.  It 
may  therefore  be  regarded  as  a  new  issue  of  his  own  Grammar,  and  will  probaUv  be 
adopted  by  the  large  dass  of  scholars  with  whom  his  Grammar  is  a  favonte.  Tnose 
who  have  been  accustomed  to  Gesenius*  Grammar  unaltered,  will  of  course  prefer 
Prof.  Conanf  s  copy.  They  are  in  the  main  ^uite  alike,  as  indeed  they  must  be ;  but 
yet  differ  enough  to  give  each  a  character  of  its  own. 

Rodiger's  improvements  to  die  original  work  of  Gesenius  possess  great  value. 
The 'whole  work  is  methodized,  and  much  new  matter,  the  result  of  learning  second 
to  thit  of  no  other  living  scholar,  introduced.  Of  Gesenius'  Grammar  itself,  the  basis 
of  an,  it  is  impoarible  to  speak  too  highly.  The  simple  fact  of  its  being  simulta- 
neously adopted  by  two  such  eminent  Hebraists  as  Profs.  Stuart  and  Conant,  shows 
at  once  their  high  estimate^ of  it;  and  the  greater  fact  that  in  all  Christendom  it  has 
well  nigh  supplanted  every  other  grammar  of  the  language,  attests  more  strongly 
than  any  commendiOion  of  ours  could  do,  its  unquestionable  worth.  Both  editions 
noticed  above  are  neatiiy  printed. 

4.  Phct4jrial  lEsUtry  of  Inland,    Harper  and  Brothera 

A  reprint,  in  successive  numbers,  of  a  voluminous  History  of  Eng^d.  is  in  pro* 
gres  by  this  enterprising  house,  which  we  beg  especially  to  commend.  Aside  from 
tne  value  of  its  numerous  and  well-executed  iUustrative  engravings,  which  in  many 
iiMtfftnf^  help  out  the  impression  aimed  at  by  the  text,  in  a  striking  manner,  and  as  an 
object  of  art,  are  highly  creditable,  the  work  strikes  us  as  singularly  impartial,  erudite, 
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mdcampnikauire,  IthaftalKnaeopeenoiighto  alkywa  BdMte  rq«eBeMaH 
many  matters  of  interest,  nsnally  overlooked  in  historiayi  compoiitioDs;  aad  1b 
particiUarly  full  in  its  deUneations  of  the  progress  of  society,  the  arts  and  mann&o- 
tnres^  and  of  ihe  mc^al,  religions,  and  economical  [condition  of  the  people,  at  eaoh 
stage  o£  history,  and  of  the  bearing  of  political  measores,  and  public  events  upon 
them— a  feature  quite  too  rate  in  the  popular  works  of  the  kind.  It  is  written  in  a 
lucid  and  pleasing  style,  though  with  hardly  the  grace  of  Hume,  or  eloquence  of 
Gibbon ;  and  exhibits  research  and  painstaking  accuracy.  As  a  whole,  we  are  con- 
fident that  it  will  convey  a  much  more  correct  impression  of  the  deeds  and  the  men 
of  England,  and  leave  a  fax  more  wholesome  impression,  thim  any  dther  work  extant. 

&  A  TVtatm  on  JUgAra,  eomtaming  the  lated  improvmeiU$,    By  Cbaklbs  W.  Hace* 

LET,  D  J>.    Hai|)er  A,  Brothers. 

We  partidlarlv  admire  the  plan  which  Prof.  Haekley  proposed  to  himself— tiuU 
of  popularizing  the  results  of  recent  research  and  discovery  in  the  higher  departments 
of  ttus  science.  ~  The  treatises  mostly  in  use,  constructed  rears  ago,  are  far  bdiind 
the  times ;  and,  however  excellent  tor  beginners,  are  unfit  fbr  the  more  advanced 
stages  of  study.  But  whether  the  plan  has  not  been  carried  too  far,  and  some  pro* 
cesses  and  expositions  introduced  which  are  too  abstruse  and  complicated  to  be  suc- 
cessfully trea&d  in  an  elementary  work,  however  comprehensive,  some  will  be  dis- 
posed to  questicm.  It  may  safiely  be  pronounced  in  advance  of  any  American  com- 
pUation  in  respect  to  con^xrehensiveness  and  extent;  and  though  daiming  but  little 
originality,  it  preserves  a  good  degree  of  unity,  and  is  very  accurately  uid  neatly 
frinted. 

6.  Barpen*  New  JBeceDamjf  of  SUrimg  lAtmraUire. 

,  To  this  valuable  series  of  reprints^  there  has  been  lately  added  Sdiiller's  mlendid 
work,  the  History  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War.  which  is  a  model  of  its  kind.  Concise, 
accurate,  and  spirited,  It  takes  the  reader  through  the  tragic  story  with  unfisiltering 
interest,  and  leaves  a  definite  and  vivid  impression  of  the  men  and  the  events  of  that 
memorable  period.  The  fine  enthusiasm  felt  for  the  truly  great  men  that  figured  in 
the  war,  which  is  the  genial  offspring  of  the  author's  poetic  feeling  and  generous 
character,  also  lends  its  chanu. 

The  Use  of  the  Body  in  relation  to  the  Mind,  Is  another  valuable  little  volume, 
by  Qtoifs^  Moore,  M.D.,  demonstrating  the  mutual  influences  of  body  and  spirit 
The  relation  of  the  two  is  treated  rather  as  a  matter  of  science  than  in  its  rnonU  as- 
pects, but  suggests  materials  for  deep  and  profitable  reflection.  It  was  preceded  in 
England  by  another  similar  work,  on  the  power  of  die  mind  over  flie  body,  which  we 
should  suppose,  ouglit  to  aecompuiy  it. 

7.  l%i  Xhff^At^  eomidertd  m  eomuethn  with  the  mtic&tumt  of  Seimee,    By  Jiooi 
BioELOW,  M.D.    Harper  &  Brothers.    2  ydi».  13  mo. 

The  substance  of  this  work  has  before  appeared,  under  the  more  distinctive  title 
of  Elements  of  Technology,  which  very  accuratelv  describes  its  character. 
It  is  a  very  comprehensive  ddscrifition  of  the  theorv  ana  scientific  principles  of  the 
whole  ranffe  of  the  useM  aits,  with  definitions  of  the  terms,  technics,  tools,  and  the 
like,  used  in  connection  with  tnem.  It  is  the  work  of  a  scholar  of  extensive  practi- 
cal knowledge,  and  may  be  relied  <m.  For  utility  of  reference  and  general  inrorma- 
tkm  in  ihtae  matters  of  universal  interest,  there  is  probably  no  nutnual  diat  is  at 
once  so  condse  and  satisfactory  as  this. 
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ARTICLE  I. 

THE  LAW  OF  PROGRESS  IN  ITS  APPLICATION  TO  CHRISTIANITY. 

B7  Rbt.  Wiluuc  AoAiit,  D.  D.,  Ktw  York. 

Among  the  many  theories  which  have  been  advocated  concerning 
the  condition  and  prospects  of  society,  that  which  affirms  its  gradual 
and  certain  advancement  has  now,  at  length,  obtained  a  very 
general,  if  not  universal  prevalence.  During  the  last  two  hundred 
and  fifty  years,  the  human  intellect  has  developed  an  unprece- 
dented activity.  Discoveries  have  been  pushed  into  the  secrets 
of  the  sea,  the  air,  and  the  earth ;  inventions  have  been  multiplied 
to  subserve  the  convenience  of  civilized  man ;  the  boundaries  of 
knowledge  have  been  greatly  enlarged ;  and  the  general  condition 
of  the  world  has  assumed  a  new  and  brighter  promise.  That  the 
^^  golden  age"  is  past  already,  is  a  dream  of  pagan  myihologj. 
Ours  is  the  day  of  hope  and  expectation ;  and  as  the  face  of  the 
whole  earth  revives  imder  the  breath  of  Spring,  so  do  all  depart- 
ments of  science,  physical  and  intellectual,  partake  of  that  pro- 
gressive impulse  which  is  abroad  in  the  earUi. 

In  these  circumstances,  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  pro- 
vince of  religion  would  long  remain  uninvaded  by  the  universal 
spirit  of  motion  and  innovation.  At  len^,  we  have  heard  it 
affirmed,  and  this  no  longer  by  an  avowed  infidelity,  but  by  pro- 
fessed religious  teachers,  that  the  Christian  religion  is  capable  of 
many  essential  improvements ;  and  that  it  must,  and  wiU,  indeed, 
undergo  many  important  modifications,  or  prove  itself  altogether 
unequal  to  an  affe  of  brightening  light  and  progress. 

Let  us  not,  therefore,  be  judged  as  one  that  beateth  the  air, 
irhen  we  announce  for  our  theme,  the  Law  of  progress  in  Us  ap- 
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plicaHon  to  Revealed  Christianity.  Is  there  a  place  in  the  Chris- 
tian system  for  the  operation  of  this  lawl  If  so,  what  is  its  pro- 
vince, and  what  its  umits  7 

The  extremes  of  opinion  which  are  entertained  in  many  circles 
upon  this  subject,  must  deliver  any  attempt  at  its  discussion  from 
the  imputation  of  being  untimely  and  impertinent. 

It  is  asserted,  on  the  ofte  hand,  that  a  religious  system,  introdu- 
ced centuries  ago  for  the  advantage  of  comparatively  rude  and  igno- 
rant tribes,  cannot,  in  the  nature  of  things,  be  suited  to  an  erudite  and 
philosophic  people  in  their  highest  civilization.  Moses,  it  is  said, 
nad  his  day  and  his  mission ;  well  did  he  fulfil  them.  His  religious 
system  accomplished  its  end,  and  then  passed  away  as  visionary 
and  obsolete.  In  like  manner,  it  is  added,  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  in 
progress  of  time,  established  a  new  and  more  simple  religious  faith. 
He  accomplished  his  mission.  But  it  would  be  altogether  con- 
trary to  every  analogy,  to  suppose  that  Christianity,  in  its  original 
form,  would  prov«  itself  equal  to  the  later  necessities  of  the 
world ;  and  so  an  exception  to  tnat  general  law  by  which  all  that  is 
old  is  ready  to  vanish  away.  There  will  be  other  Christs,  and 
other  and  advancing  Christianities.^  The  human  mind  is  no  more 
stationary  or  retrograde ;  and,  therefore,  revelations  which  were 
made  for  its  benefit  in  the  twilight  of  time,  partaking  as  they  do  of 
a  fixed  [quality,  must  be  superseded  by  other  and  nigher  disclo- 
sures, which,  in  their  turn,  becoming  effete,  must  be  surpassed  and 
forgotten  in  the  still  farther  progress  of  philosophy  and  religion. 

Such  are  the  sentiments  incorporated  with  a  certain  description 
of  philosophy,  which,  in  spite  of  its  insufferable  mannerism,  has 
attained  to  no  inconsiderable  notoriety  in  Crermany,  and  in  some 
parts  of  the  United  States. 

In  the  opposite  extreme  are  those,  who,  failing  to  distinguish 
between  Christianity  itself,  and  Christian  theology,  which  is  but 
its  outward  form  and  expression,  look  with  distrust,  and  suspicion, 
and  jealousy  upon  the  bare  mention  of  improvement  and  prepress 
in  the  latter,  as  though  it  were  nothing  else  than  an  insult  to  the 
former.     No  equivocal  displacency  do  they  manifest  towards  any 
form  of  expression  which  is  new — believing   that  the  *'  old  is 
better."     They  have  no  feith  in  progress  at  all.     Their  category 
of  wisdom  is  briefly  summed — <^  Be  stiUJ*^    Verily,  they  cannot 
comprehend  the  suggestion,  that  it  may  be  possible,  without  dero- 
gating from  the  perfection  of  Christianity,  for  them  to  acquire 
some  new  ideas,  concerning  Christian  doctrine ;  and  believing  that 
their  theological  system,  like  the  subject  to  which  it  relates,   is 
incapable  of  change  and  improvement,  they  regard  those  who 
would  attempt  any  modification,  as  presumptuous  and  profane. 

Between  these  remote  extremes  is  there  an  intermediate  space 
tapable  of  exact  definition,  which  it  is  wisdom  for  us  to  compre- 
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hend,  and  neccessary  for  us  to  defend?  Beliering  that  there  is, 
our  present  article  will  humbly  undertake  to  set  forth  the  limits 
within  which  this  principle  of  progress  has  and  may  develope 
itself  in  connexion  with  a  revealed  Christianity.  Many  delude 
themselves  by  false  analogies,  on  this  whole  subject.  We  have 
no  faith  in  any  pretended  or  expected  amendment  of  Christianity. 
There  has  been,  as  we  shall  show,  a  progress  in  the  develop- 
ment of  Christianity- itself,  in  former  ages,  such  -as  we  are  not  to 
expect  for  time  to  come. 

The  Progress  of  Science,  is  an  expression  suflSciently  familiar 
to  our  ear.  In  strictness  of  speech,  what  does  it  denote  1  Simply 
the  rectification  of  human  opinions  concerning  those  objects  to 
which  science  relates ;  and  never  such  changes  in  these  objects 
themselves,  as  imply  on  their  part  defect  and  falsity. 

The  planetary  system,  for  example,  as  a  system,  was  a  perfect 
thine,in  all  its  laws  and  attractions,  and  motions,  when,  at  the  close 
of  the  fourth  demiurgical  day,  its  Maker  said  of  it,  "  It  is  good.'' 
The  same  sun,  in  the  same  relative  position,  with  the  same  attrac- 
tions, shone  on  the  first  pair  in  Eden,  as  shines  to-^day  on  us. 
The  same  stars  which  look  so  thoughtfully  on  us,  shone  on  the 
tents  of  the  Idumean  Emirs,  when  Jem,  and  Eliphaz,  and  Zophar 
discoursed  concerning  Orion  and  the  sweet  influences  of  Pleiades. 
But  what  a  slow,  yet  certain,  advancement  there  has  been  in  the 
history  of  astronomy  as  a  science  !  What  a  vast  interval  between 
the  fancies  of  the  Chaldean  shepherd,  the  notions  of  the  Phoenician 
mariner,  and  the  demonstrations  of  celestial  mechanics  by  Newton 
and  Laplace !  Centuries  elapsed,  during  which  men  gazed  on 
the  evening  sky,  recorded  observations,  calculated  eclipses,  mea- 
sured time,  steered  ships,  before  the  motion  of  the  earth  was  at 
all  suspected.  The  system  of  astronomy,  elaborated  by  Ptolemy, 
with  all  its  error,  was  an.  advance,  containing  much  which  is  of 
value  to  the  present  day.  Twelve  hundred  years  more  elapsed, 
when  Copernicus  appeared,  sa3ritig,  in  the  words  of  Joshua,  which 
words  are  now  sculptured  on  his  monument  in  the  Church  of  Cra- 
cow— ^^Sta  Solj  ne  maveare  /''  Nor  was  the  system  yet  completed. 
The  laws  of  Kepler  afterwards  explained  seeming  irregularities  which 
confounded  Copernicus  and  Galileo ;  and  the  splendid  hypothesis 
of  Sii  Isaac  Newton,  verified  by  subsequent  experiments,  revealed 
the  imity,  the  harmony,  the  perfection  of  the  vast  planetarium  of 
the  heavens,  which  had  been  hid  for  ages  and  for  generations. 
Yet  Newton  died  in  ignorance  of  the  (Jeorgium  Sidus ;  and  there 
yet  remain  unexplained  phenomena  in  the  evening  sky,  to  provoke 
and  reward  the  thoughtful  observation  of  those  who  shall  follow  us. 

Progress  in  the  history  of  this  interesting  science,  is  perfectly 
intelligible ;  distinguishing  as  we  must  between  the  changeless, 
faultless  laws  of  nature,  and  the  gradual  advancement  and  rectK- 
cation  of  human  speculatioM  concerning  them. 
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What  else  do  we  mean  by  progress  in  all  those  sciences,  dis- 
coveries, and  inveptioiis,  by  which  the  general  improvement  of 
the  human  race  has  been  so  essentially  promotadl  Progress 
here,  has  not  been  an  improvement  of  nature,  mending  her  de- 
fects>  altering  her  course,  and  gradually  becoming  more  perfect 
and  propitious  9  but  it  has  been  the  result  of  a  closer  observation, 
and  a  more  copious  induction,  and  a  more  accurate  analysis,  and 
a  more  patient  experiment,  and  a  bolder  enterprise  on  the  part  of 
those  who  have  believed  in  nature's  truth  and  faithfulness. 

The  structure  of  the  human  body  was  after  the  same  model  at  the 
first  as  now,  but  great  has  been  the  progress  in  physiology  and  phar- 
macy.    The  hearty  the  brain,  the  nerves,  the  viscera,  the  irritable 
fibre,  each  and  all  performed  the  same  functions  in  the  days  of 
Hippocrates  and  Galen,  as  of  Hartey  and  Stahl  and  Haller. 
The  continent  of  America  was  not  created  in  the  15th  century,  and 
all  at  once  made  to  emerge  from  the  waves  like  the  fabled  Delos, 
at  the  stjpoke  of  the  trident,  to  answer  a  great  purpose.     Had  the 
Grecian  argosies  passed  the  pillars  of  Hercules,  and  ploughed  the 
main  three  thousand  miles  towards  the  setting  sua,  they  would 
as  certainly  have  reached  the  Western  Hemisphere  as  did  the 
more  adventurous  galleys  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  centuries 
later.    The  little  pilot  which  now  maintains  its  post  on  the  deick  of 
every  ship  that  floats,  unblinded  by  darkness,  undaunted  by  dan- 
ger, unexhausted  by  fatigue,  has,  from  the  beginning  of  the  world, 
pointed  as  faithfuUv  to  the  pole,  as  when  recently  discovered  by 
the  eye  of  thoughtnd  observation.     The  expansive  power  of  steam 
was  just  as  capable  of  application  to  safe  and  rapid  locomotion  on 
land  and  sea,  to  all  ponderous  and  delicate  enginery,  in  the  days 
of  Thales  and  Archimedes  as  of  Watt  and  Fulton..    Carbon,  nitre, 
and  sulphur,  mixed  in  certain  proportions,  would  just  as  certainly 
have  resulted  in  the  formation  of  that  explosive  grain  which  has 
changed  the  whole  aspect  of  modem  warfare,  in  tiie  days  of  Han- 
nibal or  JuUus  Caesar,  as  in  the  laboratory  of  Roger  Bacon.    It  was 
just  as  certain  that  a  few  bars  of  wood,  and  pounds  of  metal,  and 
ounces  of  ink  were  capable  of  imprinting  the  signs  of  thought  on 
parchment  and  papyrus,  in  the  days  of  the  Phoenician  Cadmus,  as 
centuries  later,  m  the  hands  of  the  Grerpian  Gutepburffh.     The 
lightning  which  gleamed  from  the  cloud,  when  the  old  Grecian 
and  Roman  augurs  appealed  to  its  glare  in  aid  of  superstition,  vma 
identically  the  same  form  of  natur^  agency  which  greeted  with  a 
responsive  spark  the  knuckle  of  Franklin^  'applied  to  the  kite 
string  of  his  son,  and  which  by  a  simple  process,  is  now  con- 
ducted innocuously  to  the  earth. 

Most  obvious,  therefore,  is  the  distinction  between  the  facts  and 
forces  of  nature  which  have  a  fixed  and  changeless  quality,  and  the 
opinions  which  men  may  entertain  concemii^  them.  Of  diese  facts 
men  may  remain  entirely  ignorant,  or  partially  informed,  may  in* 
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dulge  in  the  most  false  and  fanciful  speculations  concerning  them,  to 
be  corrected  by  a  more  carefiil  and  copious  induction.  Progress,  there- 
fore, in  the  inductiTe  sciences,  in  the  inventions  of  art,  in  CTeat  disco- 
reries,  has  not  been  the  result  of  any  advance  in  natursi  laws,  but 
an  improvement  in  the  education  of  man.  Nature  has  maintained 
her  own 'calm  and  truthful  and  changeless  quality^  without  freaks 
or  falsities  or  deflections;  and  man,  her  pupu,  has  gradually 
opened  his  eye  and  observed  her  regularities,  and  compared  and 
reasoned  and  discovered ;  and  the  more  he  has  interrogated,  the 
more  unreserved  has  been  the  response^  the  more  studious  he,  the 
more  has  he  been  rewarded,  the  more  mquisitive,  the  more  observ- 
ant, the  more  patient,  the  more  rapid  and  certain  has  been  his 
advancement. 

The  same  is  true  as  to  the  progress  of  intellectual  and  ethical 
philosophy.  If  there  has  been  any  advance  in  mental  philosophy, 
It  surely  is  not  owin^  to  the  production  of  any  new  fecuity,  hut  the 
better  analysis  and  classification  of  mental  phenomena.  The  sim- 
plej  object  of  intellectual  philosophy  is  to  explain  what  is ;  but 
the  same  faculties  of  perception-,  of  memory,  of  imagination,  of 
reason,  existed  in  the  days  of  P]rthagoras,  Flato,  and  Aristotle,  as 
of  Locke,  and  Kant^  and  Stewart.  What  has  the  progress  of  time 
to  do  with  tl^e  question  in  dilute  from  the  beginningr— whether 
ideas  are  the  images  of  objects  without,  or  interior  and  original 
types,  imparting  fife  and  form  and  power  to  objects  of  sense  1  The 
laws  of  mind  bein^  the  same  in  all  times,  what  can  be  meant  by 
the  progress  of  intellectual  science^  but  a  more  accurate  analysis  of 
mental  processes  ? 

Progress  there  {las  been  in  ethical  philosophy :  but  of  what  sort  1 
Have  new  obligations  been  discovered  in  our  interior  mechanism? 
Revelation  being,  for  the  present,  altogether  left  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, what  advantages  had  Clarke,  and  Leibnitz,  and  Butler,  and 
Edwards,  above  Socrates,  and  Epicurus,  and  Zeno,  and  Cicero,  in 
demonstjrating  the  nature  of  virtue,  and  the  laws  of  voluntary  action? 
The  same  laws  of  sensibility,  of  emotion,  of  desire  and  aversion, 
of  pleasure  and  pain,  of  happiness  and  misery,  were  in  operation 
within  every  human  breast,  when  the  Grecian  philosopher  dis- 
coursed in  the  otovc,  and  the  sage  of  Northampton,  and  the  Dean 
of  Carlisle  elaborated  their  theories  concerning  virtue.  If  there 
has  been  progress  in  ethical  philosophy,  it  has  been  owing,  not  to 
the  production  of  new  facts,  but  the  rectification  of  human  opin- 
ions concerning  things  which  have  remained  the  same  from  the 
be^nning. 

Turning  now  to  the  system  of  revealed  Christianity,  we  discern, 
at  a  glance,  one  peculiarity  by  which  it  is  distinguished  from  aU 
the  sciences  to  which  we  have  alluded.  The  planetary  system, 
we  are  authorized  to  believe,  as  a  system,  was  complete  when  the 
morning  stars  first  sang  togethet ;  but  the  system  of  Christianity, 
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as^  a  system^  was  not  complete  at  its  first  introduction.  There  has 
heen  a  process  of  facts  and  evejits,  constituting  that  system,  from 
the  beginning.  All  which  is  known  tons,  was  not;  and  could 
not  be  known  once.  ,  Facts  which  exist  now  bad  no  existence 
formerly.  The  time  was  when  the  whole  of  Christianity  was 
folded,  as  in  a  germ,  in  that  one  obscure  promise  of  a  Redeemer, 
which  cheered  the  apostate  pair  in  Eden.  All  of  Scripture,  and 
all  of  history,  are  but  the  gradual  developement  of  that  original 
intimation.  There  is  a  dramatic  unity  in  the  construction  of  the 
inspired  volume.  Genesis  and  the  Apocalypscf,  dissiihilar  thoush 
they  be  in  form  and  style,  relate  to  one  and  ihe  same  subject.  The 
silver  crescent,  turning  towards  us  its  delicate  rim  of  light,  and  the 
harvest  moon,  fuU  and  bright,  are  precisely  the  same  objects, 
though  in  different  phases.  It  is  the  first  grand  error,  preparatory 
to  all  others,  to.suppose  that  patriarchal  woiship  and  ^the  Mosaic 
code  were  opposite  and  incongruous  to  the  Christian  system. 
Readily  will  he  be  led  to  expect  that  Christianity  itself  will  at  a 
later  day  be  superseded  by  some  other  religious  system,  who  beV 
gins  by  misunderstanding  i,he  mission  of  Moses,  as  one  of  mistake 
and  falsity,  wholly  at  variance  with  the  Christian  system.  Chris- 
tianity, we  believe,  was  the  alpha,  and  will  be  the  omega  of  this 
world's  history — -the  one  drama  occupying  the  whole  of  time;  v 
"The  one  eternal  scheme  inyolving  alL" 

We  open  the  sacred  volume,. and  Genesis,  the  programme  of  the 
mighty  Act,  acquaints  us  .with  the  unity  of  our  race,  in  a  com- 
mon origin,  and  involved  in  a  common  apostacy«  Immediately, 
the  promise  of  a  future  redemption  is  announiced.  The  Levitical 
worship,  with  its  sacrifices and'ablulions,  its  types  and  shadows,  was 
language,  speaking  to  the  eye  concerning  Him  who  was  to  come 
to,  atone  far  human  guilt  The  book  of  Job,  one  of  the  earliest 
books  that  evei;  was  written,  represents,  as  such  a  book  should,  the 
cravings  of  the.  human  mind  and  heart,  amid  sorrow  and  sin,  after 
a  Redeemer.  The  writings  of  Solomon  present  the  utmost  of 
human  folly  and  wisdom,  in  contrast  with  that  divine  Wisdom,  who 
was  with  Grod  when  the  worlds  were  made.  The  book  of  Ruth, 
which,  on  any  other  principle  of  interpretation  would  seem  to  be 
without  relevancy  or  profit,  derives  all  its  meaning  from  its  historic 
account  of  the  families  from  which  i:he  Christ  was  to  come.  The 
testimony  of  Jesus  is  the  spirit  of  prophecy.  Whether  with  Isaiah, 
the  vision  of  Christ's  spintual  kingdom  hghts  up  the  gloom  of  the 
Jewish. captivity  with  inefiable  splendors;  or  with  Ezekiel,  we 
behold  all  forms  of  ritual  worship  superseded  by  the  glprious 
priesthood  of  Jesus  Christ ;  or  with  Daniel,  we  anticipate  the  ter- 
mination of  all  human  kingdoms  in  the  everlasting  dominion  of 
the  Prince  of  Peace ;  or  wim  Zechariah  or  Haggai,  rejoice  in  the 
Son  of  God,  as  the  true  glory  of  the  second  tehiple — in  one  and  all, 
we  behold  the  solenm  progress  of  the  same  Christianity  which  was 
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announced  at  Ae  beginnii^.  Mahichi  closes  the'soicient  canon,  with 
the  declaration  that  me  momingstar  would  soon  appear  to  herald  the 
approach  of  the  sun«  The  New  Testament  begins^butwitiinochange 
of  subject.  There  is  progress,  hut  the  progress  of  the  same  system. 
The  dawn  breaks  in  the  darkened  east  5  ^tis  twilight — 'tis  day.  The 
Sun  of  Righteousness  has  appeared : — ^*  Behold/'  say  the  Evan- 
gelists, '^  behold  the  Lamb  ot  Grod."  In.  the  book  of  the  Acts,  we 
see  Christianity^  in  motion,  in  action,  in  experiment,  and  in  suc- 
cess. Th^  Epistles  of  the  Apostles  present  didactic  expositions 
and  defences  of  this  well  developed  system ;  and  the  Apocalypse 
made  to  John  consoles  and  stimulates  a  ransomed  Church  with  the 
vision  of  an  ultinsate  extension,  and  triumph,  and  reward. 

Here  is  a  prepress  of  things^  and  not  of  speculatim  opMons. 
The  facts — ^thfe  events  which  make  up  the  system  of  Christianity, 
were  themselves  cumulative  and  pri^essive.  One's  position  m 
time  made  an  essential  difference  as  to  his  obtaining  a  correct  esti- 
mate of  Christianity.  As  to  natural  religion,  it  was  otherwise. 
Socrates  made  as  Skilful  use  of  the  statues  of  Polycletus  and  the . 
pictures  of  Zeuxis  in  silencing  the  atheist  Aristodemus,  as^  Dr. 
Paley  has  of  the  v^toh,  and  of  comparative  anatomy.  But  as 
to  the  great  system  of  justification  by  faith  in  the  atoning  blood  of 
Jesus  Christ,  the  apostles  were  Surely  in  a  better  condition  to  com- 
prehend it,  than  were  Moses  and  Isaiah.  Indeed,  there  was  a 
rapid  progress  of  things  during  the  brief  life-time  of  the  Eleven. 
The  mediation  of  Christ  was  better  understood  by  them,  after  his 
ascension,  than  before.  The  resurrection  of  the  Crucified  One  was 
the  crowning  fact  of  Christianity.  It  was  the  key  to  all  that  was 
obscure  and  enigmatical  befbre.  The  whole  system  was  now 
complete ;  and  in  their  preaching  was  actually  fulfilled  what  their 
Lord  had  predicted,  ^*  Greater  things  than  I  do,  shall  ye  do  ;'* 
because  they  could  tell  the  world  of  a  Savior,  slain,  ascended, 
glorified.  Thus  far  it  is  very  easy  to  comprehend  the  application 
of  the  law  of  progress  to  the  development  of  the  Christian  system ; 
and  we  have  dwelt  the  longer  upon  it  than  would  otherwise  have 
been  necessary,  because,  reasoning  from  the  analogy  of  the  past, 
many  have  believed  in  a  similar  advance  for  the  future. 

There  came  a  time,  then,  as  we  suppose,  when  the  system  of 
Christianity  was  complete.  When  did  this  occur  1  Obviously, 
with  the  crucifixion,  resurrection,  and  ascension  of  Jesus  Christ. 
Ghreat  words  were  those  which  were  uttered  by  the  Sufferer,  wlii,^ 
his  head  drooped  in  death — It  is  finished.  There  was  to  be  no 
ferther  progress  of  events  to  complete  the  Christian  system.  The 
disappearance  of  the  Lamb  of  Gkxl,  when,  ascending  from  Mount 
Olivet,  he  mingled  with  his  native  sky,  vras  the  grand  close  and 
climacteric  of  Christianity  as  a  system  of  truth  and  salvation. 
Ever  after  there  remaineth  no  more  sacrifice  for  sin.  There  can- 
not be  a  iiecond  Christianity,  without  falsifying  the  first.     The 
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differential  calculus  of  the  ancients  and  of  Descartes,  ¥ra8  not 
&Isi£ed  because  a  better  analysis  was  subsequently  discovered 
by  Leibnitx  and  Newton.  But  the  doctrine  of  Christ  would 
.furely  be  impugned,  if  any  other  system  -oi  salvation  were  to 
supersede  it  There  is  but  one  reli^on  now  for  the  whole  of 
time ;  and  this  system,  according  to  all  Protestant  churches,  is  con- 
taiued  within  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments*  It  is 
then,  in  a  real  sense^  a  fixed  and  changeless  object  We  expect 
no  new  revelation  ts  supersede  it.  We  do  not  look  for  the  disco- 
very of  any  better  faitn.  *^  Lo !  here,"  and  "  Lo !  there,''  have 
been  £Eimiliar  sounds  from  the  be^nning ;  but  we  do  not  believe  at 
all  in  discoveries  in  religion,  such  as  have  been  made  in  chemistry, 
in  pharmacy,  and  in  navigation.  Amidst  all  which  is  new  imd 
visionary,  all  hypotheses  and  all  imaginations,  all  philosophies  and 
all  reforms^one  thing,  we  know  there  is,  even  this  revealed  Chris- 
tianity, which,  like  the  polar  star,  never  wanders,  and  neverchans^es ; 
which,  immutable  itself,  is  suit^  to  all  changes  of  time  and  place 
and  events;  and,  perfect  itself,  will,  like  its  JMvine  author,  conti- 
Bue  the  same  to-day  and  for  ever,  modified  by  no  speculation, 
superseded  by  no  discovery,  capable  of  no  improvement. 

^  If  Christianity  be  a  complete  and  perfect  religious  system,  the 
Question  now  arises,  can  there  be  a  place,  in  connexion  with  it, 
Jfor  improvement,  and  for  prpgress  1  Certainly  there  can,  certainly 
there  is :  and  this  in  several  ways.  In  the  rectification  of  our  own 
opinions  and  speculations  concerning  Christiamty ;  and  in  the  growth 
of  our  own  faculties,  to  discern  more  and  more  of  its  innumerable 
relations  and  unfolding  glories. 

Though  Christianity  itself  is  perfect,  and  incapable  of  improve- 
mant,  yet,  in  the  mode  of  vtewii^y  and  comprehending,  and 
stating,  and  applying  Christianity,  there  has  been  already,  and 
will  be  for  time  to  come,  a  great  improvement  It  is  of  this  part 
of  our  subject,  that  we  wish  particularly  to  speak ;  for  here  it 
is  that  the  abstract  is  transmuted  into  the  practical. 

And  here  we  shall  be  led  to  observe,  that  although  Christianity, 
as  a  revelation  from  God,  is  a  perfect  system ;  although  the  know- 
led^  of  it  is  contained  within  certain  books,  few  in  number,  to 
which  a  word  laust  never  be  added,  and  from  which  a  word   is 
never  to  be  subtracted ;  yet,  so  it  was  that  in  the  very  beginning-, 
bv  processes  to  which  we  shall  culvert,  accretions  -of  error,  false 
philosophies,  vain  and  foolish  Speculations,  became  attached  to  the 
Christian  system,  and  incorporated  with  it ;  and  some  of  these, 
transmitted  from  generation  to  generation,  under  the  pressure  of 
authority,  have  continued  to  alloy  the  pure  gold  of  Christianity,  to 
weaken  its  strength,  and  obscure  its  light.    It  seems  to  be  a  part  of 
that  moral  discipune  to  which  the  audior  of  Christianity  has  sub- 
jected us,  in  our  earthly  education ;  that  by  thought  and  prayer,  by 
the  Word  and  the  Spirit  of  Gk)d,  we  should  work  ourselves  free 
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ftom  all  this  beggarly  bondage,  towards  a  more  simple  and  perfect 
appreciation  of  the  few  simple  facts  which  compose  the  Chpstian 
system.  Our  progress  in  the  science  of  theology  in  this  respect  is 
analogous  to  that  of  astronomy.  The  bodies  which  compjose  the 
planetary  system,  and  the  facts  which  constitute  Christianity,  are 
altogether  superior  to  human  speculations ;  and  they  roll  on  in 
their  own  orbits  undisturbed  by  the  ignorance  and  errors  of 
man.  But  the  opinions  which  men  entertain  of  these  facta;  the 
speculations  which  they  indulge  concerning  them;  the  forms  of 
statement  which  they  may  choose  for  the  expression  of  their 
(pinions;  these  may  admit  of  great  variety ;  receding  remotely 
from,  or  approximating  more  nearly  to  the  dimple  truth.  £^e- 
gious  and  long-lived  errors  early  became  incorporated  with  Christi- 
anity ;  but  they  must  at  length  be  disengaged  from  it,  and  leave 
her  heavenly  form  free  from  every  foreign  substance,  pure,  bright 
and  independent  in  its  own  element  of  truth  and  goodness.  The 
sun,  immediately  upon  !its  rising,  was  veiled  by  mists  and  vapors, 
which  followed  it  far  in  its  course,  and  threatened  to  shut  it  in ; 
now  and  then  it  woiUd  struggle  forth,  and  the  clouds  would  again 

father,  thicker  and  blacker  than  before ;  but  the  heavenly  orb  has 
ept  on  its  way,  and  the  time  is  coming,  ere  it  sets,  when  every 
obstruction  will  disappear,  and  the  sun,  imchecked,  undimmed, 
shaU  pour  its  golden  radiance  ujpo'n  a  calm  and  cloudless  world. 
Progress/  improvement  indeed,  tnere  nmst  and  will  be,  before  the 
world  is  released  from  all  those  ancient  errors  which  have  impeded 
the  power  of  a  perfect  Christianity. 

The  history  of  Christianity !  What  ominous  words  are  these ! 
That  history  is  yet  unwritten.  ,We  do  not  mean  the  record  of 
names,  and  events,  and  dates,  inclining  much  to  the  notion  pf  Lord 
Plunketty  that  these  are  little  better  than  old  almanacs ;  but  the 
origin,  the  influence,  the  transmission  and  reproduction  of  opinions. 

Considering  the  divine  origin  and  perfect  truth  (tf  Christianity, 
yfe  should  have  been  led  to  anticipate  for  it  a  fair  and  smooth 
career.  Yet  we  cannot  open  the  New  Testament  without  perceiv- 
ing that  Christianity,  when  beginning  its  progress  in  the  world, 
gradually  contracted  influences  firom  existing  institutions  and 
opinions,  as  rivers  are  tinged  and  impregnated  by  the  soils  through 
which  thej  flow ;  while  Uie  apostolic  epistles  abound  with  pre- 
dictions of'^apostaeiea  and  corruptions  which  were  to  appear  v^thin 
the  Christian  Church.  The  message^  to  the  Seven  Churches  show 
at  what- an  ^rly  day  pernicious  heresies  had  obtained. 

First  of  all  was  Judaism,  which  from  being,  in  its  origin,  a  pre- 
paratory part  and  portion  of  Christianity,  had  been  perverted  mto 
an  antagonistic  system.  The  epistles  to  the  Hebrews  and  the 
Galatians  show  conclusively  with  what  difficulty  the  infant  Chris- 
tianity broke  from  the  bondage  of  the  old  Jewish  faith ;  like  Mil- 
ton's lion  struggling  to  disengage  itself  firom  the  reluctant  sod»    . 
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Next  came  the  struggle  of  ChristiaDity- with  the  Gnostic  Philo- 
sophy ;  at  that  time  the  mistress  of  the  oriental  world.  Opposing 
her  own  universal  truths  to  the  popular  speculations  of  this 
Asiatic  rival,  [Christianity  triumphed ;  but  it  Was  then,  as  we 
shall  see  it  has  been  since,  that  in  triumphing  it  was  itself 
wounded  and  weakened;  and  while  vigorously  repelling  the 
distinct  forms  of  Gnostic  delusion,  at  a  very  early  period  it 
yielded  itself  to  the  more  insidious  seduction  of  Gnostic  principles. 
It  will  not,  of  course,  be  possible,  within  our  present  limits,  to 
verify  this  remark  by  copious  citations  from  patristic  authori- 
ties. Yet  we  distinctly  affirm  that  the  first  three  or  four  centuries 
of  the  Christian  period  com;  ivery  form  and  variety 

of  intellectual  and  religious  human  nature  is  sus- 

ceptible.    We  need  not  p  this  statement  by  an 

attempt  to  do  justice  to  the  i  id  men  of  that  remark- 

able era.     No  sympathy  hi  se  who  denounce  the 

Fathers,  with  ^indiscriminab  [lUerile  and  ignorant. 

The  ''accomplished  Etisebius,  the  gieat  and  good  Athanasius,  a 
man,  who,  m  the  judgment  of  Gibbon,  was  in  every  quality  of 
mind  and  person  fitted  for  a  throne,  the  excellent  Basil,  his  elo- 
quent friend  Gregory  Nazianzen,  the  erudite  Jerome,  the  illustrious 
Augustin,  he  of  "  the  flatning  heart,"  and  his  renowned  contempo- 
rary Chrysostom;  men  like  these  unsurpassed  in  brilliancy  of  genitis, 
in  power  of  eloquence,  extent  of  erudition ;  men,  who,  in  the 
deepening  shaded  of  barbarism,  trimmed  ttnd  watched  the  lights  of 
knowledge ;  these  surely  need  not  our  feeble  defence  against  the 
contemptuous  imputations  of  imbecility  and  ignorance.  For  all 
this,  so  thoroughlyimbued  was  the  theology  of  these  great  and  good 
men  with  the  influence  of  Gnosticism,  that  in  their  writings  are 
found  the  seeds  of  those  disastrous'  errors  which  brought  eclipse 
and  midnight  upon  Hie  Church  for  a  thousand  years.  It  is  not 
enough  to  say  that  the  truth  was  with  them ;  and  that'  we  may 
appeal  to  their  testimony  in  proof  that  the  voice  of  the  Church  has 
been  one  concerning  Christianity ;  for  the  truth  itself  is  often 
found  in  wrong  positions  and  relations.  Their  theology  was  of  a 
misled  quality,  and  became  the  parent  of  a  heterogenous  progeny^ 
It  was  like  the  centaurs  igid  satyrs,  which,  according  to  the  narra- 
tive of  Jerome,  the  famous  St.  Antony  met  on  his  way  to  the 
wilderness  cave  of  Paul  the  Eremite ;  human  faces  gibbering  and 
staring  on  the  bodies  of  goats  and  horses.  In  their  writings  it  is 
easy  to  find  the  substance  of  Christianity ;  and  in  the  same  con- 
nexion^ fancies  and  follies,  and  falsities,  which  sealed  the  fate  of 
Christianity  for  many  centuries.  Jansenism  claimed  to  be  identi- 
cal with  Augustinism,  as  we  believe  it  was ;  and  yet  the  Papal 
decre^^in  denouncing  Jansenism,  refers  to  the  writings  of  Augus- 
tin for  its  own  justification.  Both  were  consistent ;  for  the  simple 
feet  is,  that  in  the  writings  of  the  bishop  of  Hippo,  and  his  illustrious 
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contemporaries,  there  is  to  be  found  all  of  truth,  and  all  of  error. 
The  same  fountain  sent  forth  both  sweet  water  and  bitter.  The 
same  writer  is  authority  with  Pascal,  and  Calvin,  and  Turretin, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  Hild^brand  and  Bellarmin,  popes,  asectics, 
and  formalists  on  the  other.  We  wonder  not  that  the  Tra£tarians 
of  Oxford  appeal  so  frequently  to  the  sentiments  and  practices 
of  the  Fathers;  since  errors,  which  have  overshadowed  the 
Church  for  ages,  are  to  be  traced  directly  to  those  superstitions 
which  oriental  philosophy  entailed  iq)on  a  victorious  Christianity. 
Precisely  the  same  wajs  the  issue  of  the  stru^le  between 
Christianity  and  Pagan  Mythology.  It  conquered,  but  alas !  it  fell 
in  its  victory.  Gibbon  has  mos(t  accurately  expretoed  it :  "  The  reli- 
gion of  Constantine  achieved  the  final  conquest  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire, but  the  victors  themselves  wer^  insensibly  silbdued  by  the  arts 
of  their  vanquished  rivals."  The  Empire  was  brought  over  to  the 
£uth,  but  the  Church  was  also  infected  with  the  pomp  of  the  Em- 
pire. The  Pagans  .were  converted  to  Christianity,  but  the  wor- 
ship of  Christians  also  depraved  to  the  &shion  of  Paganism.* 
TertuUian,  in  the  second  century,  wrote  in  condemnation  of 
the  distinguishing  rites  and  Mythologies  of  Paganism.  Had  Ter- 
tullian  been  raised  from  the  dead  three  centuries,  later,  to  as^st  at 
the  festival  of  sonie  popular  saint  or  martyr,  he  would  have  been 
filled  with  astonishment  and.  indignation,  to  find  that  the. simple 
worship  of  Christianity  had  taken  into  its  alliance  the  pomp  and 
glitter  and  faith  of  the  bid  Pagan  temple.  The  testimony  of  every 
man  who  visits  the  Eternal  City  accords  exactlv  with  that  of  the  clas- 
sical hioCTapher  of  Cicero,  Dr.  Middleton,  whose  Celebrated  letter 
has  so  ably  demonstrated  the  identity  between  Papacy  and  Paganism. 
You  go  to  the  seven>hilled  city  promising  yourself  the  pleasure 
of  inspecting  the  authentic  monuments  of  antiquity ;  of  demon- 
strating the  certainty  of  those  histories  which  have  been  the  enter- 
tainment as  well  as  instruction  of,  our  younger  years ;  and  so  re- 
solve to  lose  but  little  time  in  observing  the  fopperies  of  the  pre- 
valent religion ;  but  you  are  surprised  to  find  that  the  very  reason 
which  you  thought  would  have  hindered  you  from  noticing  it  at 
aU,  is  the  chief  reason  which  engages  you  to  pay  it  great  atten- 
tion ;  for  nothing  so  much  aids  your  imagination  to  fancy  yourself 
wandering  about.ih  old  Rome,  as  to  obderve  the  religious  worship  of 
modem  Rome ; — ^all  li^hose  ceremonies  appear  to  have- been  copied 
from  the  rituals  of  primitive  mythology.^  Idolatry  has  not  been 
uprooted  from  its  ancient  site.  It  has  changed  its  name,  its  objects 
of  worship ;  but  its  forms,  its  spirit,  are  Uie  same.  Saints  and 
martyrs  have  taken  the  place  of  divinities  ;  but  it  matters  not  by 
what  name  the  sculpturea  marble  is  designated,  whether  Jove  or 

*  TunetiiL 

9  Letter  from  Rome  showing  an  exact  conTorniity  between  Popeiy  and  PaganiflHii 
by  ConyeWMiddletonjD.D^  London.    1813.    pp.,  171-^ 
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Jesas,  Apollo^  or  "Apostle,  Minexra  or  Madonna,  the  worship  of 
it  is  one  and  the  same  act. 

We  can  advert  to  only  one  other  of  the  more  remarkable  per- 
versions of  Christianity,  the  hereditary  effects  of  which,  still  visible, 
are  yet  to  be  rectified  by  a  simpler  th.eology. 

When  the  lost  writings  of  Aristotle  were  discovered,  and  the 
science  of  dialectics  Appeared  in  the  West,  the  Church,  alarmed  at 
its  process,  vigorously  opposed  the^  system  and  subtleties  of  the 
old  Philosopher;  But  .discovering  ere  long  that  it  was  a  power 
good  to  be  employed  against  heresy,  Christianity  compounded 
with  the  adversary  and  took  her  into  alliance.  Scholastic  theo- 
logy, to  employ  the  illustration  of  Banmgarten,  might  be  likened 
to  some  of  those  ludicrous  oddities  prohibited  in  tfa^  Levitical  code, 
such  as  the  ploughing  with  ^n  ox  and  an  ase  together — ^the  union 
of  honest  industry  and  preposterous  folly.  In  the  writings  of 
Thomas  Aquinas,  the  eagle  of  the  schools,  we  find  the  doctrines  of 
grace,  as  held  by  Augustin,  in  opposition  to  the  speculations  of  his 
renowned  rival^  Dflns  Scotus ;  but  the  best  account  that  can  be 
given  of  most  matters  discussed  with  such  profound  skill  by  the 
.  schoolmen,  is  this :  one-half  were  above,  and  the  other  half 
below  the  hiunan  faculties — abstractions  which  no  eaglets  eye  could 
discover;  follies  which  no  dunce  could  tolerate.  For  all,  this, 
scholastic  tiieology  had  its  use^  as  the  security  of  truth  in  times  of 
barbarism  and  cruelty.  Had  Christianity  then  been  abroad  as  a 
pure  and  living  form,  it  would  certainly  have  been  murdered  by 
the  Pharaohs  and  Herods  of  Rome :  so  the  dialecticians,  those  in- 
genious artisans  of  thought,  woVe  their  ark  of  bulrushes  and  hid 
It  out  of  sisht;  and  there'beneath  the  subtleties  of  th^  schools,  the 
life  of  Christianity  was  -  securely  preserved,  as  the  chrysalis 
in  its  temporary  grave,  tilt  the  appointed  time  should  oome,  when 
its  cerements  should  be  broken,  and  Christiaatty  should  once  more 
appear  on  a  freer  wing,  with  brighter  Cblors,  and  a  stronger  life. 

This  brief  allusion  to  some  of  the  more  palpable  corruptions  of 
Christianity  will  suffice  to  show  tht  need  which  existed  of  a  vast 
Rectification  of  opinion  concerning  (be  Christian  faith,  and  the  room 
which  there  was  for  great  improvements  in  Christian  theology, 
by  reason  of  those  falsities  in  which  Christianity  was  encrusted. 

We  come  down  to  the  Protestant  ReformatKW,  and  signs  of ' 
resuscitation,  and  life,  and  progress  are  everywhere  visible.  There 
was  a  man  whom  Grod  had  prepared  for  the  emei^ency,  whose 
opportune  labors  in  the  sixteenth  century  have  exerted  a  virider 
influence  upon  the  intellect  and  liberties  and  advancement  of  the 
Church,  than  any  uninspired  man  that  ever  lived.  Visiting  the 
city  of  Geneva  the  Christian  traveller  early  inquires  for  tiie  grave 
of  John  Calvin.  With  surprise  He  learns  that  the  spot  cannot  be 
designated.  Not  a  monument  of  any  description  marks  the  place 
in  the  cemetery  where  repose  the  ashes  of  the  great  theologian  of 
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the  Reformation.  Thoi^h  no  sculptured  stone  bears  his  eulogy y 
such  has  been  and  such  is  the  influence  of  his  life,  that  we  may 
take  our  stand  in  the  centre  of  the  civilized  world,  and  say  of  him, 
as  it  is  writtep  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  in  the  cathedral  of  St. 
Paul,  in  London :  "  Si  fnonumeTUum  reqtUrU  cir<:umspice.^^ 

The  name  of  Calvin  has  been  eulogized  and  defamed  by  many 
who  have  no  just  conception  of  hb  mission.  He  was  the  theolo- 
gian of  the  Protestant  Reformation*  That  appellation  belongs  to 
no  other.  The  wonderful  life  of  Martin  Luther,  the  Reformer, 
was  like  an  epic  poem — a  magnificent  drama  in  which  kin^  and 
armies,  cabinets  and  councils,  marches  and  revolutions  me3:e  up 
the  shifting  scenes  of  the  splendid  pageant.  Too  much  cannot 
be  said  in  praise  of  some  of  his  theolc^cal  theses ;  but  it  is  no 
derogation  from  his  just  and  lofty  fame  to  affirm  that  his  theology 
was  not  distinguished  by  completeness,  by  sjrstem*  Finding  in  the 
Word  of  Grod  the  great  doctnne  of  justification  by  faith,  it  was  to 
him  like  the  discovery  of  a  new  continent,  or  the  fbariner's  com- 
pass. Enamored  with  the  life  and  glory  of  this  one  truth,  he 
believes  in  nothing  else.  He  did  not  learn  how  to  frame  all  of 
Scripture  into  one  compact  and  symmetrical  system.  The  epistle  of 
James  upon  good  works  he  never  could  speak  of  with  any  patience.^ ' 

When  the  basis  of  the  old  Jewish  economy  was  to  be  broken  up 
by  the  introduction  of  a  better  hope,  the  bold  and  impetuous  Peter, 
and  the  other  fishermen  and  tax-gatherer's  in  his  company,  were 
sufficient  to  arouse  attention  to  the  new  opinions;  but  when  the 
storm  was  raised,  and  inquiry  was  active,  and  the  new  faith  was  to 
be  carried  into  schools  and. councils ;  when  it  was  to  be  vindicated 
before  the  Areopagites  of  Athens,  and  the  philosophy  of  Rome,  then 
did  God  appoint  that  young  man  who  had  been  educated  at  the 
feet  of  Gamaliel,  an  adept  in  canon-law,  a  proficient  in  tongues, 
and  skilled  in  logic  and  rhetoric*^  Analagous  to  this,  in  many 
respects,  was  the  mission  qf  the  French  Reformer.  Luther  and 
Zwingle  had  gone  before,  and  the  whole  mass  of  European  mind 
was  in  a  state  of  perilous  agitation.  Possessed  of  ^  strong  and 
healthy  intellect,  acute  in  discrimination,  patient  of  research, 
addicted  to  study  as  the  gr^at  pleasure  of  his  life ;  lus  attenuated 
frame  and  pallid  face  betraying  a  life  purely  intellectual  and  spi< 
ritual ;  pronounced  by^  cautious  men  as  th^  greatest  scholar  of  his 
age ;  John  Calvin  exhibited,  in  admirable  combination,  thpse  mental 
and  moral  qiialities  which  marked  him  as  one  destined  to  guide  the 
opinions  of  inquiring  ^nd  agitated  empirer.  In  that  perilous  crisis 
when  the  intellect  of  the  world  was  roused,  without  instruction, 
and  without  a  guide^  save  the  Spirit  and  the  Word  of  God,  did  this 
great  Reformer  arise  to  separate  the  cHaff  from  the  wheat,  disen- 
gaging the  truth  front  the  follies,  superstitions  and  impieties  of  the 

*  Le  Lnthiranisme  e(  la  lUforme  on  lear  Diversite  efisentidl  ea  leuf  unite.  Par 
M.  Merle  D'Aubign^. 
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dark  ages,  to  demonstrate  its  harmonies  and  relations ;  giving  form, 
stability,  unit^  and  consistency  to  opinions  then  floating  abont  in 
atomic  confusion ;  forming  a  Christian  theology  worthy  of  the  name, 
which,  as  a  system,  was  destined  to  stand  and  develope  its  power 
in  all  future  Ume,>on  the  intellect  and  heart  of  the  world. 

Tke  influence  of  Calvin  in  the  reformation  and  progress  of  Chris- 
tian theology,  it  is  impossible  to  estimate.  What  a  vast  interval  be- 
tween the  speculations  of  Jerome — the"Summa  Theolo^ia"  of  Aqui- 
nas, and  the  *'  Christian  institutes"  and  Biblical  expositions  of  the 
Grenevan  professor !  Great  progress  is  visible  here  in  the  compre- 
hension and  statement  of  Christianity.  Bid  that  progress  find  a  limit 
when  the  pen  of  Calvin  had  done  it^  work?  Was  there  no  room 
for  subsequent  improvements  in  Christian  theology?  Were  the 
truths  of  the  Christian  system  ever  after  to  Jbe  confined  to  that 
form  of  expression  which  were  given  to  them  by  this  distinguished 
theologian?  Is  it  heresy  to  affirm  that  there  are  many  things  in 
the  system  of  Calvin  wmch  we  do  not  believe,  and  cannot  believe 
at  all?  ' 

The  Reformers  of  the  sixteenth  century  brought  to  light  the  es- 
sential and  vital  doctrines  of  Christianity.  Earnestly  will  we 
'contend  for  their  faith,  holding  fast  to  their  relieious  system  aa 
embodying  the  substantial  teachings  of  the  gospel  of  Christ.  At  the 
same  time,  we  believe  that  ^any  theories,  and  speculations,  and 
philosophies  were  then  attached  to  the  Christian  system,  which 
axe  altogether  distinct  from'  it.  Some  of  them  have  already  been 
discarded.  Others  yet  remain,  which  are  destined  to  pass  away, 
leaving  the  system  itself  more  nmpje,  more  powerful,  because 
unmixed  with  foreign  or  contrary  qualities.  We  daim  that  there 
has  been,  within  a  century  past,  a  great  improvement  in  the  mode  of 
stating,  and  explaining  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  and  we  are  sure 
that  this  improvement  is  to  proceed  yet  farther,  with  no  other  effect 
than  to  develope  the  life  and  increase  the  efficacy  of  these  eternal 
verities.  The  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  through  the  atone- 
ment of  Jesus  Christ,  affords  an  illustration  of  our  meaning.  Can 
any  one  deny  that  there  has  been  a  palpable  improvement  in  the 
mode  of  explaining  and  stating  this  fundaniental  doctrine;  not 
such  a  change  hpwever  as. endangers  the  doctrine  itself,  as  though 
we  could  modify  it  into  something  else  which  denies  a  real  atone-  , 
ment  through  the  blood  of  an  expiatory  sacri|ice.  Among  those  who 
believe  in  such  an  atonement  there  have  been  various  opinions 
as  to  the  mode  in  which  *we  are  made  to  participale  in  its  benefits. 
We  need  only  to  allude, to  the  extreme  opinions  of  some  writers  on 
the  subject  of  impuiation  ;  the  transfer  of  our  sins  to  Christ.  Many 
there  are  who  believe,  as  really  as  did  the  Reformers,  in  justification 
through  faith  in  the  atonement  of  Christ,  who  would  neither  use 
nor  tolerate  the  langu^e  which  they  employed  in  explanation  of 
the  mode.    Is  (here  a  man  now  living — ^we  doubt  if  there  is — who 
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would  dare  to  use,  in  a  Christian  pulpit,  Xhe  language  which  Luther 
was  wont  to  employ  to  describe  the  transfer  of  our  sins  to  Jesus 
Christ  ?  It  gives  us  pain  to  repeat  or  reprint  many  of  the  expressions 
which  were  employed  by  this  noble  and  godly  man  upon  this  sub- 
ject; but  as  they  were  published  after  mature  and  deliberate 
rejection  by  the*  Reformer  himself,  in  his  fevorite  work,  which  he 
was  wont  to  designate  by  the  pet  name  of  his  own  wifb  (his  com- 
n^entary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians) ,  we  copy  a  few  sentences 
in  this  connexion  as  a  ^ood  illustration  of  the  distinction  at  which 
w,e  aim  between  Christianity  and  Christian  Theology. 

<^And  this,  no  doubt,  all  the  prophets  did  foresee  in  spirit,  that 
Christ  should  become  the  greateat  transgressor,,murderer,  adulterer, 
thief^  rebel,  and  blasphemer  that  ever  was  or  could  be  in  the 
world.  For  he  bein^  made  a  sacrifice  for  the  sins  of  the  whole 
world  is  not  now  an  mnocent  person  and  without  sins-^is  not  now 
the  Son  of  God  born  of  the  Virgin  Mary ;  but  a  sinner,  which  hath 
and  carrieth  the  sin  of  Paul,  who  ^^as  a  blasphemer,  an  oppressor, 
and  a  persecutor ;  of  ^Peter,  which  denied  Christ ;  of  David, 
which  was  an  adulterer,  a  murderer,  and  caused  the  Gentiles  to 
blaspheme  the  name  of  the  Lord ;  and  briefly,  which  hath  and 
beareth  all  the  sins  of  all  men  in  his  body  $  not  that  he  himself 
committed  them,  but  for  that  he  received  them,  being  committed 
or  done  of  us^  and  laid  them  upon  his.  own  body  that  he  might 
make  satisfaction  for  them  with  his  own  blood.  Therefore,  this 
general  sentence  of  Moses  comprehendeth.  him  also  (albeit,  in  his 
own  person  he  was  innocent) ,  because  it  found  him  amongst  sin- 
ners ^d  trans^essors ;  like  as  the  magistrate  taketh  him  for  a 
thief,  and  punisheth  whfom  he  findeth  among  other  thieves  and 
transgressors,  though  He  never  committed  any thmg  worthy  of  death. 
Now  Christ  was  not  only  found  amongst  sinners,  but  of  his  own 
accond,  and  by  the  will  of  his  Father  he  would  also  be  a  com- 
panion of  sinners,  taking  upon  him  the  flesh  and  blood  of  those 
which  were  sinners,  thieves,  and  plunged  into  all  kinds  of  sin. 
When  the  law,,  therefore,  found  him  among  thieves,  it  condemned 
and  killed  him  as  a  thief.  If  it  be  not  absurd  to  confess  and 
believe  that  Christ  was  crucified  between  two  thieves,  then  it  was 
not  absurd  to  say  that  he  was  accursed,  and  of  all  sinners  the 
^greatest.'^ 

Men  of  all  theories  would  agree,  in  this  day,  to  reject  language 
like  this  with  horror.  Progress^  improvement  surely,  there  has 
been  in  the  explanation  of  the  great  doctrine  of  Christianity,  since 
the  day  that  the  above  extracts  were  penned  by  Martin  Luther. 
Bishop  Butler  did  not  hold  to-  the  private  interpretations  of 
the  Reformers  concerning  imjputation ;  but  the  Scriptural  doc-  - 
trine  of  vicarious  atonement  he  most  ably  demonstrated  alike 
firom  the  analogies  of  nature,  and  the  teachings, of  inspiration. 

1  Luther  on  tU  Gal»tiant^-Chftpi  ii^  iii.— pp.  213, 314:    Loud.  oiL,  1838. 
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IireconcileaUe  is  the  difference  between  those  who  believe  in  such 
an  atonement,  and  those  who  reject  it ;  nor  let  any  anticipate  such 
modifications  of  our  opinions  on  thi»  subject,  as  will  result  in  a 
denial  of  this  essential  truth  of  the  Bible — a  vicarious  atonement  for 
stD.  '  Whatever  accretions  x>{  philosophy  some  may  attach  to  this 
doctrine  ;  however,  they  may  ^rap  it  about  and  about  with  tradi- 
tions of  men,  and  to  Whatever  degree  of  simplicity  others  may 
denude  it ;  in  all  changes  of  dress  we  detect  the  body,  the  \\St 
of  the  .same  doctrine.  Between  the  rejection  of  the  atonement, 
and  the  belief  of  the  atonemeirt,  the  difference  is  as  great  as  be- 
tween Lazarus  dead,  and  buried  in  the  grave,  and  Lazarus  brought 
forth  alive  \  but  when  the  bands  and  constraints  of  tradition* 
ary  theories  and  appendages  are  fallen  off,  it  will  be  like  the 
second  direction  pi  our  Lord — ^*  Loose  him  ixnd  lei  him  go^ 

The  great  improvement  which  we  anticipate  in  Chi^stian  tbeo- 
1<^,  is  in  a  more  complete  separation  between  the  single  facts  of 
Christiatiity,  and  the  private  mterpcetations  and  theories  of  men* 
Now  for  ^  \6w  tkne  men  have  been  striving  to  amend  Christianity 
by  means  of  philosophy ;  the  time  is  coming  wbeii  philosojAy  will 
itself  be  instructed  and  amended  by  means  of  Chnstianit^.  Re- 
flecting men  must  and  will  pursue  their  favorite  philosophies,  and 
it  is  right  that  they  should ;  but  contrary  to  the  prevalent  prac- 
tice of  the  past,  we  hold  that  the  doctrines  of  revealed  religion,  and 
the  speculations  of  human  philosophy,  belong  to  entirely  different 
spheres ;  and  that  it  is  possible  that  it  isright,  and  that  it  is  necessary 
to  separate  them  entirely.  The  pure  gold  of  Christianity  admits  of 
no  mixture  with  iron  and  clay.  Its  statements  are  sufficiently  dis- 
tinct and  practical  without  the  aid  of  that  forward  philosophy 
which  is  for  ever  obtruding  itself  beyond  its  sphere,  to  modify  that^ 
which  should  be  the  source  of  its  own  faith. 

In  a  word,  we  are  anticipating  at  length  the  entire  liberation  of 
Revealed  Christianity  frotn  those  dominant  systems  of  philosophy 
which  have  been  its  bondage  and  its  burden ;  and  the  use  of  com- 
mon sense,  asso(^ated  with  rectified  a&ctions,  and  all  illununa- 
ted  with  the  Spirit  of  the  Most  High  in  the  interpretation  of 
Revealed  Christianity.  Very  much  remains  ta  be  done  before 
this  is  accomi)lished.  It  is  astonishing  to  what  an  extent  at  this 
late  day,  the  simple  faults  of  Christianity  are  obscured  and  blunted 
by  the  theories  and  traditions,  of  men.  No  book  has  been  so 
much  abused  as  the  Word  of  God,  because  men  haVe.wished  to 
detect  some  authority  in  its  diyine  teachings  for  their  priyito 
dogmas.  .They  come  to  the  study  of  the  Bible  with  their  a  priori 
reasonings,  their  pre-oonceived  opinions,  hoping  to  find  thereia 
some  autooritative  announ6ement  to  justify  and  fortify  them.  The 
time  we  believe  is  coming,  when  the  simple  inquiry  of  the  Bibli- 
cal Interpreter  vrill  be,  what  is  written  ;  and  eVery  thing  besides 
will  be  carefully  confined  within  its  own  proper  limits.    For  these 
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ages  past,  men  have  been  prone  to  attach  their  own  theories  to  the 
pure  letter  of  Scripture,  and  exalt  them  to  a  sort  of  coordinate 
auttority  with  the  Word  of  God.  Our  grfeat  hope  of  improvement 
in  Christian  Theology  lies  in  a  better  interpretation  of,  and  a  more 
fEUthful  adherence  to  the  pure  scriptures  of  iti9piration ;  neither  addl- 
ing to  nor  subtracting  therefrom.  That  all  manland  both  sin  and  suffer 
ift  consequence  of  tbei4)Qttasy  of  the  original  pair,  is  a  fact  which  lies 
on  die  surface  of  Scripture,  and  of  the  world,  too.    Bnt  the  liMe 

S reposition  "  By,''  iijt  the  5l^  of  Romans — "  Inr  one  man's  disobe- 
ience  many  were  made  sinners,"  is  surely  of  too  slender  propor- 
tions to  sustain  all  the  ponderous  theories  wUch  theologians  of  dif- 
ferent schools  have  suspended  upon  it. 

Observe  how  the  analogies  of  religion  have  be^i  perverted  and 
felsely  applied  to  the  serious  detriment  of  theology.  Were  Bishop 
Butler  ,livmg  now,  be  would,  write  on  the  abuse,  rather  than  the 
use  of  analogy,  precisely  that  part  of  his  subject  which,  as  his 
preface  informs,  us,  he  left  unfinished,  because  the  circumstances  of 
his  times  didnot  demand  the  discussion ;  while  the  errors  of  our  day 
make  it  so  imperative.  Mr.  Macaulay ,  in  his  splendid  critique  on  the 
life  and  writi^of  Lord  Bacon,  has  exposed  a  strange  error  into  which 
that  distinguitted  man,  and  many  others  of  less  note,  have  frequently 
fallen  in  the  misuse  of  analogies  for  purposes  of  argumentation. 
When  Sir  William  Temple,  stnmgely  confounding  rational  and 
fanciful  anadogies, — analogies  which  are  arguments  and  analogief 
which  are  mere  iUu8trations^--deduces  his  theory  of  government, 
— a  defente  of  monarchy,  from  the  properties  of  the  pyramid ; 
vihen  Mr.  Southey  in  like  manner  ^laborate^  his  whole  system  of 
finance  from  th^  phenomena  of  evaporation  and  rain,  the  mistake, 
however  amusing,  is  perfectly  innocent.  But  when  theologians 
carry  the  same  want  of  discrilmnation  into  the  vital  concerns  of  Keli- 
gion ;  when  strong  and  subtle  intellects  lay  hold  of  those  many 
analogies,  employed  in  Scripture  to  iUus^o^  particular  parts  of 
theology,  and  confbunding  them  with  direct]  resemblances,  press 
them.oeyond  their  sphere  and  convert  them  into  proof s  arid 
arguments  ;  when  Toplady,  arguing  against,  free  will,  quotes  the 
text,  ^'  Ye  also  as  lively  stones  ore  built  up  a  spiritual  house,"  and 
then  triumphantly  exclaims,  ^^  this  is  eiving  free  will  a  stab  under 
the  fifth  rib,  for  how  can*  stones  hew  themselves  and  build  them- 
selves into  a  re^ar  house  ;"  when  Oharnock  argues  the  entire 
passivity  of  man  in  regeneration,  from  a  scriptural  expression  like 
this,  ^^  KvfUiY  maUr  be  in  Christ,  he  is  a  new  creatwrz^^  for  what 
creature,  adds  be,  ^^  can  give  itself  a  being ;  what  matter  can  infuse 
a  soul  into  itself,"  when  learned  doctors  will]  soberly  describe 
the  healing  of  the  withered  hand  as  a  correct  and  philosophical 
explanation  of  the  union  of  divine  and  human  power  in  the  pro- 
cess of  conversion ;  when,  oa  the  one  band^  the  atonement  is  alto- 
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gether  rejected,  beicaiise  not  implied  in  the  analogy  of  parental 
love,  as  set  forth  in  the  parable  of  the  prodigal  son,  and  on  the 
other  hand  the  glorious  fullness  and  freeness  of  the  atonement  as 
a  moral  expedient,  are  straitened  down  to  an  exact  rescfmblance 
to  the  payment  of  a  debt,  a  precise  commercial  equivalent ;  when 
whole  systems  of  ^divinity  embracing  the  fell  of  man,'  the  nature  of 
depravity,  die  nature  of  the  atonement  and  the  mode  of  the  Spirit's 

on  those  many  analogies  which  are 
articular  points  (fefr  analogies  often 
mblatice) ,  when  theories  so  framed 
om  the  pulpit  and  the  press,  as  Che 
ich  it  is  presumption  to  question,  and 
e  believe  there  is  yet  a  place  for  the 
Reli^on,  and  a  fair  opportunity  for 
'  Christian  Theology.  St.  Jerome, 
^d  th^  in  his  more  jouthful  fervors 
>^rverted  the  analogies  of  Scripture, 
ih,  lyithout  understanding  the  mean- 

ement  already,  all  agree ;  otherwise, 
the  Reformation  was  a  joiovement  in  the  wrong  direction,  and 
gnosticism,  pa^nism  and  scholasticism,  which  became  incorporated 
with  Christianity,  were  its  aids  and  ornaments,  rathei*  than  excres^^ 
cences  and  defects.  Btit  if  the  Reformers  had  their  faces  in  the  right 
direction,  if  through  their  efforts  the  progress  of  theology  was  greatly 
promoted,the  practical  question  arises,  at  what  time,  precisely  at  what 
point,  did  that  progress  cease  %  Who  was  the  man ;  who  were  the 
men  who  arte  to  be  recognised  to  the  end  of  time  as  the  authorized  ex- 
pounders of  Christianity,  upon  whose  modes  of  statement  no 
improvement  can  possibly  occur  1  Was  it  Calvin  liimself ?  Was 
it,  par  exceUenccy  nenry  the  Eighth,  the  Defender  of  the  Faith  t 
Was  it  the  councils  of  Augsburg  or  Dort,  or  the  assembly  of 
Westminster'?    Alas!  in  the  writings  of  the  noblest  of  the  Re- 

^formers,  there  are  opinions  which  oppose  our  faith  and  our  reaison 
•^-flies  in  the  most  costly  ointment.  While  we  can  never  forget  that 
the  most  prominent  creeds  and  confessions  which  have  been  con- 
structed by  councils  from  those  of  Nice  down  to  those  of  Dort, 
all  have  been  framed  in  reference  to  existing  controversies,  and  so 

"hatfe  been  shaped  and  modified,  more  or  less,  by  temporary  and 
local  ihfluences.  ' 

When  the  Spanish  soldiers  overran  the  Flbridas,  under  Ponce  de 
Leon,  a  century  before  the  settleibent  of  Plymouth  Colony,  they  had 
heard  and  soberly  believed  the  tale  of  a  fountain  on  these  sh  ores  which 
possessed  virtues  to  renovate  the  lifeof  those  who  should  bathe  in  its 
stream,  and  give  a  perpetuity  of  youth  to  the  happy  man  who 
should  drink  of  its  ever  (lowing  waters.  Nature  was  to  discern  the 
secrets  for  which  Alchemy  toiled  in  vain,  and  the  elixir  of  life  was 
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to  flow  frtoi  a  perpetual  fountain  in  the  New  World  in  the  midil 
of  a  country  glittering  with  gems  and  gold*^  Is  this  fabulous  tradi- 
tion to  receive  its  &i]£lment  in  the  actual  events  of  our  political 
and  religious  history  1  So  it  has  been  in  all  past  history,  that  civi- 
lization, cradled  in  the  East,  and  advancing  towards  the  Wesl^ 
has,  in  all  its  progress  towards  the  setting  sun,  ffathered  to  itself 
new  elements  of  life  and  tigor,  by  wliiph  that  wnich  was  old  and 
ready  to  vanish  away  has  been  either  vivified,  invigorated  and  im- 
proved, or  entirely  abolished  aud  superseded. 

It  is  not  national  vanity — with  which  we  have  no  sympathy — 
which  leads  us  to  believe  that  out  own  country  has  contributed 
much  in  modern  times  to  the  improvement  of  Christian  theology,  and 
that  in  no  part  of  the  world,  at  tl 
of  theology  more  unexceptiooabb 
of  Frsmce,  so  far  as  any  evanj 
extreme  notions  of  hyper-Calvj 
unmodified. .  Jn  Germany,  Prot 
part,  on  the  one  hand,  into  ratic 
asticism  on  the  other — with  an  in 
pietism,  having  no  doctrinal  basi 
and  other  Protestant  communities 

prevails*  In  England,  so  rich  in  the  theol(^  of  her  Puritan  ag&— 
there  is  no  unity  of  theological  opinion — ^little  which  deserves  the 
ni^e  of  theological  system.  The  theology  of  ^e  Established  Church 
isjBL  bundleof  religious  systems  without  nupiber  or  order— comprising 
the  religious  system  of  a  Paley  and  a  Simeon — of  Bishop  Tomline 
and  Jo&  Nev^on-^f  Dr.  Arnold  and  Mr.  Froude— of  Dr.  Pusey 
and  Archbishop  Whately.  Visiting  her  venerable  institutions, 
rich  in  those  historic  associations  which  no  endowments  can  pur- 
chase, unsurpassed  in  libraries  and  literary  leisure,  you  feel  that 
those  lar^e  and  qtiiet  halls,  and  shadv  walks,  and  inviting  parksy 
ought  to  be  not  merely  the  haunts  of  the  Muses,  but  the  home  and 
head  of  theological  science.  But  facts  disappoint  >our  expecta- 
tion, and  in  a  defective  theological  education,  you  find  the 
cause  of  a  defective  theology.  Scotland  is  distin^ished  for  its 
national  tenacity  in. adhering  to  all  precedents  of  antiquity.  John 
Knox  is  the  incumbent  of  tl^  Scotch  pulpit;  Scottish  preaching  to 
this  day  being,  with  very  little  modificatiOD,  a  reproduction  of  the 
old  Reformer. 

Our  fatheii  sprang  from  the  highest  point  of  civilization,  learning, 
and  piety,  whicn  had  been  reached  by  the  human  race.  They  were 
not  merely  Protestants,  but  reformers  of  Protestants.  Their  aim  was 
to  advance  the  Protestant  interest,  not  merely,  in  simplicity  of  form, 
but  purity  of  faith  and  power  jof  life*  The  noble  sentiment  of  John 
Robinson  in  his  address  to  the  Pilgrims  when  about  to  embark  for 
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fliese  remote  shores  is  worthy  of  being  inscribed  on  all  the  college^ 
seminaries,  and  churches  of  our  land.  "  The  Reformation  is 
not  yet  complete.  The  Lord  has  more  trtrth  yet  to  break  forth  out 
of  his  Holy  Word.  I  cannot  sufficiently  bewail,"  adds  he,  "  the 
condition  of  the  Reformed  Churches^  which  are  come  to  a  period 
in  religion,  and  will  go  no  further.  Though  the  instruments  of  this 
reformation,  Luther  and  Calvin,  were  gree^  atid  shining  lights  in 
their  times,  yet  they  penetrated  not  into  the  whole  counsels  of 
God.  I  beseech  you  remember  it,  'tis  to  article  of  your  church 
corenant,  that  you  be  readj  to  tear  whaterer  truths  shall  be  made 
known  to  you  from  the  written  Word  of  God."  A  direction  how 
wiselyput!  a  prophecy  how  well  fulfilled !  For  the  divinity  of 
Jonathan  Edwards  is  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  human  mind* 
His  metaphysical  treatises^  written  amid:  the  labors  of  a  pastor  and 
a  missionary,  combining  m  an  unprecedented  manner  the  acumen 
of  the  philosopher  and  the  sweetness  and  gentleness  of  a  saint,  are  the 
admiration  of  schola!^  and  the  delight  of  humble  Christians.  The 
system  of  theology  prepared  by  President  D wight,  is  j)ronounced 
by  cautious  men  of  the  highest  repute,  across  the  Atlantic,  to  t>e  as 
consistent  and  unexcoptiohable  as  any  that  ever  was  written. - 

As  our  fathers,  firm  and  tenacious  in  theit  adherence  toihe  Word 
of  God,  made  signal  progress  in  working  themselves  free  from 
aged  errors,  so  we,  their  children,  holding  fast  the  truth,  will  not 
forswear  the  truth,  come  whence  and  when  it  wilL<  We  will 
revere  the  names  of  our  pious  predecessors.  We*  diould  not 
deem  ourselves  the  worthy  descendants  of  such  an  ancestry,  if,  like 
them,  we  did  not  disormiinate  between  a  credulous  spirit  and 
Christian  faith — ^between  an  independent  spirit  and  infidelity; 
and  so  think  ami  study  for  ourselves,  reason  logically,  pray  fer- 
vently, and,  unoer  the  guidance  of  the  Word  and  Spirit  of  God, 
Kve  in  the  light,  and  labor  in  the  hope  of  great  and  better  promises. 
Christianity  at  thtEr  present  time  has  a  stronger  hold  upon  tht 
faith  of  the  world,  than  ever  before.  There  is  less  of-  avowed  infi- 
delity  than  when  Butler  wrote  his  Analogy,  or  Dwiffbt  prepared 
his  Theology.  No  one  can  read  the  latter  work  without  perceiv*- 
ing  that  the  author,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  had  his  eye 
on  an  educated  infidelity,  pervading  all  professions,  and  curs- 
ing all  society.  A  great  advance  has  been  made  in  the  mode  of 
stating  and  defending  Christianity.  Everything  in  Christianity 
tends  to  a  cotnplet^  satisfaction  of  Ihe  rational  nature  of  man. 
Science,  from  being  considered  as^^theantagonistof  Revelation,  has 
become  her  aid^  and  ally  ;  bo  it  has  been  already,  and  so  it  will 
be  for  time  to  com6  (since  alltrytb  is  concentric  and  harmonious) , 
that  every  science  which  at  the  summons  of  infidelity  lights  its 
torch  with  the  intent  of  burning  the  temple  of  religion,  at  length 
comes  to  assume  its  place,  as  an  humble  servitor,  holding  up  its  light 
to  illuminate  thepttkh  «f  ChrMrtiftnity,  in  its  triumphant  progress. 
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Everything  wbich  tends  to  perftetion)  tends  to  simplicity,  harmony 
and  unity.     "  The  intuition  of  unity  is  the  end  of  all  philosophy*'^* 

So  much,  therefore,  we  readily  ooncede  to  those  who  prate  so 
noisily  concerning  progress  in  theology.  Errors  majr  he  for  a  long 
time  held  in  combination  with  Christianity,  from  which  we  are  by 
prayer,  and  study,  and  independent  juclgment,  to  work  ounelves 
free ;  butreveafed  Christianity  itsdf  admits  of  no  modification  and 
no  improvement.  Our  true  progress  as  Christian  men  consists  in 
approaching  the  simplicity  of  RCVEAiiED  teuth. 

Let  every  incumbent  of  the  sacred  office,  then,  be  sure  that  his 
face  is  in  the  riffht  direction.  On  the  one  hand,  let  him  not  delude 
himself  with  tne  idea  of  making  discoveries  in  religion;  of 
inventing  striking  n6velties,  by  which  the  simple  facts  of  Chris- 
tianity are  to  be  Superseded  or  improved ;  there  is  kio  weakness^ 
no  wickedness  like  that  of  substituting  human  opinions  for  the 
Revealed  Word,  faith  in  which  is  the  perfection  of  reason.  Oh 
the  other  hand,  let  him  not  imagine  that  the  ^eld  before  him  is  all 
barren  and  trodden  hard ;  with  nothing  to  reward  his  study,  or 
provokfe  his  zeal.  .The  truths  of  Christianity  spread  themselves 
out  into  innumerable  relations,  and  the  niore  the  mind  expands, 
the  larger  are  its  acquisitions;  and  the  higher  we  climo  the 
mount  of  Godj  the  broader  is  the  ^  landscape,  the  more  exten- 
sive the  hdrizon,  and  the  vaster  and  more  ulimitable  that  vault 
of  the  heavens,  of  which,  the  moi^  we  see,  the  larger  and  more 
remote  it  appears.  ' 

Progress ! — 'lid  the  law  of  our  nature.  Noi^  let  any  man  who 
studies  the  scriptures  for  himself,  and  searches  into  the  harmonies 
and  relations  of  truth  with  an  ea^er  mind,  ever  imagine  that  the  time 
will  come  when  there  will  be  a  limit  to  his  advancement ;  when' his 
intellect  will  weary  and  stagnate  for  want  of  interest  and  aliment 
to  draw  it  on :  for  as  the  tide  of  the  ocean  fills  the  largest  bay  and 
gulf,  as  well  as  the  smallest  inlets  and  creeks,  so  does  Christianity, 
and  so  will  it  forever  unfold  its  wonders  ahd  priories  to  instruct  and 
enrapture  the  highest  intellect  that  receives  it  in  the  simplicity  of 
fiaith,  /       '  • 

*  Lord  Bacon: 
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ARTICLE  n. 

HUMAN  JUSTICE,  OH  GOVERNMENT  A  MORAL  POWER:i 
By  FBOFBiyom  Tat&bb  Lswif,  LLJ>.,  New  T«ik  UntrenHy. 

The  present  article,  as  continued  from  the  January  number  of  the 
Biblical  Repository,  is  occupied  with  the  argument  from  Scripture,  - 
and  with  answers  to  objection^.  ^      . 

It  has  been  shown  that  the  moral,  or  retributive  power  of  human 
law  is.  affirmed  d  priori  by  the  moral  sense,  and  that  it  is  also  de- 
manded by  a  true  expediency^     The  previous  considerations  have 
fully  prepared  us  for  the  tho-d  position,  namely,  that  it  is  a  doc- 
trine which  also  finds  a  most  direct  support  in  the  written  Word  oi 
God,     It  might  be  proper  here  to  insist,  in  the  first  place,  upon 
arguments  drawn,  from  the  Jewish  code.    The  fact  that  it  was 
given  by  Ood,  does  not,  op  that  aci^ount,  make  it  any  the  less  a 
huHian  government  in  its  practical  application  to  human  afl^rs«    It 
prescribes  laws  for  men,  to  be  executed  by  men,  designed  for  the 
ordinary  good  of  men,  and  to  punish  the  ordinary  crimes  of  men. 
As  the  laws  of  a  human  government,  they  difier  from  those  of  other 
nations  only  in  their  superior  wisdom  and  adaptedness  because  the 
direct,  offipring.  of  the  Divine  mind ;   but  in  their  essential  ele- 
n^ents  they  are  the  same  with  any  othex  system  for  thQ  regulation 
of  human  conduct  on  ^artb.     It  may  be  that  they  are  not  to  be  fol- 
lowed, at  all  times,  in  respect  to  modes  and  degrees  of  penalties  ; 
but  certainly,  no  reason  can  be  given  why,  as  faur  as  regards  the 
ground,  and  nature,   and  reason  of  punishment,  the  Jewish  thief 
or  murderer  was  to  be  dealt  with  on  any  other  principle  than  would 
be  applicable  to'  the  same  class  of  o&nders  in  any  other  country. 
We  speak  now  especially,  of  the  national  criminal  jurisprudence, 
aside  from  the  purely  religious. precepts  and  prohibitions;  or 5  in 
other  words,  of  its  application  to  those  offencesthat  might  have 
been  committed  in  any  other  nation  as  well  as  in  the  land  of  Judea, 

NoW)  in  the  Jewish  criminsd  law,  the  doctrine  of  moral  guilt 
bein^  primarily  the  ground  of  punishment-r-whatever  subordinate 
considerations  might  have  Lad  place — stands  out  too  prominently  to 
be  (mistaken  by  any  honest  ii^quirer.  Views  of  expediency  zn&y 
doubtless  come  in  as  lower  aims,  yet  there  i^  not  merely  a  total 
absence  of  that  favorite  style  of  speech  which  marks  the  modem 
economical  theory ;  there  is  also,  throughout,  a  spirit,  a  ustis  lofuen^ 
dif  altogether  alien  to  that  philosophy  which  would  find  in  it  the 

'  Cootimied  tcosi  page  95. 
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great  or  solerend  of  goyernpient.  Desert  is  everywhere  presented 
as  the  first  ground  of  punishment.  The  murderer^  for  example^ 
was  to  be  put  to  death,  not  primarily  for  the  peace  and  good  order 
of  society,  but  because,  if  he  was  not  punished,  the  land  remained 
**  polluteid  with  blood ;''  a  crime  unvisited  by. penalty,  and  one,  too, 
which  human  laws  could  reach^  was  insultii^  high  Heaven ;  satis- 
faction had  noi  been  rendered  to  the^  law*.  On  this  account  they 
were  not  allowed  to  spare  the  murderer,  n^  to  take^any  satisfiac- 
tion  for  him.  If  guilty  of  wilfully  taking  his  neighbor's  life,  he 
TVas  to  be  put  to  death,  because  his  crime  deserved  it,'  and  the 
State,  by  sparing  him,  .became  a  partner  in  his  guilt.  '^  Thou 
shalt  consume  the  evil  from  thy  nudst,"  is  the  constant  declaration 
attached  to  judicial  commands  Und  e^x^cutions ;  and  this,  too,  as  the 
context  showa,  was  the  evil  in  its  moral,  radier  than  its  physical 
aspects.  ^^That  it  laay  be  ^ell.withlhiee,"- it  is  said;  but  this 
well-I^ing  is  most  clearly  held  forth,  not  on  any  grounds  of  what 
would  now  be  termed  expediency,  but  soleljr  with  reference  to  the 
divine  favor,  as  following  the  strict  eix^ution  of  the  law  in  its 
moral  aspect.  -  Nothing  can  be  clearer  than  that  the  Je^sh  ma- 

K'  trate  was  to  pu^irii  crimes  as.  crimes,  or,  to  use  the  language  of 
.  Arnold,  '^because  they  were  wicked.^^ 
:  But  we  would  not  so  much  rely  upon  proc^  drawn  from  the  whole 
current  of  the  Qld  Testament,:  as  upon  the  express  declarations^  of 
the  New.  Before  proceeding,  however,  to  direct  citation,  it  may 
be  best  to  ipake  use  of  a  little  preliminary  reasoning*  One  of  the 
most  trite  arguments  on  the  otner.side  of  this  question,  is  derived 
from,  the  oft  quoted  aijid  pft  perverted. words — ^1  Vengeance  is  mine, 
saith  the  Lord."  Along  with  this  there  is  a  very  common  con- 
founding of  vengeance  apd  revenge,  as  though  the  terms  were 
synonymous.  The  Reviewer,  to  whom  We  have  before  alluded^ 
has  fallen  into  this  very  vulgar  error-  If  the  term  vengeance  de- 
notes a  wrong  principle^  it  certainly  cannot  be  declared  to  he  a  pre- 
rogative pf  dod;^  if  a  right,  one,  there  is  no.  reason,  prjimdfaciey 
why  it  may  not  pertain  to  human  governments ;  unless  there  are 
grounds  for  believing  that  it  has  b^n  expressly  withheld  from 
3iem,  or  exclusively  reserved  to  the  divine  administration.  Now, 
this  is  the  very  position  which  is  often  so  complacently  assumed 
bjr  writers  cm  the.  other  sidp.^  -They  might  just  as  well  take  every-, 
thing  else,  and  dispense,  at  oiice  .with  all  argument.  Vengeance 
belongs  to  God,  they  say  ;  and. then  they,  proceed  to  talk  very 
piousiy,  and  to  profess  a  holy  horror  at  the  thought  of  ^^  human 
hands  graspine  l^e  awful  poifrer  of  retributive  justice,  and  drag- 
^ng  it  down  froitn  the  high  and  holy  sphere  to  which  it  belongs, 
into  the  lower  region  of  human  polity."  This  strain  of  argument, 
too,  is  sometimes,  on  account  of  temporary  convenience,  adopted 
by  some  who  show  by  other  reasonings,  equally  valid  and  equally 

^  Vide  among  man  j  other  places,  Namben  36, 33. 
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sincere^  that  they  have  really  no  belief  at  all  in  tfiis  high  aad  hol^ 
principle  of  retribution  as  belonging  to  the  divine  government  any 
more  than  to  the  human. 

All  this,  we  say,  is  a  pitiful  begging  of  the  question.  We  do  not 
maintain  that  man,  as  man,  by^  virtue  of  anything  inherent  in 
human  nature  simply,  has  a  right  to  punish  retrib^tively ;  because 
we  would  most  strenuously^  contend^  that  in  himself^  and  without 
respect  to  any  divine  saiiction,  he  has  no  right  to  punish  at  all,  on 
^l|y  ground  whatever.  This,  however^  we  maintain,  has  been 
most  expressly  given  to  him  with  all  the  inherent  and  inseparable 
ideas  that  pertain  to  it;  only  in  a  Ibwer  degree,  and  with  applica- 
tions limited  by  the  circumstances  iii  which  he  i$  placed.  Man  is 
permitted  to  have  iiot  merely  a  shadowy  or  counterfeit,- but  a  real 
government,  with  real,  that  is,  divine  sanctions.  He  is  not  onljr 
permitted,  but  h6  is  also  required  to  punish  crimes,  as  crimes ;  -aiidis 
even  held  guilty  by  the  Almighty*,  if  he  sufffers  any  expediency  to 
interfere  with  tne  duty^  when  there  are  no  disabilities  4ucfa  as  ^r€ 
after\(rards  specified)  jn  the  way  of  performance.  ^*  Vengeance 
is  mine^  saith  the  Lord;''  but  if  it  can  be  shown  that  the. true 
human  m^strate  really  bears  the  sword  of  Gdd,  8tnd  not  of  Ihe 
people,  or  of  any  earthly  exjiediency  merely,  then  the  vengeance, 
dr  retribution,  or  visitadori  of  crime  which  pertains  to  him,  isTCatlly 
the  Lord's  vengeance.  'Hiis  presents  the  great,  and  on  this 
branch  of  our  subject,  the  only  question. 

Is  legitimate  government  among  men  a  divine  institution j  or  is 
it  self-originated  or  self-constituted,  not  only  ih  its  forms,  Uut  in 
its  sanctions,  ultimate  principles,  and  groundsl  This,  we  repeat 
it,  is  above  all  others  the  great  political  question  for  the  age. 

We  often  meet  with  the  distinction  between  the  ri^ts  and 
duties  of  the  individual  or  individuals,  and  those  of  the  State. 
The  individual  or  indiyidoals,  it  is  said,  have  no  right  to  punish, 
even  ott  the  ground  of  expediency.  But  if  the  State  is  only*  an 
a^regatioa  of  individual  parts,  if  it  has  no  sanctions  and  no  au- 
fliori^  which  it  does  not  derive  from  its  members,  how  will  it  ever 

fable  to  get  to  itself  that  which  is  denied  to  belong  to  the  source 
its  powert  ■     ■  ^ 

Notning  can  be  dearer  than  that,  in  the  New  Testament,  not 
toly  an  individual,  but  any  number  of  individuals,  are  expre^ly 
fokbidden  to  exercise  any  kind  or  degree  of  Violence  in  the  resist- 
iice  of  evil.     They  h^ve  ik>  right,  as  individuals  more  or  less 
_  ^  tomerous,  even  to  inflict  a  blow ;  much  less-  to  put  to  death  any 

fef  p*  %abe  on  the  ground  6f  any  previous  injury,  or  because  the  conduct 
ctf 'any  one  may  have  been  an  inconv€iBience  to  them,  or  because 
feey  may  have  reason  to  fear  any  future  inconvenience  from  others 
^  be  is  not  made  to  suffer.  The  words  of  Christ  6n  this  point 
ii^  too  plain  to  be  mistaken^  and  numbers  can  make  <no  differisnoe 
— "  I  say  unto  you  resist  notevily"  or  **^e  evil  maa  " — "  Avenge 
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Bot  yourselyes.''  ,  Ad  an  indmdual^^herefore,  aman  has  no  ri^tit, 
Bnder  th«  plea  of  promoting  his  own  convenienciB,  to  imprison  ano- 
ther, Of  to  inflict  upon  hijcn  any  loss,  or  to  put  him  to  any  pain 
Tuiiatever.  So  stroii^^  b  the  language,  that. we  wonder  not  at  those 
who  regard  it  as  lerbiddiofi;  all  private;  or  national  defence  pf  every 
kind ;  but  whatever  admission  may  be  made  i^  respect  to  the 
repelling  of  instant  a&d  sud^n  aggression,  certainly  the  right  of 
individuals  to  inflict  pain.  prospecHvely^  for  th^  sake  of  refonning, 
or  on  the  in  terrorem  principle — for  the  sake  pf  the  effect  on  th^ 
future  conduct  of  others'— receives  no  sanction  from  the  words  of 
Ghristi  To  this  extent,  at  leacst^  must  their  interpretation,  be 
eaxried)  or  they  mean  nothing.  This  much  is  plain  beyond  all  con^ 
troversy.    Now  fpr  the  next  step* 

If  an  individual  man  is  forbidden  to  do  this  on  aily  grounds  of 
expediency  or  convenience,  he  certainly  cannot  suppose  this 
tblemn  injunction  dissolved,  because  in  these  dajects  he  associates 
with  him  one  of  his  neighbors.  Will  the  mere  Aggregation^  then, 
of  thiee,  <MF  four^  or  ten,  or  a.hundred,  have  any  more  effect  m  tak- 
ing: the  otse  out  of  the  direct  words  of  th^  prdiibitionl  Will 
mere,  numbers  m^ke  right  for  an  aggregated  jnany  whiE^  is  wrpng 
for  the  ii^vidual  or  the  few-^unless  to  the  former,  when  rightly 
constituted,  there  comes  from  some  source,  out  of  and  &boye  itself, 
an  idea  Or  a  principle  which  tfansforaqys  k  inta.  something  of  a 
higher  nature;,  thus  making  a  difference  of  .osseaoe  instead  of 
mere  modifieatioA  or  degree  f  ' 

Unless  above  himself  he  can  -  \ 
Erect  himself—how  vain  a  thing  is  man  1 

Nowhere  is  this  sentiment  more  true  ^  than  in  this  very  matter 
of  government.  Here,' if  any  where,  humanity  wants  something 
out  of  its  own  sphere.  *  ,     .  . 

Now,  how  shall  this  power,  so  expressly  denied  to  indiridualflu 
be  aec^uired  by  those  bodies,  or  ra^er  masses  (as  some  are  Ibnd 
of  styling  theim)  v^icb  claim  to  have  no  higher  authority  than 
that  which  comes  only  from  such  aggregation,  1  In  other  words, 
how  do  those  combinations,  or  rather,  organisms,  called  states  aad 
governments^  get  th^  right  ki  punish  at  all;  either  for  desert,  or 
for  prevei^tion,  or  lor  refori^ation  ?  We  defy  any  rational  man, 
who  believes  the  declaration  t)f  Christ,  to  give,  consistently,  any 
other  than  one  of  two  answers.  He  muist  admit  that  human  go- 
i^emment,  when  truly ssuch,  and  when  it  truly  ei^ploys  the  term 
p^lnishment,  and  uses  the  thing  si^ified  by  it,  has  a  divine  sanc- 
tion, a  divine  authority,  and  a  divine  institution  tha^  does  not  be^ 
long  to  men  as  individuals  or  mere  aggregations  of  individuals  $ 
m  other  wo^s,  that  the  lawful  magistrate  bears  &e  sword  of  Ood, 
and  thus,  by  exercising  a  true  retribution,  is  not  liable  to  the  charge 
of  revenge,  o£  of  violatrngf  the  conamatids  of  Christ ;— 4|e  must  id* 
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mit  this,  we  say,  or  take  the  only  other  groilndi  that  whenever 
that  thing  commonly  called'human  goyemment^nses  violence  of  any 
kind  to  wrong  doers,  it  is  a  forcible  resistance  of  evil  by  evil,  exerted 
by  some  individuals  against  others ;  or,  in  other  words,  an  ext^i- 
sion  or  acting  out  on  a  larger  scale  of  Uie  condemned  principle  of 
individual  revenge.      . 

Thus  reasons  the  no-government  man.  Assuming  asliis  premises 
that  the  State  has  no  such  divine  sanction,  his  conclu»on  is  abso- 
lutely unanswerable^  With  all  that  oMcry,  ^en,  about  revenge, 
which  is  made  by  the  defenders  of  the  merely  economical  scheme, 
there  is  no  other  way  in  which  Ihey  can  escape  from  this  latter 
class  of  anta^nists,.  or  save  punishment  of  every  kind  from  the 
charge  of  heiiis  revengeful,  than  bj  resorting  to  the  doctrine  of 
desert,  and  of  fa^  as  a  moral  power  institiited  and  sanctioned  by 
God. 

Retribution,  then,  instead  of  being  revenge,  is  the  very  ground 
upon  which  the  infliction  of  pain  upon  wrbng  does'  escape  the 
charge.  In  other  words,  to  punish  crime  foecStuse  it  deserves  to 
be  punished,-— a  po^er  whica  the  State  can  only  have  from  God, 
-*-b  a  holy  and  righteous  principle  which  when  ptaced  first  <fm* 
serves  every  subordinate  good  or  expediency,  and'  is  the  ^ound 
on  which  individuds  are  required  not  to  aven^  themselves;  to 
visit  it  with  pain,  or  painful  constraint,  on  no  higher  ground  than 
that  it  is  inconvenient,  specially  when  there  is^  a .  denial  of^any 
divine  sanction  for  so  doing,  is  vindictive  in  the  lowest  sense  of 
the  word.  It  is  regulated  Lynch  law,  6nly  carried  out  by  masses 
finstead  of  individuals  acting  severally  in  visitine  all  aggression  on 
tnemselves) ,  yet  truly  differing  from  the  individual  exercise  in  no 
essential  element  of  its  character. 

We  think  we  csm  tinderstand  the  portion  of  ihe  nongovernment 
man ;  but  it  does  seem  amazinjg  that  any  one  should  assert  the  right 
of  the  state  to  punish  at  all^  mtrch  more  that  he  should,  matntaiii  that 
it  may  exercise  so  high.a  power  as  that  of  taking  Uie,  merely  as 
a  matter  of  convenience  or  eitpediency — at  &e  same  time  rejecting 
all  that  can  give  it  efficacy ,^  even  as  im  expedientn— denying,  too, 
thatit  acts  at  all  ^^  on  the  ground  of  moral  gqjlt,''  or  ^at  it  has  any 
divine  institution,  either  aft  respects  the  particular  penalty ,  or  the 
general  moral  authority  of  government.  There  is  no  difficulty  in 
understanding  why  the  thoroudbi-going  and  consistent  oppon^nt  <tf 
the  death  penalty  should  be  so  hostile  to  the  doctrine  of  retribution. 
He  sees  that  if  it  is  allowed  to  be  made  a  question'  of  desert  or 
intrinsic  demerit,  the  moral  sense  decides  at  once  the  whole  con- 
troversy by  a  direct  appeal. to  the  fitness,  of  things,  without  any 
long  and  utilitarian  calculation  of  effects  and  consequences.  It 
affinns  a  prwrij  and  without  hesitation,  the  solemn  declaration  of 
the  patriarchal  law,  that  for  wilfully  shedding  the  blood  of  a  human 
being,  the  mo^t  fit  and  righteous  retribution  is  the  death  of  the 
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ttsok  who  hath  done  this  most  witked  deed.  It  utters  the  same 
voice  of  iQod  :which  proclaimed^  Numbers,  35  :  33,  "  There  can 
be  no  cleansing^made  for  blood  that  is  shed,  but  by  the  blood  of 
him  that  shed  it."  How  absurd  to  treat  this  and  similar  declarar 
tions  as  merely  local  and  temporary  statutes,  and  to  tal)c  of  their 
being  repealed !  It  is  the  declaration  of  a  r^ason^  a  principUy 
which,  if  kng^age  can  conyey  the  impression,  bears  on  its  very 
face  a  universality  and  a  p^rmaHence  as  wide  and  as  immutable 
as^the  justice  of  God.  ^  There  is  iiothing  in  the  New  TestammU 
presenting  more  of  these  characteristics*  The  only  question  for 
any  serious  mind  is— r-Was  it  reaUy  uttered  .by  Grod. 

But  to  return  to  the  divine  authority  qf  the  State  and  the  magis- 
tiate ; — the  ar^mnent  under  this  head  is  direct  and  short.  It  coa- 
sists  in  the  plamest  exegesis  of  one  of  the  most,  significant  passages 
of  the  New  Testament.  "Dearly  beloved^"  says  the  Apostle 
(Eom.  12 ;  19)  ^^  Dearly  beloved,  avenge  not  pnurselves  {f*^  kavto^g 
ixdm&Sytez)  ioT  it  is  Written,  vengeance  is  mine  i^^^-^fjol  i^f^lx^aig^ 
Nothing  can  be  more  conclusive*  say  some,  against  your  doctrine 
of  retribution.,  How  ofteb,  too,  is  this  text  quoted  to  show  "  the 
enror  of  those,  who,"  in  the  language  of  the  writer  in  the  Demo^ 
cratic  Review,  "  would  grasp  the  awful  power  of  retiributive  justice, 
unsi  drag  it  down  from  the  high  and  holy  sphere  to  which  it  belongs, 
into  the  lower  regions  of  human  polity— thereby  giving  \o  earthly 
rulers,  under  the  notion  of  a  divine  ]:^ht,  not  only  to  protect  socie- 
ty, but  also  to  punish  what  they  may  view  as  moral  guilt"  Truly 
it  mig(ht  teem  soj  evep  had  the  Apostle  gfone  no  fa^er ;  but  how 
litde  ia  it  generally  adverted  to,  that  closely  following  this,  and 
in  close  and  necessary  connexion  with  it,  is  the  very  passage 
which  most  conclusively  prpves  this  very  thing — namely,  the  divine 
and  retributive  authority  of  the  mamstrate  as  the  nainister.of  God. 
"  Vengeance  is  the  Lord's,"  .says  me  Apostle ;  but  then,  after  a 
brief  exhortation  to  abstinence  from  indiv^lual  righting  of  wrongs^ 
and  as  a  reason  for  it,  he  immediately  proceed  exegetically  to 
show  how,  and  through  wha,t  meansj  this  vengeance  oi  the  Lord 
is  exercised  upon  actual  outward  ^limes  upon  the  -earth  i  as  a  part, 
though  a  far  lower  part,  of  that  great  administrpition  of  justice  whica 
embraces  both  worlds^  ^^  Let  every  soul,"  ]ie  immediately  pro- 
ceeds (Clu  13),  be  sublet  to  the  powers  that  are  over  us — (iiovalatg 
intqej^itaa^g) .  For  the  authority  is* not,  except  from  God;  and 
even  the  present  existing  authorities  {aiolaa^  liovuiaC^  are  appointed 
of  God.  So  that  be  that  r^sisteth  the  authority,  resisteth'  the  ordi- 
nance of  God,  For  magistrates  are  not  &  terror  to^the  good,  but  to  the 

^  The  reference  is  not  here  to  "^hat  may  perhaps  be  rights  resistance  (even  thongh 
rcvorationary)  to  an  ilTegitimate  Uw-lacking  de^otism,  but  to  resistance  to  the  lawftd 
magisteate  in  ^he  z^gnilar  ezerciss  of  Ids  power,  Under,  and  aecofding  to  law.  ^  I^ 
ther  is  thef;^' reference  hqre  tb  the  tjrrannio^  Roman  emperor,  bat  to  the  n^agistiate 
generally,  or  to  the  magtstracy,  as  an  office  then  existing,  iad  which,  by  Qod's  ftppoinl- 
ment,  always  would  exist  in  the  world. 
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wicked.  Wouldst  thou  Hien  not  be  afraid  of  Ae  anthbrity^  do  that 
which  is  good,  and  thou  shalt  hare  praise  of  the  same.  For  HE 
IS  GOD'S  MINISTER  TO  THEE;  But  if  thou  doest  evil,  be 
afraid,  for  he  beareth  not  the  ihjoord.  in  vain ;  for  he  is  GOD'S 
MINISTER,  an  AVENGER  (^x^ixof)  upon  him  that  doeth  evil." 

Can  there  possibly  be  a  doubt  as  to  the  true  meaning  and 
spirit  of  this  passaged  Would  not  the  opposing  school  haye  said 
lit  once,  that  it  {>reached  the  retributive  doctrine,  and  would  Aey 
not  have  unsparingly  condemned  it  therefor  as^harsh  and  unevan- 
gelical,  if,  instead  of  being  the  lan^age  of  the  Apostle,  it  had 
been  found  in  some  modem  productionadvocatnig the  divine  right 
of  governments  It  is  quite  common,  on  questions  of  this  kind^  to 
set  off  the  New  Testament  against  the  Old,  but  here  both  breathe 
the  same  spirit.  In  both,  the  divine  authority  of  the  lawful  magis- 
trate, as  a  minister  of  Gcd,  is  not  so  much  taught  in  the  way  of 
a  new  truth,  as  it  is  assumed  as  one  long  efitaiblished  and  acknow- 
ledged.  Among  all  nations,  Gentile  as  well  as  Jewish,  the  judge- 
ship has  ever  been  esteemed  a  sacred-ofBce,  and  he  who  held  it,  as 
eyen  ranking  among  the  -ministers  of  religitHii.  J9tts  irMhortdibus 
proximi  sunt  inagi$tratu$y  says  Cicero.  *^  And  Jehoshaphat  said 
unto  the  judges,  Take  heed  wbat  ye  do ;  for  ye  judge'  not  for  man 
•imply,  hut  for  THE  LORD.  And  now  let  the  FEAR  OF  GOD 
be  upon  you,  for  with  the  Lord  yourGod  there  is  no  injustice. "— 
3d  Chron.,  19  :  6, 7*  The  sanafe  idett  is  presented  in  "the  general 
directions  given  to  magistrates^  Deuteronomy,  1  :  17.  ^  Ye  shall 
not  respect  persons  in  judgment;  the  cause  of  the  small  and  the 
great  alike  shall  ye  hear ;  ye  shall  not  be  afraid  of  the  face  of  man, 
for  the  judgment  is  God^sM 

It  is  not  extravagaiit  to  suppose,  that  the  Apostle  had  these  and 
similar  places  of  the  Old  Testdment  in  view  when  he  made  th^ 
declaration  on  which  we  are  coomienting.  This  remarkable  pas*- 
aage  in  Roman^is  introduced  by  him,  both  as  a  motive  and  as  a 
reason  for  individual  forbearance.  It  most  certainly  aasames  to 
set  forth  the  true  power  of  the  magistrate,  the  sanctions  of  his  au- 
thority, and  the  grounds  on  which  he  is  to  be  obeyed.  He  is  the , 
minister  of  God ;  and  so,  some  would  -say,  iseyerjrthing  in  the^Hitu- 
ral  world;  but  can  we  sup{)Ose  that  Paul  made  Uiese  solenm 
declarations^  in  the  connexion  in  which  they  stand,  with  no  higher 
sense  than  might.be  true  of  the  wave  that  cast  him  on  the  shores 
of  Melita?  Can  it  be  p6ssible,  that  he  would  thus  haye  trifled 
with  his  readers,  by  meaning  po  more  than  a  physical  power^ 
when  he  calls  it  a  "fear  to  the  wicked,,  and  a  praise  to  those  who 
do  eood  V^  The  moral  aspect  pervades  every  part.  The  ideas 
of  desert,  and  of  moral  guilt  as  the  ground  of  punishment  j  meet  us 
in  almost  every  word.  How  little,  oa  the  other  hand,  does  it 
savor  of,  or  ratfier  how  utterly  alien  is  the  whole  spirit  of  the 
passage  to  those  ideas  of  expediency,  of  convenience,  of  the  mero<- 
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ly  economical  autborit]^  of  the  magistrate  as  the  majerit^^'s  aerTant, 
to  which  some  would  give  the  chief.place  in  criminal  jtirisprudence. 
**'For  he  is  the  a/oenger^^  (litdixogy^  the  same  radical,  which,  in  the 
verse  introducing  the  whole  passage  (Ronu  1ft :  19) ,  is  applied 
toGod*— (i^io*  iiSintivig)  "Vengeance  is  mine'''  It  is,  therefore, 
Htke  same  vengeance^  Xhes^me  in  kind>  though  lower  in  degree, 
and  in  ap|>lic^tion.  .  It  contains  the  same  essential  idea;  an  idea 
wbi<^is.nOt  in  nature,  nor  in  phjEBic^d  laws^  nor  in  expediency. 
It  is  an  idea  whidi  must  belong  to  a  true  morality,  and  in  what- 
ever  system  iti  id  not  ackno winged,  there*  this  word,  has  no  real  , 
amplication.  Such  a  system  is  merely  physical,  under  whatever 
disguises  it  may  seek  to  p^sent  the  appearance  of  belonging  to  a 
higher  departi](ient.v  The  most  rud^  and  imperfect  administration 
into  which  the  idea  of  desert  truly  enters,  is  better  entitled  to  the 
name,.'moral,  than  an^  scheme^  liowever-  apparently  refined  and 
civiHaed  that  rejects  it.  , 

Itas,  in  short,  a.  power  which  is  nptin  man^  except  as  delegated 
to  him  from  above.  Is  any  one  startled  at  this ;  he  should  rather 
leel  t^t  the-  authority  of  the  true  magistrate  is  a  feiarful  thing, 
because  connected  "With  the  fear  of  God;  and  therefore  to  be 
reverenced)  not  simply  on  the  ground  of  expediency,  but  *^for 
conscience  sake^'T-^**^  »^y  avya^^flr»y  (Rom.  13  :  5).  .  He  should 
ibel  that  law  and^h^  Stat^  ai>e  not  those  popular  playthings  which 
many- are  accustonoed  to  regard. them;  that  they, aire  ^something 
mere  than  the  popular  breath.  He  should  examine  carefully 
whether,  through  the  prevalence  of  a  false  plulosophy,  his  own 
ideas  may  not  have  fjulen  far  below  the  real  stanclard.  It  may 
npt,  after  all,xbe  the  meek  spirit  of  humilityybut  something  of  a 
very^difierent  nature,  \duch  prompts  us  to  sever  the  connexion 
between  diving  and  Ivuman  justice,  to  talk  about  ^^  errin?  mor- 
tals,^' and  <^  usurping  fbe  highl  and.  holy  prerogatives  of  Hea- 
yeaJ^  We  are  so  made,  and  such  is^  our  amoral  nature,  and  such 
afe  outfearfntrelfttions  to  things  above  us,  that,  though  unholy  and 
imperfect  we  may  bey  we  i^iust  exerjcise,  and  be  affected  by,  high 
"and  hbly  respopsibilities.    -  - 

The  then'  e^dsting  authcnities  iipoken  of  in. Romans  18,  are 
doubtlesa  (hose  of  the  RofQan' Empire  in  its  various  departments. 
Tins&ctjs  sometimes  adduc^  in  afgument  from  two-  opposite 
motives.  One  class  of  writers  would  urge  it  in  support  of  the 
higher  sense ;  for  the  purpose  of  showing  Hfortwrij  that  the  divine 
sancti^.  was  essential  ^  the  idea  of  present  governments, 
beeause  it  had  been  de(dared ,  to  belong  even  to  one  of  tfae^  worst 
«f -past  tiimes.  If  the  Roman  authoritii^  were  ordained  i^  Ood, 
much  more,  would  thejl^  say,  should  we  regard  in  this  li^ht  tiie 
magistfaoy  of  modem  Chriatian  countries.  Others  would  contend, 
iksH  Uie  n&ej  fact  of  this  being  tiins  spoken  of  the  widked  and  cor- 
rupt Roman  Powers,  as  they  are  pleased  to'style  them,  shows  that 
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it  was  never  intei^ded  to  be  taken  in  that  higker  sense  which  is 
maintained  by  the  former  class*.  Both  we  conceive,  in  certain 
tespects,  to  be  wrong.  We  do  not  think  that  the  Apostle  had  in 
lus  mind  the  d  fortiori  view ;  and  much  less,  that  he  meant  to 
reason  so  absurdly,  as  by  the  particular  instance  to  abate  the  force 
of  his  own  general  proposition.  There  is,  besides,  upon  the  minds 
of  many,  a  popular  delusion  in  reference  to  the  civil  condition  of 
the  world  at  that  time.  The  imagination  is  filled  With  the  thoughts 
of  Tiberius,  and  Caligula,  and  Neiio;  whereas,  it  -was  not  so 
much  Caesar^  as  the  Roman  State  and  its  collective  authorities,  to 
whidh  allusion  is  made.  This  State  and  thefse  authorities,  imper* 
feet  as  they  might  be,  were  the  ^and  conservatpries  of  the  jtistice 
fuid  order  of  the  world.  The  city  Rome,  br  tiie  immediate  conti- 
guity of  the  palace,  was  the  .chief  seat  -0f  those  tyrannies  and 
cruelties  whidi  stand  out  so  prominently  on  the  page  of  history. 
The  ^reat  mass  of  the  people,  in  the  different  departments  of  the 
Empire,  yrere  as  well^ovemed  under  a  Nero  as  under  a  Vespa- 
sian, or  a  Trajan,  or  even  -an  Antonine  with  all  his  stoical  philoso- 
phy.  The  general  and  ordinajry  -administration  of  Justice  was  little 
affected  by  the  personal  wickedaess  of  the  Eipperor,  In  the  age 
in  which  St.  Paul  wrote,  the  Roman  Empire  was,  in  gene- 
ral, under  a  system  of  law  administered  on  as.ptire  principles  as 
even  now  prevail  in  most  parts  of  the  civilized  worlds  When  the 
immediate  passions  and  jealousies  of  the  great  were  not  concerned 
(which  they,  in  general,  gratified  within  the  circle  of  their  own 
aristocratic  class) ^  crime  was^  for.  the  most  part,  impartially  pu- 
nished, and  innocence  protected  in  its  rights.  Indeed,  ^in^  ai- 
Hractj  the  laws  of  the  worst  men^^  and  even  their,  abstract  admi- 
nistration of  justice,  may  be  safely  trusted,  as  being  mainly  fouiided 
on  the  sound  prindples  of  the  moral  sense,  in.  all  cases  where  in- 
dividual feeling  or  interest  does  not  control. .  K  this  had  not  been 
the  case  in  the  Roman  Empire,  the  Apostle  would  never  haive 
thus  spoken  of  the  then  magistracy,  as  ^^  a  terror  to  evil-doers,  and 
a  praise  to'  them  that^  do  well.^^  And  so  in  almost  all  civilized 
communities,  the  criminal  jurisprudefnce  has  been  grounded  and 
exercised  on  abstract  principles  far  better  than  the  personal  cha- 
racter, either  of  the  magistrates  or  of  die  people.  In  the  abstract, 
all  men  love  right  and  iustite.  There  has  been  more  good  govern- 
ment in  the  world,  and  more  rif^teous  applications  of  the  princi- 
ples of  justice[to  crime,  than  is  generally  aHowed.  The  excepdons, 
m  monarchical  govenunents,  have  been  „  of  instances  near  the 
throne,  and  in  democratic  States,  they  have  arisen  in  the  midst  of 
popular  excitement ;— Uie  reason  in  both  casM  being  substontially 
the  same,  namely,  that  they  have  been  brouffht,  by  {>eculiar -cir- 
cumstances, within  the  sphere  of  the  personcd  'find  animal  desnre 
overpowering  the  abstraet  and  rational  will.    Swch  ^xamides,  too, 
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it  should  be  remembered,  stand  out  f>romineiitly,  because  tibey  have 
formed  the  special  subjects  of  history. 

Besides — the  Roman  Empire  was  a  collection  of  States,  each,  of 
which  retained,  in  a  great  measure,  its  own  laws  and  its  own  sys- 
tem of  jurisprudence,  which  had  come  down  from  the  ancestral 
times.  It  is  evident,  then,  that  the  Apostle  had  reference,  not 
to  Ccesar,  but  to  something  far  higher^  which  no  Csessir  and  no 
people  had  ever  created  or  could  ever  destroys — which  lived  on, 
and  was  destined  to  live  on,  am^d  all  the  convulsionjs  of  Roman 
despotism  or  of  that  -Grothic  tdrbulence  by  which  it  was  to  be  sue* 
c6eded. 

We  have  here  t<^  do  dimply  with  the  general  position*— the  State 
as  a  Power  ordaiiled  pf  God,  ti^itbout  pretending  to  decide  some 
i^tiffioult  questions  which  grow  out  of  it.  We  Jbelieve  that  there 
are  extremes,  which,  although  they  may  be  called  States  and  go- 
vernments; are  really  not  entitled  to  the  name.  Ttie  essential  idea 
may  be  lost  in- two  T^ay%  namely,  by  substituting  in  place  of  true 
law,  the  unchecked  will  of  a  single  despot,  or  the  Unrestrained 
j^assionsDf  a  mass  or  mob,  *  But  where  the  State  practically  ends, 
and  what/may  be.  justly  styled  a  mere  tiggregated  mass  begins,  it 
does  not  belong  to  our  present  aiguntient  to  decide;  althoujgh  we 
think  there  are  certfun  principles  on  which  this  matter  admits  of  a 
tolerably  accurate  det^rminaCion.  Neither  would  we  iheddle  with 
the  question  of  the  right  to  revolutionize,  or  Violently  modify  the 
forms  of  government.  Even  through  all  such  changes,  the  Slate 
ever  survives.  The  political  life,  which  now  flows  in  oar  own 
civil  institutions,  appsurently  so  young  in  respect  to  their  outward 
fonns,  may  be  shown  to  be  older  than  the  Norman  conquest,  and 
in  some  respects  to  have  been  4erived  even  from  the  old  Roman 
State.  However  this  may  be,  it  does  Hot  affect  the  position,  that 
in  all  established  governments  based  upon  law,  and  carrying  on  a 
legular  administration  of  justice  tinder  acknowledged  reugious 
8anctions,there  is  a  bran'ch^-4t  may  be  a  very  inferior  and  imperfect 
one,  yet  still  a  branch  of  the  great  law  system  of  the  Universe — 
eiercising  a  moral. power,  not  given  generally,  like  the  laws  of 
nature,  but  specially  bescewed,  as  upon  a  divihe  institution;  and 
tiiat  thus  the  magistrate  is  trulv  a  minister  of  God,  wielding  a  retribu- 
tfve  power — htd^og  nnf  rbxaulv  n^aortt — «<  dn  AVENOEA  ifpon  Aim 
thai  doeth  evil.^^  In  other  words,  he  punishes  crimes  because  the^ 
are  wicked  and  wrong. 

Does  any  one  sav  that  this  is  extreme  doctrine ;  it  may  be  well 
w:orth 'inquiring,  wnether  it  may  not  bO'  safer  than  that  other  ex- 
treme, into  which  our  own  Mp,  and  eq>ecially  our  own  Coqntry. 
is  so  inclined  to  run.  An  affected  reverence,  and  an  undisguised 
irreligion,  are  both  striving  to  carry  to  the  widest  extent  the  sepa- 
ration betw^n  die  hunmn  and  divine,  the  moral  and  the  economi- 
cal)  the  poUtical  and  the  reUgioni.    The  danger  i»  increased  by 
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the  fact,  that  aloji^  with  this,  a  spurious  philosophy ,^  assuming  to 
be  transcendental,  is  producing  the  same  mischief  by  a  seemingly 
contrary  process,  namely,  by  confounding  them  all  indiscriminately 
together.  -  This  latter  class  profess  to  have  an  extraordinary  iaith 
in  morality,  in  the  Eternal,'  the  religious,  the  absolute^  the  ideal. 
They  adore  the  '^-holinbss  of  nature ;''  .they  reverence, the  human 
as  the  divine,  or  rather  "  tbe  divine  in  the  human  5"  they  are  very 
fond  of  all  ^'  high  and  holy  principles."  But  study  their  system, 
as  far  as  it  can  be  istudied  or  understood,  and  jt  comes  outr  that 
morality . and  nature,  physical  laws  and  moral  laws,,  religion  and 
science,  grace  and  philosophy,  spirit  and  matter,  gravitation  and 
holiness.  Heaven  and  Earth,  God  and  man,  are  all  otie,  and  all  is 
nature,  and  the  fear  of  God  is  the  adoration  of  the  universe. 

Our  strong  feeliAg  in  regard  to  the  imipense  importance  of  the 
view  we  have  labored  to  set  forth,  nlay  blind  us  to  certain  aspects 
of  this  (juesiion,  but  we  cannot  help  reading  it  as,  beyond  almost 
cverythmg  else,  the  great  question  of  the  day.  •  The  fact  that 
human  government  has  these  ultimate  grounds  and  sanctions,  may 
seem,  theoretically,  to  be  unaffected  by  men's  refusing  to  acknow- 
ledge it,  or  by  their  adopting  a  philosophy  which  is  alien  to  the 
Imnciple ;  but  we  may  well  fear  lest,  when  this  idea  is  wholly 
ost,  not  only  from  the  objective  intellect^  buj;  from  the  inner  con* 
science  (where  it  inay  still  reign  even  after,  speculation  has  rejected 
it) ,  no  m^e  human  aggregation  wonld  long  be  entitled  to  the  name^ 
or  be  allowed  to  have  any  of  the  true  sanctions  Or  authority  of 
govern'meiit.  This  is  a  problem  to  whii^  the  course  of  events  may 
give  a  mo^  fearful  solution ;~  presenting  an  issue  which  shall  drive 
us  back  to  a  despis^  truth,  if  not  through  reverence  for  the  Word 
of  God,  at  least  by  the  bitter  experience  arising  from  a  rejection 
of  its  teaching.  This  truth,  however,  we  wouM  hope,  may  per- 
haps be  yet  conserved  in  a  way  less  dangerous  md  dear.  Many, 
we  have  reason  to  beUeve,  are  already  led  by  the  course  of  events, 
to  look  batk  for  th& clear  old  landmarks  of  revelation;  but  with 
what  contempt  do  othera  regard  any  reference  to  the  Bible  as  any 
ffuide  to  right  views  on  the  nature  of  crime  and  justice,  or  the  kind, 
degree,  or  ground  of  punishment ;  or,  in  .feet,  on  any^  question 
whatever,  relating  to  criminal  jurisprudence!  No  age  has  been 
more  distmgui8h€S  than  the  present  for  zeal  in  circulating  the  letter 
of  God's  Word;  no^ne,we  tfaankjhasbeenless  inclined  to  go  directly 
to  the  Scriptures,  as  ^*  profitable  for  instruction  in  all  righteous- 
ness,''  political,*moral,  and  religions*   . 

There  has  lately  appeared  among  us  a  new  and  strange  pheno- 
menon. It  is  generally  styled  Lynch  law.  We  may  thus  speak  of 
it,  because  in  our  age  and  in  our  country  it  has  assumed  an  aspect  net 
belonging  to  those  acts  of  violence  in  former  times,  which,  at  first 
view,  might  se^n  to  be  of  a  kindred  nature.  Violation  of  est^ 
blished  law  has  ever  heretofore  been  regarded  as  /atobtf,  and  that 
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too  by  ih&  perpetrators  themselves  as  well  as  by  others*  It  has 
honestly  called  itself  revolution,  and  alleged  in  its  justification 
various  motives  and  reasons;  some  good,  some  ba49  sometimes 
righteous,  and  sometimes. presented  on  the  most  unsubstantial  pre- 
tences. Certain  movements  have  been  styled  revolutions,  that 
should  perhaps  have  taken  to  th^mseliks  a^  better  name ;  because 
they  were  in  fact  for  the .  support  and'  restoration  of  violated  law, 
rather  than  ibr  its  subversion.  .  But  in  general,  what  has  heretor 
fore  been  thus  called,  has  never  itself  assumed  the  name  of  law ; 
at  least  in  its  incipient  stages,  and  before  time  and  the  course  of 
Gtd's  providence  nad  completely  changed  its  historical  character. 
Here,,  then,  is  flie  peculiarity  of  this  modern. phenomenon,  the 
lynch  code,  that  it  professes  itself  to  be  }siw.  and  in  fact  the  pure 
qumtessenc^  of  law  extracted  directly,  aim  in  all  its  freshness, 
from  the  priinary. fountain  in  which  all  l^w  originates.  Thpse  who 
carry  it  into  efiect^  profess  to  getjt  right  from  the  people,  ^and  to 
exercise  it  direqtly  on  that  ttue  and  ultimate  ground,  as  well  as 
object,  of  all  law  and  punishment,  namely  the  people's  conveni- 
ence, estimated  directly  by  a  m^ority  of  themselves,  and  without 
reference  to  any  authority  or  sahjcrtion  out  of  themselves.  It  very 
often,  too,  is  quite  punctilious  abopt  ^rms,  and  even  at  times 
afiects  great  solemnity.  It  has  it^  judges,  its  jurors,  its  witnesses, 
its  oaths,  its  adjudications,  its  formal  executions ;  yea,  its  .chap- 
lains likewise ;  not  unlrequently  has  it  been  known,  in  its  great 
self-complacenc^  to  inviti^  .even  religion  to  mingle  in  its  proceed- 
ingsw  lis  fondness 'Tor  ^riaying  itseU  in  thQ  eittemaljobes  of  the 
old  )ustice,vb  in  proportion  to  a  deep,  though  objectively  ill-defined 
and  obsciu-ely  apprehended  sense  of  the  la^  of  some  eternal  prin- 
ciple pertaining  to  true  lawy.and  which  itsipiitator  pan  never  nope 


Now  it  may  be  wrfl  worth  our  while  to  inquire  h^re.  wierein 
this  essential  difference  consists ;  an4 whether  it  is  not  in  this  di  vine 
sanction,  which,  potwiUistand^g  all  the  influence  of  an  opposing 
philosophy,  is  generally  felt,  if  not  aoknowlec^ed,  to  belong  to  the 
one>  whilst  it  is  totally  absent  from  the  .other.         /  _ 

Without  goins  into  any  directs  affirtnative  proof  of  this^  we 
would  prefer  taking  another  and  more  negative  course.  We 
would  ask  those  who  adopt  the  popular  theory  as  it  is  generally 
presented,  and  who  reject  the  idea  of  any  ^  divine  sanction  and 
divine  authority,  except  in  that  general  physical  meaning  for  or 
against  whichno  one  cpntendsf>— we  would  most;seriously  ask  such, 
how  thev  think  of  making  this  essential  difference  between  lynch' 
law  ana  the  action  of  true  gov.erz^|nent ;  in  other  words,  a  dis* 
tinction  not  in  fonns,  no£  in  jexternal  circumstances,  nor  in  objects 
simply,  but  in  the  ground,  reasbnj  and  essencey  of  the  two  proce* 
jdures'?  It  cannot  be  in  the  degree  of  order ;  for  it  is  a  fact  that 
the  counterfeit,  in  «omo  6f  our  weistem  aiyi  south-westem  stales, 
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has  had  a  method  and  a  regularity  beyond  what  CTen  true  law  has 
sometimes  exhibited  in  simpler  ages  and  nations.  Doirbtless,  in 
this  respect,  some  of  the  lynching  districts  in  Illinois  haTe  far 
excelled  the  ruder  proceedings  of  the  common  law  in  the  days  of 
Alfred.  TrUe  government,  it  may  be  said  by  way  of  distinrtion,  is 
the  true  popular  will ;  but  then  lynch  law  profes^s  to  be  the  same, 
and,  as  hr  as  this  constitutes  law,  to  have  come  tnore  freshly  and 
purely  from  the  fountain  head.  It  may  moreover  be  urged,  that 
the  difference  consists  in  lyiich  law  being  in  opposition  to  a  pre- 
vious expression  of  the  popular  will.' ,  But  it  is  maintained,  we  say, 
and  it  results  direcitly  from  that  theory  of  government  which  admits  of 
no  superhuman  element,  that  the  people  cjinnot  so  bfhd  themselves, 
as  to  deprive  themselves  of  the  power  to  unbind  what  they  them- 
selves have  bound— and  bound,  loo,  only  for  what  they  regarded  as 
their  good.  Thqy  may  therefore  diSsoh^  it  when  an4  where  they 
please,  or  whenever  they  may  think  d^eir  own  better  apprehended 

{rood  may  require  such  a  proceeding.  ,  This  very  doctrine  has  been 
oudly  proclaimed  in  our  own  state  capiiol,  by  men  of  the  highest 
standing  in  both  political  parties.       * 

True,  it 'may  be  again  replied^  the  people  may  change  the  law, 
even  the  fundamental  law ;  or^  in  more  correct  language,  may  give 
Another  and  a  new  expression  of  the  popular  will.  It  rtustbe  done, 
however,  they  would  say,  in  consistency  with  established  forms, 
and  according  to  methods  previously  decliired  to  be  legal.  But 
what,  asks  perhaps '  another  mote  advanbed  and  philosophical 
reformer,  what  are  these  forms  and  legal  i;nethodfl^  but  this  same 

Popular  win  1  A  breath  may  unmake  them  as  a  brfeath  has  made, 
hey  may  present  delays  and  restrictions  which  the  puAKc  good 
may  require  to  be  disregarded*  They  may  have  been  made^  too, 
by  ancestors,  or  people  who  had  no  right  to  bind  the  present  gene- 
ration either  as  to  forms  orsubstance.  Moreover  j  even  if  we  live 
in  the  same  generation  inwhich  they  Wef^  made,  and  have  even 
given  our  individual  cohsent,  it  was  only  for  the  public  good  :■  this 
must  be  ever  implied ;  and  if  the  same  public' good  requires  that  these 
forms  be  disregarded  as  causing  an  injurious  delay,  or  a  hindrance 
to  the  adoption  of  better  methods^  we  have  no  right  to  make  our 
formef  mistakes  an  impedirtient  m  the  way  of  what  is  plainly 
counselled  by  a  higher  light  and  a  more  advanced  progress.  If 
these  previous  forms  and  methqds  r^quire'more  than  amajority  befbre 
any  modification  either  in  form  or*  substance  can  take  place  ;  or  if 
they  pretend  to  specify  of  what*  persons  such  majority  shall  consist, 
this,  of  itself,  may  be  termed;  and  has  beeri  termed)  a  violation  of  the 
fundamental  principle  of  what  is  called  free  government ;  it  is 
placing  something  back  of  the  present  popular  will,  regarded  as 
now  deciding  dn  th6  present  popular  good.  If  this  is  allowed  to  a 
majority,  it  may  be  contended  that  it  is  only  granting  what  belortgs 
to  them  by  nature.    Any  testrictions,  therefore,  as  to  timey  place^ 
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of  manner^  in  "whick  this  popular  will  is  to  be  expressed,  may  be 
treated  as  an  unnatural  iqapediment,  and  may  be  adjudged  to  inter- 
fere with  the  public  good  as  much  as  a  restriction  of  majorities, 
or  any  limitation  in  regard  to  numbers.:  If  the  majority  represents 
ihis  popular  will,  then  bo  power  tock^fit,*or  aside  from  it,  can  pre- 
sent (any  longer  thadisuch  majority  may  choose  to  permit  such 
prescription)  of  what  kinds  of  perst)ns  it  shall  consist,  or  bow,  or 
when  (with  orwitho'ut  the  sanction  of  ^any  legislative  body)  it  shall 
commence  or  proceed  in  its  wprk  of  refonji,. whenever  such  reform 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  necessary »^     • 

'  In  this  direction,  let  it  be  foUowed  ever  «o  far,  we  shall  fail  in 
finding.that^of  which  we  ere  in  search — >n&m6ly,  the  essential  dis- 
tinction between  lynch,  or  fake  law^  and  true  government.  There 
is  fao  ground  on  which  one  may  be  claimed  i<>  be  the  popular  will 
acting  foi'  the  popular  good,  that  may  not: also  ^be  claimed  for  the 
other.  But  is  it  possible,  an  objector  may  say^  that  you  cahnot  see 
the  egregious  fallacy  of  this  reasoning  ?  Is  it  not  toost  evident  that 
this  radical  diflfepenpe  between  lynch  taw  and  true  law  consists  in  the 
£sict^  tb^t  those  who  assume  to  execute  the  former  are  only  a  part 
of  the  state,  acting  without  the  concurrence  of  the  rest,  and  in  defi- 
ance of  the  oomimon  law.  This  party  however,  may  be  'a  majority  ; 
and  if,  "as  it  Would  be  na  extravagance  to  suppose,  a  number  siiffi- 
eient  to  be  styled  in  >  ordinary  language  the  mass  6{  the. commu- 
nity, should  thus  be  found  acting,  or  sanctionins  actions,  in  viola- 
tion ef  previous  forms — what  then  1  Why,  in  mat  case  it  is  justi- 
fiable lynch  law,' or  it  becomes,  ipso  facto,  from  this  very  circum- 
stance, the  trtAB  law  of  the  land.  .  To- pursue  the  matter,  however, 
a  little  further,  let  us  take  tb^  common  case  of  apoutity,  or  a  dis- 
trict of  a  state,  resolving, /or  tkeptiblic.  good,  io  <Jispense  with  pre- 
existent  forms  and  statutes,  on  the  ground  that  they  furnish  too 
slow  a  remedy,  or, 'it  may  be,  in  their  opinion,  no  ren>edy  at  all 
againsSt  a  great .  and  pressing  evil.  The  popular  will  for  this 
county  or  district  (which  is  law  for  the  time  being)  resolves  to 
drive  X)ut  Mormons,  or  to  punish  horse-thiev^  and  gamblers.  It 
may,  however,  be  said  that  they  have  no  right  t;o  doso^and  that  their 
popular  will  cannot  be  law,  because  they  are  but  a  part  of  a  whole, 
acting  without  the  concurrence  of  the  whole,  or  a  majority  of  the 
whole,  and,  it  n>ay  be,  in  opposition,  to  the  wishes  of  the  whole. 
But,  on  the  mere  aggregation  theory,  what  makes  a  whole,  unless  it 
be  ^e  several  popular  will  of  each  and  all  the  parts  determining 
not  oiily  the  power  of  a  mgjority,  but  also  what  that  whole  or  body 
is  of  which  it  is  to  be  a  majority  1  And  aejain,  what  makes  a 
part,  but  the  popular  wiH  of:tnat  part  determining  not  only  to  be  a 
part,  but  also  declaring  of  what  whole  it  is  to  be  a  J)art  1  Surely, 
these  are  as  much  matters  for  the  decision  of  the  masses  as  any- 
thing else  in  the  constitiitipn  of  the  state.  The  xrfiole,  therefore, 
can  only  be  a  whols  of  accumulatioA  or  aggregation,  and  its  unity 
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can  neter  tr^jiseead  such'  totality — a  totalitjr  resting  e^er  on  the 
consent,  of  the  people  seyerally  and  collectively  to  remain  such 
a  whole,  only  for  such  times,  and  for  such  purposes,  be  tbey  tem- 
porary or  permanent,  as  their  several  or  collective  judgment  of 
their  sev^ial  or  collective  good  may  decide. 

On  any  theory  it  must  be  true  that  the  State  is  what  it  is  by  the 
law  of  the  State,  or,  iil  other  words;  by  the  law  of  its  being.  It  is 
by  virtue  of  this,  that  New  York  is  New  York,  and  «ot  Massa- 
chusetts,—or  parts  of  New  York^  Vermont,  and  New  Hampshire. 
On  that  scheme,  then,  which  views  the  State  a3  an  aggregate 
without  any  transcending  unity,  this  primary  law  of  its  being  must 
be  nothing  else  than  the  several  popular  will  or.wills  of  the  parts 
composing  the  aggregation  and  constituting  it  a  whole;  and  on 
the  same  ground,  the  cohesive  principle  of  each  fuid  every  part 
can  be  nodiing  more  than  its  owq  several  popular  will,  consenting 
to  become  or  remain  ^  part  only  until  it  may  be  led  to  regard  the 
public  good)  either,  of  itself,  or  of  its  formier  whole,  as  being  best 
promoted  by  separate  action.  If  this  unity  is  styled  a  contract, 
still  it  is  a  contract  made  by  the  several  parts  for.  their  own  eood 
respectively,  and  there  being  no  higher  arbiter,  and  no  ackndwledg- 
ment  of  rdivitee  sanction,  s^ch  consideration  of  the  joint  or  several 
public  good,  combined  with  the  physical  strength  of  each  part,  can 
alone  (kcide  how  long  such  contract  eihall  continue ;  since,  as  mtiat 
ever  be  implied,  those  who  entered  into  it,  or  at  any  time  consented 
to  remain  under  it,  did  so  only  for  their  benefit,  and  for  as  long 
time  as  it  should  promote  the  benefit  of  themselves  and  tl^eir  pos- 
terity. Its  having  become  a  part,  too«  may  have  been  the  act  of 
ancestors,  who,  according  to  the  moat  modem  doetrme,  had 'no 
ri|^t  to  bind  thelir  posterity  to  anythinj^  which  said  posterity  could 
not  at  any  time  unbind*  In  short,  its  becoming,  or  even  its 
remaining  a  part,  is  only  a  suspension,  by  its  own  active  or  passive 
will,  of  its  own  fundamental  law ;  which  fundamental  law  is  nothing 
else  than  the  exercise  of  that  will,  and  which  it  may  therefore 
resume,  whenever  either  its  ow;i  or  any  lai^  pubbc  gopd  (it 
being  in  respect  to  its  own  action  the  only  'judge  ttereof)  may 
require^  In  other  words,  it  may  at  any  time  amend  its  separate 
natural  constitution,  by  virtue  of  which  afoneit is  linked  to  what 
it  may  choose  to  regard  as  a  foreign  whole  ^  and  this  may  be  done 

Crmanently  or  temporarily ;  it  may  be  for  all  purposes,  ot  it  may 
for  special  and  transient  expediencies.  Should  any  one  sajr 
that  this  doctrine  must  be  as  true  of  the  subdivisions  as  of  the  divi- 
sions,— ^that  it  may  be  carried  out,  not  only  to  counties,  but  to 
towns,  and  familiesj  and  individuals ;  and  Uiat  thus  the  conse- 
quence would  be  a  complete  disorganization, — we  cannot  help  it, 
we  r^ply ;  it  i^  a  direct  iresult  of  a  very  popular  political  theory 
which  denies  to  government  any  higgler  sanction,  any  higher 
authority,  any  stronger  cohesion,  and  any  higher  unt^,  than  the 
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popular  will*    Not  a  few,  too,  have  thus  carried  it  out  to  its  widest 
extent. 

Id  this  way,  ^easoBing  solely  from  the  doctrine  so  much  in 
vogue,  one  might  maintain  that  a  county  of  Illinois,  in  instituting* 
what  are  styled  lynch  /law  proceedings  against  certain  ofifenders4 
wad  acting  according  to  its  iunate,  infidieiiahle  sovereignty,  and 
carrying  out  its  popular  wilLon  the  principle  suppose4  to  be  at 
the  foundation  of  aU  lai^,  namely,  the  popular  good,  accoijfding  to 
the  best' understanding  that  could  be  formed  thereof  .by  the  present 
^nasses  by  whom  such  proceedings  are  supposed  to  be  instituted.  At 
all  cTCnts,  if  the  actors  in  such  scenes  should  be  regarded  as  guilty 
of  any  wrong  at  all,  it  might  be  treated  as  belon^m^  to  that  palliated 
class,  now  beginning  to  be  re^xignised  in  our  jurisprudence  under 
the  ikhme  of  ^'political  offences.'- 

If  now  it  should  be  urged,  as  it  soilnetimes  is,  that  diis  is  all  dealing 
.  in  abstractions,^-that  me  public  good  is  not  a^mere  matter  of  tem- 
porary conrenjenoe  tO'  be  judged  of  by  any  part  or  any  body  of 
men,  great  or  small,  wise  or  ignorant,  that  CJMk>ses  to  undertake  it, 
—that  the  preseriration  of  great  general  principles  is  of  far  more 
importance,  in  respect  to  the  true  public  good,  than  the  immediate 
punishment  of  any  number  of  counterfeiters,  thieves,  and  gamblers, 
without  the  usual  fcm^s^  Of  law,^-that  the  violation  of  these  great 
general  principleswill,  in  the  end,  be  productive  of  moreevil  than 
tan  podsibly  arise  from  any  amount  of  temporary  incbntenience,*-- 
t^  it  is  of  the  utpost  importance  that  there  should  be  stability  in 
political  institutioiis,-^tbat^^  human  government  is  b,  pradical 
affidry  net  built  out  of  abstractionsy^but  of  such  materials  as  are 
best>adaptedlo  subserve  the  purposes  of  wisdom,  a^d  goodness," 
fcc.,  &c.,-^to  all  this  we  would  most  cordially  say  amen.  This  is 
aK  very  good,  but  the  man  who  is  pressed  to  Jtalk  in  this '  strain,  i^ 
fast  sliding  off  the  ^ound  of  the  .fiaodem  popular  theory  of  the 
State.  He  ir  bringing  in  higher  expediencies,  and  these  miist 
carry  him  back  to  higher,' and  still  higher,  until  ^e  approkobes  the 
rc^onof  the  absolute,  or  that  groand  which,  by  transcending,  up- 
holds and  conserves  all  true  expediency.  In  other  words^  if  he 
goes  on  in  this  way,  he  must  soon  arrive  at  what  we  call  the  moral 
power  of  government^  as  conservative  of  all  lower  interests.  He  will 
nnd,  too,  that  he  cannot  rest  in  the  moral  severed  from  the  reli- 
gious ;  in  slMMt,  that  he  has  no  stopping  place  whatever,  until  he 
reeognises  true  government,  or  law  among  men,  as  a  apecial  ordi- 
nance of  Almighty  Grod,— 4hus  •  expreksly  declared  to  be  by  his 
inspired  Apostle ;  and  that  tbe^tnie  magistrate  is  God's  minister, 
^  an  avenger  upon  those  who  da  evil,  and-  a  praise  to  those  who 
dowdl."        /  ^       . 

Here,  then,  is  that  great  deSciency  in  lynch  law  to  which  we 
before  alluded,  and  wluch  is  doubtless  felt  oy  the  very  actors  who 
oonduct  its  proceedings.     It- is  the  want  of  this  very  rttiribtttiTe  or 
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moral  pow^r  of  law  and  punishment  for  which  "we  contend.  Tbe 
one  treats  offences  solely  as  incony^niences,  the  other  regards  them 
primarily  as >  crimes  6r  sins,,  or  as  mcorweniences  mainlg  because 
f key  are  crirns^  The  defect  et  lynch  law  is-,  in  short,  not  the 
mere  wdnt  of  regularity ;  it  is  not  simply  that  it  is  a  false  expres- 
sion of  the  popular^wiU-;  it  is; not  that  it  does  not  aiqi  at  the  popu- 
lar good ;  it  is^not  that  it  is  the  act  only  of  a  part-r-for  parts  ai^d 
whdes  and  all  territorial  divisions  are  bat  creations  of  law.  It  is, 
we  repeat  it,  the  want  of  that  moral  power  which  has  always  heen 
felt  to  belong  to  true,  as  distinguished  from  false  government  This 
fe^in^  may  not,,  in  many  cases,  be  so  distinct  «a  ia  have  beeome 
the  subject  of  objective  contemplation ;  still,  almost  all  men  do  yet 
possess  it.  We  may  not  know  ex^tly  :whence  it  comes ;  we  may 
not  be  abl§  to  determine  historically,  or  philosophically,  how  these 
dements  enter  into  the  State ;  we  may  not  be  able  to  answer  all 
the  objections  that  may  be  presented;  yet  still,  there  it  in  in  the 
human  soul.  It  is  felt  by  the  child,  and  it  is  felt  by  the  man^  that 
in  true  law  there  is  something  above  us^  something  which  <:omes 
dc^wn  from  heaven  instead  of  coming  up  from  the  masses  to  be 
govenied  ;  something,  in  short,  commanding  not  oiily  our  respect^ 
but  oar  reverence^  However  feeble,  at  times^  may  be  its  influence, 
yet  to  every  sound  mind  there  is  a  moral  sentiment,  even  in  witness- 
liig  a  crinamal  proceeding  in  some  inferior  justice^s  co.urt,  which  is 
neve?  called  out  by  the  exciting  sp^ctacl^  of  ^  whole  district  carry- 
ing into  formal  execution  sdme  lynch  law  sentence  for  what  may 
be  deemed  a  most  importai^t  popular  expediency*  - 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  spirit  of  disorder  to  whieh  this  name 
is  given  is  extensively  prevalent  in  our  land.    Agiainst  it,  we  firmly 
believe,  all  the  common  arguments  will  be  fouml  4mavailing.     la 
vain  shall  we  attempt  to  stay  it  by  appeals  iA  national  chsuracter^ 
or  national  credit,  or  to  the  pubKo  security,  or  to  the  public  co«iveni- 
ence,  or  to  an  ^^  enlightenea  Self-interest.^  Its  only  true  cure  will  be 
found  in  the  general  diffusion  of  a  moral  and  religious  feeling  ia 
relation  to  law.     Only  let  these  moral  ideas  of  justice  and  retnbit* 
tion  be  retained  in  all  their  strength,  together  with  the  accompany-- 
ing  doctrine  that  humap  government,  by  the  very  £ftct  of  embracing^ 
them,  is  a  part  of  the  great  moral  administration  of  the  muversi^ 
and  men  will  not  dare  to  trifle  with  it  as  they  have  done. 

But  how  shall  we<letermine  what  ihe^  Slate  is  which  has  these 
elements,  in  distinction  from  the  mob.  or  mass  meeting  which  has 
them  not?  This  questjlon  can  be  answered; but  it  would  take  as 
too  far  from  our  present  subject,  and  would  require  by  itself  a  se- 
parate^ and  a  prolonged  discussion.  It  would  lead  to  an  examiaa- 
tion  historically j  as  well  as  philosophically,  of  the  ground,  reason  ^ 
idea,  and  origin  of  the  State, — a  question  of  too  great  magnitude 
to  be  treated  as  merely  incidental  to  another  topic  It  is  sufficient 
for  our  present  argument  to  have  presente4  the  insuperable  diffi« 
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cul^es  in  the  way  of  those  who  bold-  that  not  only  the  forms^  hot 
the  very  right  of  government  i»  founded  alone  upon  an  expedi- 
ency to  be  judged  of  by  the  governed  ;  that  law  is  only  the  popu- 
lar will^  and  the  magistrate  nothng  more  than  the  representative, 
of  the  people. 

We  need  not  dwell  long.iipon  the  objection,  that  such  a  view  as 
we  have  ts^ken  confounds  logether  the  hitman  and  divine.  This 
ipight  be  met  at  once  by  simply  presenting  the  plain  declaration  of 
Scripture,  that  the  human  magistrate  is  truly  God's  minister,  and 
kaving  the  obje.ctor  fb  solve  m9  qwq  diffigultiee ;  fpr,  even  in  this 
19th  century,  we  are  ever  resolved  to  ^juote  the  Bible  as  decisive 
authority  on  all  moral  and  political  subject?  of  which  it  professes 
in  any  place  to  speik.  The,  answer,  however,,  is^  close  at  hajid. 
Human  governinent,  when  rightly  viewed,  is,  in  fact,  .a  department 
of  the  divine ;  tl^iey  are  truly  the  same^  in  two  separate  administra- 
tions.. In  the  one,  there  is  exercised  an  immediate,  and  in  the  other 
a  naediate  authority.  The  lower  department,  or  delegated  adminis- 
tration, may  be  iregarded  as^  impertect,  because  carried  on  by  im- 
perfect agents  ;.  it  may  often  be  abused  fiind  perverted  to  the  exe- 
cution of  wrong  purposes.  Thus,  top,  has  it  been  with  the  church, 
and  thu^  has  it  also  been  with^hat  power  df  the  parent  which  all 
ages  have  regarded  as  possessed  of  a  sacred  or  religious  char^ter. 
Human  government  m^y  in  this  way,  ^  at  times,  do  much  evil 
instead  of  the  good*  for  which  it  was  designed ;  and  the  guilty 
actors,  legislators,  magistrates^,  and  people,  maybe  held  responsihle 
and  punished  tor  such  abuse  of  .an  institution  of  God.  This^  how- 
ever, does  not  at  all  affect  our  ;nain  positbn,  that  it  is  God's 
appointed  agent  for  the  punishment  ai^d  prevention  erf  crimes  and 
wicked  acts  upon  our  earth  (primarily  as  crimes  and  wicked  acts), 
and  in  necessary  dependence  upon  thii,  for  the*  purpose  of  promot- 
ing the  comfort  ana  happiness  of  men  in  the  enjoyment  ^of  order, 
pe^e,  and.  secqrity.  The  lower,  or  human  department,  is  of 
course,  necessarily  limited  in  its  objects,  its'  subjects^  its  modes  of 
proceeding,  and  the  punishment  it  inflicts.  It  has,  indeed,  to  do 
with  thoughts,*intents,  and  moral  dispositions;  b,pt  otily  as  mani- 
fested in  their  ultima tes,  or  as  actions,  The  higher  uot  only  takes 
cpgnisanoe  of  these  directly  in  itself,  and  mediately  through  the 
lower,  but  also  of  moral  or  spiritual  states  as  existiqg  per  se.  It 
is  the  duty  of  human  government  to  punish,  and  thus  remove  and 
prevent,  all  the  wi<^edne^  it  can  reach.  The  proper  limitations 
of  its  powejt^  in  this  respect,  arising  from  physical  weakness,  igno- 
rance, defect  of  evi^eijce,  peculiar  condition  of  society, '^state  of 
public  sentiment,  and  even  thpjse  imperfections  or  disabilities  of  its 
own  for  which  it  is^responsible,  will  be  best  considered  in  treating 
of  the  objection  as  it  sometimes  ri^es  in  another  form. 

But  if  a  man  is  punished  fcy  the  higher  law  of. -Qod,^  what  would 
pi^vent  his  sufii^ring^  twice  for  the  same  offence  1    That  may  be, 
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we  answer,  and  no  eternal  principle,  either  of  truth  or  equity,  yio^ 
lated  by  such  a  fact.  The  offender  may  be  regarded  as  visited 
with  retribution  in  two  aspects,  corresponding  to  the  spiritnal  and 
temporal  aspects  of  his  crime ;  but,  independent  of  this,"both  may 
be  necessary  to  fill  up  the  full  measure  of  his  desert.  Besides,  the 
objection,'  if  it  has  any  force  at  all,  lies  equally  against  human 
punishment  on  the  sole  ground  of  expediency.  If  an  offence,  in 
its  whole  extent  uhder  the  unitersal  government  of  God,  deserves 
a  certain  amount  of  suffering  and  no  more,  then,  on  either  schemej 
what  the  criminal  suffered  tn  relation  to  the  *crime^  \€i  the  motive 
of  the  human  infliction  be^hat  it  may,  should  be  reckoned  in  thfe 
total  amount*  The  fact,  if  it  were  so^  that  the  human  judge  did 
not  intend  it  for  desert,  would  not  make  it  the  less — tufftrvtig  for 
the  act.  If  the  objection  is  presented' in  another  shape,  namely, 
that  he  who  has  befen  pi^ished  fc^  a  crime  on  earth,  will,  on  the 
whole,  suffer  more  than  another,  who,  having  committed  the  same 
offence  or  ounces,  has  shunned  the  retributions  of  human  law, — 
we  can  only  say,  that  thdise  who  make  this  objection  affirm  that  of 
which  they  Know  liothing^  nay  more,  that  the  moral  sense  and  the 
Scriptures  both  warrant  the  rational  belief,  that  he  who  has  thus 
escaped  all  vengeaAce  in  this  world,  will  on,  that  very  account 
experience  a  heavier  doom  in  the  next.  We  certainly  would  not 
wish  to  weaken  any  impra^sions  (rf  the  awful  ifetributions  of  the 
spiritual  state,  by  such  arithmetical  comparisons,  or  by  thus  carry- 
ing forward  balances  of  f^ccoilnts  from  the  present  to  the  future  ; 
yet  stiir,  whatever  may  be  pur  T6stimate8  as  to  degree,  it  is  enough 
if  it  can  be  maintained  thit  justice  and  punishment  aire  everywhere 
the  same  in  essence^  be  the  scale  on  which  they  are  exhibited 
higher  or  lower,, greater  or  less,  htimwi  or  divine.  • 

**  The  murderer  deserves  to  die,''  Say*  a  late  writer;  *^but,''  he 
continues,  "all  men  deserve  to  die,  not  only  a  natural  but  an  eter* 
nal  death.  Hence  if  human  gp^ernments  punish;  men  because 
they  deserve  it,  why  should  not  all  m^n  be  put  to  death  V^  We 
think  that  we  have  met  with -this  foolish  firguraent  before  in  the 
writings  of  Mr.  Burleigh.  The  only  punishment  we  would  wish 
to  have  inflicted  on  its  ingenious  aixthors  is,  that  they  should  be 
compelled  to  put  it  in  the  syllogistic  forhi,  in  order  that  its  folly 
might  stare  them  in- the  face.  It  has  only  one  small  defect,  name- 
ly, a  double  or  ambiguous  middle  term.  It  is  onTy  quietly  assum- 
ed, that  a  natural  death,  that  is,  one  brought  about  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  nature  or  God's  providence,-^-allJiough  itself  z  penalty 
in  respect  to  the^  higher  administration, — is  the  same  thing  with  the 
violent  death  inflicted  by  the  hands  of  ttlan  x)n  him  who  has  super* 
added  to  hi^  natural  sgiiilt  the  shedding 'of  the  blood  of  man. 
When  this  middle  term  can  rightly  embrace  things  so  very  diflbr- 
ent,  and  when  the  writer  can  make  thie  what  ou^t  be  his  second 
premise,  namely — ^  all  tnen  deserve  to  die  a  violent  death  by  the 
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hands  of  men^'' — ^then  the  argument  may  be  worth  something. 
The  reference  to  the  second  or  spiritual  death  must  be  regarded  as 
thrown  in  as  a  blind,  for  surely  it  can  have  no  proper  weight 
whatever  in  coming  to  any  righf  determination  of  the  question. 
It  certainly  would  not  follow^  on  any  scheme,  whether  of  desert 
or  expediency,  that  because  human ,  governments  are  unable  to 
inflict  the  higher  penalties,  therefore  they  can  inflict  none. 

It  would  seem  to  be  enough  for  our  argument,  that  the  Serip- 
tufcs  do  most  expressly  recognise  human  government^  vfewed  irre- 
spective of  aH  particular  forms,  as  an  ordinance  of  Qod,  and  the 
magistrate  as  the  minister  oi  a  moral  justice.'  ^We  may,  however, 
without  irreverence,  inrc|uire  into  the  reason  of  such  a  constitution 
of  things,  and  in  so  tlomg,  may  perhaps  find,  it  in  a  proper  con- 
sid^ation  of  macn's  true  nattire,.  of  his  relation  to' higher  states  of 
bein^y  and  of  that  moral  traimi^  to  which  all  his  lower  relati«iis 
are  intended  to  contriiMite.'  Here  also  will  be  found  the  grand 
difierence  between  the  two  doctrines  that  are  taught  in  relation  to 
this  matter.  The  one  regards  human  law  as  ihtencfed  only  for  the 
security  of  property,  and  what  it  styles  personal  rights.  It  views 
tile  natural  condition  of  man  as  a  state  of  war,  and  government  as 
a  scheme  to  defend  himself  against  himself*  WiSi  this  end  in 
view,  and  with  hothing  but  this  end  in  view^  if  can  be  "shown,  and 
we  think  it  has-been  shown,  that  it.  will  never  attain  even  Ac 
lower  object  at  which  it  aims ;  it  will  not  secure  property,  or  main- 
tain peace,  or  defend  man  against  himself.  Without,  however, 
ag[ain  entering  upon  ground  Uiat  has  been  partially  oiccupied  be- 
forp,  we  proceed  to  set  forth^  another  ana  a  higher  aim  of  the 
Stat^;  one  which  "has  >  been  acknowledged  by  the  profoundest 
thinkers  of  ancient  or  modem  (imes.  It  ihay  be  well,  in  this 
respect,  ^to^compare  our  Godwins,  and  Paines,  apd' Combes,  and 
Sampsons;  with  the  master  mind  of  antiquity.  /^Before  we  can- 
determine,''  he  says,  "the  best 'Politeia,  we  must  ascertain  what 
is  the  most  excellent  life  " — ^  d^/or^  {onj^  In  doing  this,  he  next 
tells  us,  we  must  estimate  the  relative  vftlue  of  the  three  classes  of 
interests  pertaining  to  humanity,  namely,  td  U-di^  nml  Td  %v  adtfiau^ 
Ml  rdht  if  tffvxf — ^  those  without,^  those  of  the  body,  and  those 
of  the  soul"-^-or,  to  tise  the  more  modem  style  and  order — souly 
body  and  goods,  "ff  the  soul,''  he  proceeds,  ^*  is  mote  precious 
than  property  and  tiie  feody^— «&w^  ^^^  "^  y^^ify  *^  ^^^  «Tij<rfia>?  »ctl 
toi<r«4ci«ioptifi4<6T«^i*— then  the  best  life  is  that  which  preserves 
the  same  analogy^'  In  this  way,  he  maintains,  ihe  best  state,  or 
iTdUrt/a,  is  ascertained.  For  the  soul's  sake,  then-^ttj?  fvxns  l^f^^^ 
— must  the  law  have -regard  to  person  and  goods,  instead  of  view- 
ing the  former,  as  the  modern  doctrine  does,'  only  in  its  relations 
as  a  means  to  the  latter ,'. and  not  in  reference  to  its  own  spiritual 

.      .  ^Arittdde,Politica,Lib.  vii.,  cLl. 
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well-being  as  fin  ^nd.  The  same  high  gronnd  is  more  distinctly 
taken  by  Plato..  Od  t^  oittZsadon  fidwpy  ^vdQibnovg  X'  f*  ^.  ^^  ^^  ^ 
fieXti'arovg  ylf^PeoBai  ioaovzov  x(i^¥ov  qqov  dtv  Sht^v — ^'  The  State  is  DOt 

for  security  siniply,  but  that  men  may  become  morally  best  or  most, 
excellent  (zs^ffBlTlaTovc  most  clearly  signifies)  during  the  whojie 
period  of.  their  existence.''^    How  refreshing  to  turn  from  some 
modern  productions  to  the  writings  of  these  noble  old  heathen} 
They  may  not  have  intended,  by  some  of  the  expressions  wo  hav^ 
quoted  from  them^  the  same  elevated  sense.whidi  their  own  term^ 
would  suggest  to  a  Christian  st^itesman;  yet. limit  them^as  w^ 
majr,  they  are  thje  language  of  a  very  different  theory  from  that 
which  denies  that  human  Taw  ^^has  anything,  ^o^  do  witJii  moral 
considerations,"  or  that  it  has  any  legitimate  objects  of  its  care 
besides  the  security  of  body  and  goods.     To  this  e^ect  the  Stagy- 
rite  maintains^  in  the  ^am^  chapter,  that  the  great  end  of  the  State 
is  the  absolute  instead  of  the  relative  perfection,  of  humanity, 
"  Since  then,''  say?  he,  f^  to  each  man  there  is  blessedness  in  pro- 
portion to  his  v;irtue  and  moral  wisdom  (<)i>fpyijflrea>() ,  and  actions 
corresponding  thereto,  1^  the  above  principle,  namely,  that  the 
attainment  ofsuch  blessedness  is  the  end  of  every  gpod  Polity,  be 
regarded  as  established  by  us^;  in  which  ako  we.  refer  to  God  «is  a 
witness,  who  is  blessed  and.happy^  not  by  reason  of  external 
goods  ^T()c  b(T6()  but  iii  himself,  and  because  he  is  what  he  is.''^ 
According  to  this  theory,  then,  the  State  is  designed,  not  so  much 
for  defence  agaii^st  the  animal  nature,  as  fpr  the  cultivation  of  the 
moral  and  spiritual, — to  train  the  so^l  to  obedience  to  law,  as  law, 
instead  of  the  m^e  following  of  what  may  be  called  an  enlighten- 
ed.sense  of  convenienceu    Its  great  de^ign^— and.every  true  politi- 
cal organism,  hpwever  rude,  in  some  measure  fulfils  ij:,-^is  to  call 
nlen  away  from  the  personal,  the  individual,  the.anunal,  to  that 
liigher,  abstract,.and  rational  life  of  humapity^  which  each  man  lives 
as  a  member  of  i^  whole  or  oi^anism— ^itself  subordinate  to,^  and 
connected  with,  that  great  whple  of  which  Qod  is  the  hoad  and 
the  Diviiiie  reasoli  the  everlasting  law.    ^^  Propose  to  any  man,'' 
says  a  late  popular  writer  on  crime  and  punishment, .  ^^  that 
which  is  fir  hb  own  interest,  and'convince  him  hy  argument  &at 
it  is  so,  and  try  whether  he  will  refuse  it." '     This  he  calls 
^<  ruling  men  through  the  medium  of  thi^  undesstanding."    Now, 
without  adverting  to  the  difficulty  of  conviacing  a  man  as  to  hj» 
true  or  highest  intere$ts,  we  would  sav  that  the  purpose  of  all  law 
ai^d  government,  as  instituted  by~  Cipd,  is  to  get  him^  out  of  the 
animal  method  of  regulating  his  conduct  by  calculations- of  in- 
terests, or  by  balancings,  of  accounts  between  himself  and  the  mere 
aggregation  of  individuals  with  which  he  maybe  locally  connected. 

« Ijegg,  IiBip„  p.  116.  «  ijist,  Pdltica,  vil./T. 

'Roscoe,  cm  Penal  JmispriKlence,  Pilrt  m.,  p.  115. 
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It  is  t6  habkuat^  him  to  the  contemptation  of  living  by  a  rule  of 
acknowledged  right,  instead  of  the  estimates  of  self  interest^  be  it 
dark  or  enlightened;  in  other  words,  to  regulate  his. conduct,  riot 
by  the  " ufderstanSingj^  in  the  abov^  senscof  the  term  (^d 
which  varies  with  each  plan's  view  of  liis  own  circumstances),  but 
hj  conscitiicey  and  that  abstract  reason  of  the  race  of  which  law,, 
even  human  law^  with  all  its  imperfections,  is  the  truest  and  most 
unchanging  earthly^  exponent.  In  this  seu^e^  government  is  not  a 
^*  necessary  evil '*  of  which  the  less  we  have  the  better,  but  au 
appofnted  means.to  oar  highest  well-being. 

Without,  h'owever,  entering  here  upon  a  more  extended  dis- 
cussion of.th^  direct  question  at  issue,  between  these  two  theo- 
rie8,-T-namely,  ef  living  by  the  understanding  and  of  lining  by 
cbnscienoe,~^w«  would  at  present  simply  insist  upon  the  matter 
cf  factj  that,  by  reason  of  the  constitution  and  actual  circum- 
.3tanees  of  men,  our  first  ideas  of  law,  of  punidhment,  of  justice, 
and  desert,  do  ae<iessarily  receive  their  first  objective  suj^geslions 
and  illustrations  from  earthly  taws  and  earthly  tribunals.  The 
loiter  are  the  necessary^  chronological  antecedenis  through  ijohich 
the  fornix  are  developed.  In  tbis  respect,  there  is  attached  to 
them  an  importance  ibr,  good  or.  evil,  immensely  beyond  any 
utilities  they  may  possess  for  the  conservation  of  property  and 
order ;  and  in  this  fact,  too,  we  see  ih^  reason  why  Grod  has 
not  left  such  vital  influences  to  theibselves.  without  the  regu- 
lation, of  his  own  sanction  and  appointmeai  The  lower,  from 
the  very  nature  .of  things,  become  types  of  the  higher.  The 
lower  law  and  the  lower  justice  are  the  first  media,  through 
tirhich  the  higher  are  necessarily  read  and  contemplated.  First 
is  that  which  is  earthly,  and  then  that  which  is  heavenly; 
first  that  which  is,  temporal,  and  then  that  which  is  eternal. 
If  there  Is  a  true  and  eternal  justice,  a  true  retribution,  pr,  in 
other  words,  a  divine  justice  and  a  divine  xetiihution,  then  is  it 
of  infinite  moment  that  our  first  ipental  impressions  in  the  use  of 
these  and  kindred  words,  should  have  noassocia^tions  that  are  not 
in  harmony  with  these  hi^  and  unchangeable  verities;  Neither 
the  child  nor  the  man,  when  tmsophisticated,  has  ^ny  thought  of 
two  sets  of  ideas,  essentially\distinct,  corresponding  to  these  two 
seta  of  terms  when  severally  used  in  their  divine  and  human 
relations ;  although  ic  may  be  evident  to  the  most  untaught  intel- 
lect, th^t  there  is  an  immense  tti^erence  in  degree  and  In  the 
nature  of  their  applications.  If  the  ideas  are  e:ssentially  distinct, 
the  employment  of  the  same  terms  for  both  must  necessarily  be  a 
source  of  error.  It  will  inevitably  bring  doym,.  in  our  conception, 
the  divine  to  our  assumed  standard  of  the  hunQ^an,  or  falsely 
raise  the  human  to  meet  a  depressed  standard  of  the  divine. 
Although  substantially  the  same  m  their  results,  yet  the  first  is  the 
more  common  luul  natural  m^od  as  we  see  it  exemplified  in 
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ay  saeh  thing   as  retribution  to    the 

len,  are  necessarily  connected  with  the 
mals,  the  idea  of  the  human  justice  • 
ine.  If  the  former  is  held  to  have  na 
>ution  as  the  ground  of  piinishmedt, 
first,  and,  because  the  first,  the  mo^ 
1  with  the  term  as  used  o#  the  govern- 
!St  conceptions  of  human  law  should 
it  as  having  strictly  no  moral  charac- 
»per  condition  to  receive  the  doctrine 
some)  y  that  what )»  called  the  divine 
me  of  physical  laws  for  physical  ends^ 
ly  said,  by  necessary  physical  coiise- 
g  strictly  of  a-  penal,  ifetributive,  or 
terms  have  been  ever  used  in  human 
6iie  has  no  other*  toch  no  higher  aim 
i  expediency^  the.  conceptions  of  the 
ame  character ;  and  thus,  ih  place  of 
an  doctrine,  that  happiness  instead  of 
ymous  with- right,' i»  the  end  of  being, 
iverse.  There  is^  in  other  words,  iio- 
[^ess  in  the  ilttainment  of  the  greatest 
ions  ;^^  there  is  ho  wrong  except  an 
lie  method  by  which '  this  attainment 
no  other  punishment  than  the  phy* 
:h  mistake,  pr&ducing  a  reform  con- 
'  such  error.  In  short,  there  are  not 
%ttsbf$ouly  which,  in  themselves,  and 
y  have  an  eternal  right  or  wrong ;  there 
^ert,  no  retribution,  ami  of  course  no 
in  the  universe.  All  terms  implying 
^commodated  to  the  physical  scheme, 
raeanidg  as  they  have,  since  the  time 
jsed  among  mankind;  This,  to  use 
on  of  Mr.  Roscoe,  is  the  theory  of 
It  through  the  medium  of  the  imder- 
sense  of  convenience,  without  iany 
;  a  distinct  and  higher -department  of 
whifch  Vould  have  shocked  some  of  • 
the  heathen.  It  affirms,  what  Gicero 
virtue  is  only  a  fMans—d^  means  to 
SS8,  ^  or  pleasing  sensations,"  is  the  end 
ard  of  virtue. 

lus  the  schoolmaster  to  lead  ua  to  the 

should  we  see  to. it  that  a  falae  philo- 

a  lesson,  which,  when  carried  out,  will 
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turn  what  would  otherwise  be  the  highest  truths  into  the  mo«t 
deadly  poison  for  the  soul.  In  view  of  this,  too,  we  n»ay  see.  why 
the  author  of  the  Scriptures  has  taken  so  much  pains  to  declare 
that  human  government,  instead  of  being  a  self-created  and  sel£- 
ffrounded  system  of  expediency,  is  an  ordin£[nce  of  God)  and  that 
ue  law/ul  magistrate  is  truly  his  mini§t^-^^^  an  avenger  upon  him 
that  doth  eviL'^  .. 

We  need  no  stronger  proof  of  the  truth  and  importance  of  the 
above  positions,  in  a  practical  point  of  view,  than  the  fact  t^at  almost 
all  who  faithfully  carry  out  the  opposing  views  in  regatd  to  human 
law,  do  proceed  onward  to  their  legitimate  consequences.  Those 
pf  this  class  who  mingle  ^  philosophy  with  their  speculations,  or 
who  have,  no  established  church  to  keep  them  sound  in  their  the- 
ology in  spite  of  their  heresies  on  otb^r  subjects,  or  who  have  no 
vulgar  fear  lest  it  should  not  be  thought  respeptabfe  to  maintain  the 
same  opinions  with  Paine  and  Godwin — those  of  this  class,  we  say, 
who  deny,  the  doctone  of  retribujtiQn  aod  desert  as  an  element  of 
human  justice,  seldom  stop  snort  of  tjie  same  denial  in  regard 
to  the  divine  government.,  All  who  travel  this  I'oad  most 
faithfully  do  come  out  at  a  certain  place,  aiid  such  being  the  fact, 
it  is  vain  and  absurd  to  deny  thi^t  toe  road  naturally  leads  there* 
The  most  consistent  rea89ner&  against  capital  punishment  do  now, 
almost  all  of  them,  belong  to  this  ultra  school.  Some,  on  this 
acconnt,  harve,  9s  we  have  seen,  expressly  repudiated  the  words 
penal  and. punishment  as  conveying  false^  ideas.  The  pressure  of 
the  argument  has  also  br^u^ht  them  to  see  such  an  intmiate  con- 
nexion between  the  retribuirve  principle  and  the  warning  or  pte- 
ventive  effect  npon  others,  that  they  kave  come,!  at  last,  openly 
and  boldly. to  avow  the  safe  keeping^f  the  criminal,  and  hi^  refor- 
mation, to  be  the  only  grounds  on  which  society  can  emplay 
towards  him  any  violence  or  constraint.  With  them  crime  is  dis- 
ease, and  punishment  is  cure)  not  only  on  earthy  but  throu^out 
the  universe.     •  ' 

For  the  establishment' 6f  these  vievs,  they  labor  most  assidu- 
oqsly  jto  bneak  down  those  institutions,  which,  in  reference  both  to 
the  ordinance  and  providence  of  God,  have  ever  been  regarded  as 
the  nnrsedes  of  opposing  «entiments.  Aniong  these,  the  family 
and  the  school  rank  next  to  the  State.  In  the  former,  the  child?s 
first  idea  of  kiw  should  be  the  authority  of  the  peurent,  as  bestowed 
by  God,  and  his  first  thought  of  punishment  should  embrace  the 
idea  of  desert  or  moral  ^uilt*  ,  He  should  be  told  that  a  viola- 
tion of  the  one  is  in  reality  a  breach  of  a  divine  commandment, 
.  and  Uiat  its  penalty,  though  infinitely  less  in  degree,  involves,  the 
same  primary  idea  that  belongs  to  the  retributions  of  eternity. 
The  other  theory  assumes  to  be  more  refined  and  humane ;  it  claims, 
as  a  peculiar  excellence,  to  proceed  on  a  benevolent  ..expediency, 

'  to  have  in  view  the  good  d  tbechild^  whilst  the  former,  it 
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declares,  inculcates-  a  stern  and  odious  vengeance.  It  pretends  to 
govern  by  the  higher  mode  of  addressing  the  understanding,  and 
to  produce  a  love  of  right  and  justice  by  a  discovery  of  their  utili* 
ties.  So  also  in  the  school,  it  assumes  to  appeal  to  the  higher 
sentiments  as  something  distinct  frotn  the  conscience,  and  repre- 
sents submission  to  authority  without  an  explanation,  at  every 
step,  of  the  expediencies  thereof,  as  a  lesson  addressed  to  the 
lower  faculties  of  the  soul.  It  of  course  declaims  loudly  against 
all  corporeal  punishment  as  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and 
deriving  all  its  support  from  the  precepts  of  an  antiquated  book. 

The  other,  or  Scnptural  system,  holds  all  authority  acknowledged 
to  be  lawful  (such  as  beyond  all  question  is  that  of  a  parent  over  a 
child,  and  of  the  teacher  over  the  pupil  comroitXed  to  his  care)'',  to  be 
the  authority  of  God,  and  that  submission  to  it  under  this  view, 
and  without  reference  to  its  utilities  as  the  ground  thereof,  is  not 
oiily  the  highest  lesson  reason  ever  taught  to  a  human  beings  but . 
the  one  which,  above  all  others,  this  age  needs  to  learn  in  respect 
to  the  school,  the  family,,  ahd  the  State  5^  a  lesson,  too,  which, 
when  received  with  docility  into  the  soiil,  will  be  the  surest  gua- 
rantee of  a  conseqiient  enlightenment  of  the  understanding,  and 
of  the  truest  merttal  independence.  The  opposite  is  that  wretched 
counterfeit,  calling  itself  independence  and  freedom  of  thought^  but 
which,  in  fact,  is  a  servile  fei^r  of  anythitig  like  first  truths  or^ettled 
opinions — a  base  subjection  to  the  individual  will  led  capUve  by 
everything  choosing  to  style  itself  a  reform,  or  a  new  idea,  or  the 
spirit  of  the  age.  ^ 

All  true  aathority  is  from  (jod,  who  throughout  the^ible  assigns 
xio  other  reason  ds  the  ground  of  his  laws  than  the  oft  repeated  ANI 
JEHOVAH,  and  who,  in  striking  contrast  with  favorite  theories  of 
obligation,  self-love,  utility,  benevolence,  JLC.,ever  challenges  obe- 
dience on  the  ground  of  his  ovyfi  proper  Deity ^  as  Creator,  self-exist- 
ent, eternal,  and  possessing  a  righteousness  not  to  be  questioned  even 
in  the  conception— a  righteousness  upholding  all  true  ^expediency ; 
therefore  upholding,  because  having  a  position  immensely  above  it ; 
therefore  conserving,  because  unmeasured  by  it;  and  therefore 
securing  all  happiness,  for  the  reason,  that  it,  maintains*  its  own 
high  position  as  an  end,  instead  of  destroying  all  good  by  suffering 
itself  to  take  the  subordinate  station  of  a  rneans.  Every  violation 
of  true  authority  is,  therefore,  an  offence  against  God ;  all  piinish- 
ment  of  it,  consequently,  is  primarily  because  it  is  wicked  and  on 
the  ground  of  moral  desert.  These  are  the  lessons  which  the 
spirit  of  law  should  constantly  teach  the  child,  the  Piipil,  and  the 
citizen.  When  and  where  they  are  deeply  implanted  in  the  inmost 
soul,  and,  by  living  in  the  conscience^  become  a  part  of  our  moral 
and  political  being,  then  and  there  ^although  not  their  highest 
aim,  and  because  they  are  not  their  higliest  aim)  will  there  be  a 
security  for  person  and  for  property,  which  no  philosophy  of  expe- 
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diency  'will  ever  effectually  conserve,  although  it  may  profess  the 
benevolence  of  an  angel,  and  a  wisdom  wiser  than  that  which  dic- 
tated the  Scriptures  for  our  instruction  in  all  righteousness.  When 
these'  views  are  clearly  maintained,  it  is  perceived  that  all  true 
government  is  one?,  and  that  ev6ry  lower  grade,  such  as  the  State 
and  the  family,  are  departments  of  this  one  government  of  the 
universe,  interpenetrated  according  to  their  degree  of  perfection 
•with  the  same  spirit,  having^  essentially,  one  nature  of  law,  one 
nature  of  justice,  one  nature  of  punishment,  one  retribution  in 
kind  if  not  in  degree,  and  basing  its  judgments  primarily  on  the 
ground  of  moral  demerit, — ^in  short,  all  .presenting,  according  to 
their  several  powers  and  jurisdictions,  the  one  and  the  same  immu- 
table moraHdea.  ^* 

In  connexion. with  such  views  we  may  estiniate  the  value  of 
that  vulgar  rhetoric/^hich  blends,  ih  such  illogical  and  unphiloso- 
phical  confusion,  vengeance,  and  retribution,  and  revengeful  spirit; 
and  talks  about  **  the  pa8sionle$i  nature  of  law  ;'^  as  though 
this  was  not  the  very  reason  why  the  law  is  passionless,  because, 
instead  of  a  ipopular  expediency  that  might  be  Swayed  by  every 
if  rational  impulse,  and  which  so  easily  runs  down  to  personal  indi- 
vidual or  aggregate  revenge,  it  keeps^in  mind  that  holy  principle 
of  retribution,  which,  far  from  having  anything  akin  to  the  nar- 
rowness of  iildividual  feeling:,  lakes  a  range  bevond  the  earth,  and 
claims  alliance  with  all  that  is  eternal,  immutable,  calm,  and  abso- 
lute, in  the  universe  of  God.  If  law  is  "  passionless"  only  in 
proportion  as  it  lacks  the  retributive  prfnoiple,  then  what  must  be 
thought  of  Heaven's  justice  by  those  who  admit  that  this  is  an 
felemeAt  of  it  1  **  The  law,"  says  one^  **  which  condenms  a  human 
being  to  death,  should  be  perfectly  free  from  the  least  appearance 
of  revenge."  It  never  will  be^  wholly  so,  we  reply,  as  long  as  it 
assumes  so  solemn  a  prerogative  on  no  hifirher  ground  than  a  selfish 
expediency.  It  never  will  keep  its  hold  on  the  consciences  of 
men,  or  long  retain  its  place  in  the  statute-book,  unless  it  is 
regarded  as  punishing  the  tnme  because  it  deserves  the  punish- 
ment,— ^because  God  bas  diefefore^  cbmmanded'^  it,  and  because  a 
moral  reason  higher  than  any  temporal  expediency  most  impera- 
tively demands  it  likewise^ 

The  writer,  to  whom  we  have  frequently  alluded,  is  fond  of 
delivering  eulogies  on  the  "  majesty  of  human  law.^'  *^  It  is  pas- 
sionless," h6  saysj  "  calm,  inflexible  ;"  *'  it  is  an  awful  power" — 
**  it  is  the  severity  of  goodness  itself,"  &c.,  &c.,  ,N0w  to  this,  we 
would  most  cordially  isay  amen ;  but  for  what  purpose  is  it  intend- 
ed ?  If  arguments  in  which  such  rhetoric  enters  have  any  drift  or 
meaning,  it  must  be  that  human  law  has  all  these  excellencies, 
because  it  has  not  the  odious  prinqiple  of  retribution,  or  (to 
deprive  such  writers  of  the  ad  captandum  benefit  of  what  to  some  is 
a  very  ugly  word)  does  nof  punish  crime  on  the  ground  ot  moral 
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desert.  Its  |>eculiar  excellency^  then,  10  plained  in  the  very  circuna- 
stance  in  which  it  i$  saiii  to  dififer  from  the  divine  law ;  which  is 
acknowledged  by  many  of  this  class  to  contain  the  principle  of 
retribution,  an4  to  punish  sin  because  it  deserves  to  be  punished. 
But  is  not  the  :divine  law  ^<  passionless,  calm,  majestic  t"  Is  it 
not  "an  awful  power?"  I&it  not  "the  severity  of  goodness  1" 
But  is  it  not  also  retributive,  and  does  it  not  possess  all  th^ 
excellencies  ?-^is  it  not  calm,  majestic,  severe  m  goodness,  just 
because  it  is  retributive  ? — ^in  other  words,  because  it  is  a  true  moral 
power, — ^because  it  inhabits  a  region  where  all  e;cpediency  is  sul^r- 
dinate  to  that  holy  prii^cipLe  which  looks  to  moral  desert  as  th^ 
absolute 'ground  of  ^all  poial  law  4  and  in  so  doing  (as  we  have 
said  before,  but  xannpt  repeat  too  often),  effectually  secures  all 
lower  aims  ?      ^  .         . 

There  is  no  consistency,  in  such  dedamation.  If  retributive  jus- 
tice is  no  part  of  human  law,  because  it  would,  in  that  qase  be 
revengeful,  it  can  form. no  paort  of  the  divine*  So  decides  the 
moral  sense  and  ajso  the. speculative  reason ;  and  we  have  a  good 
proof  of  this  in  the  fact,  ^at  all  those  who  are  th^  most  consistent 
on  this  question^ do  thus  carry  otit  their  conclusion  tp  its  legitimate 
results.  We  cannot  Jhelp  regarding  it  as  indeed  a  most  blessed 
provision  of  God's  economy,. mat  error  is  thus  ever  forced  onwards 
to  develope  itself.  It  cannot  rest  in  midway  positions,  but  must 
go  on  uqtil  it  stands  before  us  in  all  its  deformity,  to  show  atwh#t 
an  immense  sacrifice  of  first  truths  its  dreadful  consistency  is  tob^ 
maintained.  There  will  always  be  ultra  reformers,  wto  will. thus 
push  out  their  doctrine,  ^and  whose  very  extravagance  will  be  made 
of  service  ^.  the  cause  of  truth,  by  bringing  bolily  to  the  light, 
what  might  loAg  have  concealed  its  poison  under  the  gv^se  of  a 
moderate  and  respectable  orthodoxy*  !  ^ 

It  remains  now  for  us  to  consider  some  loi  the  more  common 
objections  that  are  presented  to  the  doctrine  of  desert  as  a  ground 
of  punishment  and  air  element  of  human  law. 

It  is  urged,  that  the  moral  sense  of  man  is  not  comp<etent  to 
decide  upon  the  inttihsic  demerit  (^  offences,  or  their  relative  pro 

tortious  in  a  proper  gradation  of  punishments  to  be  prescribe^  by 
uman  law. 

The  objection  is  of  the  saioe  nature  with  tbftt,  which,  in  the  phi- 
losophy of  a  former  age,  denied  the  existence  of  any  moral  sense 
at  all.    This  latter  opinion  was  Supported  by  ai^itments  drawn 
from  the  varving  decisions  of  different  times  and  people.  .  What 
had  been  held  to  be  a  crime  in  one  affe,  and  one  nation,  had  not 
been  so  regarded  in  another.     Theft,  it  was  said — and  this  was  ,a 
standing  i&ustration^-was  not  regarded  as  criminal  in  Sparta,  but 
rather  praiseworthy,  if  it  was  so  practised  as  to  exercise  that  usejkl 
faculty,  cunning,  or  skill  in  deception  and  concealment.    Now  we 
need  no  better  proof  than  thi«(  ti^t^  example,  if  founded  on  £bu^  to 
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show  that  whenever  the  conscience  has  not  been  trae  to  its  office, 
and  has  peroditted  gross  error,  it  h^s  been  because  a  vile  system  of 
political  economy,  or  political  expediency,  had  been  suffered  to 
take  its  place  and  supersede  \ts  decisions.  We  would  much  rather 
trust  the  decisions  eVen  of  a  Spartan  conscience— unprincipled 
and  deceptive  as  that  people  were,  beyond  any  nation  of  anti- 
quity— than  any  view  of  right  derived  solely  from  a  scheme  of 
national  expediency* ,  Had  the  moral  sense  aloni^  been  suffered  to 
decide,  no  doubt  theft  would  have  been  punished  in  Sparta  with  as 
much  rigor  and  ignominy  as  under  the  Jewisli  law. 

Commercial  England  presents  another  illustration  of^  the  same 
truth.  It  is  often  asked — If  the  moral  sense  is  competent  to 
decide  on  the  proper  gradation^  of  punishinent,  how  comes  it  that 
in  one  of  the'  most  enlightened  nations  of  the  globe,  murder  and 
forgery  are  visited  with  the  same  penalty  ?  We  answer  again-^ 
this  has  not  beep  caused  by  an  erroneous  dedsion  of  the  moral 
5?ense  of  the  nation;  but  by  a  low  doctrine  of  expediency,  in  whiofa 
a  regard  to  property  was  suffered  to  take' the  place  of  the  holier, 
and,  because  the  holier,  therefore  the  wiser  principle.  The  tA 
^xt6j,  according  to  Aristotle's  classification,  took  precedence  in  this 
respect  of  %^  i^  V^^x^^-  The  common  law  has  ever  had  nM)re 
respect  to  property,  and  less  to  purely  moral  considerations,  than 
the  Roman  or  civil,  which  was  adopted  in  other  nations  of  Europe.i 
It  is  this  very  doctrine  of  utility  or  public  convenience  as  the 
highest  ground  of  law,  which,  as  far  as  it  goes,  has  committed  the 
error  that  its  advocates  would  now  charge -upon  the  moral  incom- 
petency. Had  the  whole  matt4;r  been  left  to  the  decision  of  the 
moral  nature,-  or  had  property  at^d  expediency  been  forced  to  keep 
silence,  and  not  to  inteH^re  with  those  more  ultimate  grounds  on 
which  the  law's  paore  clear  and  righteous  judgments  would  have 
been  based,  England  Would  have  bad  a  far  better  code  oif  criminal 
•  jarisprudence, — one  that  would  not  have'shocjced  iand  deranged  the 
moral  sense  by  its  anomalies, — thus,  for  this  very  cause,  becom- 
ing a  fearful  source  of  depravity  j — a  code,  too,  which  doubtless,  in 
the  end,  would  haVedone  more  to  conserve  the  interests  of  property 
than  any  'scheme  of  penalties  seeming  to  be  more  especially 
grounded  upon  thetn.  ' 

There  is  ah  affected  humility  in  this  objection  for  wTiich  we  have 
'no  respect.  It  has  much  to  say  about  "  usurping  the  prer<>gative3 
of  the  Almighty,'*  and  of  *^  frail  humanity  presuming  to  sit  in 
judgtoent  on  human  sins  ;"  but,  wheii*  viewed  in  connexion  with 
all  thiS;^  how  strange  the  fact,  that  after  God  hds  enlightened  human 
darkness  as  to  the  proper  penalty  due  to  certain  crimes,— »whcn,  in 
other  words,  he  has  most  expressly  revealed  to  us  that  the  mur- 
derer ought  to  be  put  to  death  by  the  bands  of  men,  none  ai«  more 

1  This  is  said  comparatively,  for  the  jarispradesce  of  England,  With  all  its  anoma- 
tiesr,  is,  like  that  of  allotheriiationa,  m«Mi^  based  on  xaoial  grounds. 
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le&dy  to  despite  such  authority,  th&a  the  very  ^^lass  who  arc  always 
80  fond  of  presenting  this  objection  of  man's  incompetency* 

Besides,  who  cannot  tee  that  the  otsjection,  if  it  have  any  rele- 
rancy  at  all,  applies  with  even  greater  force  to  that  scheme  which 
groimds  punishment,  w^y  on  expediency!  How  easy  .would  it  be, 
and  how  much  mofe  in  accordance  with  truth,  to  ealaige  upon 
man^s  incapacity  to  determine  what  is  truly  expedient,  and  upon 
,  the  mistakes,  which,  ever  since  the  fall — when  1^  first  tried  the  ex- 
periment of  "  living  b^  the  understanding^^  instead  of  the  consci- 
ence— ^he  has  been  making  in  respect  to  his  highest  good  I  We  is^v 
more  safely  trust  the  moral  sense  in  these  jonatters^ttian  this  self- 
blinded,  calculating  doctrine  of  economical  expediency*  There  is 
no  blinder  guide  in  regard  to  the  highest  good  than  what  is  called 
an  enlightened  self-interests  .  The  principle,  when  taken  out 
of  itg/  subordinate,  place  and  made  supreme,  becoQ^es,  .in  conse- 
quence of  thi&  false  posttfon,.  essential  darkne^^  aad  ^nnot  either 
give  light  or  be  enlightened.-  That  individual  eertainly  acts  the 
wisest,  who,  in  the  regulation  of  his  own  conduct,  trusts  the  moral 
sense,  and  by  the  very  act  of  trusting  gives  growing  clearness  and 
strength  to  its  decisions. 

'  It  is  doubtless  most  certain  that  man  is  incoippetent  to  dc^cide 
the  intrinsic  demerit  of  crimen  regarded  in  its  whole ,  extent  as 
embracing  all  its  spiritual  and  subjective  as  well  as^  outward- 
aspects ;  out  tfiis  is  very  difi^rent  m>m  the  proposition,  that  in 
reference  to  the  latter  lie  may  not  institute  a  proper  gradation; 
especia^Uy  when  divine  wisdoln,  by  revealing  the  proper  human- 
penalty  for  the  highest  crime  in  the  scale,  has  given  nim  a  starting 
measure  for  all  the  rest.  There  is,  moreover,  no  inconsistency  in 
mamtaining  that  human  government  is  a  divine  institution,  and  yet 
admitting  that  it  is  imperfrct^  We  say  the  same  of  the  Ch.urch, 
of  the  family,  of  the  creation,-— of  his  own  heavens,  even,  "i^rhich 
are  not  pure  in  His  sight"— ^y^a,  of  all  things  aside  from  the  perfect 
<3od  himself. 

A  si^nd  objection  we  have  seen  thu$  expressed :  ^'  If  punish- 
ment is  inflicted'by  man,  on  the  ground  that  crime  d^setve^  it,  then 
it  must  always  be  inflicted,  and  there  is  no  room  for. pardon." 

The  answer  presents  itself  at  once.  It  arises  out  of  what  has 
just  been  said  of  the  human  administration  o^  iustice  being  imper- 
fect because  intrusted  to  imperfect  a^nts,- although  this  does  not 
'derogate  from  the  doctrine  of  its  divine  institution.  There  may 
be  the  highest  wisdom  in  employing  imperfect  beings  in  divine  and 
-elevated  employments,  associatea,  as  all  true  law  and  ju^ce  must 
be,  vrith  the  eternal  and  the  absolute, — and  this,  too,  as  a  divine 
means  for  elevating  their  moral  nature.  However  this  n^ay  be, 
the  necessity  of  a  pardoning  department  sprinrs  out  of  this  imper- 
fection of  human  tribunals,  and  cannot  amct  me  ultimate  grounds 
on  which  they  shoidd  ever  proceed.  ^  Iii^.tbeinunediate  ^vemment 
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of  God,  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  pardon  except  on  the  grcHUMi 
of  full  and  perfect  satisfacUon.  The  jnercy  is  in  the  volantary 
substitiUe  and  -the  agents  in  his  Tpluntary  substitution ;  but  this 
would  lead  us  to  (tiscuss  a  subject  beyond,  although  not  irrelevant 
4o,  our  aigi^ment.  In  human  laW)  however,,  pardon  is  simply  an 
expedient  to  gremedy  the  necessary,  imperfections  of  human  justice. 
The  executive^  or  whoev^  exercises  the  power,  i^,  in  this  respect, 
flimpiy  a  higlfcer  judicial  officer  to  correct  the  supposed  mistakes  ci 
courts  $  especially  when  made  known  by  subsequently  discovered 
testimony.  But  how  this  interferes  with  the  doctrine,  that  the  law 
punishes  th&'.criminal  because  he  deserves  to  suffer^  we  cannot 
understand;  or  how  the  objection  does  not,  apply  with, as  much 
force,  if  it  have  ^ny,  to  the  economical  scheme  as  to  any  other^ 

Whoever  places  ibis  powe^  of  pardon  in  hum^n  law  on  the 
ground  of  clemency,  irrespective  of  the  considerations  above  tomed, 
Nirms  a  totally  false  conception  gf  its  nature ;  and  those  executive 
officers  who^  have  regarded  it  as  a  power  to  be  exercised  at  their 
pleasure,  have  abused  one  of  the  most  sacred  duties,  of  the  judicial 
depai:tment«  It  must  be  placed,  eit^  on  the  ground  of  such  clear 
discovery  of  error  as  ^^rould  have  warranted  an  acquittal,  or  of  such 
probability  of  mistake,  as,  (although  not  sufficient  for  the  former 
purpose)  would  justify  a  remission  o{  the  penalty  as  the  safer 
course,  under  all  the  eircumstances  of  the  case*  So  that  pardon 
implies  still  the  idea  of  ^uilt  or  suspicion  of  guilt.  When  the  Sub- 
sequently discovered  evidence  is  such  as  to  remove  all  doubt  im 
tespect  to  innocence,  then  the  reversion  of  the  sentence,  notwith- 
.standing  it  has  begun  to  be  carried  into  effect,  should  be  called  by 
some  oSier  name.  In  fact,  it  is  a  strong  support  of  our  view,  that 
tile  very  terms^  pardon  and  clemency,  imply  tbdexistence^of  intrin- 
sie  moml  distinctions,  recc^nised  by  la^  as  lying^  at  the  foundation 
of  certdn  proceedings,  whilst  they  nave  no  place  in  others.  Who 
would  not  revolt  at  the  utter  absurdity  of  pardoning  a  man  from,  a 
pest-house  or  a  lunatic  asylum  1  • 

A  third  objection  is-^that  ^  if  crime  is  punished  for  its  intrinsic 
demerit,  it  would  be  right  to  punish  all  violations  of  law,  civil, 
physical,  or  religioi^-^ose  which  determine  our  relations^to  God, 
and  those  which  involve  our  relations  to  society."  All  this  would 
come,  it  is  said,  if  huoian  law  punishes  men  *^  because  they  des^rte 
to  suffer."  But  suppose^ ovemment  punishes  on  the  other  ground, 
which  is  sudi  ^  fayorke  with  many  philanthropists,  namely,  refor- 
mation. Then  why,  we  ask,  must  not  the  same  cox^equences  fol- 
low in  ihe  one  case  as  in  the  other  ?  Th6n,  to  accommodate  to 
'our  purpose  the  same  language — <^  it  would  be  right  to  punish  ti{ 
we  n^Y  use  the  term)  for  the  sake  of  refarming^  men  from  all  wu- 
fiil  violations  ttf  law,  civil,  physical,  and  rd^ious — those,  which 
determine  man's  relation  to  Qod  and  thosewhiMfa  involve  huf  reht- 
tiom  la  socielf ."    The  Mgnaitiatbe— e  case  wmU  be  |imt.af 
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good  Bs  in  the  others  In  neither  48  it  good  for.aii}thiiig.  What- 
ever may  be  the  end  of  goremment,  it  is  bi»und  to  carry  oat  that 
end  to  its  fullest  possible  extent,  by  all  the  means  (and  we  shall 
afterwards  limit  and  define  what  we  mean  by  available  ipeans) 
■which  lie  within  its  power,  Ii;i  lieither  case,  however,  whether 
government,  ptmishes  retributively,  or  for  the  sake  of  reformation, 
or  of  prevention,  would  it  be  bound  to  visit  with  retribution  every- 
thing which  might  deserve  retribution,  kny  more  than  it  would  be 
bound  to  attempt  the  reformation  of  every  person  or  thing  that 
might  need  reformation,  or  to  prevent  everyfting  which  mi^t 
jtistiy  be  regarded  as  an,  evil  or  inconvenience.  And  this  for  the 
simple  and  obvious  reason^  that  there  would  be  many  things  beyond 
its  power  in  all  these  cases.  Ob  neither  scheme  \<^ould  it  follow 
that  the  State  was  bound  to  punish  alttxafs^  and  to  punish  every- 
thing, and  to  punish  irrespective  <rf  all  consideratiMis  of  its  moral 
or  physical  capacity  for  so  doing.'  There  are  certain  very  bad 
crimes,  and  vices,^  and  states  of  soul'^  which  it  could  neither  reach 
to  reform,  resiove  ^  huisances  and  inconveniences  (although  such 
they  doubtless  are  in  the  very  highest  degree),  nor  punish  Tetri- 
butively,  because  they  are  entirely  beyond  the  satisfactory  cogni> 
iton  of  human  evidence,  or  because'  the  State  has  not  enough  of 
moral  vigor  in  consequenfce  of  a.- powerful  adverse  and  yet  uncor- 
rected public  sentiment. 

Let  us  try  the  economical  theory  by  the  same  test.  >Wby  does 
it  not  remove  certain  acknowledged  evils  which  are^kn^wn  to  hare 
the  most  ii\jurious  effects  upon  the  temporal  welfare  of  society? 
The  answer,  it  may  be  said,  is  most  plain.  In  a  given  state  of 
things  they  cannot  be  removed  without  danger .  of  producing  a 
greater  inconvenience:  And  so  we  say,  And  tne  reply  is  equally 
obvious  and  eonclusive — there  are  some^ns  which,  as  society  is 
constituted,,  you  cannot  visit  with  their  justly  dieserved  retribution 
without  danger  of  committing  a  greater  injustice. 

In  regard  to  this  objection  we  would  not  at  all  hesitate  to  tal^e 
the  widest  theoretical  ground.  Human /^vemment,  we  main- 
tain, and  we  think  have  proved,  to  be  instituted  and  designed,  by 
God,  as,  in  the  most  real  sense^  a  nooral  power,-— economical  and 
truly  useful  just  in  proportion  as  it  possesses  this  primary  character. 
It  was  intended  to  have  to  do  wiih  the'  conscience.  }t  is  some- 
thing which  We  have  no  right  to  dispense  with,  even  although  it 
might  be  fancied,  that  in  respect  to  body  and  goods  we  mightget 
along  tolerably  well  without  it.  It  is  a  great  pioral  means  of 
God's,  appointment,  in  the  use  of  which  men  ^e  to  be  trained,  or 
to  train  themselves,  to  live  soberly  and  righteously  in  the  present 
world,  whilst  preparii|(g  foL  the  higher  retributions  of  another  state 
of  being  having  relation  to  another  law  of  concurrent  and  super- 
Tist>ry  jurifdiction ;  which  latter  law,,  although  higher  and  more 
s^^^,  W  yet  the  flinie  jdlimateideaa  of  desert  and  justice*    It 
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is,  -with  all  its  imperfection,  a  type  through  which  we  read  the 
administration  of  the  higher  justice.  It  is  our  schoolmaster,  our 
first  teacher,  in  connexion  with  whose  lessons  are  called  out  our 
first  ideas  of  right  and  desert  in  their  objective  presentations  as 
oonnectled  with  positive  law,  and  which  we  aftetwards  transfer  to 
the  divine  gX)verninent»  It  contains,  too,  a  power  that  does  not 
belong  to  individuals,  or  to  any  aggregations  of  individuals,  but 
comes  to  it  af  po^tive  institution  of  God,  invested  on  this  very 
account  with  a  moral  character. 

For  these  reasons  we  hesitate  not  to  take  the  position,  that  it  is 
th<$  office  of  human  government  to  punish  and  remove  all  moral 
evils  within 'lis  earthly  jurisdi<?tion^  which  h  eon  punish.  Its  pre- 
rogatives and  duties  are  only  limited  by  its  inability.  This  may 
be  of  various  kinds.  It  may  be  physical  weakness.  In  respect  to 
some  crimes,  it  ma^  be  an  impossibility  of  applymg  correct  evi- 
dence. It  mav  be  an  i^oranoe  on  the  part  of  the  governed  which 
cannot  easily  be  remedied  ih  our  present  imperfect  state.  It  m^y 
be  a  false  pubfic  sentiment  on  the  part  of  the  |)eople,  which, 
although  not  the  law,  nor  the  ground-  of  the  law,  may  yet  be  a 
conceded  aifd  excusing  impediment  in  the  way  of  its  action.  It 
may  be,  in  short,  an}r  imperfection  in  the  nature  of  human  things, 
or  in  the  state  of  society  ^to  be  judged  of  by  those  who  have  the 
sovereignty  and  responsibility,  and  on  their  tespx)n8ibility),  which 
readers  it  morally  or  physically  impossible  to  do  justice  to  certain 
offences,  without  danger  of  greater  injustice  in  some  other  quarter* 
Some  crimes  cdnno^  fa«  punished  (and  therefore  the  law  in  that 
state  of  things  ought  not  to  punish  them) ,  because  a  lar^e  part  of 
the  population  is  not  y^t  sufficiently  advanced  to  regard  them  at 
crimes  ;'^serious  differences  of  opinion,  whether  moral,  religious, 
political,  or  even  economical,  thus  becoming  real  impediments. 
We  do  not  say  tiiat  in  such  eases  the  peopUhve  absolved  fron^ 
all  responsibility,  but  only  assign  it  as  a  reason,  why  under  certain 
ciroumstances,  to  which  the  State  or  government  must  have  respect, 
it  cannot  exercise  the  moral  or  even  economical  action  which  in 
other  cases  it  rightfully  may  and  ought..  Other  offenders  may 
escape,  because,  where  there  cannot  be  absolute  certainty,  mistakes 
in  rslation  to  them  would  endanger  most  important  institutions 
with  which  such  offences  are  naturally  connected;  Thus  covet- 
oasness,  and  want  of  charity ,'cannot  be  punished,  until  society  is  so 
advanced  in  moral  wisdom  as  to  be  capable  of  making  distinctions 
which  are  now  but  dimly  perceived.  To  compel  the  rich,  for 
example,  by  law  or  threats  of  punishment  (except  by  way  of 
general  tax) ,  to  give  charity  to  the  poor,  wonla  be,  m  fact,  giving 
others  a  property,  or  community  of  property,  in  their  possessions. 
It  wonld,  of  course,  defeat  the  veir  important- ends  for  which  sepa- 
rate property,  with  all  its  acknowledged  evils,  is  allowed  in  the 
State  and  sancticmed  by  Ood.     It  would  annihilate  the  very  virtue 
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it  would  aim  to  enforce^  by  taking  away  the  grounds  on  which 
alone  it  can  be  exercised^  and  which  were  doubtless  intended  as 
furnishing  the  means,  and  field  of  iti  disciplinary  culture.  In 
other  words,  it  is  better  for  a  temporal  jurisdiction  to  leave  uppu- 
nisbe<l  the  odious  ofifeoce  of  covetousness,  than  to  g^ve  rise  to  a 
state  of  things  in  which  there  could  be  no  exercise  of  the  heavenly 
grace  of  charity*  Hence,  w^  say,  it  is  pne  of  those  sins  which  lie 
without  the  range  of  the  State's  ability,  and  which  must,  therefore^ 
be  remitted  solely  to  the  ultimate  and  divine  justice. 

All  such  we  style  disabilities,  ox  iipperijections,  if  the  latter 
term  is  preferred ;  but  these,  we  also  believe,  will  become  less  and 
less  in  proportion  as  human  government,  under  all  the  circum- 
stances in  which  it  may  be  placed^  acts  for  the  moral  end  for  which 
it  was  instituted,  and  faithfully  keeps  in  view  its  own^bigh  and 
sacred  character..  As  the  individual  man  improves  in  virtue  by 
the  exercise  of  virtue,  daily  removing  personal,s|noral  and  physical 
impediments,  and  acquiring  higher  capacities,,  so  the  State  that 
most  faithfully  pses  the  moral' power  with  which  Qod  has  intrusted 
it,  according  to  its  measure,  will  constantly  acquire  moral  strength, 
moral  wisdom,  and,  in  short,  capacities  of  every  kind  for  the  j«8t 
and  safe  performance  of  all  its  functions  as  a  niinister,  pi^eard),  of 
God's  eternal  righteousness. 

Certainly  it  would  be  a  most  highly  desirable  state  of  society, 
when  such  procedures  could  safely  take  placo,  sanctioned  by  the 
pure  moral  feeling  of  ihe  nation,  and  freed  from  those  impedr- 
ments,  and  perplexing  connexions  with  other  interests,  which 
now  prevent  human  justice  from  deciding  with  satislactpryx^ertainty 
in  the  premises^  Doubtless  it  would  be  desirable  on  the  ground 
merely  of  a  wise  expediency,  to  say  nothing  of  any  higher  ends* 
If  this  be  so,  we  need  not  stop  to  prove  the  converse  proposition, 
that  that  State,  or  rather  aggregation,  whi[ch  seeks  to  divest  itself 
of  its  moral  character,  will  go  on  corrupting  and  corrupted,  edu- 
cating the  people  into  false  principles,;and  itself  constantly  feeling 
the  effects  of  a  natural  reaction,  until  it  shall  ,so  lose  all  moriS 
▼Igor)  that  it>ill  finally  fail  to  secure  the  lower  objects  at  vrhick 
alone  it  professed  to  aim. 

But  would  you  punish  men  for  lying,  and  ofTenoes  of  a  sinular 
description  1  Yes  j  by  all  means.  .We  should  rejoice  in  beloDti^- 
ing  to  a  commonwealth  that  had  so  pure  a  (^e,  and  could 
enforce  it  without  tl^e  f^ar  of  any  Tulgai  ridicule  or  shallow 
blue- law  witticisms.  We  wou^d  have  the  magistrate  punish  the 
odious  sin  of  lying  per  *e,  whether  ^Ht  broke  any  man^s  leg  or 
picked  any  man's  pockety"  or  not ;  and  sO  also  drunkenness  peruj 
and  fornication,  and  adultery,  and  all  unchaste  behavior.  If  this 
is  so,  it  may  be  said  to  follow  that  the  State  should  punish  the 
expression  of  wicked  and  blasphemous  opinions.  Most  certainly, 
we  reply ;  but  always  with  the  saf6  Umitatiens  which  have  here- 
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tdfore  been  net  fiMrth ;  namely — when  public  sentimeDt,  or  seiioos 
differences  of  opinion ,  or  anything  else  cpnstitutin^  a  real  impe- 
diment to  rightly  4e&ning  or  proving  th^  offence,  is  no  longer  in 
the  way.  When  it  is  well  understood  and  commonly  acknow^ 
ledged  to  b^  a  crime  by  a  moral  and  religious  people,  an^tious  to 
preserve  their  children  and  posted ty  from  that  greatest  pf  all  evils, 
irreligion, — then  blasphemy,  for  example,  or  a  profane  reviling  of 
Crod^  and  Christ,  and  holy  things,  shbuld  be  .punished  as  blasphemy, 
and  profanity  as  profanity^ — as  an  openly  wicked  and  abomi- 
nable act  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  which  therefore  the  magistratet, 
a$  Qod's  minister  for  vengeance^  should  take  cognisance  of  for  the 
purpose  of  putting  away  the  offensive  thing  from  q.  righteous  State. 
Where,  the  open,  expression  of  blasphemoua  sentiments  (no  one 
wpuM  contend  that  the  mere  n^ental  iiolding  of  blasphemous 
opinions  oould  be  punished)  cannot  be  reached,  by  reason  of  any 
of  the  (}isabilities  above  micntioned,  then  of  course  there  is  an 
end  of  the  discussion  under  this  hes^d« 

But  would  not  also  a  wise  ^xpediejacy  itself  require,  that  the 
law  should  take,  cognisfmce  of  the  expression  .  of  opinions 
attended  with  miscbievous  consequences  to  me  interests  of  society. 
Certainly,  it  must  be  replied^,  if  society  has  a  right  to  protect  itself ; 
oi:  else  the  system  is  false,  both  to  its  natne  and  assumed  funda- 
mental prin<^iple.  If  the  general  prevalence  of  blasphemy  and 
irreli^iop  will,  as  matter  of  fact  capable  of  proof,  produce  in  the 
end  msecurity  to.  person  and  goods,  or  cause  i^  pockets  to  be 
picked  and  legs  to  be  broken,''  then  the  economical  theory  must 

{mpi^h  blasphemy,  and  the  teaching  of  atheism,  as  severely,  at 
east,  as  the  offence  of  selling .  bad  provisions.  What  then 
becomes  of  the  bug-bear  which,  in  regard  to  this  ipatter,.i8  held 
forth  against  the  moral  power  of  government  1  If  the  profanity 
is  proceeded  against  even  on  ihe  economical  ground,  it  must  be 
viewed  remotely  and  ultimately  as  a  spn^  even  if  treated  imn^e* 
diately  and  directly  as.  a  mischief;  because  if  not  a  sin,  or  an 
offence  against  God,  it  could  not  be  contra  bonos  mores^  or  an 
offence. inj urious  tp  society.  It  is  the  first  character  which  crer 
ates  the  second.  Pract%callpy  then,  both  theories  lead,  either  in 
a  gr€»t^  or  less  degree,  to  the  sam^  course  of  action.  Both 
meet  with  the  same  difficulty;  only  the  one  is  based  on  a 
boliei'  principle^  and  therefore,  whilst  no  merit  liable  jto  abuse, 
would  have  .far  more  efficacy  even  in  faring  the  ends  of  a 
wise  expediency;  we  might  say  less  liable  to  abuse,  because  on 
neither  theory  coukl  the  act  be  punished  unless  generally  con- 
demned by  public  sentiment  y  and  in  that  case  ^e  would  much  rather 
trust  the  enlightened  moral  sense^  than  the  ^'enlightened  self- 
interest.^^ 

Sometimes  these  objections  take  another  form.  Their  authors 
aSect  to  mourn  over  human  tiepravity  and.  human    ignorance. 
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They  are  occasionally  fond  of  indulging  in  such  language  and 
such  rhetorical  ejacufalion^  and  interrogations  as  these — "How 
is  guilt  to  be  ascertained,  and  wha  is  competent  to  estimate  its 
amount  ?  Who  can  look  into  the  ten  thousand  times  ten  thou- 
sand circumstances,  both  external  and  internal,  which  have 
conduced  to  mould  the  character  for  good  or  evil  ?  Who  can  cal- 
culate the  force  of  ti^mptation  which  has  tendecl  to  carrupt,  and 
the  good  influences  which  have  improved,  and  tell  us.  how  much 
guilt  each  and  every  victim  bast  incurred, ^c*,  &c."^  •  The  true 
answer  to  all  this  iinpassioneil  rbetbrio  is  ihxs — ^It  is  a  sheer 
assumption  of  a,  position  which  not  only  requires  a  great  deal  of 
proof,  but  which,  in  troth,  is  disproved  by  considerations  arising" 
from  the  contemplation  of  almost  every  htiman  duty.  It  implies 
the  absurd  proposition,  that  taan  ought  not  to  do  anything, 
unless  he  can  do  it  perfectly,  and  without  the  least  risk  of  nfis- 
take ;  in  other  words,  as  uneri-ingly  ^s  God  himself^  It  is  a 
miserable  effusion  of  sentimentalism  opposed  both  to  reason  and 
to  facts.  Could  not  those  who  indulge  in  it  see-  that  it  has  just 
as  much  application  to  what  is  called .  society^  or  our  more  social 
and  domestic  intercouse,  as  to  the  action  of  the  ^tate.  The 
amount  of  it  is-^we  must  form  ho  judgment  of  moral  character; 
we  must  esteem  the  gbod  and  the  bad,  the  righteous  and  the 
wieked,  the  obedient  and  the  lawless^^all  alike,  as  long  as  jthere 
is  aiiy  possibility  of  mistake  in  our  estimate  of  moral .  desert. 
And  yet  the  Scriptures  do  most  directly  condemri  those  who  make 
no  diflference  between  the  righteous  and  the  unrighteous,  as  also 
commend  those  **  in  wljose  eye^  a  vile  person ''is  hjeld  in  his 
proper  estimation.         ^ 

There  are,  however,  two  decisive  answers  which  meet  at  once 
the  wholfe  ground  and  spirit  of  these  objections.  The  first  is, 
that,  notwithstanding  this  affectation  of  hpVnility,  human  tribunals, 
in  poetically  cBSxr^xng  out  prerogatives  which  even  many  of- these* 
wnters  admit  to  belong  to  them,  are  com|)elled  to  make,  and  do 
actually  make  these  very  inquisitions  which  are  thus  spoken  <HF  as 
usurpations  of  the  preroffative?  pC  the  Almighty.  They  must 
sometimes  inquire  mto  desert,  even  if  the  proceeding  is  to  be 
viewed.in  no  higher  light  than  as  incidental  to  the  right  discharge 
of  their  economical  functions.  They  are  conapelled  every  day  to 
examine  m7:)st  searchingly  into  intentions,  although  it  would  be  aA 
once  admitted  that  in  this  they  might  commit  evdn  great  mistakes. 
"  For  who,''  to  adopt  the  same  strain,  '^  can  look  into  the  ten 
thousand  times  ten  thousand  circumstances,  both  external  and  in- 
ternal, that  determine"  the  true  nature  ^f  that  complex  thing 
styled  purpose  or  intention  ?  In  dectdiftg  the  great  question  of 
guilt,  and  especially  in  fixing  th(6  amount  of  the  penalty,  they  do 

*  Democratic  Review,  August,  ^846,  p.  05. 
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sUnd  must  most  keenly  interrogate  very  many,  if  not  ten  thousand, 
circumstances  interned  and  external.  They  do  calculate  the  force 
of  ^^  temptations  that  have  tended  to.  corrupt.''  They  inquire  into 
previous  character,  and  previous  moral  influences,  and  endeavor^ 
by  every  possible  meaus^  to  get  as  near  as  they  can  to  that  pioral 
state  in  which  the  crime  was  committed,  in  (merto  ascertain  the 
proper  mitigation  or  enbadcement  of  the  penalty, — ^when  its  magni- 
tude or  duration  is  wholly  or  partially  in  the  diseretion  'of  the 
magistrate.  All  governments  and  all  cptlrts  have  done  so  in  all 
c^S)  and,  the  common  sense  and  the  moral  sense  of  mankind 
have  ever  Sanctioned  the  vproceeding  as  not  otily  necessary  but 
just.  If,  however,  the  obj^cticms  with  which  we  ^re  dealing  have 
any  forces  all  such  proceedings  have  been  '^  usurpations  of  the 
prerogative  of  Omniscience.''  Thi$  principle  is  xjanied  so  far  in  the 
common  law  and  other  systems  of  jurisprudence,  and  is  so  sanc- 
tioned by  the  moral  sense,  that  it  influences  even  what  is  styled 
the  civil,  in  distinction  from  the  criminal,  jurisdiction  of  courts. 
We  refer  to  those  proceedings  in  civil  suit3  involving  actions  ex 
delictb,  in  which:  the  law  has  sanctioned  the  givibg  what  is  com-^ 
monly  termed  sfnart  money ^  or  vindictive  damases,  beyond  tbe 
mere  measure  of  actual  pecuniary  loss  suffered  by  &e  injured  party. 
In  suph  cases  the  moral  sense  demanfls  it,  and  the  law  acknow- 
ledges its  higher  au&ority. 

Again,  as  we  have  said  in  reference  to  another  aspect  of  the 
objection,  can  any  one  fail  to  see  that  it  lies  with  aU  its  power,  if 
it  have  any,  against  the  economical  theory,  or  in  feet  any  scheme 
except  that  which,  repudiates  all  huuian  government  whatever) 
Ho^  aptly  and  consistently  might  the  ultra  no-government  men 
adoptvthis  same  style  against  all  who  would  give  to  mere  human 
aggregations,  that  "prerogative  which  can  only  be  safely  used  br 
Almiffhtr  wisdom  and  goodness  ^' — ^violent  resistance  to  evil. 
This  hign  power  of  employing  force  by  man  against  man,  sajrs  our 
utilitarian,  belongs  to  the  State  to  promote  the  public  good^-**4i 
position  in  which,  as  far  as  it  goes,  We  most  cordiaU]^  agree  with 
aim ;  but  here  comes  our  and  his  more  ultra  antagonist,  with  the 
same  or  a  similar  series  pf  passionate  interrogati<ms,  aikl  with  equal 
justice — ^*  H6w  is  that  good  to  be  estimated,  or  who  is  competent 
to  ascertain  its  nature  1  Who  can  look  into  the  ten  thousand  times 
ten  thousand  circumstances  which  must  be  known  before  we  can 
distinguish  what  is  truly  good  from  what  is  evil  1  Who  can  tell 
whether  the  ultimate  resuns  of  any  act  will  ^be  evil ;  or,  if  evil, 
who  can  estimate  the  amount  of  mischievous  consequences  which 
must  be  known  before  the  magistrate,  under  the  economical  scheme, 
can  determine  what  infliction  of  pain  '(not  to  call  it  penalty)  or 
exercise  of  force  may  be  exactly  proportioned  to  the  cii'cumstanccs 
of  the  mischief  to  be  prevented  r  ^  Certainly,  we  think,  it  reouires 
less  of  the  prerogative  of  Omniscience  to  decide  that  the  horse 
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thief  deserves  to  be  punished,  and  even  (by  the  aid  of  the  Scriptures 
if  we  cannot  trust  ourselves)  to  fix  the  relative  degree  of  his  de- 
served peaahy,  than  to  detennine,  under  all  circumstances,  the 
injurious  effects  to  society  from  the  permission  of  theft,  or  the 
amount  of  inconvenience  to  the  offender  ■which  would  be  just 
enough  to  prevent  horses  from  being  stolen. 

We  have  dwelt  the  longer  on  this  subject  of  the  moral  power  of 
government,  because  of  a  deep  conviction  of  its  immense  impor- 
tance in  our  own  age  and  land;  A  contrary  doctrine  is  urged  with 
all  the  sophistry  of  irreligion,  assuming  the  guise  of  an  extra  phi- 
lanthropy and  even  a  hyper-christianity;  Depraved  as  men  are, 
we  might,  perhaps,  trust  the  moral  sense  of  tne  race  to  bring  ui 
back,  in  the  long  run,  from  any  temporary  prevalence  of  error,  to 
the  old  atid  right  views  of  law,  of  justice,  of  desert,  and  of  punisht- 
n^nt,  as  ever  possessing  an  intrinsic  and  inseparable  moral  -chai- 
racter.  But  a  remedy  is  wanted  which  can  present  im  immediate 
and  effectual  check  to  atfevil  so  «peoious,  so  wide-sj»eading,  so 
utterly  disorganizing ;  and  this  eflectual  r^m^dy  can  only  be  found 
in  that  divine  interposition,  in  the  reality  of  .'which  every  .Chnstiaa 
believes,  and  for  which  he  is  bound  ever  to  pray»  la  other  words, 
there  is  wanted  a  deep  and  powerful  revival  of  those  religious  ideas 
of  justice  and  desert-  in  reference  to  divine  law,  which  can  alone 
^ve  power  and  pungency  to  the  corresponding.  <;ottceptioii8  in 
Aeir  relation  to  human  government,  f 

The  opposite  doctrine,  we  have  said,  is^ost  specious.  Its  6r8t 
effects  may,  perhaps,  be  made  to  assimie  the  appearance  of  a^benign 
practical  success.  As  the  new  philos<^hy  is  now  applied  in  some 
of  our  state  prisons,  there  may  be  deceptive  signs  of  temporary 
reform,  which  will  be  pointed  to  as  triumphant  evidence  of  its 
truth.  The  doctrine  of  '*  self  respect,^'  now  so  assiduously  tai^ht, 
is  doubtless  calculated  to  produce,  for  a  time,  a  very  pleasant  feel- 
ing on  the  part  of  the  criminaW-d  bland  emotion  of  satisfied  com- 
I>lacency  towards  those  who  so  kindly  aid  him,  by  their  instruct 
tions,  to  still  the  voice  of  conscience,  and  to  keep  in  the  back 
^und  the  stern  ideas  of  justice  and  desert.  But  tne  man  is  left 
m  all  his  depravity — a  depravity  which,  when  the  pleasing  self 
deception  has  passed  away,  will  yet  show  itself  in  4SPome  still  more 
hideous  form  of  outbursting  crime,  gathering  renewed  Mrength 
frem  the  feeble  temporary  check  interposed  by  this  false  and  senti- 
mental reformation.  The  Bible,  in  a  manner  too  explicit  for 
d^al,  teaches  a  painful  *  repentance  together  widi  an  humbling 

■The  Roiaaniats  have  doulKless  penreitedthis  idea  in  their  UDScriptaral  doctrine  of 
a  meritorious  penance.  To  this  they  were  perhaps  led  by  the  peculiar  nature  of  the 
Vulgate  Latibphrases-^HMmttfn^  ^ikiagerepigmtenUam^  which  are  more  objective, 
and  more  connected  with  the  idea  of  actual  suffering,  than  the  Greek  ^cr4yot#.  This 
latter  term,  beine  more  subjective  in  its  nature,  expresses  the  result  rather  than  the 
process  or  oOiittL  exercise  of  repentance.  By  looking  at  Afe  W6rd  simply,  without 
lakiitg  into  coMideralkm  the  oonnexfona  in  which  it  is  iband,  there  is  icaaon  to  fewr 
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confession:  of  ill  ^lesert,  as  the  dniy  foundaiioti  of  any  true  moral 
change.  It  keeps  ever  in  front  the  ideas  *'  of  sin  {that  Httle  word 
so  odious  and  painful  to  the  mere  sentimentalist)^  ofTight^ousness^ 
and  of  j  advent  to  cotae.*'  ^        ^ 

^*  Respect  thyself ^"^^  says  the  new  philosophy  ;  ^^^bhor  thyself y 
arid  repent  in  dust  andashe^^^^  is  the  language  which  the  Scriptures 
represent  the  soul  as  using^  when  Wought  1o  view  itself  in  its  true 
relations  to  the  Stehial' Righteousness.  How  infinitely  asunder 
are  the  two  ihethods  in  their  starting  principles  I  How  infinitely 
different  must  be  their  resultis !  although 'the  first  may  boast  6f  its 
apparent  success  in  checking  one  form  of  xieprtivicy^  by  the  tempo* 
rary  substitution  of  another  of  more- pleasing  aspect.  The  same 
parallel  may  be  x^arcied  out  in  ever^  compatison  6f  the  two  systeras. 
Doubtless  the  riding  of  Oliver  Twist,  w  M  Combe's  Copatitution  of 
Man,  or  of  ^my  other  book  that  lays  the  guilt  of  a  man's  sins  upon 
society^  or  upon  his  cerebral  oi^ganisation,  will  produce  far  mom 
pleasing  emotions  than  ^tlie  study  of  the  Bible,  or  of  Doddridge -» 
Rise  and  i^rogresis;  The  poetical  appeal  pf  the  ^^  poor  victims  of 
Adse  institutions^''  or  ^^  the  unfortunate  prisoner's  lament/'  aasung 
by  the  mellow  voices  of  the'  Hutchinsons,  may  occasion  far  more 
lilxnry  of  feeling  then  the  fifty-first  Psahn,  ortne  contemplation  of 
satisfaction  to  divine  justice  through  a  Redeemer's  blood.  Theve 
is  of  e6urse  no  nahiral  delight  in  a  medicine  so  painful ;  yet,  in  the 
end,  so  healthsome,  to  the  soul.  Where  in  the  whole  fiibte,  Would 
we  ask,  islo  be  found  this  famous  modem  doctride  of  self-respect ; 
or  rather,  what  part  of  it  does  not  teach  a  Itesson  which  humbles  to 
the  very  dust  every  aspiration  bating  its  origin  in  ^  reform  without 
humiliation,  and  buih  upon  a  spurious  affectioii  90  at  war  with  aH 
right  views  of  the  criminal's  true  moral  condition  t 

We  admit  that  such  a  sentimeiital  luxury  of  emotion,  whilst  k 
lasts,  or  as  long  as  it  is  not  worn  out  by  repetition  (which  it  must 
be  sooner  or  later,  seeing  that  it  has  no  higher  vitality  than  what 
is  derived  from  the  naked  soil  in  which  it  is  planted) ,  may  produce 
a  temporary  ease  in  govemmenti  To  those  who^  resort  to  this 
exhilarating  stimulant  or  quackish  opiate  of  self-complacency,  ift' 
may  seem  to  work  iBulmirably  for  a  while.  But  .what  utter  igno. 
ralice  of  all  the  deeper  departments  of  humnn  nature^  to  suppose, 
^t  such  reformation  alone,  unconnected  with  anything  of  a  mors 
serious  kind,  can  ever  be  ^nuine,  or  do  more  than  produce  the 
most  unsubstantial  of  all  moral  changes,  with,  perhaps,  a  most  fatU 
injury  to  the/soul's  true  and  lasting  health  f 

^*  There  can  be  no  possiUe  cure  of  sin  without  pain."*    So  said 

that  the  eitremQ  modero  Prpteatanl  view  does  ^Iso  f  ontain  a  most  petniciqus  error, 
though  of  the  opix)site  kind.  In  this  way  many  hive  come  to  regard  repentance  as 
almost  wholly  deyered  from  the  idea  of  pain--in  £ict,  as  somethmg  prneHiy:  abstratif 
intellectual,  or,  according  to  a  popoisr  jargon — a  mere  "  change  of  governing  par« 
poee." 

1  Oi  ydp  oW  rt  kStK(ai  iirmX\drrt90mi- S)<Xaf  1^  ^t*  iXyiT^an^  mI  dwdr— Plat  Gorg. 
685c 
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the  wisest  and  nearest  to  iaspirfition  of  the  heathen  philosophers. 
In  this  he  is  in  exact  accordance  with  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Those 
who  imagine;  that  the  transition  from  the  false  el^ation  of  sin  to  the 
eternal  heights  of  virtue  can  ever  be  made  without  passing  through 
the  intervening  valley  of  pfdnful  humiliation,  not  only  contemn  the 
Bible  and  the  true  philosophy  of  the  human  affections,  but  also 
all  the  deeper  and  more  serious  moral  experiences  which  have  ever 
been  furnished  b}r  the  history  of  thehupian  souL 

The  same  or  similar  remarks^  had  we  time  to  dwell  on  kindred 
topics,  might  be  made  in  re;^rence  to  the  family  and  the  school. 
The  system  of  government  which  boasts  of  appealing  alone  to  what 
it  styles  the  reason  and  the^tfA^r  sentimenta  of  the  pupil,  or,  in 
other  words,  and  to  adopt  the  language  of  Mr:  Rosce,  which  would 
rule  through  the  calcfulating  understanding  alone-  instead  of 
the  conscience,  may  produce  tempotarjpeasc  of  discipline,  but  often 
at  the  serious  cost  of  U^ting  moral  principle.  We  have  seen 
enough,  in  our  own  experience  to  convince  us,  that  the  teacher  who, 
resorts  to  artificial  praise,  or  to  the  stimulating  flattery  of  a  selfish 
"  self-respect,'^  or  **  enlightened*  self-interest,^ — or  who  relies  in 
any  way  upon  the  production  of  emotioh  having.no  real  ground^n 
the  conscience,  may  consult  his  own  comfort,  and^  in  some  places^ 
his  own  lepntartion  \  b^t  it  is  mly  done  by  sowuig  the  seeds  of 
deadly  moral  disease  in  tbose  souls  that  are  the  victims  of  a  system 
80  deceptive,  and,  in  the  truest  sense,  so  cruel.  ^    . 

Says  th€  chief  reformer  in  one  of  our  state  prisons—"  Where 
prescribed  rtdes  formerly  restrained  offences,  there  are  now  felt 
the  influences  of  ^df-respectj  and  those*  other  restraints  which  ail 
die  good  must  rejoice  to  see  supplanting  mere  extemoL  laiw^^^ 
Now  the  very  ofl*ences  for  which  these  persons  were  confined,  con- 
sisted in  the  breaking  of  prescribed  rules ;  and  yet  they  are  daily 
taught  a  doctrine  which  leads  them  to  despise  all  such 
^restraints/'  upon  the. ^* higher  nature,"  as  it  is  called.  The 
authority  and  even  isanctity  of  legitiqaate^^^  externa/ /air,"  is  the 
very  lesson  whichj  of  all  others,  they  most  need  to  learn.  We 
beheve  most  firmly,  and  ^e  think  with  more  consistency  than 
any  of  the  sentimental  school,  in  the  rei^n  of  subjective  law  as 
the  4nal  health  t^  the  soul :  but  when  will  this  sect  understand 
what  is  so  plainly  revealed  in  the  Scriptures  and  testified  to  by 
consciencer-namely,  that  to  the  ^pu), which  is  destitute  of.it,  or 
to  the  fallen  nature,  there  is  no  other  entrance  or  j^ound  for 
subjective  law  than  throug)^  the  ^previous  presentation  of  the 
objective  and  the  external  T  This  is  eertainly  God's  method  in 
hid  own  eternal  govemnientj  for  "  by  the  law  (the  prescribed  nUej 
the  external  precept)  is  the  knowledge  of  sin."  What  an  impi- 
ous conceit,  then,  to  r^ard  the  principle  tis  obsolete  or  utfneces- 
sary  in  the  administration  of  human  justice  I 
.    One  settled  principle  of  obedience  to  law  as  law>  and  because 
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it  is  law,  is  of- more  value  in  af^ter  life,  th^n  all  the  seeming 
results  that  have  been  produced  by  the'' opposite  course;  even  to 
say  nothing  of  the  ultimate  mischief  which  the"  latter  is  so 
adapted  to  produce.  Such  a  principle  is  also  in  the  highest  sense 
more  rational.  Every  outward  exercise  of  -it  not  only  gives  sub- 
jective strength  to  the  conscience,  but  commanding  clearness  to 
the  intellect.  The  animal  nature  njay  have  some  glimpse  of  an 
"etiHghtened  5c//*-interest  ;*'  it  may  rise  to  a  complacent  pride 
akin  to  what  is  so  often  styled  self-t^^pect ;  but  it  never  ascends 
to  the  contemplation  of  that  sublime  reason  which  makes  sub- 
mission to  true  authority  the  absolute  ground,  in  itself,  of  all  sub- 
ordinate interests. 

It  is  not  enough,  ^owever,  to  say  that  the  apparent  good 
effects  of  the  false  doctrine  against  which  we  are  contending, 
are  unreal  and  temporary!  Ex^rienc^  is  beginning  to  show  its 
positive  evils.  More  than  one  offender  has  already  been  known 
publicly  to  charge  his  Crinies  upon  society;  thereby  seeking  relief 
to  his  own  conscience.  The  reading  of  Oliver  Twist  has  not 
been  without  its  fruits.  The  lefsson  sd  assiduousdy  taught  in 
newspapers  and  books  is  being  rapidly  learnfed,  and  the  results 
are  already  beginning  tp  manifest  themselves  in  crinies  with  new 
features,  and  bearing  most  unequivocal  marks  of  parentage  from 
the  sentimental  or  transcendental  school,  'it  not  only  furnishes 
apologies  for  crimes  committed,  but  motives  for  those  that  are  yet 
future.  It  tells  every  criminal  in  the  land  that  he  is  more  sinned 
against  thati  sinning.  Let  us  suppose  for  example,  a  man  debat- 
ing with  himself  the  commission  of  murder,  and  balanciin? 
between  his^  "  understanding  '*  (that  is,  his  views  of  his  own  self 
interest)  and  his  conscience,  the  motives  for  and  against  the 
awful  crime.  How  easily,  in  such  a  case,  might  the  nicely  poised 
scale  bf  wicked  purpose  or  desire  bd  turned  by  the  lessor  now  so 
constantly  taught^— that  he  is  only  imitating  a  barbarous  law,  or 
retaliating  upon  a  wrong  state  of  society  that  sets  up  its  selfish 
convenience  ag;ainst  his  oWn  ! 

What  then,  it  may  be  briefly  ^sked  in  conclusion,  is  the  true 
and  effectual  remedy  for  the  evil  against  which  we  have  been 
contending  ?  We  venture  to  an^^ep — a  sound  theology.  T'hia 
must  underlie  all  moral  and  political  science,  and  all  political 
institutions,  or  the  whole  fabric  is  ever  in  peril.  There  is  really 
no  sound  theology,  without  tiief  pefvading  element  of  a  deep 
experimental  conviction  of  sin,  and  of  Our  relations  to  the  eternal 
justice.  With  this,  there  need  be  no  feiar  for  the  speculative  theo- 
logical soundness  of  individuals  ^r  eominunities.  Thete  need  be 
no  fedr  that  the  man  who  has  it  will  not  be  orthodox  in  respect  to 
the  person  and  offices  of  Christ,  or  the-  church,  or  the  way  of  sal- 
vation. Without  it,  the  most  rigid  profession  of  orthodoxy,  and 
tiie  highest  churchbrn,  ar&  absolutelj  goodfor  nothing^-the  meresl 
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shells,  in  whose  emptiness  the  moet  subtle  iiifi4elity  may  be 
engendered  9  and  that,  too,  amid  the  loudest  professions  of  a  high 
and  extraordinary  faith.  ^ 

We  need  then^ — with  all  reverence  apd  diffidence  would  we  say 
it, — a  revival  of  religious  feeling,  in  which  there  shall  be  promi* 
nent  the  ideas  of  law,  ol  justice,  of  sin,  of  deep  demerit,  of  punish^  ' 
ment  for  intrinsic  desert,  of  ^xpiation,  of  redemption^  of  God  as  a 
sovereign  lawgiver,  of  a  divine  government  grounded  on  his  own 
proper  and  eternal  deity,  ^nd  admioisterea  for  bis  own  eternal 
glory; — instead  of  those  theories  of  obligation,  and  benevolence^  and 
happiness,  and  greatest  amount  of  pleasiti^  sensations,  and  utility, 
and  enlightened  self-interest,  and  physical  consequences,  &c., 
which  are  now  so  rife  in  the  mored  and  religious  world,;  and  which 
might  alniost  be  supposed  to  regain  whatever  sanctions  th^y  pos- 
sess, under  any  system  of  natural'  religion,  as  well  as  in  connexipn 
with  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  .  We  would  iQake  the  charge  .with 
great  diffidence,  and  yet  it  does  seem  to  us  that  a  chief  character- 
istic of  80i;ne  former  periods  of  religious  interest  in  our  land,  has 
been  the  almost  entire  absence  of  these  views  of  justice,  and  pupish- 
ment,  and  intrinsic  desert.  There  seemed  to  be  little  deep  con- 
viction of  sin^  and,  of  cour5e,  but  little  recognition  of  the  awful 
doctrine  of  expiation  with  Jts  insepigrable  ideas;  there  was  an 
absence  of  Christ  and  the  cross ;  there  was.ftir  more  of  se'lf-dedi- 
cation,  and  self-submission,  and  self-resolving,  than  of  self- 
abasement;  there  waamore  talk  of  duty  and  less  of  demerit,  than 
would  have  been  upder  a  truer  view  of  our  relations  to  the  Deity. 
God  was  regarded  mther  as  a  being  to  be  obliged  by  ill-defined 
service,  or  resolutions  of  service,  instead  of  an  offended  judge,  to 
whom  nothing  was  acceptable  without  faith  in  the  atoning  work 
of  Christ.  Hence  has  come  much  of  that  resdess  religion,  which 
has  issued,  and  is  yet  issuing,  in  so  many  foriqs  of  radicalism — in 
some  cases  hardly  to  be  distinguished  from  avowed  inftdeliiy.  In 
the  periods  to.  wh^,  we  refer,  there  was  doubtless  much  good 
accomplished,  but  they  have  also  left  behind  them  their  evil  dregs, 
from  which,,  in  p^irt  at  least,  have  been  engendered  manv  of  these 
false  theories  of  law,  and  ground  of  punishment,  and  physicfil 
consequence,  and  greatest  happiness,  ^nd  justice  as  only  a  modifi- 
cation of  benevolence.  Of  all  this  kind  of  morals  and  theology, 
it  may.  be  said,  that  it  makes  little  or  no  account  of  the  ^'fear  of 
GoiP^ — that  principle,  which  thel  Bible  so  solemnly  declares  to  be 
^^the  beginning  of  idl  wisdom^^^  and  without  which,  therefore, 
every  mot^,  or  politicals  or  religious  theory,  must  be  but  as 
*<  sounding  brass  or  a  tinklbg  cymbal.'^     ^ 

JVW/a  religio  absque  formidine.  Take  away  this  element, 
and  the  very  term  implies  a  solecism.  Without  it  there  may  be 
a  philosophy,  a  psychology,  a  theology  even,  as  the  term  is  uncier^ 
stood  by  some ;  but  the  Scriptmesy  and  the  n^iiveisal  eooscieiice 
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of  the  race,  gnd  all  rite^,  aad  all  modes  of  worship  which  have 
ever  existed  among  mankind,  most  loudly  testify  that  aside  from 
the  ideiis  of  retributive  justice,  and  wrath  against  sin,  and  a  con- 
sequent expiation,  there  can  beno  reKgion,  Equally  important 
for  us  is.  the  truth,  that  without  reli^qn-  there  cannot  be  law. 
Bqth  tenn»  spring  from  the  same  radical  and  the  same  ultimate 
idea.  Religio  haeret  in  repubUca — says  Cicero— ft  is  inherent  w 
the  verf  icka  of  the  State.    Msque  religfione  nuUa^t  lex. 


ARTICLE  ill. 

'      SGpLOMOrra  SONG.         •  ' 

The^e  is  a  Hebrew,  poem  of  singular  structure,  containing  passa- 

fhs  of  great  and.  unrivalled  beauty,  which  neither  distance  of  time, 
ifference  of  myanners,  npr  the  awkwardness  of  incompetent  and 
blundering  translatignj  bias  been  able,  so  far,  tq  obscure,  that  they 
will  not  affect^  and  that  very  sensibly,  even  the  dullest  readers; 
while,  a  poetiQ.  imagination  will  dwell  upon  them  with  intense 
delight*  Most  students  of  Hebrew  Iit6rature4ate  the  origin  of  the 
peem  as  far  back  as  the  year  1000  B.  C — that  is,  several  centuries 
antejrior  to  Hesiod  or  Homer ; .  and  none  pretend  to  made  it  later 
than  500  B.  C«,  a  century  ^rlier  thai^  Herodotus,  the  father  of 
profane  history,  v  It  is  the  united  voice  of  antiqsity,  the  concurrent 
testimony  of  all  generations,  that  the  poem  was  written  by  Solo- 
mon, the  wisest  of  oriental  kiilgs,  whose  reign  extended  from  the 
year  1014  to  980  B.  0. 

Of  this  p6em,  I  now  propose*  ^o  give  a  popular,  but  at  the 
same  time  a  strictly  philological  review ;  and  all  I  ask  as  the  basis 
of  the  examination  ici,  that  you  admit^  what  I  presume  none  will  be 
disposed  to  deny,  that  it  is  a  Hebrew  poem^  written  in  Palestine 
or  some  of  the  neighboring  countries,  sometime  between  the  years 
1000  and  500  B-C.  ,       \ 

Oh  reading  the  poem,  we  find  in  it  two  characters,  who  speak 
and  act  throughout  the  whole ;  the  one  a  king  named  Shelomoh 
(the  Peaceful,  or  Prince,  of  Peace),  the  odier  a  iema^  who  from 
a  rustic  shepherdess  becomes  his  queen.  This  female  bears  the 
name  Shulamith,  which  is  simply  the  feminine  of  the  name  She- 
lomoh, the  two  havins  to  each  oth^rthe  same  relalicmas  the  Latin 
namea  Julius  and  Julia.    Compare  1 :  6.  3/.  11.  6 :  13.  8 :  12. 

There  is  also  throughout  the  whole>  as  in  the  Greek  dramas,  a 
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chorus  of  virgins,  called  daughters  of  Jerusalqm.  Compare  2 :  7. 
3:5.  6 :  8,  9,  etc. 

Towards  the  close,  two  brothers  of  Sbulamith  appear  and  speak 
each  once.     See  ^ :  8,  9,  compared  with  1:6.. 

There  are  other  characters  occasionally  introduced  or  alluded  to, 
as  shepherds,  watchmen,  gardeners,  etc.,  but  they  are  mutes  a^d 
do  not  speak. 

Like  all  other  ancient  po6ms,  there  are  no  breaks,  no  initial  let- 
ters, no  marks  whatever,  to  indicate  change  of  scene  or  speakers. 
In  detecting  these  changes,  we  must  be  guided  altogether  by  the 
sense.  There  is  pne  facility,  ho\^ever,  in  the  structwe  of  the 
poem,  and  in  the  peculiar  character  of  the  Hebrew  language,  which 
renders  the  changes  as  plain  to  the  attentive  reader  as  they  could 
have  been  made  by  the  divisions  and  the  initial  letters  of  the 
modern  drama.  Throughout  the  entire  poem  the  speakers  ate  one 
man  and  one  woman,  with  only  occasional  remarks  by  {he  chorus 
of  virgins.  Now  the  Hebrew  language  always  distinguishes  the  gen- 
der of  the  pronouns  in  the  second  person  as;ivell  as  the  third ;  and 
it  also  distmguishes  the  gender  of  the  verbs  both  in  the  second  and 
third  persons  singular  and  plural.  By  attending  to  the  g6nder  of 
the  second  persop  of  the  pronouns  dnd  the  verbs,  we  can  always 
determine  w4iethet  it  is  Shelomoh  or  Shulamith  who  is  addressea ; 
and  the  number  of  the  first  person,  together  with  the  Context,  will 
always  show  when  the. chorus  of  virgins  is-  speaking. 

With  these  observations  for  our  guide,  we  will  enter  on  the 
poem  itsielf^  and  make  a  few  extracts  to  indicate  its  general  tone 
and  spirit. 

I.  Shulamith  is  first  introduced,  expressing  her  ardent  admira- 
tion of  Shelomoh  (1 :  l^-4«)  She  then  turns  to  the  dauditers  of 
Jerusalem,  and  deprecates  their  contempt  for  her  rustic  character 
and  appearance  in  the  following  terms : 

I  am  black  yet  comely,     . 

Ye.datigbters  of  Jerusalem, 
'As  the  tents  of  Kedar, ,  •    ^ 

■  As  the  pavilions  of  Shelomoh. 

Eye  me  not  because  I  am  dark— 

Because  the  sun  haih  looked  upon  me. 

My  ihother'ssonft  envied,  me — 

They  set  me  to  keep  the  vineyards ; 

But  my  vineyard,*  that  which  is  my  own, 

I  h^ve  not  kept  it.^(l :  5,  6.) 

II.  After  this  there  is  a  dialogue  between  Shelomoh  and  Shula- 
mith,  in  which  the  character  and  position  of  each  are  described* 

;S^.— Tell  ma, 

Tboa  vrhom  my  soul  loveth, 
^    Where  feedest  thoa  thy  flock  i 

I  fifer  beauty.    See  alw  8 :  8, 9, 19. 
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Where  restest  tbon  at  noon  ? 
Why  sbottld  I  be  as  one  yeiled< 
Among  the  ^ocks  of  thy  oompaaioM  i 

Shel.—zU  tboa  knowest  not, 

Thou  fairest  of  women, 

Follow  the  footsteps  of  the  flock. 

Feed  thy  twin  kids  • 

By  the  shepherds*  tents : 

To  my  Pharaoh's  chariot  horse. 

Do  I  compare  thee«  my  loye ; 

Lo¥ely  are  thy  cheeks  with  riiigi. 

Thy  neck,  with  chains. 

Golden  chains  wilJ  I  provide  for  thea» 

With  points  of  silver. 

6hui. — Where  the  prince  .is  on  his  divan, 

Thither  doth  my  perfume  send  its  fragrance.* 
A  cluster  of  myrrh  is  my  beloved  to  me,' 
A  bouquet  in  my  bosom ; 
A  palm, cluster  for  t^e  girden  of  Engeddi 
Is  ray  beloved  to  me. 

aw.— BeboW,  thou  art  fair,  my  love. 
Behold  thou  art  lovely ; 
Thine  eyes  are  doves.^ 

Shui, — ^Beautiful  art  thou,  tny  beloved. 

Sacred  art  thou ;  1 

This  green  turf  is  our  cooeh,* 

These  cedars  the  columns  of  our  palaoe ; 

These  cypresses  its  rafters ; 

And  I  the  rose  of  Sharon, 

The  anemone  of  the  vale.«  ... 

8/ul. — As  the  anemone  among  thorns,^ 

So  is  my  love  among  the  daughters. 

S^u/.-T-As  the  fruit  tree  among  forest  treesj^ 

So  is  my  beloved  among  ttie  sons.— <1 : 7 — 2 : 3.) 

in.  During  this  interview,  Shulamith,  overcome  by  \he  strength 
of  her  emotions,  falls  asleep  and  has^an  ecstatic  dream*     Shelo- 
mofa,  both  at  the  commencement  an4  at  the  clos^  of  the  dream, 
chaigea  the  daughters  of  Jerusalem  not  to  awakenher. 
^1^. — I  cbaige  you,  ye  daughters  of  Jeru^alem^ 

Bv  the  gazelles  and  f^wns  of  the  field,  < 

That  ye  disturb, her  not. 
That  ye  wake  her  not. 
Till  she*  please. 

Skml.^iaaleev  and  dreaming)  The  voice  of  my  beloved, 
Lo!  becomes, 

1  RMTded  as  a  prostitute.    See  Gen.  38 :  14, 15. 

>  Allthe  flock  she  has  ^  He  attracts  her  vmr  perfume. 

4  Not  dove's  etfes^  but  doves— ^he  soft,  gentle,  loving  movement  or  the  eyea. 

*  They  arein  the  fidd,  on  the  green  grass,  among  the  tall  cedars  and  spreadkig 
cypreBSca.  •  She  compares  hersen  to  the  small  and  lowly  flowers. 

*  He  turns  her  modest  self-estimation  to  comi^imcnt;  •  ShcreUimit 

*  The  verb  here  la  feminifie. 

TBIID  MEIBS,  TOL.  Ilk     NO.  &  A  ' 
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Leaping  orer  the  roountaina. 

Bounding  oyer  the  hilte,' 

As  a  ga2ellc  is  my  beloved. 

As  a  fleeting  fawn.  1 

Lo !  there  he  stands  '  I 

Beyond  the  wall.  1 

He  looks  throueh  the  lattice  work  5 

He  glances  at  the  window ; 

My  beloved  speaks. 

He  speaks  to  me : 

••  Arise,  my  love, 

Arise,  my  lair  one. 

Come! —         .     ,, 

For  see  the  winter  is  past, 

The  rain  is  over  and  gone ; 

Theflowew.areseen  in  thegroand,'  • 

The  time  of  song  isxome. 

The  voice  of  the  twlle  dove 

Is  heaid  in  oar  land ; 

The  fig  tree  is  sweetening 

Her  Rreen  figs ; 

The  Blossoming  vine 

Sends  forth  its  fragrance ; 

Arise,  my  love,  * 

Arise,  my  fair  one. 

Come!  ,  ,         , 

My  dove  is  in  the  clefts  of  the  rock,«         >  v 

In  the  hiding  place  of  the  precipice. 

Let  me  see  my  form ; 

Let  me  hear  thy  voice ; 

For  thy  voice  is  sweet. 

For  thy  form  is  beautifol." 
^  Catch  for  me  the  foxes,* 

The  little  foxes 

Which  destroy  the  vines. 

While  theTineyard  is  in  blossom. 

My  beloved  is  mine,  and  I  am  his,  ^ 

He  is  feeding  his  flock  amons^the  wild  flowers  ;« 

When  the  day  breathes  cooU 

And  the  shadows  gr6w  long. 

Return,  0  my  beloved; 

Bound  like  the  gazelle,  like  the  fleeting  fawn. 

Over  the  mountains  which^ separate  11& 

By  night  upon  my  couch,» 

I  seek  him  whom  m%  soul  loveth ; 

I  seek  him  and  find  him  not. 

1  will  arise,  now, 

I  will  go  around  the  city. 

In  the  st^ts,  and  in  the  squares. 

And  seek  him  whom  my  soul  loveth> 

I  seek  him  and  find  him  not; 

The  watchmen  met  me, 

iJuatM  we  see  tbinKs  in  dreams.    «Hecomplainsth^8heiBiiiacoessaiIetohfai- 
diMB^^  •  Tkeiewn tikesaaother  .hap.. . 

-  I  • 
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Who  patrol  the  city ; 

Saw  ye  him  whom  my  solil  Idyeiii  ? 

Scarcely  had  I  passed  them — 

I  found  him  whom  my  soul  loveth : 

1  took  hold  of  him, 

I  woald  not  let  him  go. 

Till  I  brought  him 

To  the  house  of  my  mother. 

To  the  chamber  of  her  th^t  bare  m^    . 

Shd, — I  charge  you,  ye  daughtert  of  JerustJen, 
By  the  gazellerand  the  fawns  of  the  field. 
That  ye  disturb  her  not. 
That  ye  awaken  her  not  v 
Till  she  please. I— (2^:  7—3  :  6.) 

IV.  The  daughters,  of  Jerusalem  see  a  nuptial  procession  ap- 
{■DBching  the  city  £rom  the  countryi^  and  they  describe  it  in  the 
following  terms ;  ' 

S ho  is  this  approaching  from  the  country^ 
ke  a  pillar  of  smoke-^ 
.  The  vapor  of  myrrh  and  frankincense. 
Bringing  the  most  costly  perfumes  ^ 
Behold  the  palanquin,  the  palanquia  of  SWombli  t 
Sixty  heroes  surround  it. 
Of  the  herpes  of  Israel ; 
All,  with  sword  in  hand/ 
Skilful  k  war,  ( 

Every  one  girt  with  a  sword, 
On  account  of  the  daagers  of  the  night 
A  royal  palanquin 

Did  King  Shelomoh  make  for  himself ;        ' 
Its  poles  of  silver,     . 
Its  columns  of  gold,     .     , 
Its  hangings  of  putple> 
Its  couch  work^  with  love. 
By  the  daughters , of  Jerusalem. 
Go  out  and  see  him,  •    / 

Ye  daufrhters  of  Zion, 
Behold  King  Shelomoh, 

In  the  crown  with  Which  his  mother  crowned  him. 
On  the  day  of  his  nuptials. 
In  the  day  of  the  joy  of  his  heart.-^3 : 6 — 11.) 

V.  Dialogue  between  Shelomoh  and  Sholamith  : 

Shel, — ^A  garden  enclose 
Is  my  sister  bride ; 
A  spring  enclosed, 
A  fountain  sealed :' 
Thy  plants  a  fruit-paradise» 
With  most  exquiiite  frtiils  \ 
'  Cyprus  and  nanf, 
Crocu^  Biid  cinnamon, 
Every  odoriferous  tree, 

I  Feminhie  verb  a^ain.  •  Chasle,  inaccessMe.  * 
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Myrrh  and  aloes. 

The  most  delicioos  aromatic  spices : 

A  garden  foant — 

A  spriqg  of  liTing  waters, 

Riydets  of  Lebanon ,» 

Blow,  0  north  wind ! 

Breathe  in  my  garden. 

That  (is  fragrance  may  flow. 

SkuL—Ldt  my  beloved  enter  his  garden,    • 
And  eat  its  costly  fniits.< 

SM. — I  am  comie  into  my  garden^s 
My  sister  bride, 
I  pluck  my  myrrh  and  spices ; 
I  eat  my  horiey  and  honeycomb ; 
^  1  drink  my  wine  and  milk ; 

'    Now  eat,  my  friends,^ 

Drink  and  be  satisfied,  my  loi^  ones.^(4 :  12— 5  ( 1.) 

VI.  A  night  scene;  Shulamith  addresseth  the  daughters  of 
Jerusalem,  whom  she  meets  in  her  search  for  Shelomoh,  tells 
them  what  had  happened  to  her,  and  why  she  was  in  search  of 
him ;  and  then  follows  a  dial(^e  between  herself  and  the  daugh- 
ters of  Jerusalem. 

I  was  sleeping,  but  my  heart  was  awake. 

The  Toice  of  my  beloTed,  b6  knocked ; 

M  Open  to  me^my'sister,  my  friend,^ 

My  dove,  my  pure  one. 

Open  to  me,    - 

Wot  my  heati  is  wet  with  dew, 
,  My  locks  with  the  damps  of  the  night." 
'  «*  I  have  taken  oS  mv  dress,  how  shall  I  put  it  on  ?* 

I  have  washed  my  feet,  how  shall  iBQil  them  ?*' 

My  belovied  put  in  his  hand  at  the  bole  of  the  doo^  ;^ 

My  inmost  aflections  <were  moved  towards  him ; 

I  arose  to  open  to  my  friend ;  '• 

My  hands  oropped  with  myrrh 

On  the  handles  of  the  bar  ;>   ^ 

I  opened  to  my  beloved ; 

But  my  beloved  had  turned  away,  he  was  gone ; 

My  heart  went  out  after  his  voice ; 

I  sought  him,  hiU  found  him  not ; 

I  called  to  him,  but  he  answered  me  not. 

The  watchmen  who  pabx>l  the  city,  met  me ; 

They  beat  me ;  they  woilnded  me ; 

They  took  off  my  veil  from  me,» 

The  keepers  of  the  walls ! 

I  adjure  you,  ye  daughters  of  Jerusalem  ! 

Jf  ye  meet  my  beloved, 

>  All  a  figurative  description  of  the  chartns  of  the  hride. 

«  She  tfiects  to  understand  him  literally.         «  He  tells  her  he  is  already  there. 

4  What  tover  woukl  say  this  in  ^pect  to  his  belqved,  in  a  literal  love-scmgl 

•  He  speaks  to  her.  •  She  replies.  t  Narrative  resumed, 
s  Peifiuned'by  him. 

•  Ofisiitalmaimjerslbroe^aKm  as  the  allegorical  inteiiietatio^ 
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What  shall  ye  tell  him  ? 
That  I  am  fainting  with  lore. 

Daughters  (//ems.— What  is  thy  beloved  above  another  beIoTed» 
TfaoQ  fairest  of  women  t 
What  is  thy  beloT^  above  another  belored, 
That  4hou  dost  thus  adjure  as  ? 

S&ii/amttA.— My  belored  is  fair  and  raddy ;       , 
Distinguished  among  a  myriad ; 
His  head  js  pure  gold; 
His  locks'^curly,  a^  mack  as  the  raven ; 
His  eyes  are  as  doves  by  fonntaths  of  water. 
Bathing  in- milk,  flowing  in  foUness  ;> 
r         His  cheeks  gi^n  bed»  of  spioes. 
Aromatic  monnds ;  / 

His  lips  rbseA,  distilling  flowing  mvRh ; 
His  hands  golden  ^cylinders,  set  witn  topaz ; 
His  body  pure  ivory,  spaneled  with  sapphires ; 
His  ie^ip^ columns  of  marble 
Fixed  m  itedestals  of  gold ;  . 
His  form  as  Lebanon, 
Elegant  as  the  cedars ; 
His  speech  most  delightful ; — 
:' He  is  altogether  most  lovely. 
Such  is  my  beloved. 
Such  is  my  friend,  T 

0  daughters  of  Jerusalem  ! 

Jktughters  of  /«ntf .^-Whither  hath  thy  beloved,  gone, 

Thob  fairest  of  women,  ' 

Whither  hath  thy  beloved  xone  ? 
We  would  seek  him  with  thee. 

Shulamith.' — My  beloved  bath  descended  to  his  garden^ 
To  the  garden  bed  of  spices. 
To  feast  in  the  caidens, 
To  pluck  the;  liDes ;  . 

1  an  mv  beloved's  and  my  beloved  is  mii^,< 

He  feeds  his  flock  among  the  lilies.— <5 : 2—6 :  J.) 

VII.  A  morning  scene  in  the  earden.  Shelomoh  goes  into  hi« 
garden  early  in  the  morniiig,  and  there  unexpectedly  sees  iShuU<- 
mitliy  and  exclaims : 

8hd.^Who  is  this. 

That  looks  forth  like  the  inoraing  dawn* 

Fair  as  the  moon. 

Pure  fts  the  sun, 

Terrible  as  a  host  in  battle  anay  ? 

SAuZ.-i-To  my  nut  garden  I  came,' 

To  see  to  the  fruits  in  the  vale  ^ 
To  see  whether  the  vines  ue  budding,  • 
Whether  the  apples  are  in  bloom. 
Ere  I  was  aware, 

I  The  soft.  fUll,  rich,  moving,  loving  expression  of  the  eyes. 
*  Asserts  her  peculiar  interest  in  hlm<--all  but  jealous. 
)  She  apologises  fiHT  being  there. 
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If  7  soul  was  as  tke  war  chariot  i 
Of  my  Qoble  people. 

SW^.-4letiiiti,s  return,  0  Shulamith  I 
Return,  return, 
I  would  look  upon  thee. 

Skui. — Why  wpuldst  thou  look  upon  Shulamith 

As  upon  a  cbofus  of  dancers  ?  >  (6  :  10 — 12.) 

VIII.  The  brothers  of  Shulamith  are  introduced,  consulting 
together  as  to  what  they  shall  do  with  their  sister,  now  that  she  is 
addressed  by  Shelomeh,  pretending  that  she  is  too  young  to  receive 
such  addresses.  She  replies  to  them  ir^dignantly ;  then  follows 
the  concluding  dialogue  between  herself  and  Shelomoh. 

.    First  BfVtkiT, — Our  sister  is  yet  young ; 
Iler  boeom  is  not  full.^ 
What  shall  we  do  with  our  sisterj^ 
Now  that  she  is  addre8se.d  ? 

Sicond  BroUur. — If  she  be  a  wall,  we  will  huild  upon  it  a  Silver  palace ; 
If  she  be  a  gate,  we  will  shut  it  up  with  boards  of  cedar> 

S^u/.-^Iamawall,' 

My  bosoms  are  towers ; 

Thus  was  I  in  his  sight,. 

As  one  that  found  favor. 
'    A  yinc^ard  had  king  Shelomoh  in  Baal-hamon,' 

He  save  it  out  to  keepers, 

£acn  man  got  for  its  fruits  a  thousand  pieces  of  silver. 
''  My  vineyard  I  keep  myself ;         - 

The  thousand  pieces  of  sliver  shall  be  for  thee,  Shelomoh, 

The  keepers  shall  have  two  hundred.^ 

SheL  —Thou  dweller  in  gardes ! 

Thine  associates  await  thy  v6ice,  ' 
Let  me  bear  it. 
.    Aci/.^^-FJv,0  my  beloved!  ' 

•  Like  the  ^;azelle,  like  the  fleeting  fawn,  . 
.  On  the  spicy  mountains.'  (8 :  8—12.) 

The  above  specimens  may  suffice  to  give  an  idea  of  the  general 
time  and  spirit  of  this  interesting  relic  of  antiauity.  The  transla- 
tions are  free,  but  I  believe  they  are  in  strict  ndelity  to  the  rnean^ 

>  Excitement  occasioned  by  even  the  unseen  and  unknown  approach  of  her 


*  She  has  turned  to  go  away. 

,   >  Would  you  gaze  upon  me  as  men  gaze  upon  dancing  girjs  1 
4  Not  yet  marriageable. 

*  tf  she  is  chaste  Qlike  a  wall)  we  wiU  ornament  her;  if  she  is  open  ^(like  a  gate)  we 
will  shut  her  up. 

«  She  replies  indiflianUy  in  their  own  style. 

*  The  keepers  had  cheated  him,  but  she  will  do  bim  justice.    Herself  is  the  vineyard, 
which  die  keeps,  and  keeps  it  for  him. . 

*  They  escape  ftom  the ,  envious '.brothers;  [ttieSx  xanoa  Ib  perfixted,  aad-the 
poem  doses. 
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ing  and  fonn  of  the  original.  The  subject  is  the  more  important 
on  account  of  the  misunderstandings  which  are  so  general  with 
reference  to  this  book.  These  misunderstandings  have  prevailed 
to  such  an  extent,  that  many  even  now  are  disposed  to  deny  the 
hook  ft  place  among  the  canonical  S^ptures^  Objections  to  ihi 
place  iVi  the  canon,  however,  are  wholly  arbitrary ;  they  have  n<ll 
a  shadow  of  testimony  to  give  them  plausibility.  The  attempt.' I 
think,  has  never  been  tnade  to  displace  it  ih)m  the  canon  on  philo- 
logical grounds ;  and  I  presume,  neverwilt  be  made  by  ahy  one 
acquainted  With  the  subject. .  It  is  true  there  is  no  express  quota* 
tion  from  it  in  the  New  Testament,  and  it  is  true  also  that  it  fc 
not  expresriy  quoted  by  Pbilb  \  but  its 'existence  as  a  part  of  the 
canon  is  recognised  by^  Josephus,  and  all  the  early  Chnstian  wriV 
ers,  and  it  has  always  made  a  part  of  the  Septuagint  translation, 
which  was  completed  probably  some  200  yeai^  before  Chpst.  On 
tills  topic  tiie. statements  and  reasonings  of  Eicbhorn  in  his  Einlei^ 
fung  ins  Alt.  Test.,  Th.  I.,  109-179,  wholly  exhaust  4he  subject, 
wsui  are  perfectly  unanswerable. 

1.  The  testimony  of  Josephus,  in  his  work  against  Apion,  I.^  8, 
compared  with  Antiq.  viii;,  2:5,  is  entirely  explicit  with  refereiice 
to  this  book. 

2.  MeEto,  Bishdp  of  Sardis,  in  the  second. century  of  the  Chris- 
tian era,  went  to  Palestine  on  purpose  to  ascertain  the  Scriptural 
books  of  tiie  Jewish  canoil,  and  found  the  Canticles  among  the 
number.-^Eusfeb.  Eccl.  Hist,  iv.,  56. 

3.  Origen,  of  Alexandria,  the  be^  biblical  scholar  of  his  time 
(born  A.D.  185,  died  2§3) ,  after  the  inost  patient  and  accurate 
investigation^  came  to  the  same  result. — Euseo.  Eccl.  Hist.  fi..  35. 

4.  Jerome,  in  the  fifth  century,  the  most  learned  critic  of  the 
Latin  church,  in  his  Prologus  galeatus  to  the  Vulgate,  gives  the 
same  testimony.  ,     " 

5.  The  Jewish  Talmud,  written  between  the  second  and  foutfb 
centuries,  witnesses  the  same. 

6.  So  also  Theodoret,  the  learned  bishop  of  Cyprus,  A.D.  450, 
testifies  in  the  same  way.  ^Indeed,  the  testimony  is  uniform  ;  it  is 
all  on  one  side.  Compare  Eichhom  as  above,  and  RosenmOlIer, 
Scholia  tfi  Vet.  Test.,  P.  ix.,  vol.  2,  p.  269-272. 

If  a  fact  can  be  established  by  testimony,  it  is  established  by 
testimony  that  the  Song  of  Solomon  was  a  part  of  the  Hebrew 
canon  in  the  time  of  Christ.  Nor  is  there  any  internal  evidence 
against  it ;  but  sis  far  as  that  goes,  it  is  all  in  its  favor,  for  there  are 
ouier  portions  of  Ihe  Old  Testament  acknowledged  to  be  canonical, 
which  are  exceedingly  like  it  both  in  sentinient  and  imagery.  Lei 
the  reader  carefully  consult  passages  like  the  following :  Ps.  45 : 
Jer.  3:  Ezek.  16 :,  10 :,  13:  Hos.  1 :,  2  :j  3:  and  compare  Lowth^l 
Lectures  on  Hebrew  Poetry,  Lect.  'xxx.  and  xxxi.,  and  the  notet 
en  these  lectured  in  the  Andover  edition,  1829. 
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But  die  book  is  objected  to  as  being  indelicate  in  its  expres- 
sions*    To  this  we  reply : 

1.  That  much  of  this  indelicacy  is  the  fault  of  the  translatore> 
and  not  of  the  original  poem.  No  one  quality  of  the  poem  will 
more  forcibly  strike  a.  leader  of  the  original,  who  is  capable  of 
entering  into  the  spirit  of  the  age  in  which  it  was  written,  than  the 
delicacy,  the  purity,,  and  the  propriety  of  its  language.  Our  English 
translators  were  theologians  and  not  poets ;.  they  had  dot  suiBSLcient 
confidence  in  their  knowledge  of  Hebrew,  or  did  not  feel  their 
position  sufficiently  secure,  to  «pre^rve  them  from  .a  too  impticit 
leliance  on  preceding  ti^nslators,  who  had  not  only  been  as  unpo*- 
eticM  as  themselves^  but  most  of  them  were  monks  and  reclusesi 
whose  minds  too  often  are  but  a  cage  for  every  unclean  and  hate- 
ful bird.  Of  the  fact  here  stated,  every  reader  will  be  convinced 
who  will  compare  our  English  translation  with  the  Hebrew  origi- 
nal, or  with  any  good  modern  translation,  like  that  of  Herder,  Pe 
Wette,  or  Rosenmi^ller. 

2.  Some  of  the  alleged  indelicacy,  arises  from  mistaking 
descriptions  of  t^e  dress  for  descriptions  of  the  naked  person. 
Chap.  6 :  10—16,  is  often  supposed  to  be  a  description  of  the 
naked  person,  than  which  nothing  can  be  more  absurd  or  less  in 
accordance  with  th^, language  itself.  Those  parts  of  tbev^petson 
which  custom  ex;poses  to  view  are  indeed  described  ;  but  as  to 
those  parts  which  custom  conceal^,  it  is  the  dress  and  not  the  skin 
which  is  described;  for  example:  His  head  is  as  the  rnostjine 

£)ldy  and. his  hair  is  pirled  and  as  black,  as  the  rotten.  What  is 
is  but  the  turban,  gold-colored  or  ornamented  with  gold,  and  the 
iraven  black  ringlets  appearing  below  it  1  How  else  could  hi$ 
hfad  be  yellow  and  bis  hair  black  7  Ainless,  indeed,  he  were  a 
bald-headed  mulatto,  and  that  surely  would  be  a  curious  sub- 
ject for  amorous  eulogy,  besides  being  directly  contrary  to  the  co«i- 
cext;  for  his  complexion  is  just  before  described  as  white  and 
ruddy,  v^  10.  .  ,  , 

Again,  v.  14 :  His  body  is  as  white  ivory  girde4  vrith  sapphires. 
How  admirably  this  corresponds  with  the  ^snow-white  robe  and 
the  girdle  set  full  of  jewels,  as  we  see  it  in  Sit  Robert  Kerr  Por- 
ter's portrait  of  th^  late  King  of  Persia !  But  what  is  there,  I 
pray  you,  on  the  naked  body  Uiat  looks  like  a  girdle,  of  sapphires  ? 
bo  you  suppose  the  loved  one  is  eulogized  for  hs^ving  the  diseaie 
called  the  shingles  1 

Again,  chap.  7 :  2,  is  a  beautiful  description  of  the  front  clasp 
of  the  female  dress,  which  was  usually  of  gold,  and  set  with 
fubies  and  other  brilliants.  Nothing  is  more  common  among  the 
Oriental  poets  than  the  comparing  rubies  with  wine  and  wine 
with  rubies  ;  but  how  utterly  absurd  if  the  naked  body  is  sup- 
posed to  be  described !    So .  also  the  fawn-colored  robe  and  the 
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8naw>  white  g;irdle  are  represented  bythe  next  figure ;  but  what 
ia  thereon  the  naked  body  to  correspond  to  HI 

3.  Some  of  the  supposed  indeFicacy  arises  from  a  change  of 
manners;  see  5:  6,  7  :  3.  There  is  certainly  no  indelicacy  in 
describing  those  parts  of  the  person  Which  are  always  exposed  to 
▼iew,  as  the  face  and  hands.  Alt  the  inonuments  and  pictures  of 
ancient  £g]rpt  show  us  that  the  ancient  Oriental  ladies  dressed  so 
as  fully  to  expose  the  bosom^iand  of  course  there- could  have  been 
nc^  indelicacy  in  alluding  to,  or  describing  it. 

In  r^ard  to  the  use  of  certain  words,  everygeneration  dianges 
in  its  views  of  delicacy  and  propriety.  T^he  &)glish  language  of 
the  time  of  Elizabeth  and  of  the  present  age  is  a  sufficient  illus- 
tration of  this.  'In  a  poem  nearly  fhtee  thousand  years  old  we 
may  well  expect  some  deviation  fron^Our  present  views  of  pro- 
priety in  respect  to  the  use  of  words,  though  there  are  pot  more 
m  the  Song  of  Solomon^  properly  translated,  than  in  Hesiod  or 
Horner^  or  even  in  Spenser  arid  Sbdkspeare.  The  fact,  too,  th«t 
men  and  women  live  separately  in  the  Oriental  world,  makes  a 
l^eat  difference  in  respect  to  the  use  of  words! 

Some'  object  to  the  poem  as  a  part  of  the  Scriptural  canon 
because,  as  they  allege,  it  is  a  description  of  physical  love,  and  as 
Mich,  unworthy  a  plsMce  among  the  slicred  books. 

Allowing  it  to  be  a  description  of  physical  love,  I  presume  no 
one  acquainted  with  the  original  will  den]r  that  it  b  wedded  lovie ; 
a  chaste. add  legitimate  affection*  Why  should  a  passion  so 
strongs  so  ttnlversal^.  so  essential  to  the  happiness^— to  the  very 
^xifttence  of  the  human  race,  be  denied  a  place  in- a  revelation 
from  God  to  mani  As  a  matter  of  fact)  has  it  not  a  place  in 
every  part  of  the  Bible,  from  Genesis  to  Revelation "?  God  is  the 
author  of  the  human  constituti,on  as  well  as  of  the  Bible ;  and  He 
has  in  all  respects  adapted  his  revelation  to  the  nature  of  the 
beings  for  whom  it  was  designed.  It  would  be  strange  indeed,  if 
one,  of  the  most  important  and  never  absent  phenomena  in  the 
ttioral  and  pliysical  <^onstitution  of  ^nan  should  never  be  noticed 
in  a  revelation  to  him  from  his  Creator.  If  the  viciousness  and 
licentiousness  of  men  have  loaded  this  subject  with  vile  and  filthy 
associations  in  vile  and  filthy  -mihds^  this  is  not  the  fault  of  God 
or  of  his  Revelation.  The  vine  will  not  be  destroyed,  nor  the 
gn^pes-  annihilated,  because  wicked  men  make  themselves  beasts 
With.  wine. 

But  this  is  an  Oriental  book,  written  in  an  Oriental  Idnd,  by  an 
Oriental  author,  and  iritended  in  the  first  instance  for  the  use  of 
a&  Oriental  people  ;  and  it  is  to  be  interpreted  by  their  manners 
and  their  rules  of  composition,  and  not  by  ours.  Now  it  is  the 
universal  custom  in  the;  Oriental  world,  and  always  has  been  from 
time  immemorial,,'to  represent  spiritual  subjects  under  this  pecu- 
liar figure.    The  figure  is  appropriated  to  such  subjects.    In  the 
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Bible  itself)  where  the  words  of  this  class  are  used  once  in  the  lite- 
ral sense,  the;  are  used  ten  times  in  the  metaphorical  sense ;  so 
that  in  faot>  the  metaphorical  instead  of  the  literal  becomes  the 
most  obvious  sense,  not  only  in  the  Bible,  but  in  all  Oriental  litera* 
ture.  In  respect  to  the  Bible,  any  one  can  satisfy  himself  of  this 
fact,  by  taking  a  Concordance,  and  tracing  the  use  of  the  words 
&we,  marriagey  adultery ^forvicaiiany  whoredom,  and  the  like.  The 
fi^re  is  appropriated  equally  both  in  the  Old  Testament  and  the 
New.  In  addition  to  the  chapters  already  referred  to,  and  which 
in  the  places  where  they  occur  are  plainly  declared  to  be  allegori- 
cal, examine  also  the  foUowii% — Isa.  54;5.  62:^.  Jerem.  2: 
2.  Ezek.  16 :  8.  Matt.  9 :  15.  John  8  :  39.  2  Con  11 :  2.  Eph. 
5 :  23,  31.  Rev.  19 ;  7.  21  c  2.  Compare  also  the  very  elaborate 
and  satisfactory  -investigation  by  Rosenmiiller  in  th0  volume  above 
quoted,  p.  2^-68. 

But  we  are  not  shut  up  to  the  Bible  for  the  appropriation  of  this 
figure.  Sir  William  Jones,  in  his  Commentaries  on  Asiatic  Poetry, 
P.  III.,  c.  9,  in  the  Asiatic  Researches,  vol.  IlL,p.  353  (5th  e<& 
tion,  p.  165),  and  in  the  quarto  edition  of  his  collected  works,  voL 
I.^p.  445,  has  given  numberless  examples  from  all  the  most  cele- 
brated Amatic  poets.  There  is  cl  remarkable  example  of  an  Orien- 
tal poem  of  this  kind,  with  an  Oriental  commentary^  in  my  notes 
to  Lowth's  Liectures  on  Hebrew  Poetry,  p.  439-40,  Aiidover 
edition.  A^^in  Clarke,  in  his  Commentary  on  Solomon's  Song,  has 
given  two  very  striking  instances  of  the  same  kind,  namelv — ^the 
Chaldee  Tfirgum  oya  Canticles,  and  the  Gitagorinda,  a  sacred  poem 
cf  the  Hindoos..  Professor  Stuart  has  given  other  examiples,  more 
recently  brought  la  light,  in  his  late  work  on  the  Old  Testament, 
p.  391-93. 

It  is  certainly  proper  to  estimafe  the  litorarv  cjiaract^r  of  a  work 
by  the  habits  of  judging  on  such  subjects,  which  prevailed  at  the 
lime,  and  among  the  people  with  whom  the  work  originated. , 
Judging  by  this  rule,  we  i^ukl  at  *  once  decide  that  the  Song  of 
Solomon  is  an  allegory ;  and  this  has  been  the  uniform  judgment  tof 
Ibe  most  skilful  Oriental  sdiolMs,  both  of  those  who  have  admitted 
its  inspiration,  as  Lowth,  and  those  who  have  considered  it  tuerely 
«  huBEian  composition,  as  Rosenihiillen  Thedisciission  of  this  snl^- 
jiect  by  Rosentnuller,  in  his  Scholia  aheady  referred  to,  is  one  of 
4he  most  candid,  thoiou^-going^  and  perfectly  convincing  that  I 
have  ever  read.  A  mere  sense  of  literary  justice,  without  any 
f^rd  to  the  book  as  an  inquired  writing,  compels  this  leahied  but 
rationalizing  critic  to  decide  in  &vor  of  Che  allegorical  interpreta- 
lion  as  the  only  possible  one. 

In  this  sense  the  Jewish  writers,  from  the  earliest  times,  have 
always  understood  it,  and' they  surely  ought  to  be  allowed  to  know 
something  of  their  own  literature.  Wiuiout  this  interpretation,  it 
is  hardly  possible  thai,  with  their  views,  ihey  would  have  received 
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it  into  tke  sacred  cason.  Let  the  reader  examine  the  Chaldee 
Targum,  ar  paraphrase,  already  referred  tp,  translated  by  Adam 
Clarke,  and  inserted  in  his  commentary.  This  ^raphrase  was 
made  some  centuries  before  the  time  of  Christ,  and  probably  be- 
fore the  traditionary  interpretation  from  the  author  himself  could 
have  been  entirely  lost.  In  the  same  sense  it  is  understood  btr 
Aben  Ezra,  J{urchi,and  other  distinguished  Je(wish  writers,  as  weU 
as  by  almost  every  one  of  the  earlier  Christian  writers.  .Here 
Jewish  tradition,  and  Christian  tradition,  and,  we  have  reason  to 
believe,  the  tradition  from  the  author  himself,  are  perfectly  coin- 
cident*^ 

Finding,  therefore^  this  oriental  ptoem  in  an  oriental  collection 
of  religious  books,  and  attended  with  so  unbroken  a  tradition  in 
respect  to  its  meanings  all  the  prtsumption  is  wholly  in  favor  of  the 
allegorical  interpretation. 

,  Let  us  now  examine  Uie  work  itself^  and  see  whether  its  phe- 
nomena correspond  to  this  presumption. 

1.  The  names  of  the  two  principal  characters,  namely,  She- 
lomoh  and  Sbulamith,  are  in  the  ori^nal  quite  as  significaiit  as 
John  BunyaQ's  Christian  and  Christiana,  Obstinate  and  Pliable, 
Faithful  and  Hbpefril,  &c. 

2.  The  sudden  changes  from  the  singular  to  tke  plural  number 
in  the  part  of  .the  dialog^  sustained  by  l^ulamith,  indicate  thai 
her  name  is  to.be  taken  m  a  collective .  sense*  Draw  me,  we  mil 
run  <^er  thee.  The  king  hath  brought  me  into  hie  ehtmhers;  wx 
ioiU  be  glady  e^c,  1 :  4,  and  many  other  places. 

3.  Shulamith  is  put  in  situations  and  made  to  utter  expressions, 
which,  if  literally  understood,  are  so  entirely  abhorrent  to  Orien- 
tal manners,  that  no  sane  writer,  certainly  no  writef  so  skilful  as 
the  author  of  this  poem  shows  himself  to  be,  would  ever  put  into 
a  literal  love  sone ;  though  they  are  all  very  beautiful  and  appro- 
priate when  unoerstood  al^gorically.  Such  are  S:  1 — 4.  6:  7« 
8 :  1,  2.  Such  scenes  and  .expressions  are  not  uncommon  in  the 
allegorical  poetry  of  the  East,  but  in  their  literal  amatory  songs 
they  can  never  occur.  Literally  understood,  they  would  doom 
their  hercHnes  to  everlasting  infamy,  and  certainly  no  poet  ever 
thus  treats  his  favorites.    < 

4..  The  entire  absence  of  everything  like  jealousy,  in  situations 
where  that  passion  nmst  appear  in  a  Jit^al  love  song,  is  proof  of 
the  allegorical  character  of  the  piece*.    Sec^  1 :  4,  6  :  I,  6 :  8,^  9. 

5.  The  dreamy  and.  fanciful,  and  even  impossible  eharacter  of 
many  of  the  scenes,  shows  that  tiiey  cannot  be  understood  literally. 

2 :  14 — 16.  Shulamith  is  in  the  clefr  of  the  rocks,  in  the  con- 
cealments of  the  precipices,  and  Shelomoh  wishes  to  see  her  and 
hear  her  speak.  He  is  in  the  warden  .at  night,  and  she  tells  him 
to  catch  the  Jackalls  that  are  qestroying  tiie  vin^  She  sees  him 
feeding  his  noCks  in  a  distiant  field  of,  anemones.    She  aees  him 
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beyond  the  mountains  -which  separate  them ;  and  calls  upon  him 
to  leap  over  them  like  the  gazelle  and  the  fleeting'  fawn,  to  rejoin 
her  at  evening.  All  these  things  occur  together  at  the  same  time 
and  place. 

4 :  8,  Shelomoh  calls'  upon  Shulafnith  to  go  with  him  to  the 
snowy  peaks  of  Lebaaon  ami  Hermoo,  among  the  lions'  dens  and 
the  leopards'  lairs,  and  enjoy  the  fiae  prospect  oref  the  plains  of 
Damascus. 

Numerous  impossibilities  of  this  kind  wiir  occur  to  every  intel- 
ligent reader  of  the  poem. 

There  are  people  who  take  up  Bunyan's  Pilgrim's  Progress,  and 
read  it  all  through  as  a  delightful  story,  without  once  suspect- 
ing that  it  is  an  allegory,  who  scarcely  allow  themselves  to  suspect 
that  it  is  not  all  literally  true,  and  who  ^ould  think  rather  meanly 
of  so  extensive  a  traveller  as  Mr.  Buckin^ham^  if  he  had  never 
s^n  the  Hill  Difficulty,  or  the  Delectable  Mountains, — had  never 
visited  the  Palace  Beautiful,  or  Vanity  Fair.    The  indications  of  al- 
autiful  story  of  the  Pilgrim,  considering  thfe  lapse 
compjarative  length  of  the  two  pieces,  are  scarcely 
IS  than  in  this  exquisite  song  of  Israel's  wisest 
«re  know  the  Pilgrim's  Progress  to  be  an  allegory, 
lobinson  Or  usee  1    Because  we  have  the  tradition 
,  the  names  of  the  characters,  the  circumstances,  and 
the  aptness  of  the  application.     The  same  evidence  we  have^  in 
respect  to  the  Canticles ;  only,  as  the  wprk'is  shorter,  more  ancient, 
and  more  remote,  the  evidence  is  less  obvious  at  first  sight. 

We  will  now  examine  some  of  the  objections  which  are  usually 
urged  against  the  allegorical  interpretation : 
-  1.  The  difficulty  and  variety  of  the  allegorical  interpretation. 
This  objection  appUes  with  much  greater  force  to  the  literal  than 
to  the  allegorical  method.  Almoit  all  the  all^orical  interpreta- 
tions, following  the  analogy  of  the  Bible  and  Oriental  usage,  pro- 
ceed on  one  and  the  same  idea,  namely,  the  mutual  love  between 
Gk)d  and  his  chosen  people  \  while  the  literal  expositions,  having 
neither  guide  nor  limit,  neither  way-mark  nor  boundary,  are 
almost  infinitely  diversified,  and  scarcely  any  two  lilike.  The 
literal  interpretations  differ  essentially,  the  allegorical  only  circum- 
stantially. The  Jews  applied  the  poem  to  themsehres  as  being 
the  chosen  people  of  God,  and  the  Christians  to  themselves  as 
being  the  chosen  people  of  God.  They  in  fact  agree  iii  their  inter- 
pretation^ they  differ  only  as  to  the  question  who  are  the  chosen 
people  of  God« 

2.  The  supposed  uselessness  of  the  allegory.  To  the  Orientals, 
who  are  accustomed  to  writings  of  this  kind,  whose  taste  and 
habits  dematid  them,  the  allegory  is  not  useless,  but  in  the  highest 
degree  both  pleasurable  and  profitable.  Seven-eighths  of  the 
human  race  who  have  lived  on  the  eardi,  have  been  OrientaU; 
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nuNre  than  half  of  tfioae  who  are  living  now,  are  Orientals ;  the 
Bible  is  an  Oriental  book,  originally  given  to  Orientals  and  written 
by  them ;  and  considering  all  these  circumstances,  are  not  the  Ori- 
entals entitled,  out  of  the  800  pages  of  which  the  Bible  is  com- 
posed, to  have  at  least  three  pages  ada^pted  to  their  peculiar  taste  1 
Considering  all  these ,  circumstances,  1  should  thinx  this  quite  a 
reasonable  allowance  to  make  them  out  of  their  own  Bible.  We 
Occidentals  assume  a.  great  deal,  when  we  assume  that  this  Bible, 
which  belpngs  to'  the  whole  human  race,  and  which  was  prepared 
by  Oriental  men,  should  all  be  exactly  suited  t0  4)ur  tastes  and  our 
habits  of  thoughts  The  wonder  is,  diat  so  large  a  portion  of  the 
Bible  is  adapted  to  the  tastes  and  habits  of  thought  of  a  people  ^o 
remote  in  every  respect,  in  time,  in  place^  in  mind,  in  manners, 
from  its  original  source,.  Had  it  not  been  dictated  by  Him  who 
knew  what  was  in  man  universally,  h^d  it  not  developed  itself 
from  the  very  nucleus  of  human  nature^  its  adaptations  could 
never  have  been  so  wonderfully  diversified  as  &e  fact  has  proved 
them  to  be. 
But  the.  objection  assumes  altogether  too.m 

?'ound.     The  allegory  is  not  useless  even  to 
heje  are  .persons  and  there  are  states  of  mind,  4 
selves,  to  which  it  is  peculiarly  fitted,  and  to  whi 
richest  devotional  ^rcitement,  and  a  devotional  6: 
purest  character.     The  devotional  poetry  of  Dr.  Watts  is  a  suffi- 
cient illustration  of  this  point.     But  we  have  a  better  illustration 
in  our  own  country,  in  the  metaphysician  Jonathan  Ed  wards,  who, 
though  the  driest  and  most  astute  of  scholastic  theologians,  had  a 
heart  and  imagination  of  Oriental  richness  and  fervor.     Read  the 
following  extracts  from  his  account  of  his  own  religious  experience. 
^^  I  remember  the  thoughts  I  used  then  to  have  of  holiness, 
and  said  sometimes  to  myself,  f  I  do  certainly  love  holiness  .such 
as  the  go^el  prescribes.'   It  appeared  to  me  that  there  was  nothing 
in  tt  but  what  was  ravishiugly  lovely;  the  highest  beauty  and 
amiableness — a  divine  beauty ',  far  purer  than  anvthing  here  on 
•earth ;  and  that  everything  was  like  mire  and  defilement  in  com- 
parison with  it. 

"  Holiness,  as  I  then  wrote  down  some  of  my  contemplations  on 
it,  appeared  to  me  to  be  of  a  sw^eet,  pleasant,  charming,  serene, 
calm  nature ;  which  brought  an  inexpressible  purity,  brightness, 
peacefulness,  and  ravishment  to  the  soul.  In  other  words,  that  it 
made  the  soul  like  a  field  or  warden  of  God,  with  all  manner  of 
pleasant  flowers,  aU  pleasant,  delightful,  and  Undisturbed ;  enjoys 
Ing  a  sweet  calm,  and  the  gentle,  vivifying  beams  of  the  sun.  The 
soul  of  a  true  Christian,  as  I  then  wrote  my  meditations,  appeared 
like  such  a  little  white  flower  as  we  see  in  the  spring  of  the  year ; 
low  and  humble  in  the  ground,  opening  its  bosom  to  receive  the 
pleasant  beams  of  the  sun's  glory  j  rejoicing,  as  it  were^  in  a  calm 
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rapture;  diffusing  around  a  sweet  fragrancy;  standing  peacefully 
and  lovingly  in  tne  midst  of  other  flowers  round  about,  all  in  like 
manner  opening  their  bosoms  to  drink  in  the  light  of  the  sun. 
There  was  no  part  of  creature  holiness  of  which  f  h^d  so  great  a 
sense  of  its  loveliness  as  humility,  brokenness  of  heart,  and  poverty 
of  spirit;  and  there  was  nothing  that  I  so  earnestly  longed  for: 
My  heart  panted  after  this  :  to  Ue  low  before  God,  as  in  the  dust ! 
that  I  might  be  nothing,  and  that  Grod  ^ight  be  all  ;  that  I  might 
become  as  a  little  child. 

^^  And  as  I  was  walking  there  (in  his  father's  field),  and  looking 
up  on  the  sky  and  clouds,  there  came  into  my  mind  a,  sweet  sense 
6t  the  glorious  majesty  and  grace  of  God,  tha^I  kiiow  not  how  to 
express.  I  seemed  to  see  them  both  in  sweet  conjunction  ;  ma«-. 
jesty  and  meekness  joined  together !  It  was  a  sweet,  and  gentle, 
and  holy  ^ajesty^  and  also  a  majestic  meekness ;  a  high,  great, 
and  tioly  gentleness.'* 

^^  After  this,  my  sense  of  divine  things  gradually,  increased,  and 
became  mof e  and  more  lively,  and  had  more  of  that  inward  sweet- 
ness. The  appearance  of  everything  was  altered  y  there  seemed 
to  be,  as  it  were,  a  calm,  beautiful  appearance  of  divine  glory  in 
almost  everything^  in  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  in  the  clouds  and 
blue  sky  ;  in  the  grass>  flowers,  and  trees ;  in  the  water,  and  all 
nature ;  which  used  greatly  to  fix  my  mind.  I  often  used  to  sit 
and  view  the  moon  for  a  long  time ;  and  ,in  the  day  spend  much 
time  in  viewing  the  clouds  and  the  sky,  to  behold  the  glory  of  God 
in  these  things ;  in  the  meantime  singing  forth  with  a  loliv  voice ' 
my  qpntemplations  of  Creator  and  Redeemef.** 

After  reading  these  extracts,  you  will  noi  )bie  surprised  to  find 
him  saying  in  the  same  connexion  : 

"  The  whole^book  of  Canticles  us^d  to  be  pleasant  to  me,. and 
I  used  to  be  much  in  reading  it  about  that  time,  aifd  found  from 
time  to  time  an  inward  sweetness  that  \C^ould  carry  me  away  in  my 
contemplations.  This  I  know  not  how  to  express  otherwise  than 
by  a  calm  delightftil  abstraction  of  the  soul  from  all  the  concerns 
of  the  world ;  and  sometimes  a  kind  of  vision  or  fixed  ideas  and 
imaginations  of  being  alone  in  the  mountains  or  some  sohtarv  ^iU 
derness,  far  from  all  mankind,  sweetly  conversing  irith  Christ,  and 
rapt,  and  swallowed  up  in  (Jod.  The  sense  I  had  of  divine  things 
would  often  of  a  sudden  kindle  up  an  ardor  in  iriy  soul  that  I 
know  not  how  to  express.  *  *  ♦  •  '         • 

*^  While  thus  engaged,  it  always  seemed  natural  for  me  to  sing 
or  chant  forth  my  meditations]  or  to  speak  my  thoughts  in  soli- 
loquies with  a  singing  voice.*' 

The  soft,  rich,  glowing,  all-absorbing  devotional  feeling  of 
Jonadian  Edwards,  woiild  soon  cure  people  of  all  their  scruples  in 
respect  to  the  Sono  of  Songs  which  is  Solomon's. 
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3.  Tbe  luspious  if  not  lasoiviQas  character  of  the  devotional 
feeling  excited  and  nourished  by  the  book,  is  urged  as  an  objection 
against  its  sacred  character. 

Nothing  of.  this  kind  is  seen  in  the  devotional  feeling  of  Ed« 
wards ;  very  little,  if  any,  in  Watts ;  not  to  allude  to  many  others 
of  equal  purity.  I  acknowledge,  however,  that  such  a  kind  of 
devotional  feeling  has  sometimes  existed;  but  it  has  arisen  from 
neglecting  a  principle  which  the  Bible  always  observes.  The  love 
of  God  or  Christ  for  the  individual  is  not  expressed  in  the  Bible 
by  this  figure,  but  only  the  divine  love  for  the  whole  community 
of  the  godly.  In  this  very  poem,  the  plural  pronoun  and  the 
plural  verb  are  often  used  in  respect  to  Shulaipith,  as  if  on  purpose 
to  prevent  the  possibility  of  this  individualizing  interpretation,  and 
it  18  only  this  kind  of  interpretation  that  becomes  voluptuous  or 
fanatical. 

We  will  clos9  with  a  few  hints  respecting  the  interpretation  of 
the  allegory.  '  .       . 

The  literal  costume  is  tiat  of  a  marriage  soi 
is  evidently  derived  from  the  marriage  of  Sblom^ 
ter  of  Pharaoh.  Compaite  1  Kings  3  :  1.  7  :  8. 
1 :  9.  6  t  12,  ete.  The  general  ide^  is,  the  m 
and  his  people ;  the  vicissitudes,  the  trials,  the 
repentings,  and  finally  the  perfect  and  eternal  ui 
with  its  Lord  and  Savior. 

If  so  disposed,  we  may  make  of  it  a  very  pretty  allegory  of  the 
development  of  the  Christian  church  ou^  of  die  Jewish.  In  this 
case  Shjglomoh,  the  Prince  of  Peace,  would  be  Christ.  Shulamith, 
the  rustic  shepherdess,  who  sufiers  so  much,  the  Christian  com- 
munity, both  Jewish  and  Gentile,  in  its  incipiency ;  the  daughters 
of  Jerusalem,  the  inquiring  and  Christianly  disposed •i)ortions  of  the 
Jewish  community,  such  as  Nicodemus,  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  etc, 
and  the  envious  hrothers  of  Shulamith,  the  scornful  and  persecute 
log  Sadducees  and  Pharisees. 

To  illustrate  the  extent  to  which  the  Orientals  cdrry  their 
lillegorical  application  of  language,  we  will  subjoin  a  few  extracts 
from  the  poet  Hafiz.  (See  sir  William  Jones's  Works,  vol.  ii., 
p.  469.) 

«<  He  IB  dnink,  but  only  with  the  lore  of  the  eternal  covenant, 
He  who  in  tbe  mannel  of  Hafi^  drinks  pure  wine.'* 

"  Do  not  suppose  that  we  are  drunk  with  the  juice  of  the  g:rape ;  ( 
We  Yisit  tbe  tarems  where  we  become  drunk  with  the  wine  of  the  divine  cove- 
nant." 

•«  The  ebrietv  of  love  is  not  on  thy  head ;  ^      '        . 

Depart,  for  thou  art  drunk  with  the  juice  of  the  giape**^ 

**  Thy  whole  form  is  delicately  m^,  * 
Every  place  wheie  thou  art  is  aweet» 
My  heart  by  thy  sweetness,  by  thy  honeyed  joy, 
Is  delighted." 
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The  fallowing  is  Hafiz's  method  of  calling  for  a  ctrp  of  wine  :— 

'*  Bring  me  the  sun  in  the  midAt  of  the  moon." 

The  moon  is  the  cup,  the  sun  is[  the  wine.  The  Sufi  sect  have 
a  large  and  regularly  constructed  lexicon,  the  very  purpose  ol 
which  is  to  give  the  all^orical  meaning  of  the  words  most  fre- 
quently used  in'poetry  of  this  kiA4*     The  following  are  specimens : 

Wine— Devotion. 
.    Sleep— Meditation. 
Perfume — Religious  hope. 
Kiss — Pious  mptQitr 
Beauty — Perfections  of  Ggd. 
Trestfes— ^lory  of  God. 
Lips — Mysteries  of  God. 
Ebriety — Religions  ardor. 

Surely  no  one  acquainted  with  Oriental  literature  will  think  it 
strange  or  fair-fetched  to  give  to  the  Canticles  an  allegorical  inter- 
pretation ;  on  the  contrary,  the  literal  interpretation,  to  the  Orien- 
tal eye,  is  the  one  which  is,  beyond  example^  strange  and  far- 
fetched. 


ARTICLE  IV. 

REMARKS  ON  STUARTS  COMMENTARY  ON  THE  APOCALYPSE. 
'     Bj  Rbv.  E9WAED  Bbmbbb,  D J>.,  Btilon. 

EvE&T  development  of  &e  providence  of  Crod  seems  to  be  giving 
new  interest  to  the  Romish  controversy.     The  gfeat  idea  of  the 

?re  is  the  conversion  of  the  world.  The  great  practical  quistion  is, 
o  what  shall  the  world-be  converted  1  The  clainis  of  me  papacy 
are  universal  and  exclusive*  The  Romish  corporation,  in  its  essen- 
tial nature,  is  the  universal  and  all-pervading  antagonist  of  every 
other  effort  to  convert  the  world.  Hence,  soon  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  era  of  Protestant  missions,  we  see  a  universal 
revival  of  the  papal  j>ower,  manifestly  as  the  antecedent  end  cause 
of  the  fins^l  ancNecisivfe  struggle. 

Of  this  struggle,  too,  we  have  been  accustomed  to  hear  our 
fothers  speak,  as  the  battle  of  the  great  day  of  Qod  Almighty. 
They  also  firmly  believed  that  in  the  Apocalyptic  visions  of  the 
seer  of  Patmos,  they  had  received  from  the  Spirit  of  God  an 
inspired  pn^hetic  outline  of  the  combatants  in  that  war,  and  of 
its  origin,  progress,  and  final  results;    President  Edwards,  in  his 
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history  of  the  Work  of  Redemption,  in  the  8ev,enth  part  of  the  third 
period,  vividly  represents  the  view  generally  taken  by  our  fathers  of 
this  greatest  of  all  earthlv  moral  revolutions.  Substaqtially  the 
same  views  may  be  found  in  most  of  the  English  commentators, 
under  whose  influence  the  anticipations  pf  the  main  body  of  evan- 

Selical  English  and  American  Christians,  as  it  regards  the  future 
estinies  of  the  world,  have  been  fortned.  In  coDse(j[uence  of 
these  views,  they  have  felt  themselves  strengthened  in  view  of  the 
coming,  conflict,  by  a,  cheering  consciousness  of  the  -closest  sympa- 
thy of  God  with  his  people  in  their  arduous  conflicts  with  the 
gigantic  and  malignant  power  of  Rome.  In  the  eighteenth  chapi- 
ter of  the  Apocalypse,  they  hpard  the  utterance  of  the  omnipotent 
emotions  of  long  outraged  divine  justice  towards  her  deeds  of  pol^ 
lution  and  blood,  mounting  up  to  heaven,  and  calling  aloud  for 
divine  vengeance.  In  the  nmeteenth  chapter,  they  heard  the 
hallelujahs  of  heaven,  over  her  terrific  judgments  and  fiery  doom. 
Then  followed  in  rapid  succession  tne  subjugation  of  all  the 
remaining  enemies  of  God  on  earth,  the  binding  of  Satan  ^nd  the 
millennial  reign.  .    ' 

But  now,  just  as  this  great  battle  is  coming  to  a  crisis,  and  the 
united  energies  and  wiles  of  the  papal  world  are  concentrated 
againsf,  Great  Britain,.aj)d  the  United. States,  the  great  strongholds 
of  spiritual  Protestant  Christianity  and  missionary  enterprise,  a 
new  system  of  prophetic  interpretation  arises  to  strip  the  people 
of  God  of  their  arms.  It  denies  any  specific  rief^ence  to  the  papal 
power  in  the  Apdcalypse ;  carries  bactc  more  than  fifteen  hundred 
years,^  passages  that  have  been  supposed  to  refer  to  the  present 
time,  and  leaves  us  only  the  general  assurance  that  all  the  ene- 
mies of  Crod  shall  finally  fall  beneath  the  dead  weight  of  his  retri- 
butive vengeance.  \ 

This  view  is  by  no  means  a  novelty  to.  us.  At  least  twenty 
years  ago,  we  met  it  in  the  work  of  Eicbhorh  on  the  Apocalypse, 
and  examined  the  principles  on  which  it  rests  with  all  the  care  and 
thoroughnft8&  in  our^  power.  .  The  conclusion  to 'which  we  came 
was  that  whatever  might  be  trli'e  of  Germany,  that  view  would 
never  meet  an  advocate  in  our  landf  at  least  among  the  leaders  of 
our  evangelical  Protestant  churches.  In  this  it  seems  we  were 
mistaken.  Professor  Stuart  has  adopted  the  view,  and  devoted  his 
great  powers  and  learning  to  its  .defence.  His  iritrod notion  and 
commentary  are  the  result  of  the  patient  and  protracted  study  of 
years;  and  whatever  extended ^nd  varied  learning,  and  eminent 
natural  abilities  can  do  to  defend  the  view  which  ne  has  adopted, 
has  been  done*     Well  then  and  truly  may  we  say, 

•*.  8i  Pergama  d^xtra  , 
Defend!  poesent,  etiam  hoc  defensa  fuifiseat'*' 


AlthoQgh  the  tubject,  aa  already  intimated,  wai  not  new  to  ua^ 
noBD  asmuiy  roL.  ni.    mo.  8*  6 
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but  had  beeo  repeatedly  examined  and  re-examined,  with  the  aid 
both  of  Grerman  and  English  light,  vet  we  felt  ourselves  called 
upon  bjr  these  facts  to  give  to  the  work  of  Professor  Stuart  a  care- 
ful and  oft  repeated  perusal.  We  think  that  among  all  competent 
judges,  there  can  be  but  one  opinion  as  it  regards  the  great  and 

{lenqaanentj  value  of  large  portions  of  Prof.  Stuart^  work, 
niit  the  reader  will  find  coj)ious  stores  of  valuable  verbal  interpre- 
tation and  criticism.  He  will  be  interested  and  instructed  by  the 
presentation  of  the  Apocalyptic  literature  of  the  centuries  preced- 
ing and  following  the  I  postle  John*  He  will  feel  grateful  for  the 
thorough  and  conclusive  discussion  of  the  question  of  the  author- 
ship of  the  Apocalypse. 

_  But  ^when  we  come  to  consider  the  fundamental  principles  of 
prophetic  interpretation,  and  raise  the  inquiry,  has  the  interpreta- 
tion of  our  fathers  been  radically  and  thoroughly  overthrown,  and 
ought  the  German  interpretation  to  supersede  it,  then  we  must  beg 
leave  to  demur.  "We  do  not  believe  that  the  fundamental  idea  in 
the  interpretatipn^^pf  our  fathers  has  been  overthrown,  or  that  it  can 
be.  And  this  last  and  greatest  effort  of  Professor  Stuart  has  the 
more  confirmed  us  in  that  belief.  The  reasons  of  this  conviction 
we  proceed  to  assign.' 

We  do  not  rely  On  the  mere  fact  that  the  languagie  of  ch.  13-19 
of  the  Apocalypse  can  be  applied  with  striking  power  to  the  papacy 
and  to  tne  civil  system  in  league  with  it ;  Tor  there  is  a  general 
similarity  in  the  principles  and  aspects  of  Satan's  kingdom  in  all 

Sres :  and  what  was  first  meant  for  Egypt,  or  Nineveh,  or  Tyre,  or 
abylon,  or  any  other  power  of  his  kingdom,  may  often  with  strik- 
ing appropriateness  be  applied  to  subsequent  principalities  and 
powers,  through  which  he  has  ruled  the  darkness  of  this  world. 
Nor  do  we  rely  on  the  mere  fact  that  the  common  English  inter- 
pretation of  the  Apocalypse  has  been  much  used  and  Avould  still 
be  of  great  us6  in  the  warfare  with  Rome.  If  the  Holy  Spirit  did 
not  give  the  Apocalypse  for  such  a  use^  then  God  forbid  that  it 
should  be  longer  So  used.  We  advocate  ho  system  of  pious  frauds. 
In  fighting  the  battles  of  truth  we  ask  for  no  armor  hut  the  armor 
of  truth. 

The  reasons  of  our  cofiviction  are  these  : 

1.  The  I^ngHsh  system  of  interpretation,  in  its  essential  ele- 
ments, has  nowhere  been  stated  and  answered  with  clearness  and 
discrimination  in  the  work  of  Professor  Stuart. 

2.  It  is  so  inwrought  into  the  fundamental  structure  of  the  Apo- 
calypse that  it  \s  impossible  to  remove  it  withotit  doing  violence  to 
the  book. 

3.  The  German  theory,  after  all  that  Prof.  Stuart  has  done  to 
l^ve  it  consistency  aoid  strength,  is  exposed  to  numerous,  and,  in  our 
judgment,  fatal  objections. 

What  tiieii  is  the  English  th^ry,  m  its  fundamental  elements? 
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Is  it  that  the  Apocalypse  is  a  syllabus  of  the  civil  and  ecclesiaiti- 
caljbtistory  of  the  world  since  the  days  of  Christ  in  minute  detail? 
So  one^  would  think  from  reading  the  work  of  Prof.  Stuart.  In 
varied  forms,  he  repeats  and  assails  this  idea  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end  of  his  work. 

Now  that  it  is  possible,  in  applying  the  Apocalypse  \o  the 
papacy  and  to  the  civil  poyirer,  to  descend  to  an  improper  degree 
of  Minuteness  of  detail,  we  freely  admit ;  and  that  this  has  often 
been  done,  we  have  not  the  slightest  disposition  to  deny.  But  we 
confidently  affirm  that  such  minuteness  of  detail  is  not  a  funda* 
mental  or  necessary  part  of  the  system.  Nay,  the  System  may  be 
presented  in*  much  greater  perfection  without  it,  than  with  it. 
Still  further ;  it  is  miich  less  liable  to  objection  oh  the  ground  of  a 
necessary  undue  minuteness  of  historical  detail  than  the  system 
that  Prof.'  Stuart  advocates.    ' 

Its  fundamental  idea  is^  one  of  the  grandest  and  mo^t  sublime  his- 
torical generalizations  of  wliich  the  mind  of  map  is  capable.  It 
is  beyond  all  doubt  true,  that  dut  of  the  city  of  Rome  has  erown 
an  ecclesiastical  power  that  stretches  back,  with  dread  contmuity 
of  history,  neariv  to  the  age  of  the  Apostles.  It  is  a  no  less  noto- 
rious feet  that  from  a  very  early  age  this  ecclesiasdcal  power  has 
acted  in  adulterous  connexion  with  the  civil  power — ^first  with  that 
of  imperial  Rome,  till  by  the  sword  of  the  barbarians  that  power 
was  slain,  and  afterwaros  with  the  revived  Roman  imperial  power 
under  Charlemagne,  and  with  the  European  civil  system  to  which 
that  power  gave  rise.  A  dread  unity  of  fundamental  malignant 
principles  has  run  through  this  vast  Siystem  from  the  beginning  to 
th6  present  day.*  None  in  the  history  of  this  world  has  ever 
wielded  power  so  vast,  for  so  many  ages,  sind  for  ends  so  malig- 
nant. Nowhere  on  earth  can  be  fouj^d  such  a  true  and  perfect 
embodiment  of  the  principles  of  hell.  By  no  power  have  such, 
inconceivable  and  unutterable  corruptions  of  human  society  ever 
been  effected.  No  other  power  has  ever  been  so  drunken  with  the 
Uood  df  the  saints.  Without  a  figure,  we  assert  that  Rome  has 
been  fot  long  age^  the  centre  of  deeds  worse  than  could  be  done 
in  hell  itself.  In  heH  there  is  no  want  of  malignity  against  C(od, 
but  nowhere  except  in  a  world  pf  mercy,  and  by  men  professing 
to  stalid  as  God's  exclusive  vicegerents  on  earth,  could  such  enor- 
mous deeds  of  mingled  lust,  licentiousness,  sodomy,  fraud,  treach- 
ery, assassination,  gluttony,  intemperance,  blasphemy,  and  sanci- 
timonious  hypocrisy,  be  perpetrated,  as  may  be  found  clustering 
ground  the  dark  history  of.  that  apostate  power  whose  centre  is  at 
Rome.  There  is  a  dread  sublimity  in  the  idea  of  carrying  out 
moral  evil,  on  a  great  scale,  for  long  ages  to  its  highest  degree  of 
perfecuon,  in  or&r  to  show  to  the  moral  universe  to  what  results 
the  principles  of  sin,  when  ftdly  evolved,  legitimatdy  conduct. 
Fmt,  sKidymg  this  fearftd  sci^Me,  them  is  no  point  of  viiion  in  Ur 
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universe  for  a  moment  to  be  compared  with  Rome.  Like  the 
summits  of  the  Himmaleh  Mountains,  this  system  of  evil  that 
centres  there,  towers  in  solitary  and  dread  magnificence  aboye  all 
other  system^  olF  evil  that  eyer  cursed  this  world, — yea,  it  pierces, 
the  clouds,  it  mounts  up  to  heaven,  it  reaches  to  the  very  throne 
of  God,  and  calls  aloud  for  the  fiercest  displays  of  omnipotent 
wrath* 

If  now  the  inspired  writer  had  said  in  few  words,  and  iti  simple 
prose,  that  suob  an  ecclesiastical  power  should  arise,  whose  centre 
should  be  at  Rome,  and  which,  in  guilty  league  with  the  ciyil 
power,  should  from  age  to  age  corrupt  xmd  debase  societjr,  ancl 
oppre^  and  murder ^he  saints  of  God,  would  it  have  be^n  in  any 
sense,  a  minute  syllabus  of  the  civil  and  religious  history  of  Eu- 
rope? If  then  he  had  added,^  God  shall  at  len^h  judge  and 
destroy  this  guilty  system  in  the  fierceness  of  his  omnipotent 
wrath,  and  in  so  doing  convulse  and  terrify  the  world ;  that  he 
shall  thus  pr^are  for  himself  a  pure  church,  arrayed  in  fine  linen, 
clean  and  white,  throuf^h  whom  he  will  subdite  the  ytrorld  to  him- 
self and  reign,. would  this  involve  an  undue  minutetiess  .of  histori- 
cal, detail?  And  yet  this  ajid  nothing  €|lse  is  the  essential  and, 
fundamental  idea  of  the  system  of  our  fathers,  which  Prof.  Stuart 
rdects  and  condemns  as  involving  a  minute  syllabus  of  the  history 
of  the  world. 

Now,  in  order  to  radically  overthrow  this  system,  it  .is  essential 
that  it  be  stated,  not  in  its  weakest  and  most  defective,  but  in  its 
strongest  and  most  unexceptionable  form,  audr  in  that  form  be 
shown  to  be  untenable.  For  any  such  statement  and^  proof  we 
look  in  vain  in  the  work  of  Prof.  Stuart.  He  seems  to  assume 
that  if  chapters  13 — 19  are  applied  tp  papal  Rome,  and  the  civil 
system  in  league  with  her,  a  detailed  epitome  of  the  civil  and  reli- 
^ous  history  of  the  world  since  the  days  of  Christ  is  of  necessity 
involved.  In  his  preface  he  trac^  the  disagreement  of  origin^ 
and  independent  expositors,  to  the  fact  that  the  Apocaljjrpse  is 
"regarded  principally  as  an  epitome  of  civil  ai^d  ecclesiastical 
history."  Ue  affirms  that  confidence  in  such  expositions  is  gene- 
rally withheld,  and  must  continue  to  be  withheld  so  long  as  this 
nukie  of  interpretation  is  pursued. 

Again  in  §  12,  Vol.  i.^  p,  208— ailer  stating  his  views  of  the  end 
to  be  gained  by  the  book,  and  the  mode  of  effecting  it,  he  thus 
proceeds: 

*^  How  can  we,  then,  when  such  a  desigiTand  such  a  method  of  ao- 
oomplieAiing  it  Mand  out  withmarked  prominence  in  this  picture — how  . 
can  we  attnbute  to  John  a  mete  syUabus  of  the  civil  and*  eocleMMikal 
history  of  remote  ages,  a  history  of  civil  oommotions  and  tumults,  or 
the  mere  descrfption  of  literal  famines  and  pestilences,  of  earthquakes 
and  of  tempests  ?  In  the  name  of  aU  that  is  p^inent  and  oonffmous  in 
prophecy,  I  aide,  vhai  have  these  to  do  with  the  olijeoi  whieh  John  hM 
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Wore  Um  ?  Or  are  we,  as  some  liare  slilj  hinted,  to  regard  him  as  iH  a 
state  of  hallueinstion  when  lie  wrdte  the  Apocalypse  ?  Or  if  any  one 
alleges  that  some  notice  of  the  great  apostasy  in  the  dlinrch  was  surely 
to  be  expected,  then  may  I  ask  again  :  in  what  way  could  it  console  or 
encourage  John's  readers,  to  be  told  that  at  some  future  day  a  glreat 
part  of  the  church  Would  become  heretical,  or  act  the  part  of  apostateBy 
and  peiTitecute  and  destroy  true  Christians  as  badly  as  the  heathen 
were  th^en  doing  ?  And  isT  this  consolatory  to  poor  fainting  spirits^ 
filled  with  dread  lest  the  light  i>^  diyine  truth  might  be  qmen^ed  in 
^e.  blood  of  its  friends,  and  anxious  for  one  ray  of  hope  that  the  diuroh 
would  yet  rise  and  triumph  oyer-  all  its  enemies  ?  It  would  in  fact 
seem  not  unlike  some  degree  of  hallucination,  to  engage  i^  makiqg 
9uch  niisclosures,  with  ih&  expectation  of  reviving  the  drooping  spirits 
of  suffering  Christians  by  them.  It  is  out  of  reasonable  question,  then^ 
that  we  should  take,  an,a  be  able  to  support,  Such  a  view  of  this  subject 
as  the  popular  exegesis  demands.  In  truth,  it  requires  us  virtually  to 
set  aside  the  fcfea^  that  John  had  in  view  any  present,  important,  and 
appropriate  object  ih  the  writing  of  his  book ;  or  if  he  had  such  an  ob- 
ject in.  view  as  appears'  to  lie  upon  the  face  of  that  book,  then,  accord- 
ing to  the  exegesis  which  we  are  controverting,  he  took  the  strangest 
course  imaginable  in  order  to  ac^mplish  it;  i.  e.,  he  wrote  a  syllabus  of 
the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  history  of  distant  ages,  the  highest  end  of 
which,  in  respect  to  th^se  whom  he  addressed,  oould  be  only  to  gratify 
their  prurient  historical  curiosity.  :     ' 

'^fSnoh  a  view  of  the  book  will  not  bear  a  sober  examination.  It  icf 
toe  improbable,  incongruous,  and  inapposite  *to  the  necessities  <7f  the 
times.  A  church  bleeding  at  every  pore,  and  ready  to  faint  or  to  apos- 
tatize—such a^  church  addressed  by  a  grave  writer  who  has  a  superin- 
tendence over  its  concerns — and  merely  or  principally  told  what  things 
will  happen  in  distant  future  ages,  things  civil,  ecclesiastical,  and  even 
appertaining  to  the  natural  world,  most  of  which  were  to  be  developed 
a  thousand  years  of  more  after  all  the  members  of  that  churdi  were 
dead  f  Nothing  short  of  the  most  express  testimony  of  John  himself, 
that  he  meant  ta  address  them  in  such  a  strain,  ought  to  satisfy  us  that 
he  has  done  it." 

Here  then  we  are  told  that  the  popular  exegesis  of  this  book 
demands  such  a  view  of  the  subject.  -  Thlit  is,  if  we  understand  it, 
if  we  apply  the  latter  portions  of  the  book  to  papal  Rome,  and  tiot 
to  pagan  Rome,  it  involves  all  this,  and  is  totally  at  war  with  all 
that  is  pertinent  and  congruons  in  prophecy.  It  implies  that  John 
had  no  present,  important,  and  appropriate  object  in  writing  his 
book,  oc  else  that  be  took  the  strangest  coyrse  imaginable,  in  ^er 
to  accomplish  it,{.  €.,  he  wrote  a  syllabus  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
history  of  distant  ages,  the  highest  end  of  which  in  respect  to 
those  whom  he  addressed,  could  be  only  to  gratify  their  pruHent 
historical*  curiosity.  The  same  ideas  ere  repeated  again  in  §  28; 
and  indeed  in  every  variety  of  form  in  both  volumes  they  occur 
again  and  again.    Not  unfrequently,  too,  reference  is  made  to  the 
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[>opalar  exegesis  of  the  book  in  a  manner  adapted  to  render  it 
cidiculous.  He  speaks  of  it  as  involving  ^^  merelv  in^aginative 
and  ever  floating  exegeses.''  He  speaks  of  **  volumes  without 
'  number^o/  prophetical  or  theol6gical  romances,  that  haye  already 
been  poured  forth  under  the  exciteinent  and  guidance  of  such  views 
as  I  have  now^been  characterizing."  He  says,  ^  it  is  high  time  for 
nil  men  to  call  .tom^nd  that  the  apostles  did  not  occupy  memselves 
with  writing  conundrums  and  charades.'' 

Any  intelligent  person  who  is  accustomed  to  apply  the  Apoca- 
lypse to  papal  Rome,  is  not  likely  to  be  much  shaken  by  such  a 
mode,  either  of  argument  or  of  riuicule.     He  will  reflet  that  the 

feneral  view  he  adopts  does  not,  by  any  hecessity,  involve  any 
bsurd  or  ridiculous  minuteness  of  detai].  He  will  reflect  that  it 
is  just  as  possible  to  interpret  symbols  generally,,  when  applied  to 
niqpal  Rome,  as  when  applied  tp  pag'an  Rome.  He  will  remem- 
ber, tpo,  that  Professor  Stuart  does  not  dismiss,  with  ridicule  the 
fundamental  ideas  of  Eicbhom,  and  others,  concerning  the  book^ 
although  they  are,  undeniably,  connected  ^itb  most  ridiculous 
errors  of  detail.  He  retains  their  ground- work,  and  r^ects  what  li6 
deems  their  errors.  And  does  not  even-handed  justice  demand 
that  the  same  measure  shall  be  meted  to  the  other  view  1  Ought 
it  not  to  berstated  with  discrimination  and  precisio^,  and  separated 
from  all  non-essential  adjuncts  }  And  if  it  can  be  done,  ought  it 
not  to  be  shown  that,  in  no  form,  ddes  its  fundameiltal  idea  aiddiit 
of  defence  1 

But  when  it, is  nowhere  stated  with  that  discrimination  and  pre- 
cision which  the  subject  demands ;  when  it  \%  assailed  by  scat- 
tered assertions^  here  and  there,  fromi  the  beginnii^  to  the  end  of 
the  work,  its  advocates  may  feel  themselves  harassed  and  dis^ 
quieted,  but  they  will  not  be  convinced.  Especially  will  it  seem 
to  them  in  bad  taste,  to  say  no  more,  to  assail  with  ricficule  the  sys- 
tem which  cheered  the  minds  and  su&tained  the  hopes  of  such  men 
as  Edwards,  Bellamy,.  Hopkins,  Newton,  Fuller  and  S^ott,  at  least 
imtil  it  has  been  thoroughly  and  efiectually  subverted  by  fair  argu- 
ment. 

But  the  intelligent  advocates  of  the  view  thus  assiiled,  thon^ 
they  will  not,  as  easily  they  might,  return  ridicule  for  ridicule,  wiB 
not  rest  here.  Not  only  do  thev  see  that  the  deep  ibundatioBt  of 
tfaeir'belief  have-not  been  shaken,  but  as  before  intimated,- they 
see  that  their  view  is  so  inwrought  into  the  fundamental  structure 
of  the  Apocalypse,  that  it  is  impossible  to  remove  it  without  doing 
yioience  to  the  book.     The  proof  of  this  is  simple,  brief,  and  direct. 

None  of  those  against  \vhom  we  now  reason,  deny  that  the 
events  of  the  twentieth  chapter  are  future.  Satan  is  not  ]ret  bovind. 
The  millennial  reign  is  yet  to  c6me.  No  less  plain  is  it  that  the 
closing  conflict  of  the  nineteenth  chapter  is  the  immediate  antece- 
dent and  cause  of  the  bindii^  of  Satan  and  the  millennial  reign. 
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As  the  defeat  of  Bonaparte  in  the  battle  of  Waterloo  was  the  im- 
mediate antecedent  and  cause  of  His  capture  and  confinement  in  St, 
Helena,  so  the  defeat  of  Satan  and  the  destruction  of  his  forces  in 
the  last  great  cojoflict,  is  the  immediate  cause  of  his  capture  and 
confinement  in  the  abyss. 

Agkin,  it  is  no  less  plain,  thaft  the  main  organs  of  his  antecedent 
power  have  been  two,  the  beast  and  the  false  prophet.  To  the 
beast  the  dr?gon  gave  his.poWer,  and  his  throne,  and  great  author* 
ity  (13 :  2).  And  the  secopd  beast,  t.  e.  the.  false  prophet,  ex- 
ercises all  flie  power  of  the  first  beast  (13;  12)  ♦  Moreover  they 
are  powers  of  long  duratioh.  For  these  identical  agents  of  Satan 
are  the  leading  combatants  in  the  fi^al  battle,  that  precedes  and  in- 
troduces the  millennium.  Th^n,  and  then  for.  the  first  time,  are  they 
tak^n  and  radically  destroyed.  liCt  any  one  who  doubts,  read  and 
see.  The  inference  is  irresistible.  They  are.both  alive  how.  And 
if  they  are,  then  as  Rome  is  definitely  declared  to  be  the  centre  of  the 
system,  the  Romish  Hierarchy  under  the  Pope  is  the  false  prophet, 
and  the  civil  systeni'in  league  from  age  to  age  with  this  hierarchy, 
is  the  beast,  and  the  general  view  which  we  have  given  of  the 
scope  of  chap.  13 — 19  is  undeniably  true. 

This  argument,  we  have  said,  is  simple,  brief,  and  direct.,  It 
Ues  upon  &e  very  fa(;e  of  the  book.  True,  it  is  but  one ;  but  one 
sdch  drgament  is  enpugh.  At  mid-day  there  is  but  one  sun  in  the 
htavens;  but  let  him  who  can  eclipse  it.  The  Pacific  is  but  one 
ocean,  but  let  him  who  can,  stride  across  its  limitless  expanse^ 
TThe  Andes  are  but  one  chain  of  mountains,  but  let  him  who  can 
leap  their  sky-piercing  summits.  So  this  one  areumenjk,  simple^ 
magniKcent,  and  sublime,  is  enough  for  ever  to  settle  the  question. 

If  any  should  suggest  that  the  beast  and  the  false  prophet  in  ch. 
19:  19,20,  are  merely  generic  symbols,  and  not*  the  identical 
beast  and  second  beast  spoken  of  in  ch.  13,  we  reply  that  this 
assertion  is  in  direct  conflict  with  the  express  words  of  the  Apos- 
tle. He  declares  as  plainly  as  language  can  declare,  that,  they  are 
the  same ;  yea,  he  takes  special  pains  to  identify  them.  What  are 
the  most  striking  acts  and  characteristics  of  these  two  great  con- 
spirators against  God  and  man  in  ch.  13?  The  second  beast 
makes  an  image ;  both  conspire  to  compel  men  t6  worship  it.  The 
beast  has  a  mark ;  both  conspire  to  compel  men  to  receive  it.  The 
second  bedst  deceives  those  who  dwell  qn  the  face  of  the, earth  by 
lying  wonders^  wrought  before  the  first  beadt.  Had  it  been  the 
purpose  of  God  to  identify  these  conspirators,  what  more  could  he 
do  than  to  say,  they  are  those  by  whom  these  very  guilty  deeds 
were  done  ?    But  this  is  the  very  thing  he  has  said — 

"  The  beast  was  taken,  and  with  him  the  false  prophet,  that 
V7R0UGHT  PRODIGIES  beforc  him,  with  which  he  deceived  them 
that  had  received  the  mark  of  the  beast  dnd  them  that  worshipped 
his  uduiGE  '^  (19 :  19,  20)  • 
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That  t>is  is  so,  is  plain  from  the  fact  that  although  that  remark- 
able symbolical  agent,  known  in  this  book  by  way  of  eminence  as 
TodrjQtoy^  is  manifestly  spokeji  of  as  one  and  the  same  agent,  yet 
-when  the  common  interpretation  is  rejected,  it  becomes  necessary 
to  use  the  expression  to  tfjy^oy  inr  four  diflFer^nt  senses. 

1.  It  is  used  specifically  to  denote  an  individual  Roman  Em- 
peror, i.  e.  Nero.  , 

2.  It  is  used  generically  t6  denote  the  Emperors  of  Rome  col- 
lectively. 

3.  Jt  is  used  in  a  still  more  generic"  aiid  indefiiiite  sense,  to  de- 
note  the  absttactj^eaof  hostile  civil  power,  as  existing  just  before 
the  millennium. 

4.  It  denotes  the  devil,  without  any  particular  reference  to  civil 
power  at  all,  or  else  it  is  unci^rtain  what,  i^  does  denote. 

Of  the^first  sense  Prof.  Stuart  thus  speaks,  vol.  ii«>  p«  361. — 
"That  Nero  is  mainly  characterized  in  XIII.,  XVI.,  XVII.,  we 
cannot  well  doubt. '^  *  ^ 

Of  the  second  sense,  he  says, "  the  beast  ffenerically  considered, 
represents  many  kings,  not  merely  one.*'  "  Insensibly  almost^  at 
least  so  it  is  to  the  reader,  this  specific  meaning  appears  to  be 
dropped,  and  the  more  generic  one  to  be  employed  again  in  chap. 
XVIII.,  seq.*'  ' 

Concerning  the  still  more  generic  sense  which  refers  to  a  time 
far  beyond  the  era  of  the  pagan  Roman  Eroperc^rs,  even  pn  the 
yerge  of  the  millennial  day,  he  thus  speaks,  "  As  soon  as  the  writer 
dismisses  the  case  of  N<ero  from  his  consideration,  he  deals  no 
longer  with  anything  but  energetic  representations.  Persecutions 
will  revive.  The  war  will  still  be  waged.  At  last,  the  gre^it 
Captain  of  Salvation  will  come  forth  in  all  his  power,  and  make  an 
end  of  the  long  protracted  w;ar.  7%en,  dnd  not  till  theuy  will  the 
millennial  glory  daym  on  the  Chxjtrch.^^ 

And  yet  during  all  of  the  book  from  chap.  13  to  20,  it  lies  upon 
the  very  face  of  the  language,  that  John  is  speaking  of  one  ancl 
the  self-same  beast.  Even  Prof.  Stuart  is  compelled  to  admit  jthis  ; 
for  he  says,  "  Insensibly^  almost,  at  least  so  it  is  to  the  reader y  this 
specific  medning  appears  to  b^  dropped,"  &c.  As  the  language 
in  question  was  no  doubt  intended /or  the  reader^  so  if  it  gives  him 
no  proper  indication  of  a  chi?mge  in  the  sense  of  the  words  to  dijf^ioPj 
then  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  there  is  no  such  change. 
Most  of  all  are  we  compelled  to  believe,  that  in  chap.  19  :  19,  20, 
the  beast  and  the  false  prophet,  who  are  so  carefully  idei^Ufied  with 
those  of  chap.  13,  by  a  reference  to  the  dellisions  practised  by 
them,  the  image,  the  worship  of  which  was  exacted  by  them,  and 
the  sign  which  they  demanded  men  to  receive,  are  not  mere  gene- 
ric representations,  totally  disconnected  from  the  beasts  of  chap. 
13 ;  but  are  identically  the  same  with  them :  so  that  if  th^  beast  of 
chap.  13,  is  Nero,  then  it  follows  that  jiist  before  the  millennium^ 
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Nero  is  to  eiijcounter  Christy  and.be  taken  and  east  into  the  lake 
of  fire. 

Concerning  the  'fourth  sense  of  w  dijQlovy  %.  e.  the  devil.  Prof* 
Stuart  thus  speaks^  commenting  on  ehap.  11 :  7^-?^^  The  beast  that 
ascendetkout  of  tl^  bottomless  pit,  fihall  make  war  against  them,'' 
i.  e^  the  two  witnesses.  "  Here  w  fi^^y  is  said  to  ascend  from 
the  abyss ;  ai^  who  is  it  that  dwells  in  the  abyss,  and  is  an  enemy 
to  Christians,,  and  can  come  forth  frotn  that  jdace  to  oppose  them  1 
'Who  but  Satan  or  the  drajjon^??' 

Yet  he  is  forced  to  admit  that  the  beast  of  chap.  17 :  8  is  repre* 
sented  as  coming  from  the  abyss.  Thus  are  they  clearly  iden- 
tified. Rev.  17 :  8,  the  language  is  Ot^^r  3  eSfeg  ^w  t^al  o^  lor*, 
xai  fUXXei  apa^a^ysir  he  T^ff  a^aaov.     Refv.  11 :  7,  the  words  are,  t6 

But  the  general  theory  of  Prof.  Stuart  as  to  the  slaying  of  the 
witnesses,  forbids  him  to  admit  the  i^dentity  of  the  beasts  of  these 
two  chapters.  ^ 

Now;  -consider  how  great^  how.  prominent  the  part  assigned  to 
the  beast  in  this  book — consider  how  he  is  referred  to  xat^  ^Sox^r 
_Z8  TO  drjQuip — consider  the  distinct  individuality  of  his  character  and 
deeds,  and  can  that  be  a  true  theory  which  demands  such  a  fluctu^ 
ation  and  confusion  of  senses,  in  which)  one  sense  is  dropped,  and 
another  taken  imperceptibly  to  the  reader,  whilst  he  clearly  does 
perceive  that  one  and  the  same  agent  is  spoken  of  ?^  That  is,  now 
specific,  meaning  Nero ;  now  more  ^neric,  meaning,  the  Roman 
Linperors.  collectively ;  now  indefinitely  generic,  meaning  certain 
unknown  Receivers  to  be  encountered  just  before  the  millennium ; 
and  now  specific  a^aio,  meaning  neither  Nero  nor.the  Roman  Em- 
perors, but  the  devil  ?  Can  this  be  true,  especially  when  the  last 
time  the  beast  appears  on  the  stage,  in  the  closing  ante-millennial 
battle,  he  is  minutely  and  carefuuy  identified  with  the  beast,  who 
came  upon  the  stage  in  chap,  13 1 

Indeed  so  strong  is  the  evidence  that  the  beast  is  still  alive,  that 
Prof;  Stuart  is  x)bliged  expresslv  to  say,  vol.  iL,  p.  309. — ^  It  is 
only  in  the  course  (3*  tip^e  (which  is  not  limited) ,  when  the  Re- 
deemer himself  shall  come  srt  the  head  of  his  victorious  army,  that 
the  final  extinction  of  the  power  of  the  beast  t^en  place."  And 
yet  such  is  the  confusion  of  idea,  of  necessity  produced  by  the  sys- 
tem, that  on  the  same  page,  he  says,  ^^The  death  of  Nero  was  in- 
deed the  destruction  of  the  bekst  for  the  time  being,  and  it  noadea 
temporary  end  of  persecution. .  But  the  beast  still  came  up  again 
from  the  pit;  the  contest  was  renewed,  and,  with  many  remissions, 
continued  down  to  theu  time  of  Constantine..  Rome,  as  heathen, 
then  finally  ceased  to  persecute.  The  beast  WAe  fikallt 
SLAIN."  And  yet,  after  all,  it  seems  that  &e  final  extinction  ot 
the  power  of  the  beast  was  not  to  take  place  till  more  than  fifteen 
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hundred  years  after,  when  the  Redeemer  himself  shall  come  at  the 
•head  of  his  victorious  army. 

Truly  this  is  more  obscure  than  the  double  sense.  We  have 
a  quadruple  sense  of  one  and  the  same  e^jicpressioiij  apd  without  rule 
or  law,  nay,  against  all  rule  and  law ;  the  mind  is  made  to  flit  from 
one  to  the  other,  and  in  the  confusion  of  the  transitions  can  retain 
no  definite  idea  what  The  Beast  is,  though  it  is  the  most  promi- 
nent figure  in  the  whole  composition. 

All  this  CQufusion  of  necessity  results  firom'  the  Tain  effort  to 
make  a  crisis  and  a  cata,strophe  in  the  day^  of  Nero,  where  there 
18  manifestly  none.  ^  .     ' 

There  is  plainly  biit  one  catastrophe  of  the  Beasts  and  the  false 
prophet,  and'that  occurs  in  Chap.  19,  at  the  close.  That  this  is 
the  Jinid  catastrophe  even  Prof.  Stuart  is  compelled  to  admit. 
And  it  is  no  less  plain  that  this  is'  future.  Prof.  Stuart  is  also 
obliged  to  concede  this*  Of  <;oarse,  the  beast  and  the  false  pro- 
phet are  yet  alive.  Their  final  defeat  is  yet  to  come.  The 
splendor  and  the  terror  of  the  battle  of  the  great  day  of  God  Al- 
mighty are  yet  to  be  revealed.  If  now,  we  try  to  Split  up  into 
parts  a  catastrophe  that  is  manifestly  simple  and  one  ;  if  one  part 
lies  in  the  yet  distant  future,  and  another  patt  is  placed  nearly 
eighteen  hundr  past,  in  the  days  of  Nero,  and 

another  part  in  stantine,  how  can  anything  but 

constant  mental  b  result"?    But  most  manifestly, 

in  the  days  of  I  thing^  like  a  jnund  catastrophe  in 

history.     Mud  aversion  of  Constandiie  anything 

like  a  terrific  d  istrophe  of  wrath.    And  yet  the 

catastrophe  of  tl  sr,  it  takes  place,  is  such  a  cata- 

strophe* * 

^Bnt  apply  &e  paiMageK.to  the  papal  power,  abd  to  the  civil  sys- 
tem in  league  with  it,  and  all  is  defijiite  and  tiinple.  It  presents 
a  sublime  vi^w  of  the  past,  and  a  glorious  victory  of  Ood  in  the 
lirture,  when  the  bea6t  and  the  Mse  prophet  shall  finally  be  con- 
sumed, in  the  fi:ercenes8  of  his  wrath.  From  what  has  been  said 
then,  it  is  plain  th^t  this  view  is  so  inwrought  into  the  .  funda- 
imital  structure  of  &e  Apocftlypse,  tKat  it  is  impossible  to  remove 
it  without  doing  ^violence  to  the  book. 

Of  this  we  shall  adduce  farther  evidence  as  we  proceed  directly 
to  examine  the  German  theoiy  as  propounded  and  defended  by 
Prof.  Stuftrt: 

This  theory  is  based  chiefly  on  certain  undeniable  principles  of 
interpretation,  t.  e.  That  we  must  regard  the  circumstances  of  the 
vmter  and  his  readers,  and  his.  end  in  writing.  These,  it  is 
aUeffed,  foribid  the  application  of  the  book  to  the  papacy,  as  involving 
a  sjdlabus  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  history.  The  tendency  m 
these  principles  thus  used,,  is  to  crowd  everything  hack,  as  far  as 
possible,  into  the  days  of  John,  and  the  Christians  among  whom 
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he  wrote,  on  the  ground  that  be  i|ia8tlia¥e,?)irritten  for  their  conso- 
lation and  support,  and  that  what  he  wrote  must  have  been  intel- 
ligible to  them.  But  a  sj^Habus  of  history  could  have  served  no 
end  but  to  gratify  a  prarient  historical  curipsity.  Therefore  he 
did  not  write  such  a  syllabus^-but  was  mainly  4ntent  on  con- 
soling Christians  during  the  Neronian  persecutions*  This  is  the 
substance  of  the  principles  and  their  application.  They  are  indeed 
presented  oyer  and  ..over  agaiji  in  every  vairiety  of  form,  until  the 
mind  becon^es  weary  of  the  repedtion.  But  the  essence  is  what 
we  have  stated.  Now  that  the  Holy  Spirit  would,  to  a  great 
extent,  regard  the  wants  of  the  generation  for  whom  John  wrote, 
cannot  be  denied ;  and,  this  he  plainly  did  in  the  introductory  chapters, 
and  in  the  letters  to  the  sevcA  churches.  In  these  are  abundant 
wamiiig„consolationyandrepro6f,  enough.  iMideniably  to  meet  all 

{present  emergencies.  But  let  us  remember^  that  John  was  the 
ast  pf  the  inspired  writers,  and  that  by  him  the  canon  wi(s  to  be 
closed.  Of  <^Hrse,tbe  necessities  of  the  coming  two  thousand, 
or, more  years  before  tbe  D(ullennial  day,  were  also  to  be  re^Med, 
as  well  as  those  of  the  generation  among  whom  he  wrote.  Would 
they  be  agonised  by  no  persecution's  ?  Would  they  never  bleed 
at  every  por^  nttder  cruel  tyrants  ?  Would  they  never  need  consola* 
tion  and  support  ?  Shall  God's  communications  be  expended  to  a 
wasteful  extent,  in  view  of  a  persecution  under  Nero,  which  even 
if  it  did  spread  beyond  Rome,  of  which  there  is  no  certainty,  and 
little  probability,  was  yet  so  near  to  its  end,  that  John's  book  could 
fcaitely  reach  the  suwrers  before  it  was  over,  whilst  the  transcep- 
dently  bloody  persecutions  of  the  Church  of  Rome  for  long  and 
gloomy  centunes,  are  overlooked  ? 

.  But  it  is  allied' that  it  is  the  law  of  prophetic  writing  ^o  expand 
what  is  near,  and  to  jg^ve  but  brief  jj^limpses  of  the  future.  Why 
then^is  there  such  a  minute  and  vivid  expansion  in  chai>8.  21,  and 
^,  {ji  the  most  distant  future  in  the  book  t  Is  it  said  thai  the 
future  glories  of  God  and  the  church  in  Heliyenivould  console 
the  church  in  the  da^  of  JNerol  And  would  not  t}i0  vision 
of  a  future  glorious  triumph  of  God  over  th^s  most  terrific,  ene^ 
mies  that  Satan  could  raise  up  on  earth,  also  console  themi 
Prof.  Stuart,  we  are  aware,  askd  how  could  it  console  Chris- 
tians to  be  assured  that  there  would  be  a  great  apostasy,  and  that 
Ae  nominal  church  would  become  a  bloody  persecuting  power  1 
No  one  was  ever  simple  enough  ta  suppose  that  there  was  any 
consolation  in  this.  9^t  this  is  not  the  whole.  It  is  no  less 
clearly  revealed  that  Ghxl  will  destroy,  in  a  manner  equally  glori- 
ous and  terrific,  this  great  conspiracv>  against  his  cause.  And 
IS  ther«  no  consolation  in  this  ?  Neither  is  there  any  consolation 
in  knowing  that  there  will  be  a  great  apostasy  after  the  millennium ; 
but  is  there  none  in  knowing  that  God  will  most  signally  defeat 
and  destroy  its  power  1  > 
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The  truth  is,  we  are  not  competent  to  say  <l  prion,  haw  much,  in 
revealing  the  closing  historical  bo6k  of  the  New  Testament  God 
oi^ht  to  re^rd  the  then  present  generation,  and  how  much  the 
future.  If  John  were  a  mere  uninspire4  man,  as  most  of  the  Ger- 
man commentators  suppose,  we  should  not  expect  that  he  would 
see  much  beyond  the  horizon  of  present  events.  But  the  foresight 
of  the  Aiture,  and  the  judgment  what  to  present,  *  belonged  not  to 
John  as  a  man,  but  to  John  as  an  inspired  maui  He  did  not  ciill 
up  the  splendid 'panorama  of  symbols  on  which  he  gazed,  but  the 
Spirit  of  God  carnsed  it  to  pass  before  \^\s  mind,  and  it  came  and 
disappeared  not  as  John,  but  as  God,  judged  and  chose. 

It  IS  filso  alleged' that  John^must  have  writteh  to  b^  understood 
by  the  generation  amoftg  whom  he  wrote%  No  doubt  he  did  to  a 
certain  e^ctent.  Sut  we  know  well,  that  even  uninspired  men 
often  are  conscious  of  thinking  far  in  lulvance  of  the  generation  in 
the  midst  of  which  they  live  and  write  %  and  wie  know  that  they 
often  write  far  more  with  a  reference  to  posterity  than  to  those  by 
whom,  they  are  surrounded.  They  expect  indeed  to  be  understood 
in  part  by  the  present  generation,  but  not  to  be  fully  understood 
except  by  future  generations.  For  this  reason  the  Illustrious  Lord 
Bacon  committed  his  reputation  to  the  care  of  future  ages — nor 
did  he  do  it  in  vain.  And  shall  the  thoughts  of  God,  and  the  vast 
interests  of  his  eternal  kingdom,  be  cramped  down  till  they  can 
enter  the  contracted  minds  of  the  generation  that  happens  to  live 
when  they  are  disclosed  ?  "         . 

Some  things  indeed  may  be  very  intelligible,  but  if  God  sp^k^ 
like  himself,  many  will  not  be  so ;-  and  he  may  well  coYhmit  the 
judgement  on  them  to  future  ages.  And  if  Proi.  Stuart's  view  of 
the  Apocalypse  is  true,  so  he  did ;  fbrttere  is  not  the  least  evi- 
dence, ot  even  probability,  that  the  book  was  ever  understood  as 
he  now  understands  it,  tin  since  the  Reformation. 

True,  he  Assumes  that  the  Christians  uiider  the  persecutions  of 
Nero  must  so  have  understood  it,  and  been  consoled  by  it.  But 
of  this  there  is  not  a  particle  of  proof.  Prof.  Stuart  5j^s,  "  We 
cannot,  indeed,  make  out  the  history  of  Apocalyptic  exegesis,  in 
the  apostoUc  age,  i,  e.  duping  the  first  century,  from  any  written* 
documents,  ifbr  such  we  do  not  possess.'^  Biit  if  the  book  was 
once  understood  as  Prof.  Stuart  now  expounds  it,  would  all  traces; 
of  this  view,  written  or  traditional,  have  utteriy  disappeared? 
Yet  they  have.  The  iearliest  traces  of  any  kind  of  inteq)retation 
of  the  book  are  visionary  and  erroneous  to  siich  a  degree  as  to 
injure  the  authority  of  the  book.  Prof.  Stuart  says,  ^<  We  only 
know  that  soon  after  this  age  (the  apostdic) ,  readers  of  the  Apo- 
calypse began  to  explain  some  parts  of  it  in  such  a  literal  manner, 
as  to  throw  in  the  way  very  great  obstacles  to  the  reception  of  Ae 
book  as  canonical.'* — (i.,  461.)  He  refers 'chrefl;f  to  the  millen- 
narian  views  of  Papius  and  others.    But  in  the  thihl  century  he 
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sa V8,  ^^  Hitherto  all  in  the  ex^esis^  of  the  Apocalypse  is  flactuating, 
arbitrary,  and  of  course  uncertain*  No  idea  of  any  regular  plan  and 
connexion  throughout  this  book,  seems  to  have  suggested  itself  to 
the  minds  of  the  writers  of  .that  day." — (VoK  i,,  p.  453.) 

Of  the  work  of  Victorinus,  the  earliest  commentary  on  the  book^ 
Stuart  says,  ^^No  plan  of  the  whole  work  is  sought  after,  or  even 
conceived  of;  no  effort  to.  g^t  at  the  circuoistances  and  relation 
of  the  writer  of  the  Apocalypse  and  his^  times,  and  bring  them  to 
bear  oh  the  explanation  of  the  book." — (i.,  455.)  At  tljie  close 
of  the  eighth  century,  he  informs  us,  ^^  no  real  and  solid  advances 
were  ms4e." — (ifj  458.)  .  From  this  period  to  the  Reforniation,  he 
says  there  was  f^  nothing  important  in  the  way  of  exegesin."  The 
Eeformers,  also,  in  applying  it  to  the  papacy,  accocding^  to  Prof. 
Stuart,  erred,  and  no  clear  and  defiiiite  li^t  dawned  tillthe  Jesuit 
Ifudovicus  ab  Alcassar  wrote  in  16 14.  He  introduced  substan- 
tially the  view  that  Prof.  Stuart  now  advocates,  to  the  great  grati^^ 
fication  of  the  Romanists  of  his  day.  Grotius  and  others  followed 
him,  till  s^t  last  Eichhorn  presented  this  view  in  its  most  brilliant 
form.^  Of  the  main  features  of  his  exegesis,  ProfL  Stuart  savs^ 
**  they  substantially  agree  with  the  general  tenor  of  the  book." — 
(i.,  472,)  Such,  according  to  Prof.  Stuart,  are  the  facts  of  the 
case.  And  in  view  of  them  we  ^k,  is  it  at  all  likely  thajL  the  true 
interpretation  of  the  work  was  at  first  plain  and  actually  under- 
stood, and  yet  that  all  traces  of  it  were  so  soon  and  so  utterly  lost  1 
We  have  not  the  slightest  belief  that  the  book  was  ever  under- 
stood as  Prof.  Stuart  now  interprets  it  in  the  apostolic  age,  nor 
indeed  ever  until  the  days  of  toe  Jesuit  Alcassar. 

But  mere  gejieral  principles  can  never  settle  the  interpretation 
of  the  book.  In  order  to  do  this,  it  is  necessary  to  examme  their 
application  in  detail.'.  Although  a  miniit^  ex'aminatioii  of  all  of 
Prof.  Stuart's  exposition  is  impossible  in  our  liuiits^  yet  enough 
can  be  (Considered  to  aid  us  in  forming  a  judgment  of  his  funcm- 
mental  view.  ^  This  we  shall  next:attempt. 

.  Meantime  we  will  remark,  that  although  it  would  be  a  ^eat 
error,  to  misinterpret  the  Apocalypse  for  the  sake  of  assailing 
Rome,  it  would  be  no  less  an  error,  on  the  eve  of  the  coming  and 
greatest  conflict  with  that  powef,  to  thraw  away  weapons  of  hea* 
yenly  temper  expressly  provided  for  the  conflict  by  Gk>d.  If  Qod 
has  specifically  spoken  of  the  Romish  hierarchy  in  words  of  con- 
suming fire,  then  no.  indefinite  human  theory  of  a  general  certainty 
of  the  destruction  of  all  Clod's  enemies,  can  make  good  the  Joss 
of  God's  own  words.  We  all  k^ow  that  God'^  enemies  will  fisill, 
but  ^who  are  they  t  The  mother  of  harlotsr  will  of  course  be 
destroyed,  but  who  is  she"?  Is  it  noUiii)^  to  have  in  God's  own 
words  a  description  of  the  very  powers  w]ith  whom -we  are  to  con- 
tend T.  No  wprds  have  an  ed^  and  a  power  like  those  of  God. 
If  the  Spirit  has  giyen  us  n,  swxwcl  agaiiist  Jtbt  j;iea^st  enei^y  of 
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Ood  and  man  ncTw  on  eaHh,  well  may  the  Christian  soldier  say  in 
the  words  of  David,  *^  therfe  is  none  hke  that ;  give  it  me."  The 
interpretation  of  the  Apocalypse,  then,  is  not  a  t}uestion  of  mere 
abstract  theory.  It  is  vitally  connected  with  the  greatest  moral 
conflict  of  this  or  any  other  age, 

Professor  Stuart  has'foUowed  thfe  fundamental  principles  of  the 
Jesuit  Alcassar,  as  the  basis  of  his  exposition,  i.e,*  he  regards 
the  Apocalypse  as  ^^  a  continuous  and  connected  work,  making  re- 
gular adyancement  from  beginning  to  ehd,  as  parts  of  one  general 
plan  in  the  mind  of  the  writer.  Ch.  5-11,  he  thinks,  i^pplies  to  the 
Jewish  enemies  of  the  Christian  Church;  ch.  11-^19  to  heathen 
Rome  and  carnal  and  worldly  poweris ;  ch,  20 — ^22  to  the  final  con- 
quests to  be  made  by  the, Church  and  also  to  its  rest,  and  its  ulti- 
mate glorification.''  (i.  463,  4i64.)      '      ^ 

Of  course  he  regards  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  as  the  great  cata- 
strophe of  the  first  part)  and  the  development  of  this  (catastrophe  he 
finds  in  ch.  11 :  16—19,  and  all  that  precedes  from  ch.  6,  is  designed 
to  prepare  the  way  for  this  result.  A  prominent  part  of  this  pre- 
paration is  to  be  found  in  the  slaying  of  the  witnesses,  which  occu- 
pies the  greater  part  of  ch.  11.  Nbw,  it  is  our  convittion  thai  this 
part  of  the  theory  cannot  be  carried  out,  without  doing'  greater 
violence  to  all  true  laws  of  prophetic  interpretation  than  is  to  be 
found  iniiU  the  works  of  Bishop  Newton,*  Scott,  Fuller^  Edwards, 
or  any  of  the  defenders  of'  the  common  English  theory. 

In  the  first  place  the  language  in  ch.  11 :  15-^19,  has  no  fitness 
to  describe  such  a  catastrophe  as  the  fall  of  Jerusalem.  It  is  upqn 
the  face  of  it,  a  song  of  triumph  for  the  conversion  of  the  world  to 
God,  after  a  divine  inquisition  and  judgment,  and  a  retribution  to 
^od  and  to  bad,  and  a  glorious  victory  over  hostile  nations ;  and 
if  ii  were  not  a  case  of  life  and  death  to  the  theory,  no  man,  we  are 
assured,  would  ever  conjecture  that  there  was  the  slightest  refer- 
ence to  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  or  to  Jewish  affairs  in  the  whole  jpa^- 
sage.  To  make  it  so  apply,  requires  the  utmost  violence  int  forc- 
ing the  words  to  say  what  they  obviously  "do  not  say,  and  not  to 
say  what  they  obviously  do  say,  as  we  shall  soon  show. 

Again,  this  view  disagrees  with  the  declaration  of  the  angel  in 
ch.  10:  & — ^7,  that  in  the  days  oflhe  sounding  of  the  seventh  angel 
the  mystery  of  Ood  should  befinished^  as  he  has  declared  to  his  ter*- 
vahts  the  prophets.  Now  it  is  plain  that  the  existence  of  the  papal 
anti-christian  power  and  her  civil  allies  ruling  the  world  in  the  name 
of  Christ,  comipting^  society,  and  preventing  the  conversion  of  the 
world  to  God,  is  Uie  great  mystery  spoken  of  by  Paul,  in  2  Thess. 
21,  1 — 12;  and  the  destruction  of*^ these  powers  by  the  glorious  ad- 
vent of  Chr&t  is  the  finishing  of  that  'mystery.  Moreover,  the 
general*  scope  of  prophecy  in  both  dispensations,  is  to  hold  up  the 
universal  prevalence  of  the  kingdom  of  Chriit  ove*  manifold  oppo- 
«d(m,  as  the  finishing  of  the  ihytrtery  of  God.,    The  solenmity  of 
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the  whole  scene,  the  oath  of  the  angel  that  there  should  be  no  longer 
any  delay,  but  that  when  the  seventh  angel  shonld  sound  the  mys- 
tery should  be  fimshed,  all  i|nply  a  loi^  protracted  series  of  antece- 
dfent  events,  on  a  great  scale,  followed  by  the  full  development  of 
God's  system,  the  triumph  of  his  principles,  and  the  c^sation  of 
Uiat  mvsterious  and  long  continued  triumph  of  Satan,. that  had  so 
severely  tried  tlie  people  of  God.  Alf  the  expectation  thue^  excit- 
ed, thelangii3ge  of  ch.  11 :  15— 19  in  its  obvious  seus^,' perfectly 
gratifies.  ,  It  implies  that  the  exercise  of  the,  great  power  of  God 
has  been  for  ages  withheld,  and  .thei:efore  Satan  had  come  in  great 
power,  and  organized  vast  svstems  to  desolate  and  destroy  the 
earth ;  but  that  at  length  Goq  had  taken  tp  hin^seU^  his  great  power 
and  reigned. ,  The  nations  indeed  I'age  and^oppos^ ;  but  the  time 
of  divine  judgment  and  recompense  has  co^er  Saints  and  mar- 
tyrs are  to  be  rewarded,  and  those :wha  have  destroyed  the  earth 
'  are,  to  be  destroyed.  .'Hence  the  all-comprehending  idea  of  the 
whole  is  to  be  found  in  the  anthem  that  bursty  from  the  lips  of  the 
angelic  h6st,/^^the  kingdoms  of  this  world  have  become  the  king- 
^dom  of  our  Lord  and  of  his  Christ,  ^d  he  shall  reign  for  ever  and 
ever.''  The  fundamental  ideas,  of  this  passage,  are  precisely  those 
of  elu  19,  20 ;  so  much  so,  that  those  may  be  regarded,  as  a  mere 
expansion  of  these.    ,  ,  ,. 

.And^now,  how  arie  tliese  things  to  be  ^hanged  into  a  mere 
catastrophe  of  wifath,  like  the  fall  of  Jerusalem?  The  nature  of 
that  catastrophe  can  be  easily  gathered. from  the  ample  and  un- 
doubted predictions  of  Christ  with  reference  to  it.  It  is  a  day  of 
judgment  and  of  wrath  ;  but  not  of  the  conversion  of  the  World  to 
God.  Christ  anticipates  no  sfich  result.  Jerusalem  is  rather  to 
be  trodden  down  of  the  eentiles  for  a  long  period,  even  until  the 
times  of  the  geh tiles  shall  be  fulfilled.  Moreover,  as  it  regjards  the 
catastrophe  itself,  our  Savior  is  full  and  precise.  •  la  there  even  a 
hint  of  -this  catastrophe  in  this  passage  ?  Not  one.  Even  Prof. 
Stuart  virtually  admits  this,  for  he  ehdeavors  to  account  for  it  thus : 
**the  writer  ia  a  Jew,  fend  how  can  he  dwell  on  the  destruction  of 
his  beloved  city  and  people  wjith  a  minuteness  of  representation  1 
He  turned  from  the  scene  with  weeping  as  a  sympatnizing  Jew," 
&c.,  ii. :  145.  Again,  *<  Thie  shouts  of  victory  in  heayen,  fill  the 
ears  and  occupy  the  mind  of  the  seer,  and  turn  away  his  attention 
from  the  sad  spectacle  of  the  overthrow  of  bis  beloved  city  and 
people."  .  We  confess  that  this  account  of  the  matter,  in  view  of 
all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  is  little  Jess  tnan  ludicrous.  The 
fall  of  Jerusalem  is  assumed  to  be  the  great  .catastrophe  for  whidij 
.during  six  whole  chapters,  John  has  been  preparing  the  way.  He 
had  heard  the  words,  df  Christ  describing  tbs)t  catastrophe.  Six 
seals  have  been  opened  full  of  ome^sof  wrath.  Six  trumpets  haye 
sounded  their  bUsts  of  vengeance ;  ^v<ery  form  of„t^ror  nas  been 
accumulated ;  but  Just  when  the  6n^  catastrophe  comes,  an^  tbi^ 
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highest  development  of  wrath  is  demanded^  alas !  the  heart  of  John 
is  too  tender  to  present  it.  He  omiu  it  entireljr,  and  his  ears  are 
filled  and  his  mind  is  occupied  by  the  shouts  of  Victory  in  heaven ; 
and  those  shouts  have  no  reference  to  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  but 
•olely  to  the  cdnvejrsion  of  the  world ! 

It  is  so  plain  that  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  is  not  here  represented . 
that  fileek,  Ewald  and  others  deny  that  there^  is  here  any  cata- 
strophe at  all.     Prof.  Stuart  regards  this  as  unaccountable ;  to  us 
it  is.  not.     It  is  far  more  rational  to  deny  any  catastrophe  at  all, 
than  to  find  the  fall  otf  Jerusalem  in  siich  a  passage  as  this. 

Moreover,  there  is  other  internal .  evidence  against  this  view. 
The  enemies  over  whom  God  triumphs  are  indicated  in  a  way  that 
clearly  shows  that  Jews  are  not  meant.  They  are  called  ja  b6vtj 
(11 :  18.)  the  nations,  orthe  gentiles.  They,  and  not  the  Jews,  are 
angry,  and  resist  God.  This  is  perfectly  decisive,  for  never  are 
the  Jews  called  to  e^^,  in  the  general  and  unlimited  sens6.  This 
is  the  common  and  universal  antithesis  of  the  Jews.  In  opposi- 
tion to  this.  Prof.  Stuart  quotes  some  passages  in  which  the  Jews 
are  called  anatum^  in  the  singular,  t.  e..  Gen.  12:  2.  Ps.  33 :  12. 
Is.  1:4.  9:2.  26 :  2.  49 :  7.  But  how  manifest  is  it  that  to  call 
the  Jews  a  nation^  is  not  the  same  as  to  call  them  to  bOwti^  the 
nations.  A  nation  they  were ;  the  nations  they  never  were.  Nor 
were  thejr  ever  so^^called.  Neither  do.es  the  passage  in  Gten.  -36 : 
11,  to  which  he  appeals,  sustain  ProfJ  Stuart.  ^  Here  God  says  tb 
Abraham,  "  a  nation  and  a  company  of  nations,  shall  be'of  thee.'^ 
Now  the  Jews  were  not  in  the  strict  setise  a  company  of  nations, 
but  of  tribes.'  Therefore,  RosenmAUer  says,  *^  Propagatio  e  patri- 
bus  undecim  tribuum  am  natis,  et  Beiljamine  mox  nascituro  indi- 
catur ;''  and  he  Quotes  Le  Clerc  to  the  same  effect.  D^li  is  here 
used  in  a  peculiar  and  unusual  manner ;  and  the  use  is  decided  by 
the  context.  But  liever  ase  the  Jews  called  absolutely  and  inde- 
pendently TO  tdvii.    Prof.  Stuart  also  appeals  to  Ps.  2 :  1.     <*.Why 

do  the  nations  t^f^?  D^1  J  and  the  people  "^^o^  O^iSK  /  imagine  a  vain 

thinff  V^  The  raging  of  the  nations  here,  he  says,  *^  applies  prin- 
cipally to  rebellious  Jews.^'  Hi.,  242.)  Yet  the  inspired  apostles 
in  Acts  4 :  27,  do  not  take  this  view.  After  quoting  the  passage 
from  Ps.  2,  they  sAy,  in  explanation  of  its  fulfilment,  "  jfor  of  a 
truth,  against  thy  holy  child  Jesus,  both  Herod,  and  Pontius  Pilate, 
with  the  gentiles  and  ''the  people  of  Israel  were  gathered  together, 
&C.'^  So  then  inspiration  has  decided  that  by  the  gentiles^  the 
Jews  are  not  here  meant,  for  they  are  distinguished  from  the  peo- 
ple of  Israel.  There  is  then,  as  we  have  before  stated,  no  case  in 
which  the  Jews  are  called  '^^  ^^^Vj  and  of  course  the  enemies  here 
referred  to,  are  not  the  Jews,  but  the  hostile  nations  of  the  world  at 
large,  as  th^  whole  scope  of  the  passage  plainly  shows.  Nothing 
fjmeforfc/tmt  1^  utmost  violence  can  force  Hui  pMsage  int«  a 
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description  of  the  fall  of  Jerusalem ;  and  yet  to  the  theory  of  Alcas- 
sar,  Eichhorn  and  Stu^rt^  such  an-  applic£|tion  is  essentid.  That 
theory  therefore  must  be  false. 

Still  further,  the  same  theory  renders,  necessary  either  an  obscure 
or  an  imaginarjr  interpretation  of  the  slaying  of  the  two  witnesses. 
It  compels  the  interpreter  to  find  the  fulfilment  of  this  prophecy  in 
events  preqeding  the  fall  o^  Jerusalem.  But  it  lie^  on  the  yery 
hce  of  tne  predicti<^  that  th^  witnesses  were  of  such  power  and 
influence  as,  to  torment  those  that  dwelt  oh  the  earth,  and  that  their 
death  would  arrest  the  attention  of  the  people  and  kindreds,  ax^ 
tongues,  and  nations,  and  fill  them  with  Joy — diat  their  resurrec- 
tion would  fill  them  vrith  terror^  and  be  attended  with  great  convul- 
sions* ; 

,  Let  us  now  call  to  mind  that  our  Saviof  took  especial  pains  to 
point  out  to  his  disciples  the  signs  by  which  they  mi^ht  foreknow 
that  the  fall  of  Jerusalejn  was  at  hand,  and  enjoined  it  on  them  to 
escape.  Moreover^  the  general  belief  of  the  Christian  world,  ever 
since,  has  been,  that  they  did  escape,  and  that  no  Christians  w^re 
in  Jerusalem  when  it  was  compassed  about  by  the  Romans. 

And  yet  this  theory  compels  us  tp  find  th&se.  two  iUustriou3  wit- 
nesses of  God  in  Jerusalem.at  this  very  time,  and  to  discover 
events  corresponding  to  their  death  and  resurrection,  and  the 
great  convulsions  attending  it. 

Now  by  a  stern  necessity,  either  an  absurd  or- an  imaginary 
exposition  must  be  adc^ted.  K  it  is  admitted  that  there  were  no 
Christians  ia  Jerusalem,,  then  the  interpretation  is  absurd,  fo^  it 
finds  God^s  two  illustrious  witnesses  either  among^  the  abandoned 
Jews^r  the  heathen.  Herder  and  Eichhorn  look  for  them  among 
the  Jews,  and  select  the  Jewish  High  priests  Anc^tis  and  Jesus, 
whom  the  zealots  slew.  That  is,  the  guilty  leaders  of  jGod's  aban- 
doned enemies  on  whom  his  vengeance  was  soon  ^o  fell,  are  God's 
two  witnesses,  whom  the  beast  from  the  bottomless  pit  will  slay, 
and  whom  Gk>d  will  raise  to  glory !  Where  in  Mede,  Newton, 
Scott,  Fuller,  or  Edwards,  c^  anything  be  foynd  comparable  to 
tiiis  for  intense  absurdity  ^'{  Prof.  Stuart  has  t^ken  good  heed  to 
avoid  this  Scylk,  biat  in  doing  it,  he  is  obliged  to  fall  into  the 
Charybdis  of  purely  imaginary  interpretation.  •  <  * 
-  There  is  not  a  solitiry  scrap  of  history  by  which  it  can  be  made 
to  appear  probable  that  there  were  any  Christians  in  Jerusalem — 
much  less^  that  there  were  two  or  more  teachers  deservii^g  of  a 
description  so  magnificent — much  less  that  they  were  put  to  death, 
— much  less  that  it  excited  the  attention  of  people^  and  kindreds, 
and  tongues,,  and  nations-^*«till  less  that  they  rose,  and  great  fear 
and  convulsions  attended  their  resurrection. 

What  then  is  Prof.  Stuart's  gjroundl  He  admits,  that  "accord- 
ing to  the  testimony  of  the  ancients,  the  great  body  q(  Christiaai 
fl^  beyond  the  JcvcUm  to  VeStz^  when  Palestme  was  inraded  by 
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the  Romans.  That  Judea  could  successfully  resist  the  Roman 
power,  no  considerate  person  would  believe.  Hence  the  flight  of 
Christians  in  accordance  with  the  warnings  of  the  Savior.  But 
still  the  case  can  hardly  be  imagined,  wheipe  all  would  be  able  to 
make  good  their  escape.  The  sick,  the  aged,  paupers,  persons  of  a 
hesitating  or  doubti;Dg  turn  of  mind,  must,  or  at  least  would,  delay, 
or  give  up  an  effort  to  tl^.  Then,  among  the  faithful  and  zealous 
teachers  of  Christianity  m  Palestine,  there  must  have  been  those 
who  phose  to  remiain  and  preach  ^repentance  and  fipiilh  to  their 
perishing  couiitrymen.  These  I  regfim  as  sjrmbolized  bj  the  two 
witnesses  in  11 :  3."  ( ii  :  227.)^  ^  : .,': 

But  ia  there  any  lustorical  proof  that  such,  illustrious  preachers 
did  «tay,  contrary  to  the  express  directions  of  Christ  ?  None  al 
all.  Is  therp  any: proof  that  they  tormented,  those  who  dwelt  on 
the  earth ;  that  nations  and  peoples  and  tongues  rejoiced  in  their 
death,  and  were  terrified  by  their  resurrection  in  any  sense  1 '  Not 
a  particle.  If  there  were  any  teachers,  of  death,  or  resurrection  of 
any  sort,  it  excited  so  little  attention  and.  made  so  little  impression, 
that  the  general  and  constant  impression  of  the  ancients  was,  that 
there  were  no  Christians  there  at  all.  But  Prof.  Stuart  finds  it 
hard  to  imagine  that  all^could  escape,  and  thinks  that  some  teacli* 
ersmust  have  chosen  to  stay  and  preach,  and  that  the  zealots 
would  probably  kill  them;  and  that  the  Christian  religion  would 
prevail  notwithstanding,  and  this  is  the  death  and  resurrection  of 
the  witnesses! 

And  now  we  ask  any  man.  to  sit  downand  read  ch.  11  :  1 — 14, 
and  compare  with  it  an  interpretation  so  purely  imaginary  and 
conjectural,  an  interpretation  that  caimot  call  in  one  historical  fact 
to, its  support,  and  then  to  say  whether  it  can  be  the  true  interpre- 
tation of  a  passage  so  striking  a|id  sublime  1  Ought  we  not  rather 
to  find  the  interpretation  of  such,  a  passage  in  a  series  of  events 
that  deeply  affected  and  agitated  tbe  world,  and  not  in  a  series 
that  made  so  little  impression  that  no  record  of  them  ever  was 
made,  and  even  tlie  memory  of  them  has  entirely  faded  awayl 
It  is  of  no  avail  to  say  that  we  must  not  interpret  too  minutelj 
and  specifically,  the  drapery  and  costume  of  prophecy.  We  admit 
it.  But  it  is  a  still  greater  offence  utterly  to  evaporate  the  vital 
energy  of  such  a  passage,  by  applying  the  most  moving  and  striking 
symbols  of  the  book  to  purely  imaginary  and  utterly  improbable 
events.  '       v 

But  Prof.  Stuart  says,  that  Christ  has  plainly,  foretold  the  per- 
secution of  Christians  at  the  time  in  question,  and  refers  fo  Matt. 
24 : 9—13.  Mark  13  :  9-.I3.  Luke  21  :  12—16.  No  doubt 
he  foretold  persecutions  in  these  words,  but  ^ey  were  plainly  to 
precede^  not  to  follow,  the  flight  of  Christians  from  Jenisalem.  For 
the  persecutions  were  induded  among  the  preceding  si^s ;  and 
mfter  diem,  he  says,  when  ye  shall  see  certain  d&t  ngm  then 
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flee  from  Jerusalem  ta  the  mountains.  See  Luke  21 :  20,  21. 
Mark  13  :  li,  15.  Matt.  24 :  15,  16.  His  wovds,  therefore,  indi- 
cate no  persecution  of  Christians  in  Jemsalem  after  the  flight  to 
the  mountains,  but  clearly  imply  the  reverse.  Plainly  then,  that 
theory  must  be  wrong  which  Compels  us  to  look  for  the  two  wit- 
nesses in  Jemsalem,  just  before  its  fall. 

Nor  is  this^  the  end  of  the  violence  which  this  theory  compels  us 
to  do  to  the  laws  of  prpphetic  interpretation.  It  compjds  us  to  find 
in  Jerusalem  some  organised  civil  power  to  slay  the  witnesses,  that 
can  be  called  the  beast  that  mscendeth  from  the  .bottomless  pit. 
Prof.  Stuart^  (ii :  232)  has  well*  set  forth  the  perplexity  of  inter- 
preters oni  this  point. '  Eichhom  says  ihat  di^f^top  i^  generic,  and 
IS  put  for  ^^«a,  and  that  <^^^a  nieans  th^  locosts,  in  ch.  9  :  2. 
That  is,  THEbeatt  means  beasts  in  general,  and  beasts  in  general, 
meatis  locusts  ip  particular.  tJrotius  and  Hammond  say  that  it 
ineans  the  famous  impostor  Barodichab,  &c.;  but  enoi^h  of  such 
theories.  Aecordii^  to  Prof.  Stuart, it  should  mean  the  Zealots; 
for  he  thinks  it  extremely  probable  that  they  killed  th^  Christian 
teachers,  who  probably  reknained[^t  Jerusalem.  But  as  it  would 
be  hard  to  show  in  what  sense  th6  Zealots- were  the  beast  that 
ascendeth  from  the  bottomless  pit,  he  finally,  as  a  last  resort,  fixe^ 
on  Satan — though  h^  is  nowhere  else  m  the  whole  Bible  thus 
designated,  ana  though  the  word  plainly  denotes  a  civU  organi- 
sation and  not  an  individual  person.  AH  thisK  violence  results  of 
necessity^  from  endeavoring  to,  convert  a  isong  6f  triumph  over  the 
conversion  of  the  world,  into  an  account  of  the  jall  of  Jerusalem. 
Let  thi^  langtiage'  of  ch.  11 :  15-^19  be  taken  in  its  plain  and 
obvious  sense,  and)  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  knowing  who  the 
beast  is;  for,a8-we  have  seen, he  lives  till  just  before  the  conver- 
sion of  the  world,  and*  the  slaying  of  the.  witnesses  also  takes  place 
so  near  to  that  great  event,  that  we  are  not  bbliged  to  hunt  up 
some  new  and  Strang  meaning  of  the  word  beast,  or  to  consider 
it  as  denoting  the  devil.  The  one*  great  beast  Ailfiis  all  the  condi- 
tions  of  the  case.  -  -        - 

^  But  Prof.  Stuart  relies  on  what  is  said  as  }i  regi^rds  the  slaying 
of  the  witnesses  in  the  citv  in  which  bur  Lord  was  crucified,  as 
proof  that  the  literal  Jerusalem  is  meant*  Yet  he  is  utterly  unable 
to  carry  out  the  literal  interpretation^  through  the  passage. 
Speaking  of  ch.  11 :  1)  2,  he  says,  ^^  How  can  we  consider  ^Uie 
representation  before  us  as  anydimg  more  than  mere  symbol?  Is 
it  to  be  once  actually  imagined,  that  John  actually  expected  the 
(3entiles  who  would  tr^  down  the  holy  city^  and  tnie  exterior 
part  of  the  t^miple  (r^y  dvX^r  x^i^Koi^tfy)  to  spare  the  interior  part 
of  the  temple  atid  the  worshippers  there  ?  This  would  be  to 
suppose  him  wholly  ignorant  of  the  manner  in  which  war  was 
conducted  at  the  time  when  he  lived.  Moreover,  as  to  matter  of 
fiiety  fhe  ifevaie  of  wliatit  im]^  hj  fuoh  a  wappoMmM^mUj 
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took  place.  The  temple— the  very,  stmdum  itself— WBS  the  greit 
•laugiiteT  hoofie  at  the  time-  of  the  Roman  invasion,  and  ^1  the 
sacred  building  was  destroyed'  together,  .at  one  and  the  same 
period."  He  resorts  of  necessity,  therefore,  to  a  spiritual  interpre- 
tation-of  the  temple,  and  of  -  measuring  its  parts  and  worshipperfi^ 
and  preserving  a  part,  and  giving  up  a  part  to  the  (Gentiles,  But 
we  have  the  same  right  to  interpret  the  city  spiritually,  that  he 
has  so  to  interpret  the  temple.  Moreover,  consistency  requires 
it,  for  mixed  interpretation  is  worse  than  mixed  metaphor.  Ini^ked, 
Prof.  Stuart^  in  reply^  to  Ewald  and  Bleek,  says,  "  Why  dioukl 
we  adopt  an  ei^egesis  ^liich  is  half  literal  and  half  ^gurative  ?'' 
(ii  :  215.)  ,  So  say  we$  and  yet  see  how  this  very  thing  is  done 
in  this  passage  (i :  184):  "^^  The  city  where  our  Lord  was  cruet* 
fied,  was  about  to  be  destroyed.''  This  he  takes  as  a  literal  i^city 
and  thus  proceeds :  ^/  There  was  the  temple  of  God^  and  there  m 
former  days  he  had  dwelt.  The  most  holy  place. is  therefore 
mjeasured  off,  for  exemption  from  (jlestruction,  i.^^  the  spirikud 
part  of  the  andent  dispensation  is  still,  to^  bepreserved,^  Is  n^t  this 
exe^sis  half  literal  and  half  figurative  1  So  too,  he  refers  the 
sealing  in  ch.  7,  to  the  literal  Jewish. nation  (ii :  139),  although 
the  transaction  manifestly  indicates  merely  the  salvation  of  a 
portion  pf  Gk>d's  elect,  i*  ^•,  the  true  spiritual  I$rael,  from  impend- 
ing perils,  justt  as  the  names  of  the  twelve  tribes  of  :the  children  of 
Israel  on  the  gates  of  the  heavenly  city  (21  :  12) ,  denote  that  all 
the  elect  of  Qod  have  finallyvreaofaed  their  etenial  home  in  that  city. 
We  regard,  therefore,  all  arguments  derived  from  a  reference  to 
"  the  city  called  Sodom  and  Egypt,  where  dnr  Lord  was  cruci- 
fied,'' in  favor  of  the  idea  diat  <3r.  11 :  15—19  refers  to  the  fall  of 
Jerusalem  as  utterly  baseless.  A  figurative  interpretation  is  in 
part  indispensable,  as  Prof.  Stuart  has  clearly-shown  (though  we 
do  not  regard  his  particular  one  as  correct),  and  both  consistency  and 
the  exigency  of  the  caso  demand  a  spiritual  interpretation  through- 
out. In  short,  it  i's  not  possible  to  introduce  the  fall  of  the- literal 
Jerusalem  here,  as  we  halve  abundantly  shown,  without  the  utmost 
violence  Of  every  kind.  But  a  spiritiuJ  interpretation  wiU  render 
all  symmetrical  and  consistent,  ^     , 

•  Tnus  have  we  examined  the  general  outlines  of  what  is  regai^dc^ 
by  Prof.  Stuart  as  the  first  catastrophe,  and  showQ  that  they  do 
not  {)reseht  to  us  the  hai^onibus  parts  of  a  consistent  system,  but 
warring  elements  that  refuse  to  combine  in  harmony  either  with 
each  other,  ot  with  the.piovidence  of  Qod.  It  would  be  easy  still 
further  to  illustrate  and  prove  this  by  descending  to  minuter 
details,  but  t&is  general  view  of  the  so  called  first  catastrophe,  is 
all  that  our  limits  will  admit.'  '        •     , 

We  will  now  proceed  to  consider  what  is  called  the  second*  cata- 
he.  ■  .  r-,  '.     -     '  " 

e faaM already mdioated  that np6n< the  fredof it| as pvesenMd 
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by  Prof.  Staart)^  it  is  a  most  mngolar  ud  unexampled  catastrophe^- 
begiimingsB  it  does  nearly  1800  yeare  ago,  ^fid  stretching  over  the 
middle  ages,  and  about  to  be  completed  at  some  indefinite  future 
time.  Indeed,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  mere  incongruities  and 
inconsistencies  than  ane  inr^Wed  in  the  endeavofp,  to  blend  Nero> 
the  Roman  Emperors  collectiyel]r,  and  ^0  future  enemies  of  the 
Church,  together  "with  all  intervening  ej^emies,  in  one  and  the  same 
catastrophe.  It  sets  at  defiance  dl  laws,  ppetieal,  hiatoricaI,-exege* 
tieal^  or  prophetic  • 

The  centre  o€  this  theory,  as  p^esent^  by  Profit  Stuart,  lies  ia 
the  assumption  thajlNero  is^die  beastdescribed  in  chap.  17.  This 
view  exerts  in  this  theory  a  wide-reaching  influence  through,  the 
Apocalypse.  It  is  made  extensively  to  epntrol  its  interpretation, 
and  to  revecse^  tm  grounds  of  internal  evidence,  the  prevailii^ 
opinion  of  the  ancients,  that  it  wa^  written  in  the  time  of  Doini- 
ttan,  and  to  fix  it  before  the  fall  of;  Jerusalem.  How  then  is  this 
tiiieory  estabiisSiedf  It  is  by  assiuming  that  John  has  in  chap.  17^ 
in  direct  terms,  asserted  the  truth  of  ce^ain  rumors  concerning  the 
deatii  of  Nero,  and  his  tetum  to  life,  and  ta  the  imperialvauthority, 
whi(Ji  heathen  soothsayet^  had  cisculated  in  the  Moman  empire, 
not  becanisfe  he  believed  them,  but  to  point  out  Nero  as  the  beast 
qioken  of  in  chap.  18,' 16^  17« 

Now  this,  we  do  not  hesitafb  to  say,  is  at  war  with  every  sound 
principle  of  interpretation.  The  words  of  John  are — ^^  The  beast 
which  thou  sawest  was  and  is  net,  and  shall  ascend  from  the  abyes, 
and  go  into  perdidon,  and  all  who  dwell  upon  the  earth,  whose 
names  ^ere  Aot  written  from  the  foundation  of  the  world,  in  the 
Lamb's  book  of  life,  shall  wonder  when  they  behold  the  beaat, 
that  vras  and  is, not,  and  yet  is.''  (17  :  8^ 

These  are  as  absolutes  and  ^lemn  afmrmations  as  it  is  in  the 
power  of  language  to  make,  and  they  occur  in  a  series,  the  rest  of 
which  is  admkted:.to  consist  of  absolute  affirmations ;  €«  g*  The 
sevmi  heads  ace  seyen*  mountains,  on  which  the  woman  sitteth 
(w4  9) ;  and  there  a^e  seven  kiaga,  fiye  have  fallen^  one  is,  the  other 
noljet  come,  fcc.  (v.  10) .  "fbt  ten  horns  are  ten  kings  (v.  1^ . 
They  shall  fight  with  the  Lamb,  and  he  shall  overcome  them  (v. 
1^ .  God  hathpot  it  in  their  heart  to  give  their  kingdom  to  the 
beast  (v.  17).  The  woman  is  the  great  city,  &c.  (v.  18).  All 
these  are  not  rumors,  but  direct  assertioDS  of  fhots.  JB^t  yeraes 
8  and'  JLl  aire  in^the  same  style  of  affirmation,  and  aire  closely  in- 
terwoven into  the  series.  Who,  then,  has  a  rig^  to*  break  out 
these  links  fron^  the  ctmn  of  assertions,  and  to  declare  that  their 
design  is  not  what  it  seems  to  be,  and  what  the  words  imply — to 
assert  Teal  facts,  but  something  quite  diferent,  t.  «.,  to  retail  un- 
founded rumoie  of  heathen  soothsayers  opnceming.Nero^  in  such 
a  way  as  to  point  him  out  as  the  beast  1  We  pro^t  most  ear- 
neatly  against  each  a  yiolalioft  of  every  sotmd  law  «f  inierpreta** 
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tioii.  When  the  editort  of  the  improved  yenion  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament came  to  John  1:  10^  ^.Ue  was  in-  the  world,  and  the 
world  was  made  by  him,  and  the  wprld  knew  him  not,''  they 
merely  inserted  neqwua/iBPog  after  Byepsio^  and  then  all  became 
"facile  and  congruous.'^  "He  was  in  the  world,- and  the  world 
was  enlightened  hy  him,"  &c.  But  with  what  indignation  was 
the  question  asked,  what  right  have  you  to  insert  ne^uafiepQg  ? 
John  says  nothing  abotit  it.  But  this  is  a  soiall  afiair,<  compared 
with  the  insertions  needed  to  bring  out  the  new  sense,  of  Rev. 
17 :  8.  LfCt  us  listen,  to  Prof.  Stuart*  We  have  enclosed  his  ad- 
ditions in  brackets,  in  order  that  the  reader  may  see  at  a  elance 
what  John  actually  does  say,' and  what  additions  are.  needed  to 
bring  out  the  new  sense. 

"What  the  ai^el  says,  stems  to  be  (1)  equivalent  to  this.  *  The 
beast  [means  the  Roman  emperors,  speci^cally  Nero,  of  whom  the 
report  spread  through  the  empire  is,  that  he]  wilf  xe'rive^  after 
being  [apparently]  slain,  and  will  come  ffas  it  wfere]  from,  the^ 
abyss  or  Hades ;  but  he-  will  still  perish,  ana  that  speedily.  [The 
beast  symbolizes  him,  of  whom  it  is  said  that]  all  the  world  will 
wonder  at  [and  worship]  him.  when  they  see  him  thus  returned 
[as  they  suppose]  from  the  under  world,' [that  is,  all]who9e  n^mes 
have  n6i  been  inscribed  in  the  book  of  life,  before  the  world  waf 
madfe.'"(ii:323.)  • 

'  Now,  it  will  he  seen  that  the  effect  of  the  additiims  is  pot  merely 
to  modify,  b)]t  directly  to  contradict,  What  John  -actually  says/ 
John  affirms  J  that  the  beast  will  revive  after  being  slain,  aftd  that 
this  fact  shall  excite  universal  wonder.  ^  The  additions  imply  that 
nothing  at  all  of  this  kind  will  take  place,  but  that  it  is  a^mere.un-- 
founded  rumor.  ' 

But  there  is  oi^e  part  jof  this « verse  that  j^o  violence  can  per- 
vert or  silence.  It  is  the  exoeptimi  of  those  whose  names  were 
written  in  the  Lamb's  bode  of  life.  Was  .this  a  part  of.  the 
heathen  rumor?  Pid  the  soothsayers  ,dedal*e  that >  all  should 
wonder  at  the  retum^f  Nero  from  the  abyss,  except  these  whosd 
nances  were  written  in  the  Lamb's- book  of  life  from  th^  foundi^* 
tion  of  the  world?  The  supposition  is  absui^d.  ^  What  did  they 
know  or  believe  conQeming  the  Lamb's  book  of  life  and  election 
firon^  eternity  1  This  exception,  then,  can  beno  part  otthe  heathen 
rutnor — of  course  the  universal  wonder  to  which  it  is  an  exception, 
is  no  part  of  that  rumor,  but  si  reality;  for  would  the  inspired  apos- 
tle John  gravely  make  so'  solemn  and  emphbtie  ain^  exception^ 
to  an  unfounded  heathen  rumor  about  a  universal-wonder^  which 
he  well  knew  never  would  take  place  ?  But  iC  the  universal 
wonder  is  a  reality,  the  cause  of  it  is  also  a  reality  f  that,  is  the 
coming  up  of  the  beast  from  the  abyss  is  a  realitv,  dnd  not  a  hea^ 
tbent  rumor  about  Nero.  Therefore,  the  whcje  statement  is  a 
reality  and  notar  rumor.    Thus,  not  only  the  ^m^le  scope  xA  the 
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passage,  but  also  a  most  irresistible  €xigetUia  loci^  refute  and  ex- 
plode the  theory  that  would  force  the  language  of  John  into  a 
reference  to  heathen  minors  6oncermi%  Nero. 

We  ido  not  know,  in  the  whole  hitftory  of  interpretation,  of  a 
case  of  such  violence  dpneto  the  plainest  laws  of  laii^a^e  as  i» 
found  in  this  effort  to  turn  aside  and  lieutralize  the  pointed  asser- 
tion of  John.  With  such  laws  Of  interpretation,  it  is  possible  to 
ttiake  alimiid  ex  aliquo.^  *  '    ; 

True,  Profr  Stuart  asserts  that  the  object  of  John  is  dUuddaiiony 
and  not  prediction^  in  this  passage.^  But  bow  are  we  to  know  thati 
Qat  of  a  given  series  of  similar  assertions!  who  can  select  some, 
and  say  these  are  meant  for  dilncidation,  but  thci  rest  are  meant 
for  prophecy  1  And  if  once  jsuch  a  principle  is  introduced,  who  if 
to  limit  its  use?  It  is  easy  to  raiHe  the  devH,  but  not  so  easy  to 
lay  him  when  once  raised.  And  so  Pwli  Stuart  has  found  it. 
For  in  v.  16,  Ewald  interprets  theassertioi^  that  the  ten  horns  and 
the  beast  should  h^e  the  whore,  as  haviiig  reference  to^  the 
rumored  returq  of  Nero  from  the  East,  and  his  union  with:  certain 
kinga  to  destroy  Rome.  But  Pro£  Stuart  4ells  us,  <^  here  there  is 
not  so  much  of  explanation  on  tbh  part  of  John,  as  oi  prediction ;^^ 
Md  then  eives  a  lame  account. ol  what  ^eems  to  be  the  sense* 
But  finally  lie  says,  ^^  after  all,  there  would  not  perhaps  be  much 
to  olgect  to  Ewald's  exege^  h:ere,  provided  it  should  be  ttr 
gftrded.< merely  in'  the  liffht  of  a  dilucidation.-^  Thus  does  one 
fidae  principle,  or  precedent,* like  the  dry  rot  in*  timber,  conrupt 
and  destroy  the  whole  framework  of  interpretation.  For  if  Pr^. 
Staart  has  a  r^ht  to  say  that  in  one  case  John  is  ^  not  predicting, 
Idipug^  he  seems  to  pcedict^  why  has  not  Ewald  or  any  one  else,  as 
good  a  right  to  make  the  same  assertion  anywhere  else  1  Indeed 
Sieving  does, not  stop  here.  In  chajp.  16: 12,.Ewald  andothen 
refer  the  pouring  out  the  vial  on  the  river  Euphjrates,  and  prepar* 
ing  the  way  for  the  kings  of  the  East,  ^4o  the  hariolation  which 
predicted,  that  Nero  should  flee  to  the  East,  and  there  rouse  up 
and  Unite  many  kingdoms,  and  theacome  ^md  invade  Italy  and 
bum  ^me.'?  Prof.  Stuart  admits  the  existence  of  such  rumors 
conoeming  Nero  in  the  East,  but  still  he  assures  us  definitely,  tbiU 
^John  is  here  predicting  a  reality ,  something  which  will  take 
placcj  not  merely,  as  in -some  other  cases,,  spying  somethii^ 
concerning  Nero,  Which  might  serve  to  make  him  known  to  his 
readers.''  It  is  easy  to  make  such  assertions,  but  we  should 
be  gratified  to  know  on  wha^  principle  they  are  made.  Who  b 
to  tell  us  when  John  is  prophesying,  and  when  not  1  We  have  a 
gireat  respect  for  Prof.  Stuart's,  assertion ;  but  we  infinitely  prefer 
one  definite  principle  to  his  6r  any  othc;r  man'iS  assertion.  But  he 
has  -destrpyed  the  principle  that  is.  essential  to  our  defence,  and 
in  place  of  it,  seeks  to  erect  a  mere  baltier  of  assertions^ 

But  h^infonns  us  ii  :  44S,  that  some  ctrcumstanoes,  which  be 
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hit  not  seen  distinctly  noticed  by  any  of  the  commentators,  tend 
to  oonfirm  his  Tiew*  ^^Thes^  are  the  someufhat  veiled,  but  still 
sufficiently  plain,  intelligible,  and  oft-repeated  cautions  of  the  writer 
of  the  Apocalypse,  that  the  reader  should  weigh  his  words,  and  not 
give  them  an  interpretation  such  as  a  superficial  reading  might , 
sttgjgest.^'  We  do  not  wonder  that  none  of  the  commentators  have 
noticed  these  cautions.*  One  is,  13^:  9,  ^*  if  any  man  have  an  ear, 
let  him  hear."  '  A  caution  often  repeated  by  our  Savior,  and  found 
in  all  the  letters  to  the  churches.  Does  this  intimate  that  these 
I^ers  are^^^  not  to  be  interpreted  by  the  letter  or  according  to  the 
fifst  appe^ranceof  the  ^ords^?''  That  they  are  not  to  he  ^^inter- 
preted in  the  ordinary  way  V^  If  they  do  not,  why  give  the  n&ne 
words  that  force  here  1 

Again,  the  assertion,  ver.  10,  ^^  he  thatleadeth  into  cantivitv,  shall 
go  into  captivity,  he  that  kiUeth^  by  the  sword  must  be  killed  by 
me  sword,''  is  said  to  point  out  Nero.  -But  these  words  have  no 
more  a  natural  reference  to  Nero,  than  the  assertion  of  Christ, 
^  they  that  take  the  sword  sh^l  perish  by  the  sword." 

Again,  in  13  :48,  and  in  17  :  d,  it  is  intimated  diift  peculiar 
wisdom  is  needed  in  order  to  get  at  the  meaning  of  John  ;  and 
from  this  he  uifers  that  the  passages  were  not  intended  to  ^be 
^*  interprete4  ia  the  ordinary  way.^  *  He  says,  "  Interpreted  in 
the  ordinary  way,  we  m^bt  make  ojiit  from  out  text  the  meaning 
that  Nero  had  been  already  wounded,'^  &e.  'Of  course,  according 
to  Profl  Stuart,  the.  text  is  not  to  be  interpreted  in  the  ordinary 
way.  And  are  we  then^  in  order  to  manifest  peculilir  wisdom,  to 
abandon  the  ordinary  laws  xyf  interpretation,  and  to  attach  a  mean- 
ing to  the  Word  of  Qod  by  a  reference  to  unfounded  rumors  and 
Imithen  harioktions  1  For  our  part,  we  cannot  see  that  this  is  any 
more  consistent  with  the  true  dignity  of  prophety  thM  the  practice, 
9p  soundly  reprobated  by  Prof.  Stuart,  of  interpreting  it  as  if  it 
were  a  series  €>f  ^^. riddles  and  conundrums."  We  con^ss  that  t];iis 
whole  effort  to  force  Neto  into  ch.  17,  as  the  wounded  beast,  and 
the^  beast  that  asc^Kis  from  the  bottomless' pity  savors  too  much  of 
that  German  infidelity  that  regards  John  a^.litde  better  than  a 
•ootfasayer  himself,  and  dees  not  hesitate  to  affinn  that  be  belietes 
the  rumors  c^cerning  Nero."  Tbey  are  at  least  consistent,  for 
they  teach  that  John  really  thought  that  Nero  would  come 
to  life,  and  they  are  not  obliged  16  neutralize  .Ms  ^ss^rtion  by 
•aying  that  be  did  not  mean  what,  he  actually  snys.  But  Prof« 
Stuart  of  course,  abandons  this  ground.  He  sayr  emphatieally, 
^'  I  do  NOT  sag  J  thai  John  mearU  to  ccnvey  the  impreesion  that  ^em 
would  actually  revive  and  re-^ppear  on  4he  stage  of  action  ;  four 
thi$  I  do  not  believe.*^  (ii ':  441.)  And  yet  he  asserts  that  he  spoke 
aa  if  he  believed  it,  and  that  in. order  to  get  at  his  tru^  mean- 
ing, we  are  not  to  inteipret  his  A^^rds  in  the  ordinary  way.  For 
OttDKlves,  we  decidedly  reject  not  only  the  loot  eX  this  tierman 
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infidelity,  1}at  ;all  that  has  ever  grown  from  .it*  This  tiieoiy  as  to 
Nero  has  decided  infidel  associati^is.  It  is  perfectly  consistent 
in  the  hands  of  one  who  denies  the  inspiration  of  John ;  but  it 
oannet  be  so'^mfied  on  the  tree  of  true  Christian  interpretation^ 
as  to  appear  like  one  of  its  true  and  genuine,  .branches.  In  shorty 
we  are  deeply  convinced  that  it  is  no  pari  of  a  true  interpretation 
of  the  word  of  Gbd. 

Still  furlbeit,  we  object  to  this  dieory  thai  it  converts  {^opbecy 
info  an  undignified  syUabii^  of  minute  contemporaneous  events^ 
and -does  not  give  'to  its  syrnbok  that  sublime  magnitude  and 
&r-reaching  scope,  trhich.  accord  with  the  magnitude  and  vasi^ex-r 
tent  of  the  system  of  Qod.  To  a. finite  mind^.near  evcjnts  assume 
a  dispropprttonal  magnitude ^ and  importance;  .But  an  infinite 
mind  can  see  all-  events  in  their  true  niagnitude  and  relations, 
and  sketch  the  bold  outlines,  and  omit  the  minute  details. 

Now  let  us  look  at  a  few  fiacts  as  given  by^  Prof.  Stuart :  ^  The 
persepution  of^ero  b«an  in  the  io^ddle  of  Nov.  A.  B.,  64'^  (ii : 
279).  It  ended  with  the  death  of  Nero,  A.  D.,  68,  June  9^;  for 
Gh^ba  was  mtelaimed  Emperor  en  the  9th  of  June  in  the  same 
year,  and  Nero  was  assassinated  on  the  same  day.  It  is  not  im- 
probable that  OaHm  was  onhis.matrch  from  Spain  when  the  Apo^ 
calypse  was  wrkten,  so  that  the  time  of  deliverance  for  the  dliurcb 
was  verff  near  whep  the  boedc  was  i^ritten  ^i :  280.)..  Again,  the 
evidence  that  the  persecution  spread  from  Rome  into  the  provinocs 
is  so  feeble^  that  the  ablest  modern  historians  deny  that  it  did,  e.  g. 
Neander,  Lik^e,  Giesl4r  and- others.  Stuart,  indeed^  labors  to 
oontrovert  their  views ;  but  this  state  of  facts  shows  of  itself,  tibat 
the  persecution  was  n^  great  and  promiuenty  except  at  Rome,  else 
It  wouklfaiive  made  ti  deener  impression  and  left  atroDgei^evidencea 
of  its  existence. ,  Not.only  is  this  true,  but  it  was  4Uso  just  at  its 
close.  The  Apocalypse,  we  are  told)  was  written  during  the 
year  in  which  Nero  died  f  and  yet  its  main  end  was  to  console 
and  sustain  the  ehucch  under  his  penecntions^  b  not  this  too 
imieh  like  oryi&ff  fire^  after  the  fire  is  put  out}  Before  the  book 
sonld  be  finishecLi.  copied  and  drcula^,  Nero  would  be  dead  and 
the  ^rseoutioii  over*  Now,  does  it  comport  yiiik  any  just  sense  of 
the  elevate,  and  expanded  views  of  Ood,  to  suppose  that  he  would 
devote  bo  mnch  space,  in  such  circumstances,  to  a  minute  syllabns 
ef  events,  and  ev^  rumors  abont  Nei^}  After  preisentmg  the 
beast  in  ch.  13,  the* development  of  omens  of  wmth  goes  on,  till  at 
the  end  of  ch.  16,  the  seven  vials  are  all  poured  out,  all  aimed  at 
i^  beast. '  *  Then  oomes-  up  the  question  who  is  this  beast  1  And 
in  cb.  17,  in  a  most  mystmous  way,  John  intimates  that  it  is  Neiew 
by  a  minute  detail  of  pagan  rumors  about  him ;  and  th^n  the  final 
catastrophe  comes,  on,  and  somewhefe  at  last,  though  Prof.  Stimft 
does  not  indicate  where,  Nero  is  slain.  Now  after  aU  thathas  been 
said  about  the  esthetical  merits  of  this  thecny,  it  seems  to- us  a  de« 
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gAdadan  et  prophecy,  thus  to  exhaust  all  its  emblems  of  magaifi- 
eenoe  and  terror  on  an  occasion  so  little  calling  for  it.  Even  a 
heathen  cpuld  say,  nee  ieus  intersit  nisi  dignus  vindice  nodus. 
How  much  less-such  a  waste  of  divine  displays  on  such  an  occur 
sion  !  No  less  unworthy  of  the  splendid  prophetical  symbols  em- 
ployed, is  the  interpretation  of  the  flight  of  the  church,  into  the 
wilaeraess,  which  is  a  part  of  this  Uieory.  A  portion  of  the 
church  fled  from  Jerusalem  to  Pella,  before  the  capture  of  Jerusa- 
lemr  But  neiti^er  the  apostles  nor  the  main  body  of  the  chuh^ 
were  there.  The  few  at  Pella  were  in  no  sense  the  church.  And 
yet  the  splendid  and  sublime  symbol  of  the  church,  in  ch.  12 :  1, 
6,  14,  is  applied  to  them ;  and  the  time  of  their  stay  there  is  mi* 
nutelv  limited -to  three  years  and  a  half.  Such  a  contracted  idea  of. 
the  dburch  in  the  wildemess,^nd  such  minuteness  of  -detail  con* 
ceming  a  few  Christians  at  Pella,  are  unworthy  of  the  words  thb 
CHVBCH,  and  of  the  digiuty  <^  prophecy.  And  the^true  tendency 
of  the  whole  theory  is  to  expose  (he  book  itself  to  contempt,  as  un- 
worthy of  such  a  being  as- God. 

Another  efiect  of  excluding  the  Romish  Church  from  this  book, 
and  referring  chap.  18  to  Pagan  Rome,  is  to  produce  of  iiecesstty 
a  hhe  interpretation  of  the  marriaee  supper  of  &e  Lamb  in  dbiap. 
19.  The.0reai  and  obvious  idea  Uiat  lies  upop  the  ftce'^of  chap* 
18  and  19,  is  this :  Ood  will  judge  and  terribly  des^oy  the  Mse  and 
bariot  churqh  whi^  has  so  long  corrupted  the  world,  and  shed  the 
blood  of  his  saints.  In  her  place  will  follow,  a?  the  natural  result 
of  this  judgment,  a  pure  and  holy  churdi,  whom  Qod  will  publicly 
own  and  espouse,  and  through. whom  he  will  speedily  destroy  all 
remaining  enemies,  and  reim.  ^  Hence  the  hallelujahs  of  HeaTen 
over  the  judgment  of  the  hanot,  and  their  anticipation^  ^e  speedy 
reign  of  Ckxi  as  the  aatui^  result  of  this  judgment  and  of  the  wa*' 
sequent  marriage  supper  of  the  Lamb. 

Now  it  is  notorious  that  no  such  marriage  supper  of  *  the  Lamb 
took  place  after  the  judgment  and  friH  of  pagan- Kome.  The  daric 
ages  and  the  Romish  apostasy  followed  them.  Of  course,  Proft 
Stuart^s  thieory  finiCb  no  place  for  the  marriage  supper  of  the  Lamb, 
on  earth.-'  He  is  obliged,  therefore,  to  call  it  an.  episode,  and  to 
transfer  it  to  Heaven  (ii :  840)  i  .  ^^  But  bef6re  the  final  consum- 
mation, the  episode  (so  usual  m  this  book)  of  praise,  thanksgir- 
ing  and  anticipated  completion  of  victory,  comes  in',  with  a  dday 
(gratdul  in  itself  to  the  reader)  of  ffte  main  action.^^  So,  then, 
me. marriage  supper  of  the  Lamb  is  no  part  of  the  main  acticm ;  it 
is  but  a  grat^l  delay  of  it.  But  what  is  it  ?  In  it,  ^^  the  glorious 
prospect  for  suflbring  martyrs  is  disclosed.  They  will  be  guests 
at  the  marriage  supper  of  the  Lamb."  .  Sa  in  his  commentary  on 
Y.  8,  he  says,  ^f  All  that  is  here  said,  is  said  for  the  sake  of  fokat- 
ing  out  the  reward,  which  awaits  Christians  in  the  world  to  come*'' 
These  are  mere  assertions.    Of  their  truth  he  offiacs  no  proofl 
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The  reason  is  plain.  There  is  no  proof  to  be  cSeted.  They  are 
in  direct  counict  with  the  imperious  demands  of  the  passage. 
They  destroy  the  real  ground  of  the  angelic  and  heavenly  joy, 
expressed  in  the  passage.  That  joy  is  not  so  much  called  for&i 
by  the  judgment  of  theharlot^as  by  the  succession  of  a  pure  church 
in  her  place.  ^*.  Let  us  be  glad  and  rejoice,  for  the  marriage  of  the 
Lamb  is  come,  djxd  his  wue  has  made  herself  ready.".  It  is  as 
plainly  spoken  of  as  a  present  evjent,  and  a  cause  of  Wvenly  joy, 
as  is  the  judgment  ana  doom  of  :Uie  liatlot.-  It  is  one  part  of  a 
pund  antithesis.  ^<  Let  vm  rejoice,  lor  the  harlot  church  is  destroyed 
— the  true,  church  takes  her  place.  The  earth  shall  no  more  be 
corrupted  as  it  has  been.  Hallelujah,  for  the  Lord  God  omnipo- 
tent reignetlu''  To  say  that  this  is  merely- disclosing  the  gloriOus- 
prospect  tot  sufi^rin^  martyrs,  is  merely  to  xontrs^ct  both  the 
letter  and  the  spirit  ef  the  passage.  It  has  nothing  to  do  wiOi  the 
futuire  pro^ec'ts  of  suffering  martyrs.  It  is  on  its  very  face,  an 
expiessipnof  heavenly  joy  in  vieW  of  the  most  glorious  result 
-which  the  mind  of  a  created  being  ceifi  conceive^  in  the.  history  of 
this  world; — ^the  removal  of  that*corrupt  power,  whidi  has  degraded 
Cfhristianity,  corrupted  civil  governments,  debased  human  society, 
and  deluged  the  world  with  Uie  blood  of  saints,  and  the  presenta- 
tion in  her  stead  of  the  true^ride  of  Christ,  rovaliy  arrayedin  robes  of, 
heavenly  righteousness..  And  well  might  the  an^l  say,  happy  is 
he  who  lives  to  behold,  and  is  permitted  to  enjov  so  ^lonous  a 
consnmmation.  It  will  indeed,  be  life  from  the  dead  to  tms  misera- 
ble t^rorld.  What,  then,  shall  we  say  of  a  theory  which  comfi^ls' 
its  advocate  to  throw  aside  the  very  essence  of  the  result  at  which 
the  whole -system  of  God  aims,  as  an  episode f  and  a  dday  of  the 
mam  action  I  The  final  consummation  of  the  great  work  of  puri- 
tjiu^  the  church  on  earth,  and  perfecting  her  glorious  union  to 
Chris^  a  delay,  an  episode!  Surely  this  one  resuU  is  enough  to 
condemn  the  whole  theory;  for  it  is  not  Prof.  Stttart's  faultr— he 
does  the  best  that  the-  theory  will  allow.'  It  is  the  necessary  result 
of  the  theory,  and  is  ^erefore,  a  demonstraticm  of  its  absurdity; 

But  take  the  other  view,  and  it  is  easy  toitccount  for  4he  fact  that 
at  this  poiieit  the  jojr  of  heaven  reaches  its  hishest  degree  of  inten-* 
sity.  Christianity  is  riestoced  to  its  purity  \  me  Church  appears  inr 
her  true  holiness,  unity  and  glorv.  No  more  an  adulteress,  no 
more  ruled  and  debased  by  th.e  civil  powers  of  the.  w(»rld,  and  a  cor- 
rupi  hierarchy ;  but  free  from  all  bondage,  and  relying  solely  on 
her  own  gloriou&Lord  and  Savior,  she  shines,  forth,  frdr  as  the  tnoon, 
dear  as  the  sun,  and  terrible. as  an  ^rmy  with  bankers.  The  anti-^ 
cipation  of  such  a  day  is  not  an  idle  dream,  for  these  ^^  are  the  tme 
sayings  of  God.^ 

To  what  has  been  said  as  it  regards  Nero,  ^e  Church  in  the  Wil- 
derness, and  the  jyi arriage  supper  o£  the  Lamb,  let  that  be  added, 
which  at  the  outset  ive  proved^  concerning  the  main  beast^  and  it 
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will  be  seen  that  the  second  part  of  the  theory  of  Alcassar,  ^ter 
all  that  Prof.  Stuart  has  done  to  support  it,  is  totally  at  war  with 
any  juit  interpretation  of  ch.  13-20.  By  the  same  course  of  rea- 
soning as  we  applied  to  the  first  beast,  it  can  be  shown  that  the 
effort  to  interpret  the -second  beast,  called  generally  .the  false  pro- 
phet, as  the  priestly  hierarchy  of  psi^an  Rome,  is  at  war  with  the^ 
radical  structure  of  this  part  of  the  book.  The  pagan  hierarchy  has 
been  long  extinct.  The  ftilse  prophet  is  yet  aliVe,  and  with  the 
beast,  is  yet  to  be  taken  and  slain.  <  Of  course,  be  represents  the 
papal  hierarchy  of  false  teachers,  and  not  the  pagan  hierarchy  of 
olct  Ron^e.  .        / 

'  Thus  f^r  we  haTe  regarded  only  the  bold  outlines  of  the  (3ennan 
theory.  ,  We  ha^e  looked  at  the  framework  of  the  bwlding  which 
they  have  tried  to'  erect.  '  If  now  we  were  to  descend  to  more 
minute  details,  it  would  be  easy  to  accumulate  evidence  of  tl^e 
falsehood  of  the  theory  t6  any  extenf ,  but  it  would  be  wearisoAe, 
and  our  limita  forbid.  There^are  ako,  eiome  other  topks  which 
deeenre  discussion,  such  as  Pro!  Stuart's  views  of  the  modes  of 
designating  timb  in  the.  Apocalypse,  and  on  the  question  of  a  literal 
resurrection  of  the  dead  before  the  millennium;  But  either  of  these 
points  would  require  an  independent  essay  for  its  fuU  disctesipn, 
and  we  omit  them  here. 

We  will  only  notice  one  striking  fact:  Prof.  Stuart  is  a  decided 
oppposer  of  the  npllennarian  theory ;  and  yet  more  arguments  can 
be  deriTed  from  his  commentary  for  its  stpport,  than  from  any  other 
book  we  know  of,  not  written  by  a  itiiHennarian*  Now  it  is  of  little 
avail  to  ridicule  the  millennarians,  as  Prof^  Stuart  once  did,  and  yet 
ooncede  to  theni  their  interpretation  of  their  Ieadinu>roof  texts- 
It  is  well  known  to  the  readers  cSibeir  workp,  how  much  they 
raly  on  Rev.  20  : 4-6.  Phil.  3  :  8-11:.  Luke  14  :  14.  Isa.  36  :  19. 
1  Cor.  16  r  23,  24.  1  Thes.  4  :  16,  to  prove  their  theory  of  a  literal 
first  resurrection,  before  the  genend  resurrection.  And  yet  Prof. 
Stuart  not  only  ooiRedes,  but  insiists  that  these  passagea  do  teaeh 
or  intimate  that  doctrine.  ^  True,  he  denies  that  tnose  who  partake 
o€  the  first  resurrection,  will  remaint  and  rei^  on  earth.  He  insists 
that  they  will  i^cend  ahd  reign  with  Christ  in  heaven  (ii :  485)  : 
^<  May  we  not  cbnclode,  then,  that  John  did  not  mean  t<>designate 
a  resurrection  apparent  to  all  the  dwellers  on  earthy  or  apparent  t^ 
the  fleshly  eye,  but .  one  which,  although  not  outwardly  aeen  by 
men,  and  unattended  by  any  proofii,  or  outward  and  visible  tdkens, 
will  in  reality  take  place,  in  ordei  thai  martyrs  and  &ithful  aaints 
may,  as  it  were,  orMcipate  their  finel  state  ofghry^  and  enjoy  the 
triumphs  of  the  church,  in  the  splendor  and  excellence  With  which 
redeeming  love  will  invest  them.'^ 

Doubtless  the  millennarians  are  Willing  that  Prof.  Stuart  should 
have  his  own  o^nions  on  this  pointi  They  will  also  give  them 
just  as  naueh  weight  in  regulating  their  own  opinions  as  they  see  fit 
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But  one  other  thing  they  will  surely  do.  They  vrill  exult  in  the 
fact  that  the  power  of  truth  has  at  last  compelled  the  great  father 
of  ^philology  in  America,  to  admit  the  fundamental  correctness  of 
their  interpretation  of  these  passages.  ,  And  they  will  feel  that  the 
barriers  that  prevent  a  transition  from  such  a  concession  to  the  rest 
of  their  dqctriue,  ;are  shadowy  and  impere^ptible. 

We  say  not  this  by  way  of  reproach.  If  their  views  aie 
correct,  let  them  prevail.  < ,  But  we  do  not  regard  them  as  correct. 
In  our  judgment  th^y  introduce  a  false  theory  as  to  the  conversion 
of  the, world,  and  tend  to  paralyse  the  present  efforts  to  effect  a 
purely,  spiritual  regeneration  ojf  fhe  h^man  race.  We  therefore 
r^et  to  see  them  gain  strength  by  what  we  regakl  asiinauthoria- 
ed  concessions.  We  wjU  onl^^  say  that  the  interests  of  the  Church 
require  ^  radical  re-investigation  of  this  subject,  in  a  very  different 
spirit  from  what  has  Qften  been  manifested  in  the  discussion  of  millen- 
narian  views. 

In  oiir  review  of  Prof.  Stuart*  we  have  spoken  with  earnestness 
and  freedom.  We  coi^d  Qot  in  any  other  way  have  done  justice 
to  our  feelings  and  convictions  on  a  subject  of  such  moment.  The 
most  careless  observer  must  see  that  a  great  crisis  in  the  history  of 
this  world  haptens  on.  The  free  church  movement  in  Scotland, 
and  recent  events  in  ^Switzerland,  are  raisii]^  the  question  of  the 
entire  dissolution  of  the  union  of  church  and.  state  throughout 
Europe.^  The  efforts  of  the  Homish.  iiierarchy  to  regain  their  lost 
ascendency  are  redoubled.  We  are  the  special  objects  of  their 
wiles.  All  things  tend  to  a  re-investigation  of  the  whole  history  of 
the  Romish  church,  and  to  such  ,a  judgment  a^  she  has  never  yet 
undergone.  The  great  want  of  the  world  js  a  pure,  a  ulxited 
church.  Never  did  ihe  people  of  God  more  need  guidance  and 
strength.  '.  The^  need  to  see  among  them  a  pillar  of  cloud  by  ttey 
and  of  fire  by  night.-  They  need  to  see  that  piUar  standii^  between 
thepisel  ves  and  their  foes,  shedding  light  on  one  side  and  darkness 
an  the  other.  In  the  Apocalypse  w^  see  such  a  pillar  of  cloud  and 
of  iSire.  In  it  we  hear  God's  exposition  pf  the  present  crisis,  and 
of  vCortQing  events^  The  Apocalypse  is  the  tract  for  the  ;riM£8. 
in  it  there  is  no  spurious  charity,,  no  pantheistic  philosophy  of  his- 
tory, no  transcendental  liberalisn^.  It  is  a  clear,  pure^  omnipotent 
utterance  of  the  heart  and  mind  of  God.  It  is  the  sharp,  two- 
edged  sword,  that  proceeds  out  of  the  mouth  of  Christ.  It  is  the 
iron  rod,  with  which  he  will  break  his  foes. 

The  interpretation  of  such  a  book  stands  high  above  all  personal 
considerationsr  In  it  not  only  the  whole,  world,  but  the  whole 
universe,  are  vitally  interested.  At  this  very  hour  an  intense  inte- 
rest fills  all  heaven — yea,  it  fills  God  himself,  in  view  of  the  events 
tranispiring  and  soon  to  transpire  on  earth*  And  what  we  soleitonly 
believe  and  deeply  feel  to  be  acceptable  to  Grod,  and  for  the  high 
est  good  of  man,  that  we  nniat  speak — that  we  have  «poken. 
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To  unfold  the  details  of  what  we  regard  ab  the  true  interpre- 
tation of  this  book,  is  inconsistent  with  our  limits.  That  we 
re^rd  the  papitcy,  and  the  unholy  union  of  church  and  state, 
which  have  been  the  main  corrupters  of  the  church,  and  of  human 
society  as  included  in  it,  is  plain  from  what  we  ha v6' said.  Still, 
we  would  not  make  it  a  syllabus  of  history.  We  would  sketch 
only  a  grand  outline  of  the  gfeat  mystery  of  God,  and  pay  a  due 
tegard  to  the  great  la'vh  of  j)oetry  and  of  9ymbolical  prophecy. 
Nor  would  we  neglect  even  trichotomy.  But  we  woula  insist  on 
it  that  the  crises  of  the  book,  and  those  of  history,  shall  cdrrespond. 
The  nature  of  history  is  such  that  we  know  what  its  crises  are, 
without  a  revelation.  They  reveal  themselves.  Arid  we  would 
not  by  force,  apply  the  most  splendid  crisis  dt  the  Apocalypse, 
where  in  the  bookr  of  history,  we  find  ao  crisis  at  all.  Prophecy 
and  history  are  counterparty ;  and  their  similitude  to  each  other  6n 
the  great  scale,  is  natural  and  obvious.  That  similitude  we  would 
never  disregartl.  Nor  would  we  ever  contract  thetnind  of  God  to 
the  narrow*  dimensions  of  the  generation  when  John  wrot^.  We 
do  not  believe  that  the  generation  then  iiving  either  did  or  c^uld 
understand  all  of  the  Apocalypse.  Much  th^y  could  und<&fstand. 
The  letters  to  the  churches  were  plain.     The  gfand  idea,  Qon 

WILL  FINALLY  TRnTMPH   OVER  SaTAN   AND   ALL  HIS   HOSTS,  licS,  OU 

the  face  of  the  book.  lis  morsil  influence  is  always  eletating  and 
bracingj  eten  if  not  understood  in  detaiL  ^ut  it  was  desi^^d  u 
a  book  for  ages ;  providence  was  to  aid  in  its  interpretation,  and  it 
should  become  most  clear  when  most  needed.  Such  a  book  we 
believe  God  can  make,  such  a  book  we  believe  he  has  made — and 
as  such  with  all  gratitude  and  reverence,  we  receive  it. 

If  Kepler  was  willing  to  wait  centuries  for  ^ri  intelligent  reader 
of  his  exposition  of  (Jod's  Works,  because  Go4  had  wsdted  thou- 
sands of  years  for  an  exposition,  uttering  the  memorable  W6rds : 
^^Jacio  eh  decmiy  librumque  scribo^seu  preseritibusj  seu  posterit 
legendumy  nihit  interest  i  expectet  Ule "  suum  Uctorem  per  ahnas 
centum;  si  Bens  ipse  per  annorum  sena  mUlia  contemptatorem 
mrastelatus  est  /"^  ^all  we  think  an  inspired  apostle  incapa- 
Die  of  such  sublime  waiting?  Nor  does  it  move  us  that,  at  the 
opening  of  his  book  he  says,  <*die  time  is  at  hand-^'  He  was 
then  judging  from  God^s  point  of  Vision,  with  whom  ^  thousand 
years  are  as  one  day — ^he  was  judging  on  the  scale  of  eternitjr— he 
was,  in  fine^  survey ing  the  scene  from  the  same  point  of  vision  as 
Christ,  when  at  the  close  he  said,  in  view  of  the  completion  of  the 
whole  system,  Surely  I  come  quickly,  to  whom  the  apostle  responds, 
Amen,  even  so,  come  Lord  Jesus.  Who  will  not  join  with  the 
beloved  disciple  in  a  response  so  heavenly  ? 

But  there  is  not  time  nilly  to  discuss  the  principles  of  prophetic 
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inteipretation,  or  of  interpcetatioii  in  general.  We  will  only  say 
that  if  any  have  ever  gone  to  the  extreme  of  overlooking  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  writer,  and  the  thoughts  and'feelin^  (n  his  age, 
and  his  peculiarities  as  a  man,  the  prevailing  danger  is  not  now  of 
that  kind.  All  things  npw  tend  to  break  up  the  Bible  into  a  series 
of  writings  to  be  looked  tit  exclusively  on  the  human  side,  and 
interpreted  as  the  results  of  human  minds.  • 

"The*  idea  of  ^one  g^eat  centralizing,  inspiring  unnd,' who  saw 
each  book  as  the  part  of  one  great  system,  as  its  himian  author 
could  not  see  it,  and  who  saw  the  reference  of  his  words  to  luture 
results,  as  he  could  not  see  it,  is  in  multitudes  fast  fading  away. 

For  our  own  part,  we  believe  the  present  tendency  to  oe  for  the 
most  dangerous^  Edwards  may  have  erred  in  too  minute  an 
interpr^tatioif  of  types  and  symbols ;  but  standing  as  he  did  at  the 
point  of  vision  of  the  great  eternal  mind,  breathing  the  air,  and  seeing 
the  Kffht  of  Heaven,  he  correctly  grasped  the  great  system  of  the 
Wordof  Grod.  And  when  th^  tnal  of  the  fiery  day  shall  come, ' 
and  the  wood,  hay,  straw  and  stubble  of  human  error  shall  be  con- 
sumed, we  fully  believe  that  the  German  theory  of  interpreting  the 
Apocalypse  on  which  we  have  commented,  will  be  utterly  reduced 
to  ashes,  while  the  msan  features  of  that  of  Edwards^  as  disclosed 
in  his  history  of  the  work  of  redemption,  will  for  ever  shine  at 
pure  gold  in  the  bright  splendors  of  etamal  day. 

We  will  also  add,  since  so  much  has  been  said  of  late  of  the 
progress  of  interpretation  iq  general,  and  especially  since  Mr. 
Barnes  has  called  in  question  Uie  antecedent  probal>ility  that  any 
of  the  Scriptural  quotations  of  Edwards  are  apposite,  that  we 
regard  such  things  as-  adapted  undulv  to  degrade  our  holy  prede- 
^^essors  in.  the  great  battle  of  God,  and  to  inflate  the  men  of  the  pre-  > 
sent  age  with  an  extravagant  idea  of  the  attainments  of  the  age. 
We  are  sorry  to  see  «o  much  that  tends  to  this  result  in  Prof. 
Stuart^s  work.  .  We  freely  admit  that  much  progress  has  been 
made  in  interpretation  in  some  respects.  But  it  is  lon^  before  the 
vast  mass  of  German  interpreters  will  reach  the  heights  where 
Calvin  stood  three  centuries  ago.  Noble  exceptions,  ive  freely 
admit,  there  are.  But  it  dannot  be  denied  that  the  predominating 
tendency  of  German  ihteq>re(ation  has  "been  to  relax  the  nerves  of 
&ith  in  a  full  inspiration  of  the  Word  of  God,  and  to  reduce  its 
interpretation  to' the  same  d^ad  level  with  the  interpretiation  of 
merely  human  books.  We  would  avail  ourselves  to  the  utmost^  of 
every  advantage  fumbhed  by  Ghenpan  industry  and  investigation. 
But  after  all,  nothing  can  make  good  the  loss  of  that  eminent  power 
of  spiritual  interpretation  which  is  the  peculiar  gift  of  the  Spirit 
of  God,  and  which  Edwards  posseslsed  to  a  degree  rarely,  if  ever, 
equaled  on  earth. 

A  man  thus  guided*  and  so  eminent  in  logical  power,  could  not 
miss  the  main  aeope  of  the  Word  of  God,  asit  regwda  the  greet 
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systtem  of  doctrines — or,. as  a  geoeral  f«et,  misapply  the  Word 
of  Ood ;  and  in  truth  few  writers  interpret  Scripture  on  all  great 
doctrinal  points  with  such  precision  and  -correctness  as  President 
Edwards. 

May  God  give  the  same  spiritual  insight  into  his  Word  to  all 
T)ur  young  men,  and  especially  may  he  guid&  them  into  the  troe 
interpretation  of  that  glorious  book  of  prophecy  which  was  the  last 
message  of  Christ  to  ms  own  church,  to  guide  her  on  to  victory ! 


/  ARTICLE  V.     / 

MIRACLES. 

By  Rb7.  'BHodB  Poup,  D.D^  Vtct  <it  HmoIokx^  BftB«or  Tbeokghal  SMniBuy. 

Im  the  fdllowing  article,  I  propose,  first,  to  define  t>r  describe 
miracles;  secondly,  to  show,  that  the  Bible  contains  veritable 
accounts  of  reaj  miracles ;  thirdly,  to  consider  the  leading  object  of 
miracles,  and  their  bearing  on  the  diyine  authority  df  the  Bible ; 
and  then  to  consider  the  qu^tion  of  their  continuance. 

By  a  miracle>  I  understand  an  event  or  work,  not  otily  out  of 
the  common  course  of  nature,  but  contrary  to  it ;  .transcending, 
obviously,  the  capacities  of  preatut^s ;  and  implying,  w  every  case, 
a  direct  intervention  of  the  divin.e  knowledge  or  power^  A  clear 
and  proper  miracle  is  always,-and  may  be  known  to  be,  a.  work  rf 
God.  .  ' 

Miracles  may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  viz :  those  of  know- 
Udeey^  and  of  power.  In  miracles  of  the  first  class,  there  m  a  display 
of  Knowledge — ^there  are  disclosures,  which  are  possible*  to  no 
being  but  God.  In  those  of  the  second  class-  t)iere  is  a  display  of 
power,  which  no  being  caur  exerci$e,  except  the  Creator. 

Intelligent  creatures  in  this  A^orld  n^ay  arrive  at  various  kinds 
and  degrees  of  knowledge ;  tmd  they  may  make  displays  .of  their 
knowledge  which  shall.astonish  and  confound  the  unmitiated  ;.but 
•they  never  work  miracles.  Intelligent  creatures  in  other  worlds 
may  have  knowledge  vastly  superior  to  our  o^n ;  and  were  they 
perniitted  to  have  communication  with,  us,  might  n^ake  disclosures 
fiar  exceeding  all  our  present  conceptions.  Butther^  are  some 
things  which  even  they  cannot  do.  They  cannot  perform  a 
proper  miracle. 

I  can  conceive  that  some  ministering  spirit,  if  he  were  allowed  to 
make,  the  communication,  might  infona  me  what  bad  been  doing  in 
the  city  of  London  to-day^  or  yesi^ayr    Bot  «4]^  he  tell  mey  of 
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his  own  unaided  wisdom^  what  will  be  doing  there  a  hundred  years 
hence  ?  I  trow  not.  To  do  diis  would  be  to  perform  a  minule  of 
knowledge^  which  is  the  prerogative  of  Qod  alone.  Soothsayers, 
fortune-tellers,  in  order  tjo  convuice  those  who  consult  them  of  their 
ability  to  lookinto  the  future,  will  som^^times  undertake  to  disclose 
the  past*  ^^*If  we  can  tell  you  what  is  past  in  your  history,  you 
will  be  convinced  of  our  abUity  to  foretell  what  is  to  come.^^  I 
decide  nothingh^re  as  to  the  ability  of  the  fortune-teller  to  disclose 
in  any  case  (except  where  he  has  hadihe  ordinary  mean»  of  infor- 
mation) what  is  past.  Allowing  hanrto  possess  such  ability,  will 
it  follow  th^the  can  disclose  the  Aiture?  Bv  no  means.  His 
demon^  j^f  he  have  one)  may  inform  him  as  to  the  past  of  an  indi- 
.vidual's  history ;  l)ut  no  demon  or  angel  can,  of  bis  own  know- 
ledge or  wisdom,  lay  open  (he  future.  This  i»  lodged  9p  in  the 
infinite  piind  of  God ;  and,  except  so  fair  as  he  is  pleased  to  reveal 
it,  is  a  secret  alike  to  angels  and  to  tnen. 

When  I  sai^  that  God  alone  pan  look  into  the  future,  I  mean,  of 
course,  what  is  commonly  c^libd  the  oontiiiffent  future,  includinc^ 
the  remote  and  volunt^iry  actions  of  men.  Such  events  as  depend 
on  known,  established  physical  causes,  may,  indeed,  be  calculated 
and  ascertained.  The'  astronomer  can  predict  eclipses,  and  the 
tixnes  of  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun,  fbrlon^  ages  before- 
hand. But  can  he  foretelllwbat  individuals  shkll  be  born  a  hundred 
years  hence,  and  where  they  shall  live,  what  they  shall  say  and 
do^  and  when,  where,  and  how  they  shall  diet    '       - 

Moral  causes  are  in  some  instances  no  unifDrm,  tiiat  we  feel 
little  hazard  in .  predicting,  within  a  narrow  compass,  how  indi- 
viduals,  or  even  commumties,  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  will 
be  likely  to  act.    I  have  no  doubt  that  a  great  majority  of  my 
readers  w^l  go  to  their  pillows  to-niffbt,  ahd  to  tWr  breakfasts  in 
the  morning.    I  have  no  doubt  that  the  mails  to  and  from  this  cky 
will  come  and  eo,  on  the  morrow,  at  the  usual  times.    I  have^no 
doubt  that  the  Sirmers  of  tnis  oountry-  will  ploi]^  their  ground  and 
sow  their  se^d,  at  the  opening  of  the  spnne.    The  s^lful  politi- 
dan  is  able  to  calculate,  with  some  degree  cv  jmbability,  as  to  the 
measures  of  cabinets,  and  the  j^ublic  acts  of  nations ;  and  creatures 
of  hifi;her  intelligence  and  longer  ^xperien(^  than  ourselves  may 
be  able  to  carry  such  calculations  to  greater  lengths,  and  to  draw 
them  out.  with  more  precision.    But  then  all  such  caJcutations  are 
necessarily  limited^ — the  most  of  them  within  a  very  narrow  circle ; 
and  they  are*  all  attended  with  more  or  less  of  uncertainty.    A 
thousand  unforeseen  casualties  may  arise  to  disappnoint  our  best 
settled  abd  most  confident  anticipations.'   They  fkil  immeasurably 
short,  therefore,  of  proper  predicium9--'^'ihoae  which  reach  out  into 
the  distant  future,  and  declare,  with  ihftlUble /Certainty,  who  shall 
live,  and  what  thmgs  shall  be  dme^  in  coming  i^[QS.^ 
It  wiU  follow, hant  what ha»bi— >s>id»  tkal^very  prajperpae- 
THim» asaiia, VOL.  in*    vot2,  8 
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diction,  in  the  sense  explained,  is  a  miracle  of  knowledge.  It  is  a 
disclosuj-e  which  none  but  God  can  make  ;  invplying  a  kind  and 
degree  of  knowledge  possessed  alone  by  the  Infinite  Mind.  And 
so  the  case  is  represented  in  the  Scriptures,  "I  am  God,  and  there 
is  none  like  me  ;  declaring  the  end  from  the  beginning,  and  from 
ancient  times  the  things  that  are  not  yet  done.'*  To  ^^  declare  the 
end  from  the  beginning,  and  from  ancient  times  the  things'  tl^at  are 
not  yet  done,"  in  other  words,  to  predict  the.  distant  and  cohtin- 

5ent  future,,  is  here  represented  as  th^  prerogative  of  God  alone, 
n  anothef  passage  of  die  prophets,  God  challenges  the  idols  of  the 
heathen  to  vindicate^  their  claim  to  divinity,  by  predicting  future 
events.  '^  Show  the  thinffs  that  are  to  come  nereafler^  mat  we 
may  know  that  ye  are  ffo& ;"  implying  that  if  they  cpuld  show 
the  things  that  werie  to  be  hereafter,  their  claim  to  divinity  Would 
be  satisfactorily  vindicated*  ^    .  ^ 

In  the  first  part  of  the  Apocalypse,  a  v^st  map  of , the  future  is 
exhibited,  iinaer  the  symbd  of  a  sealed  roll  or  book;  and  "no 
creature  in  heaven,  nor  in  earth,  neither  under  the  earth,  was  able 
to  open  the  book,  neither  to  look  thereon."  *  We  are  here  taught 
the  same  lesson  iw  before.  To  all  created  minds,  the  whole  con- 
tingent future  is  a  sealed  book ;  and  a  sealed  book  it  must  remain, 
except  so  far  as  God  is  pleaded  to  unseal  aiid  open  it.  /  ,  .  , 
,  We  conclude,  thereHpre,  that  every  proper  prediction  is  a  miracle 
of  knowledge;  and  in  etery  case,  it  is  a  revelation  from  God. 
Creatures  may  presume,  pgiay  conjecture,  may  make  calculations ; 
but  God  alone  can  predict.  The  presfumptiQUs  of  creatures  often 
disappoint  them ;  but  God^s  predictions  never.  These  are  sure  to 
^0  into  effect,  and  in  precisely  the  way  and  manner  which  h^  has 
indicated. 

We  turn  now  to  the, second  class  of  miracles,  viz :  those  of 
pow^r.  In  these,  as  I  said,  there  is  an  exercise  and  display  of 
power,  such  as  is  possible  to  no  being  but  the  Creator. 

Creatures  in,  this  world,  in  some  instances,,  possess  great  powc^, 
the  exercise  of  which  is  surprising  and  unaccountable  to  their 
fellow  men.  But  t&ey  never  pej^orm  miracles  of  power ;  and  if 
they  are  honest,  they  make  no  such  pretensions.  And  created 
beings  in  other  worlds  may  possess  power,  as  well  as  knowledge, 
far  syper^pr  to  all  that  is  merely  numan  j  and  were  they  per- 
mitted to  make  a  full  display  of  their  power,  we  might  be  astound- 
ed and  overwhelmed.  But  neither .asbzels  no]^  devils  can  perform 
E roper  miracles,'  more  than  we  can*  T^iey  may  do  things  super- 
uman,  and  to>  our  apprehension  supernatural ;  that  is,  above  our 
natures,  and  above  what  We  kndw  of  the  powers  and  laws  of 
nature ;  but  strict'and  proper  miracles  they  never  perform.  These 
belong  only  to  the  Almighty.' 

1  In  the  ability  (xf.the  Lord  Jeena  Chrf«C  to  open  ihiiB  book  we  haare  one  of  the  moat 
toayinding^Tom  'vhiekititBaApm^  Bee  Rev. 
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But  it  \^ill  be  asked.  How  are  we  to  distinguish  between  the 
superhuman,  and  to  us  supernatural,  and  that  which  is  strictly 
and  properly  miraculous  1  We  are  unacquainted  w^th  the  powers 
'  pf  angel^.  We  know  not  the  extent  of  created  power,  as  it  exists 
in  other  worlds,  >  We  see  a  thing  done^  which  is  not  only  out  of 
the  common  course  of  nature,  but  entirely  above  all  that  we  know 
6f  the  regular  powe^t  and  operatFoos  of  nature.  Now,  in  whe^t  way 
a^e  we  to  distin^sh  between  suph  an  event,  find  one  strictly  and 
properljr  miraculous  ?  . 

This' is  a  fair  question,  and  one  which  deserves  an  explicit  an- 
swer. The  event,  in  the  case  sitpbosed,  is  above  nature^— above 
all  that  we  know  of  its  poweris  and  laws.  Is  it  2X^0  contrary  to 
nature  1  Does  it  obviously  contradict  any  of  its  powers  or  laws  ? 
Does  it  involve  a  suspension  ori^ontravehtion  of  them  ?  If  so,  it  is 
'  a  proper  miracle.  But  if  not,  it  is  no  miracle.  And  if  it  be  doubt- 
ful whether  it  be  so  or  not*  then  its  claims  to  be  regarded  as  mira- 
culous are  pf  a  doubtful  cnaracter.         ^  r 

Limited  as  our  poXvers  and  capacities  are,  we  do  know  something 
'  as  to  the  powers  and  laws  of  nature.  '  We  mAy  not  know  as  mu(£ 
as  the  angels ;  still,  we  know  something,  consequently  we  may 
know,  at  least  within,  certain  limits,  when  these  powers  are  sus- 
pended, and  these  laW9  contravened.  And  Whenever  we  witness 
an  obvious  suspension  or  contraivention  of  them,  we  witness  what 
we  may  know  to  be  a  proper  miracle,  iwid  we  mfty  \ctkom  that  the 
hand  of  the  Lord  is  thiere. 

The  great  laws  of  nature  are  alt  of  them  of  Divine  appointment. 
They  ^ve  spoken  of  in  the  Scriptures  as  "the  ordinances  of 
heaven.'^  They  are  rules  which  the  great  God  hath  prescribed  to 
himself,  in  carrVing  forward  the  vast  moveinents  of  his  providence. 
'They  are  regular  and  established  modes  of  Divine  operation. 
Now,  as  God  himself  established  these  lAws,  God  alone  has  power 
to  suspend  them.  He  only  can  cause  an  event  to  take  place  in 
palpable  contradiction  to  them.  In  other  Words,  God  only  can 
perform  a  proper  miracle. 

But  it  may  be  further  inquired,  whethef  what  seems  to  us  in 
contravention  of  some  known  laW  of  nature  may  not  be  in  accord- 
ance with  some  unknown  and  higher  law ;  or  in  other  words, 
whether  what  seems  to  us  a  Inirade,  is  so  in  reality?-  May  not 
its  apparently  miraculous  character  be  tne  result  entirely  of  our 
ignorance  and  short-sightedness  ?  And  if  we  were  in  a  situation 
to  know  morp  about  the  powers  and  laws  of  nature,  might  we  not 
discover  that  it  was  no  miracle  at  allT  ' 

In  replying  to  these  questions,  I  come  back  to  the  position  before 
assunaed,  that,  limited  as  our  capacities 'are,  we  do  know  some- 
thing in  regard  to  \h€  powers  and  laws  of  nature.  I  repeat,  we 
have,  or  may  have,  not  presumption  and  conjecture,  but  knowled^ 
here*    Else  all  philosophy  is  deksive,  and  ^vcry  attempt  at  irtfi. 
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losophieal  inquiry  must  be  fiqaidess.  But  if  we  may  know  to  some 
extent  what  the  laws  of  nature  are«  then  we  may  know  when  they 
are  suspended  or  contravened*.  In  other  words,  we  may  know 
and  distinguish  a  palpable  miracle  from  every  other  kind  of  event. 
And  to  escape  this  conclusion  by  saying,  that  what  tve  see  to  be  in 
contradiction  to^some  known  law  of  nature>  may  be  in  accordance 
with  some  tmknown  and  higher  law,  is  only  to  say  that  these  laws 
may  be  in  opposition  ta  each  other ;  in  which,  case  the  great  wheels 
of  providence  must  be  moving  in  opposition,  and  will  be  likely,  ere 
long,  to  come  in  collision,  with  tremendous, crash. 

We  fDome  then  to  the  conclusion,  that  a  clear  and  proper  miracle 
is  not  merely  a  strange  thing,  ior  an  unaccountable  thing,  or  a 
thing  to  our  apprehension  supernatural ;  but  it  is  an  event  mvolv- 
ing  a  manifest  suspension  or  Contravention  of  some  one  or  n^ore^i^ 
nature^s laws— rthose  laws. wHich. God  has  established,  and  which 
God  alone  has  power  to  suspend.  Were  ourselves,  or  any  one 
else,  whether  in  this  age  of.  the  'world  or  in  any  other,  to  see  an 
event  like  this  taking  pla,ce ;  were  we  to  see,  for  example,  the  sun 
standing  still  i^  the  heavens  for  hours  together,  of  apparently  mov- 
ing from  west  to  east^  instead  pf  ffoni  east  to  west ;  were  we  to  ^ee 
living  men  ca;st  into  a,  burning  fiery  furnace  and  coming  out  uh- 
harmed  i  were  we  to  see  the  racing'  waves  of  the  ocean  calmed  to 
rest,  or  the  niQulderin|;  dead  called  out  0/  their  graves,  or  a  great 
river  of  water  turned  mto  blood,  or  the  dust  of  a  whole  country 
turned  into  lide  at  the.  simple  word  of  a  prophet ;  were  we  actually 
to  see  such  things  dpne,  we  mqght  certainty  know  that  we  saw 
mirades,  miracles  of  power,  works  to  the  performance  of  which  no 
hand  was  adequate  but  that  of  the  Almighty.  And  it  would  be 
vain  to.say,  in  such  case,  that  what  seemed  to  contradict  one  law 
of  nature  might  be  in  aceordaoce  with  some  other  law.  Here  is 
a  palpable  contravention  of  ki^own  laws  of  nature,  to  which, no 
other  la^s  can  be  set  in  opposition,  unless  we  will  suppose  the 
providence  of  God  to  contravene  and  oppose  itself. 

It  will  be  objected,  perhaps,  to  one  of  oiir  jpositions,  that  in 
Scripture,  miracles  are  sometmi^s  ascribed  to  wicked  men  or  to 
widked  bein^,  to  other,  beings  besides  God.  This  is  the  case,  it 
has  been  said^  in  regard  to  both  the  kinds  of  miracles  here  de- 
scribed, viz*  those  of  knowledge  and  of  power.  "If  there  arise 
among  you,"  says  Mpses,  ^*  a  prophet,  or  a  dreamer  of  dreams,  and 
he  giveth  thee  a  sign  or  a  wonder,  and  the  sign  or  the  woifder 
come  to  patis  whereof  he  spake  unto  thee,  .sayin^>  liOt  us  go  after 
^other  gods  and  iierve  tVm ;  thou  shalt  not  hearken  unto  the  words 
.  .of  that  prophet,^  or  that  dreamer  of  dreams ;  for  the  Lord  your  Qod 
.proveth  you,''  &c.  It  is  here  represented,  it  is  thought,  that  the 
seducing  ptophet  or  dreamer  inay  give  a  sign  or  a  wonder  that 
AM  come  to  pass;/ or,  in  other  words,  \he^  he  may  utter  a  real 
prediction^    But  is  it  certain  that' the  representation  implies  as 
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much  as  this  T.  The  greatest,  hiing]er  at  soothsaying  may  guess 
right  in  some  instances*  An  adept  in  the  business  may  d6  so  fre- 
qnently.  But  if  he  should  guess  right,  and  the  thing  which  he 
predicted  should  coBle  to  pass,  the  Israelites  were,  not  to  go  after 
idm,  more  especially  if  his  pbject  wais  to  dra'v^  them  into  idolatry ; 
but  they  were  to  regard  tlie  event  as  a  necessary  part  of  theirtrial, 
and  persevere  in  the  service  of  the  Lord^  their  God.  .  Therfe  is 
nothmg  in  this  passage  which  implies  tha^^the  pretended  prophet 
need  be  any  other  than  a  lying  sdothsayer,  of  that  his  alleged  pre- 
dictions were  anything  more  than  shriewd  conjectures. 

But  the  magicians  in  ISgjrpt  wrought  miracles  with  their  enchi&nt- 
ments.  Their  rods  became  serpents ;  they  tuVned  water  into 
blood,  and  brought  up  frogs  upon  the  land  of  Egypt.  All  these 
things  they  did  with  their  encnantments.  And  this,  as  I  think,  is 
equivalent  to  saying,  that  they  did  n<^  in  reality  do  them  at  all. 
That  they  seemed  to  do  them  I  have  ho  dbuht.  That  they  were 
capable  of  practising  a  sleight  of  hand,  and  iinposing  upon  the  eyes 
of  fibectators  (as  many  do  at  this  day),  is  altogether  probable.' 
And  this,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  sum  fotdl  of  ^hat  they  actually 
performed*  Indeed,  as  much  as  this  is  clearly  indicated  in  the 
representation  that  they  performed  theii*  seeming  wonders  b/ en- 
chantments. What  are  enchantments'?  And  what  .could  these 
magicians  accomplish  by  means  of  encfa&ntments;  except  to  iifipose 
upon  the  eyes  and  ears  of  their  fellbw-ptien  T  They  could  no  more 
turn  a  literal  rod  into  a  serpent,  or  water  into  blood,  than  I  can, 
or  &an  any  other  person.  Kor  is  it  at  all  lib^^ely  that  God  Would 
interpose  and  perform  miracles  by  their  means.  The  probability, 
theref^e,  is',  amounting  almost  to  an  abs6lute  certainty,  that  what 
they  did  with  their  enchantm^ts  was  in  reaHity  no  miracle  at  all, 
biit  merely  an  impbsitroq  on  the  eyes  of  the  specla.toics. 

It  was  predicted  by  our  Savior  of  the  false  Christs  which  should 
arise  after  -his  death,  that  they  would  "  show  gr^at  signs  and  ivon- 
dejrs,  so  that  they  should  deceive  (if  it  were  possible)  the  very 
elect,^  Now  we  know  what  signs  and  wonders  tfiete  felse  pre- 
tenders  to  the  Messiahship  wrought ;  for  Josephus  and  others  have 
informed  us.  They  were  the  merest  cheats  and  impositions  in  the 
World,  by  wJiich  multitudes  of  the  infatuated  Jews  were  deluded 
to  their  destruction.  / 

So  it  is  pre4tcted  6f  the  enemies'  of  God's  church,  in  the  latter 
days,  that  they  too  shall  show  signs  and  wonders.  One  of  the 
beasts  of  the  Apocalypse  is  ,to  deceive  ^^  Hiem  that  dwell  on  the 
earth,  by  means  of  the  miracles  which  he  has  poWer  to  perform.*' 
Rev.  13  :  14.  The  frogs  which  ^protfeed  **out  of  the  mouth  of  the 
dragon  are  the  spirits  of  devils,  Working  miracles.'*  16 :  14.  The 
£adse  prophet  is  also  represented  as  working  miracles  before  the 
beast,  and  deceiving  them  that  have  his  mark,  aiKd  that  worship  his 
image,  19  :  30.    The  kind  oCniiracIes  here  sjpoken  ot  is  indicated 
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by  the  fact,  that  those  before  whom  they  are  wrought  are  said  to 
be. deceived  by  them*  ,  But  how  deceived?  Why,  by  supposing 
them  miracle*^,  when  they  are  not.  How  else  should  they  be  de- 
ceived by  them?  These  3ame  miracles  a^'e  spoken  of  in  one  of 
the  predictions  of  Paul,  as  *^  lying  woi^ders ''  (2  The^s,  2:9);  a 
clear  indication  that,  'yhatever  else  they  may  be,  they  will  be  no 
other  than  gross  impositions^  ^and  po  proper  nuracles  at  all. 

We  come  back^  theoji  to  the,  defimtion  or  rather  description,  of 
a  miracle  with  i^hich  we  commenced.  It  is  an  event,  not  onlv 
out  of  the  commoi^course  of  nature^  but  contrary  to  it ;  transc^na- 
ing,  obviously,  the  capacities  of  creatures,  and  implying  in  all 
cases,  a  direct  intervention  of  th,e  Divine  knowledge  or  power.  A 
proper  miracle  is  always,  and  may  be  khown.tp  be,  a  work  of  God. 
ouch  -is  the  conclusion  to  whiph  our  reasonings  have  brought  us ; 
and  such  is  the  current  fepreseniation  of  Scripture  on  the  subject. 
^^  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  a  man  apprpved  of  God  amon^  you,  by  mira- 
cles and  wonders  and  signs,  wnich  God  did  by  hiEU  in  the  midst  of 
you."  '  *^  The  Farther  that  dwelleth  in  me,  he  doeth  the  works.'^ ' 
"  God  wrought  specifij'  miracles  bjr  tbe  haAds  of  Paul.'?  <^  God 
tiko  bearing  them  (the.  apostles)  witness,  with  signs  and  wonders 
and  with  divers  mirc^cles."  Whatever  may  be  the  instrumenta- 
lity employed,  God  is  the  author  of  the  miracle. «  From  the  nature 
ctihe  case  it  must  be  so ;  and. the  teacjungs.of  reason  on  the  sub- 
ject are  abundantly  established  by  the  representatioQS  of  the  Book 
of  God. 

But  it  is  time  that  I  proceed  to  my  next  proposition,  in  which  f 
am  to  show  tha^  our  Scriptures  contain  veritable  accounts  of  real 
miracles,  such  as. have  been  described.  In  doing  this,  I  must 
assume  for  the  present,  the  U-uth  of  the.  I^cripture  history.  I  assume 
this  point  here,  though, a  very  imiportant  one,  because  th^  proof  of 
it  would  consume  top  much  time,^  and  would  lead  us  too  far  away 
from  the  subject  in  hsuid; 

But  certainly  the  Bible  contains,  accounts,  minute  and  circum- 
stantial accounts,  of  numerous  miracles ;  not  the  tricks  of  jugglers, 
not  slei^ts  of. hand,  not  merely  strange  and  una(::coun table  uiings, 
but  ndraeks^  in  the  strictest  and  most  proper  sense  of  the  term — 
miracles  botn  of  knowledge  and  of  power. 

There  are  predictions  in  thp  Bible,  reaching  away  into  the  dis- 
tant &ture^  and  detailing  with  great  pcirticularity,  the  circumstances 
of  things,  and  the  free  actions  of  Qien ;  the  most  of  which  h^tve 
been  already  accomplished.  I  need  only  refer  to  the  predictionis 
m  the  Old  Testament  of  our  Savbr's  advent  and  sufferings ;  tp  his 
own  prediction  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem ;  tp  Isaiah's  pre- 
diction of  the  capture  of  Babylon ;  and.  to  the  prophetic  visions  of 
Daniel.  So  remarkably  have  tkese  last  been  fulfilled,  that  Por- 
phyry, an  ancient  Pagan  philosopher,  vainly. and  desperately  un- 
dertook to  show,  that  the  book  of  Daniel  was  history,  and  not  pro- 
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phecy,  and  must  have  been  written  sobseqaent  to  theeTents  of 
whicn  it  speaks.  - 

And  that  the  Scriptures  record  miracles  of  power y  as  well  as 
of  knowledge — mirades  extending  through  a'long  succession  of 
a^es,  froin  the  time  of  Moses  to  that  of  the  apostles^  no  one  who 
looks  into  thetti  can  doubt.  I  need  hot  refer  to  particular  instances, 
as  these  &re  familiar  to  every  reader  of  the  Bible.  The  miracles  ef 
Scripture  were  performed,  not  secretly,  but  openly.  They  were 
performed  in  the  presence,  not  merely  of  partisui  friends,  but  of  bit- 
ter enemies,  who  were  constrained,  much  against  their  prejudices 
and  their  inclinations,  to  confess  their  reality.  The  results  of  them, 
too,  were  not  momentary,  but  abiding.  The  plagues  of  Egypt  con* 
tinned  till  their  reality  was  painfully  and  universally  fi^lt,  and  till 
Moses  was  entreated  to  pray  for  theur  removal.  Those  who  were 
healed  by  our  Savior  and  the  apostles, continued  healed^  and  those 
who  were  raised  from  the  dead'  actually  lived  for  a  consideirable 
time.  These  events,  therefore,  were  not  tricks,  sleights  of  hand, 
•impositions  practised  upon  the  eyes  and  ears  of  spectators,  j>ut  sober 
realities ;  acknowledged  to  be  Buch,  at  the  tiAie,  both  by  friends 
and  foes. .  Thpy  were  not  merely  strange  and  unaccountable  things, 
above  what  we  know  of  the  powers  of  nature ;  but  the  most  of 
them  were  palpably  ttnUrary  to  nature,  involving  a  contravention 
or  suspension  ef  spme  one  or  noore  of  nature's  Jaws.  Those  who 
regard  the  Bible  as  true,  must  bdieve  that  these  events  actually 
took  place,  as  there  described ;  and  if  they  took  place,  they  cer- 
tainly were  miracles,  and  the  hand  of  OkA  was  in  them. 

Some,  I  know,  have  rejected  the  miracles  of  Scripture,  on  the  ground 
that  a  miracle  canpot  be  established  by  any  amount  of  testimony. 
Such  was  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Hume.  His  reasoning  in  sup- 
port of  it  was^to  this  effect:  That  since  the  ground  of  our  reu- 
aince  on  testimony  is  experience  aiid  obeervatibn ;  and  since 
we  have  more  frequently  found  the  teirtimony  of  othenrto  be  fidse, 
than 'we  have  seen  miracles  performed;  therefore  it  is  more 
likelv  that    the  inspit^ed- writers  relate  falsehoods,   w^en  ther 

Seak  of  miracles,  than  it  i9  that  these  occurrences' actually  took 
^  ace.  I  have  no  occasion  to  ^o  into  a  full  consideration  of  this 
plausible  but  oft-refrited  objection  here.  It  manifestly  contra- 
venes the  truth  of  Scripture—^  point  assumed  in  our  present  ar^iv 
ment.  It  is  further  manliest,  that  the  main  premise  on  which 
the  objection  ie  made  tp  resty  is  without  foundation*  The  ground 
of  our  i^liance  on  the  testiinony  of :  others  is  not  -experience  and 
observationi.  This  we  know^  from  the  most' undemable  facts.  So 
&r  from  becoming  credulous  by  experience,  we  become  incredulous. 
Our  experience  of  the  deceit  and  falsehood  of  the  \^orld  leads  us  to 
doubt,  often,  when  we  ought  to  believe.  Ch^dren,  and  those  who 
have  had  but  little  experience,  are  in  the  habit  of  believii%  almost 
everything.  Facts  suchas  tfiese,  so  common  and  obvious, gotoassure 
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US)  as  I  said)  that  the  ground  of  our  rdiance  6n  testimony  is  not  expe* 
rience  and  observation ;  and  of  course,  that  the  grand  assumption  in 
Mr.  Hume's  arrament  is  without  foundation.  The  iEact  of  miracles 
may  be  prbicea  by  testimony^ just  as  well  as  any  other  fact;  and 
where  theHestimony  in  support  c^  them  iseonclusive  (as  i^tis  in  the 
case  before  m)j  we  are  bound ,  to  belieye  that  they  a<^tually  topic 
place*   '  ,  ....  ' 

I  might  add  to  what  has  bcien  said  on  ^his  point,  that  the  most 
ancient  opposers  <^  the  Christian  Scriptures — ^Celsus,  Porphyry^ 
JuIiaUy  and  others,  wlio  lived  nearest  the  times  of  the  apostle^  and 
had  Uie  best  opportunities  of  forming  ja  judgment,  did, not  pretend 
to  deny  die  occurrence  of  the  Christian  miicacle3.  They  admitted 
that  they  took" place;  but  supposed  that  they  were  perforpied  by 
magic,  and  that  a»  great  or  greater  miracles  had  been  wrought 
among  the  pagans* 

But  if  the  miracles  of  Scru)ture  actually  occurred,  as  there  relat-. 
ed,  why  did  they  occur?  What  was  the  leading  object  or  end  of 
^em  1  If  God  has  actually  interposed  to  anest  the  regular  niove- 
ments  of  nature,  and  cause  events  to  transpire. in  contradiction;  to 
them,  it  must  have  been  for  some  great  purpose.  Whitt  was  this  , 
purpose 'i 

We  inquire  hem  (and  this,  it  will  be  remen^red,  is  our.thinl 
inquiry) ,  for  the  grand,  the  leading  objedt  of  miraeulQUS  iaterposi-, 
tions.  The  more  immediate  and  subordinate  ends  to  be  toswjered 
by  them  may  have  been  various.  Thus^  not  a  few  of  thenurades 
recorded  in  Scripture  were  performed  out  of  compassion  for  the 
sick5  the  afflicted,-  and  distressed.  Others  seem  to  have  been 
prompted  by  a  holy  hatred  of  sm,-and  were  intended  for  the  pun- 
ishment  of  the  incorrigibly  rebellious.  Others  ^1)^  m&v  have  oeen 
intended  for  the  trial  of  those  immediately  concerned,  and  were 
resorted  to  as  a  means  of  fom^uff  and  developing  character.  But 
all  these  were  <d>viouidy  but  swordinate  purposes,  and  not  the 
^rand^  leading  object  in  view.  This  »must  have,  been  something 
higher^  and  of  more  geheral  interest  to  the  world.  / 

The  great  end  of  miracles  seems  to  have  been,  to  attest  the 
Divine  mis$k>Q<  of  those  who  p^forined  them,  and  the  Divine 
authority  of  the  messages  which  they  "were  instructed  to  ddiver. 
In  frequent  instances,  this  object  is  bi^cMight  out  prominently  in  the 
record ;  and  in- others,  it  evidently  lies  at  the  foundation,  and  con- 
stitutes the  leading,  prompting.motive  to  the  exertion  of  miraculoiut 
power.  Thus,  when  Moses  was  commissioned  to  carry  a  message 
from  the  God.^f  Israel  to  the  proud  monarch  of  Egypt,  Pharaoh 
demanded  (as  it  might  have  been  piresumed  he  would),  ^^  Who  is 
the  Loird,  that  I  should  obey  his  voice  1  I  know  not  the  Lord, 
neither  will  I  let  Israel  go."  And  new  God  proceeds,  by  a  series 
of  stupendous  and  crusUn^  miracles,  to  show  Pharaoh  who  he  is, 
and  to  convince  him  that,  m  the  presence  of  ^the  Ood  of  Israel^  he 
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is  himself  bat  a  worm.  ]^  these  repeated  miracles,  Qod  attested 
the  divine  commission  of  Moses  and  Aaron,  sanctioned  their  mes- 
sages as  coming  from  himself^  and  at  length  constrained  the'un^^il-, 
lii^  monarch  to  yield,  to  the  demands  which,  at  first,  he  had  so 
proudly  resisted.  So  when  the  munnuriog  Israelites  in  the  desert, 
called  in  question  (as  they  frequently  di(Q  the  Divine  conmiission 
of  the  appointed  leaders,  and  the  Divme -authority  of  their  commu* 
nicati(ms,  miraclea  w^re  almost  instantly  wrought,  to  attest  and 
sanction  .both.  Xhe  dry  rode  is  smitten,  and  Wfiter  gu^ie^  forth. 
Aaron's  rod  flourisheth,  while  the  others  are  dried  up.  The  earth 
opens  uo^er  Uie  feet, of  the  rebels,  and  they  go  dpwn  alive  into 
the. pit 

In  ti^  days  of  Elijah,  the  people  were  halting  between  two  cpi^ 
nions,  not  knowing  whom,  to  recognise  as  true  prophets,  or  wh<e- 
ther  to  worship  Ood  or  Baal.  And  to  satisfy  them  again,  a  notable 
mirMe  was  wrou^t.  Fire  comes  down  visibly  from  heaven,  con- 
swiei^  the  sacrifice  and '  the  wood,  and  licks  up  the  very  water .  in 
the  surrounding  treiH^hes. 

And  not  to  multiply  ins^nces  £rom  thct  01^  Testament,  our 
Samr  continually  appealed  to  his  miracles,  in  proof  of  his  MSes- 
siahship,  and  in  attestation  of  the  Divine  authority  of  his  words. 
Thusy,when  John  Baptist  sent  taessengers  to  him,  saying,  ^'  Art 
thou  he  that  should  come,  or  do  we  loqk  for .  another t"  our- 
Savior  returned  answer,  by  appealing  ta.hur  works.  ^^  Go,  show^ 
John  again  those  things  which  ye  do  see^  and  hear.  The  bUnd 
receive  their  s^t,  the  lame  walk,  the  lepers  ^e  cleansed,  the  deaf 
hear,  the  dea4  are  raised  up,^'  &e.,  as  Uiough  he  ^d  said,  <^  My 
miracles  attest  tibe  verity  of  niy  pretensions^  smd  show  conclusively 
who  I  am.'' 

Upon  the  Jews,  also,  our  Savior  urged  the  same  kind  ofLevi*- 
dence.  ^<  I  have  greater  witness  than  that  of  Joho^  The  works  > 
which  my  Father  hath  given  me  to  finish,  the  san^e  works  that  I  do, , 
bear  witness  of  me  that  the  Father  hath  sent  me."  AfpivLi  ^^  The 
works  that  I  do  in  my  Father's  name,  they  bear  witness  of  me.'^ . 
<^  If  I  do  not  the  works  of  my  Father,  believe  me  not  ^  but  if  I  do, 
though  you  believe  not  mO)  believe  the  w^rk^ ;  thatje  may  know 
and  believe  Uiat  the  Father  is  in  me  cmd  I  in  him."  Still  again : 
<^  Believe  me,  that  I  am  in  the  Father  and  the  Father  in  me ;  o^ 
else  believe  me  for  the  very  woijks'  sake." 

The  declared  object  for  which  our  Savior  raised  Lazarus  from  the. 
doad  was  to  establish  the  Divine  authority  of  his  mission,  and  fisath 
of  his  followers.  ^^  Because  of  the  peopje  that  stand  by,  I  said  it, 
that  they  may  believe  that  thou  hast  sent  nae."  With  the  same 
view,  our  Savior  refers,  not  only  to  his  n^racles  of  pK)wer,  but  to 
those  of  knowledge  i^  ot,  in  other  words,  to  his  predictions  :  '^  I 
have  told  you  before  it  eome  to.pass>that  whe9  it  i^  come  to  pasfl^ 
ye  might  believe."  .   ;    , 
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The  grand  object  of  the  apostles'  miracle^ , "was  precisely  the 
same:  *^They  went  forth  and  preached  everywhere,  the  Lord 
working  with'  them,  and  confirming  the  word  with  signs  following.*' 
While  Paul  and  Barnabas  were  at  Iconitnki,  they  **  spake  boldly  in 
the  name  of  th^  Lord,  "who  gave  testimony  unto  the  word  of  his 
grace,  and  granted  si^s  and  wonders  to  be  wrought  by  their  ^lands." 
When  the  aposUeship  of  Paul  was  called  in  question,  he  appealed 
at  once  to  his  miracles,  in  Vindication  of  it.  **•  Truly,  the  signs  of 
an  apostle  were  wrought  among  you  in  all  patience,  in  signs,  and 
wonders,  and  might;jr  deeds." 

It  may  further  satisfy  us  as  ta  the  leading  object  df  miracles,  to 
take  into  consideration  their  frequent  effect  oH  those  who  i^itnessec} 
them.  This  was  to  compel  an  assent,  and  often  an  unwilling 
assent,  .to  the  Divine  mission  and  authority  of  those  who  performed 
them.  Thus,  the  miracles  of  Moses  convinced  not  only  Pharaoh, 
but  the  magicians  themselves.  When  they  saw  what  was  done, 
they  were  Constrained  to  acknowledge,  ^*  This  is  the  finger  of 
(Jod.''  Th6  miracle  of  Elijah,  in  raismg  the  widow's  son,  drew 
from  her  the  following  noble  confession  :  "By  this  I  know  that 
thou  art  a  man  of  dod,  and  that  the  word  of  the  Lord  in  thy 
mouth  is  truth."  A  similar  effect  was  produced  on  the  mind  of 
Naaman,  when  he  had  been' miraculously  cured  of  his  leprosy.- 
**  He  returned  to  the  prdphet,  he  and  ail  his  company,  and  stood 
before  him  and  said,  Behold,  now  I  know  that  there  is  no  God  in 
all  the  earth,  but  in  IsraeL" 

Of  ourSavior'is  first  miracle,  it  is  sa(id,  that  ^^  it  manifested  forth  his 
glory,  and  his  disciples  believed  on  him."  In  Jerusalem,  at  one 
of  the  Passovers,  "  many  believed  on  his  name,  when  they  saw  the 
miracles  which  he  did."  It  was  his  miracles  which  convinced 
Nicodemus  of  his  Divine  mission  :  "  We  know  that  thou  art  a 
teachet  come  from  God ;  for  no  man  can  do  th^  miracles  that  thou 
doest,  except  God  be  with  him."         ;    ^  •     . 

At  Paphos,  Paul  encountei^ed  a  malicious  Jew,  a  sorCerer,  who 
greatly  withstood  his  words,  anid  endeavored  to  ptevent  other? 
from  hearing  him.  And  what  foUowsl  In  an  instant,  at  the  word  ' 
of  Paul,  ttie  sorcerer  is  smitten  with  blindness,  and  gropes  about, 
seeking  some  one  to  lead  himby|tbe  hand.  ^And  those  who  saw 
what  was  done  believed,  b^ine  astonished  at  the  doctrine  d*  the 
Lord«"  So  the  miracles  of  Philip  at  Samaria  compelled  the  assent, 
not  only  of  the  people  generally,  but  of  Simon,  another  miserable 
Jewish  sorcerer.  He  **  continued  with  Philip  and  wondered,  be- 
holding the  miracles  and  signs  which  were  done." 

The  above  instances  of  miracles,  selected  fi'om  different  ptirts  of 
the  Bible  (aiid  thev  are  but  a  selection) ,  are  conclusive  as  to  the 
leading  dencn  and  object  of  these  remarkable  interpositions.  It 
was,  as  I  said,  to  attest  the  Divine  mission  of  the  inspired  teachers, 
and  the  Divine  authority  of  their  communications  ;  and  Aus  to 
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establish  the  faith,  not  only  of  thqse  who  heai^  them,  but  of  all 
who  should  become  acquainted  with  thpir  words  and  works. 

But  if  such  were  the  leading  and  prpfessed  object  of  the  miracles 
recorded  in  Scripture,  the  question  arises*— and  it  is  one  of  great 
importance ;  Were,  they  of  a .  nature  to  accomplish  this  object  1 
111  other  words,  is  the  argument  from  miracles  for  the  Divine  author- 
ity of  Scripture  valid  a&d  qonclusive  1 

I  do  not  say,  for  I  do  not  believe,  that  the  tciiracles  of  the 
Scriptures  constitute  the  only  argument  for  their  Divine  authority. 
I  am  not  insensible  of  the  weight  and  importance  of  other  argu-  ' 
ments,  miore  eS{)ecially  those  which  are  drawtx  from  the  truths  and 
precepts  of  Scripture,  or  from  the  nature  of  its  contents.  But 
these,  it  is  no  part  of  my  present  purpose  to  consider.  We  inquire 
now  as  to  the  validity  and  conclusiveness  of  the  argument  from 
miracles.    ^  .    '  , 

And  I  remark,  in  the  first  place,  that  we  cannot  call  in  question 
the  soundness  of  this  argument,  without  impeaching  the  character 
of  the  Savior.  That  he  frequently  employed  this  argument,  and 
uigedit  home  upon  the  consciences  of  the  Jews,  is  evident  from 
the  passages  already  quoted.  ^^  The  works  that  l  do  bear  witness 
of  me,  that  the  Father  hath  sent  me.''  **  Though  ye  believe  not 
me,"  i.  .6.  my  simple  testimony,  "  believe  the  works,  that  ye  may 
know  and^  believe  that  the  Father  is  in  me,  and  I  in  him.^  The 
only  possible  question  here  is,  Did  our  Savior  reason  wisely  and 
weft  i  Waa  the  argument  which  he  employed  to  vindicate  his 
Divine  authority,  and  that  of  his  teachin^^  c9nclusive  1  We  can- 
not answer  these  questions  in  the  negative^  vrithout  reproaching 
the  Savior,  We  cannot  answer  them  in  the  affirmative,  without 
admitting  the  validity  of  the  ar^ment  in  question. 

But  not  to  dwell  on  this  pomt,  let  us  look  into  the  argument 
itselL  Let  us  bring  it  to  the  test^  so  far  as  we  may,  in  reference  to 
both  the  kinds  of  miracles  of  which  I  have  spoken.  Here  id  an 
individual  who  has  performed  a  miracle  of  knowledj^e.  In  other 
words,  he  ha9  nuide  a  disclbsure  respecting  distant  luture  events^ 
and  the  future  actions  of  creatures,  which  surpasses  the  wisdom  of 
man  or  an^el,  aud  which  he  cannot  have  made,  without  special 
Divine  assistance.  No\(r,  what  are  we  to  think  of  this  disclosure  1 
Is  it  not  in  every  case,  and  of  necessity,  a  revelation  from  God  1 
Whoever  may  have  been  the  instrument  of  imparting  it,  is  it  not, 
in  fact,  a  Divine  revdation  ?  From  the  natujre  of  the  case,  no 
other  conclusion  can  be  formed  respecting  it.  Every  proper  pre- 
diction then  (and  the  Scriptures  abound  with  such  predictions)  is 
a  revelation  from  God.  It  is  a  (disclosure  of  his  secret  will)  of  the 
great  plan  of  his  providence,  which  no  being  in  the  universe  can 
make  but  himself. 

Here  is  another  individual  who  comes  to  us,  as  Moses  went  to 
Pharaoh,  professing  to  bring  a  message  from  God.    We  ask  him, 
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as  we  have  a  right  to  do^  for  his  credentials.  ^^  How  do, we  know 
that  God  has  sent  you  with  this  message?  How  do  we  know  that 
what  you  tell  us  is  a  disclosure  of  his  truth  and  will  1"  In  answer 
to  these  very  reasonable  inquiries,  he  performs  a  proper  miracle. 
Or  rather,  God  performs  one  by  him ;  for  it  is  by  the  power  of 
God,  in  every  case,  that  the  miracle  is  performed.  An  event  is 
caused  to  take  place  before  our  eye?,  in  direct  contravention  of 
some  known  law  of  nature,  an^  which  no  hand  could  effect  but 
that  of  Omnipotence.  Now,what  are  we  to  think  as  to  the  Divine^ 
commission  and  authopty  of  the  individual  supposed,  at  whose 
word  the  miracle  ha6  beisn  performed  1  I  hesitate  nbt  to  say,  that 
his  Divine  commission  is  fuUy  vindiQated,  and  that  we  are  bound 
to  receive,  his  message  as  a  revelation  from  Grod.  We.  can  come 
to  no  other  conclusioa  in  rf^^d  to  it^  unless  we  will  suppose  that 
the  great  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth  would  arrest  the  regular  move- 
ments of  nature,  apd  caijise  an  event  to  t^ke  place  in  contradiction 
to  tfiem,  to  connrm  a  lie. 

And  how  if  it  be  asked.  What  if  the  alleged  revelation  from 
jthing  unworthy  of  God,  or  in  opposition 
s?  I  answer,  that  such  a  case  is  not 
[t  is  no  more  possible,  than  it  is  that 
deny  himself.  God's  own  revelatiohs, 
e  never  been  found  self-contradictory ; 
[ndeed^  so  long  as  it  remains  .truie  that 
ever  can  be.  ^ 

racles,  therefore,  in  prodF  of  the  Divme' 
hold  to  be  entirely  conclusive.     It  may 
va :  The  inspired  Writers  generally,  as 
Christ   and 'his  apostles,  made  their 
appeal^ to  miracles ;  and  proper  miracles  were  wrought,  in  attes- 
tation of  the  Divine  authority  of  their  coinmunications.    But  God 
only-  can  perform  miracles,  and  he  certainly  would  not  perform 
them  in  attestation  of  anvthing  but  truth ;  hence,  the  claims  of  the 
inspired  writers  to  a,  Divine .  authority  are  established.     Their 
messages  have  the  broad  seal  of  heaven  upon  them,  and  are  to  be 
r^rded  as  veritable  revelations  of  the  truth  and  will  of  God. 

n  the  question  be  asked  here,  whether  dll  the  revelations  that 
God  has  mad^  to  the  world  hiave  b§en  confirmed  by  miracles  y  I 
answer,  in  the  genera),  yes.  By  this  I  do  not  mean,  however,  that 
every  individual  whom  God  has  inspired,  has  been  endowed  with 
miraculous  gifts.  This  is  not  a  necessary  supposition ;  nor  is  if 
likely  to  he  true;  John  the  Baptist,  for  example,  "  did  no  miracle." 
But  God's  revelations  are  to  he  regarded  as  constituting  one  great 
system.^  And  as  a  whole— a  connected,  systematic  whole,  they 
have  been  abundantly  attested  by  miracles.  A  series  of  miracu- 
lous performances  has  attended  them  from  first  to  last,  firom  Moses 
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to  the  apostle  John,  by  which  the  whole  has  been  sealed  and 
establishec]  as  the  truth  of  God. 

If  it  be  asked  again,  whether,  in  case  ah  indiTidual  should  now 
come  forward,  claiming  to  have  revelations  from  God-^revelatipns 
aside  from  those  of  our  Scriptures,  and*  which  the  miracles  of 
Scriptvire  cannot  be  appealed  to,  to  attest ; — ^whether,  in  such  case, 
we  should  have  a  tight  to  demand  of  him  miraculous  performances ; 
t  answer  ag^ain,  yes.  TjVe  undoubtedly  should  have  such  a  ri^ht ; 
and  most  happy  had  it  been  for  the  church  and  world,  if  this  right 
^had  been  understood  in  former  ages,  an3  not  only  understood,  biit 
strenuously  insisted  on. 

God  did  not  blame  Pharaoh  for  demanding  a  sign  firom  Moses, 
but  for  refusing,  to  obey  when  the  sign  was  granted.  Our  Savior 
did  not  censure  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  for  expecting  miracles, 
in  attestation  of  his  high  and  peciiliar  claims,  but  for  liot  being 
ijonvinced  by  the  miracles  which  were  actually  performed.  I  am 
under  no  obligations  to  believe  that  a  man  has  received  reyel)Etti9n8 
from  God,  simply  because  he  says  he  has ;  or.bec^nse  he  sincerely 
thinks,  he  has.  H^  must  give  me  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  truth 
of  his  pretensions ;  and  what  evidence  of  this  kind  can  he  givQ 
me — at  least,  in  any  ordinary  case-»-but  to  work  a  miracle  T  I 
repeat,  then,  and  I  do  it  in  accordance  with  my  most  sober  convic- 
tions,:—I  think  men  have  a  right  to  demand  miracles  of  those 
who  come  to  them  witli  pretended  revelations ;  and  most  happy, 
surely,  it  had  been  for  tlie  world,  deliverinff  it  from  enormous 
masses  of  rubbish  and  imposition,  had  this  ri^t  been  strenuously 
aod  constantly  insisted  on.  ' 

In  the  secondceritury^lpr  example,  Montahus  appeared,  profess- 
ing  to  be  the  promised  Comforter  from  heaven,  who  should. teach 
the  disciptes  all  things,  and  bring  alT  things  to  their  remembrance. 
He  published  his  .revelations,  and  drew  numbers  after  him,  among 
whom  were  some  of  the  learned  fathers  of  the  chiirch.  If  Mon- 
tanus  had  been  put  upon  the  test  of  working  miracles — ^proper 
mirades,  and  if  none  would  have  listened  to  hinr  tiH  these  were 
performed;  his  career  and  his  delusions  nught  have  passed  quickly 
away. 

In  the  third  century,  Manes  arose,  with  the  same  pretensions. 
He  declwed  himself  to  be  the  promised  Comfbrtei',"  uttered  his- 
revelations,  made  additions,  numerous  and  strange,  to  the  doctrine 
of  Christ,  and  drew  a.way  multitudes  after  him.  He  was  the  foun* 
der  of  what  was  called  the  Manichean  herelsy.  If  Manes  had 
sitiaply  been  asked  for  his  credentials-^his  miraciilous  powers,  and 
no  one  would  have  heeded  him  tilH^ese  were  tehibited,  his  errors 
never  coi^ld  have  prevailed,  and  the  church  had  been  saved  from 
his  corruDtions. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century,  Mohammed  appeared, 
professing  to  have  direct  intercourse  with  heavep,  and  to  make 
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new  revelations  for  the  benefit  of  the  world.  The  story  of  his  life 
and  successes  need  nbt  be  told  here.  His  iron  sway  has  been 
extended,  for  centuries,  over  not  less  than  a  fourth  of  the  entire 
human  race.  Now  it  was  objection  enough  to  Mohammed,  from 
the  'first,  that  he  brought  with  him  no  proper  credentials.  The 
palpable  evidence  of  a  Divine  mission,  which  was  furnished  by 
Moses  and  the  prophets,  by  Christ  and  the  apostles,  be  failed  to 
exhibit.  He  performed  no  miracle,  he  cbuld  perform  none.  Of 
course,  he  should  not  have  been  listened  to  fpr  a  moment. 

In  more  modern  times,  we  have  had  numerous  pretenders  to 
Divine  revelation.  We  liave  had  an  Emanuel  Swedenborg  in 
Sweden ;  a  Bockboldt  and  a  Behmen  in  (Germany;  Anne  Lee 
and  Joanna  Southcote  in  England;  and  Jemima  Wilkinson, 
Jos^h  Smith,  and  others  bf  less  name  and  influence,  in  our  own 
country.  Now  to  all  these  pretenders,  I  have  one  and  the  same 
objection.  They  had  no  proper  credentials.  They  wrought  no 
miracl^.  They  furnished  no  evidence  which  ought  to  have- satis- 
fied a  reasonable  mind,  that  their  pretentions  v^ere  well  founded. 
If  the  world  could  have  consented  to  bring  them,  and  hold  them 
fo  this  single  test— the  performance  of  miracles^  their  delusions 
had  injured  none  but  themselves. 

Before  concluding,  I  propose  to  institute  one  inquiry  more,  and 
•that  relates  to  ihe  continuance  of  miracles. , 

That  they  were  wrought  in  ancient  time$,  among  that  wonderful 
people  to  whom  were  committed  ^^the  oracles  of  God,'' and  who 
were  the  instruments  of  communicating  his  revelations  to  the 
world,  no  Christian  can  entertain  a  doubt ;  and,  thdt  miracles  con- 
tinued to  be  performed,  at  intervals,.down  to  about  the  middle  of 
the  second  century,  when  the  canon  of  Scripture  was  closed  and 
settled,  is  the  general  opinion,  I  presume,  of  the  Christian  world. 
Some  excellent  Christians  have  supposed  that  they  did  not  cease 
until  as  late  as  the  fiflH  or  'sixth  century,  while  Roman  Catho- 
licS)  and  some  sects  of  fansctics,  insist  that  they  have  continued  to 
the  present  time.  .     ■ 

It  will  be  seen,  from  the  very  nature  of  this  question,  that  it 
belongs  exclusiveljr  to  the  believers  in  miracles,  and  in  Divine 
revelation.  With  infidels  and  thdse  who  reject  all miracles,  we 
have,  at  present,  nothing  to  do. 

In  considering  the  question,  we  may  safely  assume,  what  all 
Christians  admit,  that  miraculous  powers  continued  in  the  church, 
till  about  the  middle  of  the  second  century.  Is  there  sufficient 
reason  for  believing  that  they  continued  later-?  For  one,  I  must 
answer  this  question  in  th^  negative. 

There  ate  two  considerations,'  a  priori^  which  might  lead  us  to 
(suppose  that  miraculous  powers  would  cease,  near  the  time  that 
has  been  mentioned.  In  the  first  place,  the  great  and  leading 
object  of  miracles  bad  then  been  fuUy  answered.    This  was,  as 
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we  have  seen,  to  attest  God's  revelations  to  the  world.  But  these 
revelations  had  now  been  made  y  the  canon  of  Scripture  was 
closed ;  and  by  the  middle  of  the  second  century,  it  had  come  to 
be  very  generally  settled.  Nothing  now  remained  towards  its 
final  adjustment,  which  could  not  well  be  accomplished  by  unaided 
human  inquiry  and  criticism.  The  great  end  of  miraculous  inter- 
positions having  thus  been  answered^  we  might  conclude,  d  priori^ 
that  miracles  would  cease.  . 

A^ain,  it  is  a  fact  that,  \n  the  age  of  the  apestTes,  though  others 
besides  them  frequently  wroi^ht  nnracles.  they  alone  had  the 
power  of  imparting  the  gift.  This  was  the  gift  so^  frequently 
imparted,  by  the  laying  on  of  apostolic  hands.  Thus,  when  Paul 
laid  his  hands  on  certain  disciples  whom  he  found  at  Ephes.us, 
''the  Hbly  Ghost  came  upon  them,  and  they  spoke  with  tongues, 
and  prophesied.''  They  were  endowed,  at  once,  with  niiraculous 
powers.  This  was  what  iSimoii  the  sorcerer  wished  to  purchase  of 
the  apostles  Peter  and  John  for  money.  "  When  Simon  saw 
that,  through  the  laying  on  of  the  apostles' hands,  the  Holy  Ghost 
was  given,"  i.  e.,  in  his  miraculous  influences,  "he  offered  them 
money,  saying,  give  me  also  this  power,  that  on  whomsioever  I  lay 
hands^  he  may  receive  the  Holy  Ghost."  Simon  thought,  no 
doubt,  that  if  he  could  obtain  this  apostolic  power  of  imparting  the 

fift  of  miracles,  simply  by  the  laying  on  of  his  hands,  he  should 
e  able  to  make  a  great  deal  of  money  out  oif  it,  and,  of  course^  he 
could  afford  to  pay  liberally  for  it 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  I  think,  that'  among  all  those  who 
wrought  mir€U)Ies  in  the  first  age  of  the  Church,  the  apostles  alone 
had  me  power  of  imparting  the  gift.  But  if  this  be  so,  then  the 
gift  must  have  ceased  with  the  immediate  successors  of  the  Apos- 
tles, who  could  not  have  lived  much  beyond  the  middle  of  the  se- 
cond century. 

If  now  we  tuin  from  these  d  priori  considerations  to  the  fects 
themselves,  as  they  are  detailed  on  the  page  6f  history,  we  shall 
be  led,  I  think,  to  the  same  conclusion.  Two  things  are  notice- 
able in  regard  to  the  miracles  ^hich  are  said  to  have  occurred 
subseouenUy  to  the  period  I  have  assigned :  I.  The  testimony  as 
to  their  occurrence  is  often  far  from  being  sati$factory.  It  is  re- 
mote, roundabout,  not  current  perhaps  till  after  two  or  three  cen- 
turies, when  it  must  have  passed  through  niany  hands.  2.  The 
alleged  miracles  are,  in  most  instances,  of  a  suspicious  character. 
Thej  may  be  divided  into  three  classes.  , 

1.  They  are  such  events  ^s  may  be  easily  kccouiited  for,  with- 
out the  supposition  of  a  miracle.     Or,' 

2.  They  are  toanifest  (or  at  least  probafcle)  impositions^    Qr^ 

3.  They  are  mixed  up  with  so  much  that  is  absurd  and  ridi- 
culous, as  to  render  the. whole. story  incredible. 

'  To  the  first  of  the  classes  here  indicated  may  be  referred  some 
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of  the  most  notable  of  the  alleged  miracles  of  the  ancient  church. 
Such  was  the  miracle,  so  called,  of  th^  thundering  legion,  which 
occurred  in  the  latter  part  of  the  second  century.  The  Romans 
were  engaged  in  war  with  a  tribe  of  Germans,  when  their  army 
came  very  near  perishing  for  want  of  water.  In  the  army  were 
many  Christians^  as  weU  ^  pagans,  the  former  of  whom  earnestly 
prayed  for  fain,  and  the  latter  as  earnestly  called  upon  their  goc|s. 
In  their  extremity  they  were  visited  with  a  plentiful  shower,  which 
relieved  and  saved  .them.  Both  parties  agreed  to  call  the  shower 
a  miracle ;  the  Christians  ascribing  it  to  Ste  only  living  and  true 
Crod,  and  the  pagai\s  to  their  own  divinities.  But  obviously  it 
was  no.  miracle  ^t  all.  •  It  was  only  a  remarkable  interpositioii  of 

1)rovidence,  by  which  inuch  suffering  was  alleviated  and  many 
ives  were  sav^d* 

To  the  same  class  may  be  referred  the  alleged  miracle,  at  the 
time  of  Const^ntine*s  conversion.  Eusebiiis^  account  of  this  matter 
is  as  follows  :  **  While  the  Emperor  was  praying  with  earnest  en- 
treaty, a  most  singular  Divine  fnanifestation  appeared*  A  little 
past  the  midijUe  of  the  day,  as  the  sun  began  to  verge  towards  the 
west,  he  saw  in  the  heavei;is  a  little  over  Uie  sun^  a  bright  appear- 
ance of  the  cross,  with  an  inscription  upon  it,  to^n  f'^Tce^,  By  this 
conquer.  Amazement  seized'  him,  and  the  whole  army  at  the 
sight."  The  historian  goes  on  to  say,  that  the  same  night  the 
Emperor  saw  the  sign  again  in  a  dream,  and  received  a  direction 
ame  a  standard  in  the  likeness  of  it,  to  be  borne  in 
at  of  his  armies.  .   \ 

his  statement,  the  maii^  question  is.  Is  it  strictly 
re  really  such  an  appearance  in  the  heavens,  in 
Emp^rO]^  and  his  whole  army,  as  Eusebius  de- 
it  must  have  been  a  matter  of  immediate  and  general 
of  and  talked  o^  throughout  the  empire.  .  How 
it  that  it  seems  to  have  been  entirely  unknown 
p^ars ;  and  their  to  have  leaked  out,  in  a  private 
ween  the  Emperor  and  Eusebius !    Other  writers 
of  the  a^e  mention  the  dream  of  the  Emperor,  and  the  consequent 
change  m  his  military  standard ;,  but  none  except  Eusebius  have  a 
word  to  sisiy  about  the  appearance  in  the  heavens ;  nor  he,  until  a 
full  Quarter  of  a  centu^  after  the  alleged  appearance  was  witnessed. 
There  is  no  need  of  -  impeaching  the  veracity  of  Eusebius,  or 
even  of  the  Emperor,  in  this  matter.    But  the  probability  iis,  that 
it  was  all  a  dream,  or  a  vision,  occurring  (as  such  things  niost  com- 
monly do)  in  a  state  of  partial  slumber,  and  when  the  subject  could 
hardly  determine  whether  he  was  asleep  or  aWake. 

To  the  same  class  I  refer  the  miracl^e  o{  the  fire-balls,  bursting 
forth  from  the  earth,  which  defeated  Julian,  inliis  mad  attempt  to 
rebudd  Jerusalem.  This  event  (if  it  occurred  at  all)  was  doubtless 
of  an  electric  or  volcank  character,  or  was  in  some  way  the  result 
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of  natural  causes.    There  is  no  necessity  for  supposing  any  miracle 
in  the  case. 

To  the  same  class  I  also  refer  another  pret^ided  miracle,  which 
took  place  in  the  fifth  century.  I  allude  to  those  whose  tongues 
Hunenc,^  the  Artan  Jcing  of  the  Vandals,  caused  to  be  cut  out^ 
and  who  could  afterwatds  pronounce  theNicene  cre^d.  The  facts 
heie  seem  to  be  well  attested,  and  may  be  in  the  main  true^  and 

Ct  involve  no  miracle.' .  The  ton^^ues  of  the  confessors  may  not 
ve  been  yery  thoroughly  extracted^  nor  their 'speech,  subse- 
quently,  rery  pl^iu.     Other  instances' are  on  record,  in' which 
persons  have  been  able  "to  apeak,  with  tolerable  distinctness,  alter 
having  lost  axcUiGiidemble  portion  of  the  tongiie/ 
.  Of  the  second  class  of  alleged  miracles,  viz  ^  those  te  b^  set 
down  as  palpable  impositions,  Imiffht  give  instances  enough  to  fiU 
a  folio,    riot  only  the  legends  of  the  j£omish  chutch,'but  3ie  most 
respectable  ancient  ecclesiastical  histories,  are  full  of  them.   When 
Clovis,  kine  of  the  Franks,  was  baptized,^  in  the  fifth  century,  a 
dove  is  said  to  have  come  doi^rn  from  heaven  with  a  phial  of  holy 
oil  to  anoint  him.    Yet  no  one,  at  thii  day,  supposes  that  such  a 
tiling  actually  took  place.    It  was. either  a  trick  got  up  for  the 
ocoasiouji  or  an  unfounded  story  forged  afterwards. 
'  Such,  also,  wos  the  alleged  miracle  upon  St.  Ftanpi^)  when  an 
angel  descended  from  heaven,  and  impressed  on  bim  the  five 
wounds  of  the  Savior.    That  St.  Francis  re 
•ores,  on  his  hands,  feet,  at|d  side^  is  quite 
i^el  from  heaven  inflicted  them — or  if  he  d 
a  proper  miracle^s  not  so  clear*'  -A  lai 
allied  miracles  inthq  ancient  church  consi 
of  devils ;  a .  kind  of  performances  in  whicl: 
the  principal  actor  to  impose,  not  only  on  o 

But  the  great  mass  of  the  miracles  of  ^e 
fall  under  the  third  class  to  which  I  referred 
ridiculous.  If  any  one  wishes  to  amuse  himself  with  stories  of 
tUs  sort,  let  him  read  the  livesof  such  men  as  Simeon  the  Stylite^ 
or  Paul  the  hermit^  or  the  more  respectable  history 'of  the  vene- 
raUe.  Bede*  Or  be  mity  dip,  almost  anywhere ,  into  the  Acta 
Sanctorum  of  the  Ronnsh  church,  and  be  sure  to  find  marvels  in 
abundance. 

In  illustratiqif  of  what  is  here  said,  I  nuky  refer  to  Si.  Corbin's 
miracle  of  the  bear,  who,  having  killed  one  of  the  SaiM^s  pack- 
horses,  was  saddled  i^d  .bridled,  ^nd  made  to  serve  in  ita  place. 
There  is  also  the  miracle  of  St.  Winiiock's  handmiU,  which,  when 
he  let  go  of  it  tosay  his  prayers,  would  turn  itself.  And^when  a 
too  inquisitive  monk  looked  through  a  crevice  to  bjshold  the  won- 
der,  he  was  smitten  with  blindness  f6r  his  presumption. 

The  following  is  oqe  of  the  most  romantic  and  marvellous  of 
the  class  of  miracles  to  which  I  now  refer,    St.  Winifirid  was  a 
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AoUe  lady  of  Wales*  Being  a  deyout  oun,  she  could  not  yield  to 
the  suit  of  Cacadock,  a  young  prince  of  the  country.  Enraged  at 
her  obstinate  refusal  of  him,  the  prince  (pursued  lier,  and  with  a 
cruel  blow,  cut  off  her  head.  And  now  occurred,  instantly,  three 
splendid  miracles.  1.  The  eaith  opened  under  the  feet  of  the 
young  Tillain,  and  swallowed  him  up*  2.  On  the  very  spot  where 
the  nun's  head  dropped,  a  spring  of  water  burst  forth,  at  which 
miracles  have  been  wrought  from  that  dsiy  to  the  present.  3.  At 
that  critical  moment,  St.  Benno  made  his  ^pearance,  eaugfat  up 
the  nun's  head,  Idssed  it,  placed  it  on  the  Ueeding  stump,  covered 
it  with  his  mantle,  prayed  to  the  Virgin,  and  said  mass ;  when,  lo, 
St.  Winifrid  is  instantly  w^ll !  Her  head  is  on  her  sbonldess 
just  as  before,  and  the  only  yisiUe  e.vidence  of  the  woiind  is  a 
scarlet  line  or  cirde  >about  her  neck ! 

These  instances  are  enough  to  give  some  idea  of  thelrind  of 
miracles  which  are  said  to  have  been  continued  in  the  church  ftom 
the  beginning,  to  the  present  time^  My  readers  must  decide  as  to 
the  measure  of  credit  which  is  to  be  attached  to  them.  For  x>ne,  I 
feel  quite  satisfied  to  fall  hack  oa  my  former  position, — ^that  the 
era  cl  miracles  closed  about  the  middle  of  the  second  century.  I 
have  adduced  consideratioais  to  show  that  it  mi^,  reasonably  be 
expected  that  it  would  be  so ;  and  I  know  of  no  well  attested 
hiiUorical  fact  ^ichis  not  perfectly  cousistent  wilh  this  supposi- 
tion. I  do  not  believe  that  a  prc^r  nftiracle  has  been  performed 
on  this  earth,  for  the  last  sixteen  hutidred  yeats ;  nor  do  I  esepect 
another^  ibi  centuries  to  come,>  The  great  object  of  miracles  has 
long  since  been  answered ;  *the  cation  of  Scripture  ia  dosed ;  God 
has  given  to  the  world  aU  the  revelations  tluit  are  necessary,  or 
th^  we  are  to  expect,  until  ^^the  Lord  Jesus  shall  be  revealed  from 
heaven  in  flaming  fire,  taking  vengeance  on  them^  that  know  net 
Ood,  and  that  ooey  not  the  gospel  of  his  Son  ;"  and  until  that 
period  arrives,  a  renewal  <tf  miracles^  I  think,  is  -Mt  to  be  antici-^ 
pated. 

Meanwhile,  let  us  cling  to,  and. rejoice  in,  that  abundantly 
attested  revelation  which  Qod,  in  mercy,  has  jnit  into  oar  hands. 
To  much  of  the  evidence  in  support  of  this  revelation^many 
columns  of  evidence,  as  nmht  be  easily  shown-«-^I  have  not  advert- 
ed in  this  discussion  at  all.  My  limits  did  not  admit  <^  it,  nor 
did  my  object  require  it*  I  bstve  simplygohe  into  a  consideration 
of  the  evidence  from  miracles.    But  this  almie  is  conclusive  and 

S'  icdntestable.     It  is  such  as  ^an  never  be  set   aside,  but  by 
iscrediting  the  sacrf  d  record*  and  calling  in  question  the  truth  of 
the  Bible  history.    If  the  Bible  is  true^-^a  point  which  is  heiie 

assumed~-then  the  miracles  which  it  records  actually  took  place. 

v^  -,  ..  . 

1  Some  good  men  think  every  |]astaoce  of  f€g97Mra<u»9i 'a  Bitf  their  idnjft, 

eJAtfof  regeneration,  or  of  the  nature  and  object  of  miracles,  or  of  both,  must  heveqr 
<tiAtait  Iraiiiiiine. 
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And  if  they  actually  tdok  fdaqe  as  there  described)  the  hand  of 
€rod  was  in  them,  and  the  seal  and  sanction  of  the  ^Imighty  is 
upon  th^  whole  of  that  sacred  Volume  which  contains  them. 

This,  then,  is  altogether  a  book  hy  itself.  It  is  the  book  of 
books,  and  is  welldeil^ominated  in  our  good  English  tongue,  Ths 
Bible  ;  or  (which  is  th^  Sam6)  "The  Book.  It  becomes  us  all  to 
cherish  such  a  regard  for  it,  that  we  can  never  so  much  as  open  it 
without  feelings  of  reverence.  'We  should  read  and  ponder  it  under 
the  impression  that  it  is  in  very  deed,  what  it  professes  to  be,  God's 
Book  ;  that  its  instructions,  its  counsels,  its  ][>redictioQS,  its  warn- 
ings, its  promises,  its  threatening^,  all  are  firom  Glod.  And  we 
iriiould  '^  ^Ve  diligent  heed  t6  it,  as  to  k  light  shining  in  a  dark 
place,  until  the  day  dawn^^  and  Ihe  day  stax  arise  in  Qur  hearts*" 


.  ARTICLE  VI.. 

LYRICAL  Pe«TRy  Of  THE  BIBL?. 

By  Rbt.  Obo.  H.  Hiarnros,  New  Ytfik. 

The  Inowle^e  that  avails  us  in  the  hour  of  .Bible  reading,  is  to 
be  counted  with  our  incorruptible  treasures.  Next  to  a  heart  open 
to  tne  spirit  of  Ood^s  Word,  ranks  a  mind  open  ,to  its  beauties. 
The  Hebrew  ischolar  is  often  rewarded  for  days.of  toil  by  the  pri- 
mitive meaning,  of  a  single  word ;  for  Hebrew  words  are  pictures^ 
and  that  priitiitive  mecming  ma]r  reveal  to  him  an  ima^e  of  beauty 
t!;tat:  shall  always  delight  his  imagination,  and  live  freshly  in  his 
heart*  While,  for  example,  the  reader  of  the.  English  only 
leceives  from  the  line.  ^*^the  rain  is  over  and  gone/'  the  plain 
thought  that  the  rain  has  ceased;  the  reader  of  the  original  sees 
that  "the  rain  has  walked  away  with  itself;**  and  that  nature  ia 
all  alive  in  Hebrew.  For  ^uch  an  one,  the  Lyrical  Poetgr  of  the 
Bible,  Quivering  with  life  in  its  every  word,'  pos^sses  an  interest 
tuirivalled'by  the  poetic  literature  of  the  world:  and  although 
investigation  mty  establish  but  a  few  principles  concerning,  it^  yet 
the  knowledge  of  these  becomes  unspeakably  precious  to  him ;  such 
meaning  ana  spirit  do  they  intipa^  to  the  Sacred  Record. 

Biittne  Hebrew  scholar  is  not  alone  in  his  enjoyment  of  this 
sul^ect.  All  who  read  with  a  clear  mind  our  noble  Saxon  trans-* 
fattion  of  the  Bible,  can  be  ma^e  to  apprehend  the  peculiar  beauty 
of  its  Lyrics,  when  these  ai^e  drawn  out  before  them  in  their 
Qriffinal  iorms. 

ft  is  much  to  be  regretted  that,  to  the  mai^s  of  readers,  the  Bible 
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is  all  prose.  Nearly  one  third  of  it,  indeed,  is  poetry.  Yet  there 
it  lies,  cut  up  into  fi^llse  divisions,  as  falsely  called  "verses,"  and 
miu^fed  by  tigures  as  a  work  correlative  to  the  Concordance — a 
book  pi  texts;  a  quiver  «f  equal  arrows  for  the  preacher's  bow ; 
and.  by  some  regarded  as  a  HonuBopathic  medicine  box,  with  doses 
duly  numbered^  and  each  for  best  effect,' to  be  taken  carefully  by 
itseifl  How  unli|[e  the  manner  in  which  the  word  of  God  was 
received  by  the  Hebrews  t  It  came  to  the  mass  of  that  people 
most  often,  through  the  poetic  sensibilities  of  men,  kindled  ny  the 
Holy  Spirit.  It  touched  men's  hearts  as  ^poetry ;  and  it  wei^  used 
as  such  to  inspire  the  nation  with  heroic  sentiment,  and  lift  it  up 
in  devotional  ardor.  The  people  heard  the  prophet  as  tiie  bard 
also^  and  caught  up  his  strains  as  their  national  anthems.  Kot  the 
temple  only,  but  the  valleys  and  hill-sides  of  Judea,  harvest  6elds 
and  battle  fields,  home  and  the  exile's  prison,  rang  with  the 
songs  of  I^ion«  In  the  same  manner  ought  the  same  strains  to 
come,  to  us.  Read  as  doctrinal  formulas,  as  the  careful  utterances 
of  moral  philosophy,  as  the  deliberate' statements  of  men  learned 
in  all  the  controversies  of  the  school^,  the  Psalms  are  lifeless  to 
us,  compared  with  what  they  onc^  were  to  the  Hebrews.  Yet,  at 
inspired  poetry,  they  were  Intended  for  us  also.  As  Grod's  dealing 
witn  that  chosen  i)eopIe  fitly  represents  to  us  his  dealing  with  the 
individual  soul,  so  those  national  odes,  with  lawful  accommodation 
df  the  languaj^  to  Christian  conceptions,  become  the  heart-songs 
of  his  people  m  all  ages.  ,         • 

There  are  a  multitude  of  fects,  and  interesting  associations,  con-- 
nected  with  the  sacred  Lyrics,  which  do  not  appear  ^o  the  populotr 
mind,  and  which  in  the  customary  use  of  the  £lible  are  rendered!  of 
little  avail  to  any.  We  think  it  cannot  prove  othei;wi8e .  than 
refreshing  to  theolo^ans,  as  well  as  to  Bible  readers  in.  gene- 
ral, to  bring  the  Lvricar  Poetry  of  the  Bible  .under  review  i» 
respect  to  its  original  use,  and  its  influence  on  the  character  and 
fortunes  (rf  the  chosen  people  pf  God.  At  thesatne  time,  we  hope^ 
hy  the  facts  and  principles  adduced;  to  commend  to  all  Christian 
worshippers  that  use  of  the  sacred  Lyrics  which, does  justice  to 
them  as  poetry,  and  most  eflfectjually  moves  a  congregation  with 
Aeir  devotional  sentiment.  ,      " 

Those  whp  have  attentively  studied  Lowth,  Michaelis,  Herder, 
and  De  Wette,  and  verified  their  statements  by  reference  to  their 
own  Hebrew  Bibles^  are  douhtie^s  satisfied,  and  justly  so,  thai 
these  scholars  have  exhausted  the  subject,  so  far  as  the  c^ar^cteris-f 
tics  and  genius  of  Hebrew  Poetry  are  concerned.  But  after  all, 
the  highest  praise  of  these  men  is,  that  they  have  elegantly  repco- 
duced  the  ideas  of  the  Bible  n  and  inasmuch  as  the  same  ideas 
glow  upon  the  sacred  page  for  every  pjind  gifted  with  poetic  per- 
ceptions, aiid  rightly  instructed  as  to  what  is  Hebrew,  it  is  app* 
logy  enough  for  any  One  who  is  moved  to  write  upon  Uie  subject 
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now,  that- he  ^year  forth  these  ideas  again,  through  original  con- 
victions, and  m  some  new  harmonies  of  coloring  caoght  from  his 
own  imagination. 

As  the  different  styles  of  poetry  correspond  to  certain  great  ^lental 
phenomena,  it  is  no  disparagement  to  the  simplicity  oi  the  Bible,  to 
classify  its  po^ms  as  Epic,  Dramatic^  Didactic,  and  Lyric.  The 
latter  form  may  en^ody  the  peculiarities  of  air  the  rest;  but  it  is 
distinguishable  for  its  correspondence  to  the  individual  feelings  of 
the  poet.  It  is  the  stykTof  poetrv  in  which  the  heart  abandons  itself 
to  its  emotioitia^,  unfettered  by  rule,  unconscious  of  display.  Yet  in 
these  outgivings  of  the  heai^t  ^e  recognise  th^  highest  method  of 
beauty;  and  distinctive  forms  which  are  models  for  artistic  effort. 
But,  born  of  spontaneity,  they  take  shape  for  themselves,  like 
sniow  wreaths  in  the  wind.  The  lyric  is,  therefore,  the  poetry  for 
music  i  and  in  it^  subdivisions,  correspondinc;  to  various  moods  of 
soul,  it  taxes  all  the  resources  of  the  musician  to  give  it  just 
eipresfirton.  For  exacdple^^  in  lyrical  poetry  we  have  the  Ode, 
through  which  one  rises  into  the  sublimities  of  devotion,  or  patriot- 
ism, or  heroism,  or  strong  popular  feeling  of  any  kitid.  It  usually 
implies  an  audience,  and  aims  to  impress  them  definitely.  Ail  ode 
must  always  have  purpose  in  it.  It  should  also  bear  us  forward  to 
the  highest  conception  of  the  subject  in  hapd,  by  a  Series  of  images 
or  thoughts  adapted  to  prepare  us  for  it ;  *  and  in  the  closing  idea 
the  mind  should  rest  satisfied,  as  is  the  ea)r  upon  a  finely  wrought 
ca(}ence.  That  final  thdtight,  too,  should  suddenly  illuminate  the 
whole  ode,  and  show  the  connexion  of  its  every  part  Of  this, 
the  song  6f  Moses  at  the  Red  Sea  is  a  model.  There  is  also,  the 
ESegyj  in^whose  prolonged  strains,  and  fitful  changes,  the  wailing, 
sobbing  heart  pours  it^df  forth,  by  utterance,  to  nnd  relief.  Its 
close  is  usually  placid;;  as  the  tumultuous  rill  that  sinks  at  last  into 
still  waters.  David's  i^ong  on  the  death  of  Saul  and  Jonathan,  and 
the  forty-second  Psalm,  ate  fine  examples  of  ^  this.  We  have  too 
the  Idyi,  which  gently  elevates  the  common  things  of  life  into  poetic 
associations,  and  flows  on  in  an  easy,  uniform  style,  without  pre- 
scribed direction  or  necessary  close.  'Tis  the  brook  in  the  mea- 
dow;  come  to  its  brink  anywhere,  and  you  see  it  all.  A  model  of 
this  form  of  the  lyric  may  be  seen  in  the  107th  Psalm.  Then 
there  are  mixed  lyrics,  which  take  name  from  t^eir,  subjects ;  as 
Pastorals,  Nuptial  songs,  Hymns,  Jubilee  songs,  and  Acrostics,  of 
varied  spirit  and  object ;  of  which  abundant  examples  might  be 
adduced  from  the  Bible.  .  But  thus  tbjsystemat^ze  the  sacred  lyrics, 
and  to  comment  upon  each  luhd  in  order,  were  to  write  a  volume. 
Our  object  now  is  to  enter  the  subject  of  the  lyrical  poetry  of  th^ 
Bible  as  one  enters  a  garden,  to  see  its  various  productions  of  beauty 
just  as  they  grow  in  their  native  soil.  The  flower^  indeed,  may  be 
studied  in  a  herbarium ;  bu)t  to  enjoy  it,  one  must  see  it  alive, 
stalk  and  ^.     Where  springs  an  ode,  or  an  elegy,  or  idyl,  or  pasr 
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toral,  there  y^e  mav  pause  a  moment  to  regard  its  beauties ;  but  i^ 
our  course  we  shall  wind  through  the  natural  openings  in  this  g^- 
den  of  the  Lord?  and  come  upon  these  things  as  Sve  may.  In  other 
words,  we  shall  be  guided  by  the  interest  of  historic  associations. 

The  Sot^  of  Moses  at  the  Red  Sea  is  the  first  divine  song  oi^ 
record )  and  it  is,  of  all  others,  the  most  imposbg.  As  to  its  schor 
larsbif),  it  is  the  production  of  one  learned  in  all  the  wisdom  of  the 
Egyptians — its  spirit  was  breathed  of  .God.  Yet,  for  its  utterances 
of  joy  and  triumph-^  for  its  heroic  courage,  and  that  sw^et  faith 
which  takes  the  outstretched  hand  of  God,  to  begin  with  gladness 
a  march  into  the  terrible  wilderness  \  for  its  freerborn  8quI>  and 
sublime  antiphonies-  of  thou^htj  and  pas^ion^  there,  was  such  pre* 
paration,  through  the  providence  of  God,  as  never  before  or  since 
stirred  within  me  heaits  of  a  people  ^^  the  feeling  infinite."  Its 
key-note  i^  a  holy,  religious  heroism;  and  we  must  rise  to  an 
elevated  devotional  feeling  before  we  can  glide  in  unison  through 
its  changes.  Imagination  must  bring  before  us  in  their  orderj 
those  terrible  plagues  needed  to  relax  the  hand  of  Pharaoh  from 
the  throat  of  the  Hebrew.  We  must  share  with  the  poor  bond-^ 
slaves  of  Egypt  their  wonder  and  awe  at  the  divine  power  aroused 
thus  iot,  their  deliverance ;  we  must  join  them  in  their  hurried 
^ht  from  this  land  of  hojrors  and  death ;  feel  their  despair,  when 
with  the  sea  in  fiont,  and  their  merciless  enemies  behind,  they 
saw  no  way  of  escape ;  their  joy  also,  when  ^^  the  saa  stood  im 
like  walls,"  and  the  people  passed  ovet;  we  roust  stand  with 
Mosesj  and  the  awe-struck  multitude,  whence  we  behold  the 
waves  returning^  and  Pharaoh  and  his  host  swallowed  up  in  tho 
depths  of  the  sea ;  the  eye  must  sweep  over  that  great  and  terrible 
wilderness,  amid  whose  wastes  the  stoutest  hearts  do  l^nguish,  and 
see  suddenly,  as  by  the  enchantment  of  faith>  its  parched  sands 
turned  to  pools  of  water,  and  looming  above  th^  clear  mirage,  the 
Ibill  tops  of  the  promised  land,  the  mount  of  Qod.  and  ^  ^'  taber-» 
nacle  which  his  own  hands  had  prepared."  Then,  wheb. every 
sensibility  of  the  soul  is  roused  from  carnal  toipor ;  when,  conscious 
of  a  divine  relation,  our  God  appears  as  he  is  in  truth,  and  the 
thunders  of  his  power  are  pealing,  and  his  holy  purposes  flashing 
aroand  us,  then  may  we  join  with  Moses  and  all  the  children  of 
Israel  in  singing  this  song  unto  the  Lord. 

,  80N&  or  MOSES. 

Moses,— I  will  sing  vnto  Jehovah,  for  he  hath  tHmnphed  gldiionsly ; 
Horees  and-^haripts  hath  he  hrurled  into  the  sea.  - 
CAo.  (f  Women. — Sing  unto  Jehovah*  &c. 

It— Be  Jah  my  stftngth  and  ray  song ; 
For  he  hath  become  my  salvation. 
He  is  my  God,  and  I  will  eloiify  him;  ' 
Mv  fiather's  God,  and  I  wUl  exalt  him^ 
Jehovah  18  a  hm  of  war; 
Jehovah  is  his  name.  ! 
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Pharaolfs  diariol&aDii  boat  bath  behvrled  mlo  the  AM, 
The  choicest  of  hi^war  chariots  are  sunk  io  the  Red  Sea. 

CA.  o/Aftf».— The  waves  coyeredthenfiV 

Thtfy  sank  into  the  depths  like  stones.  * 
CA.  0/ fF.--Sing  unto  Jehovah,  &c. 

if.---Th3rrigbt  band,  0  Jehovah*  bast  thou  exalt^  hi  power ; 

Thy  right  band,  O  Jehovah,  bath  dashed  ia  pieces  the  enemy. 
.     .     In  thine  exaltation  hast  thoudestroyed thine  opposers, 

Thou  sentest  forth  thy  wrath — it  consumed  them  Hke^tubble. 
Ck,  o/M. — At  the  blast  of  thy  nostrils,  the  waters  heaped  themselves  up ; 
The  floods  stood  up  like  banks.  ^ 
The  waves  were  congealed  in  the  midst  oi  the  sea. 
(;&.  qf  H^.— Smg  unto  Jebovab,  £c 

jkft— The  enemy  said,  1  wJl  pursue,  overtake,  divide  Ihe  spoil ; 
My  lust  shall  be  siatisfied  upon  them. 
My  sword  will  I  draw  o^t, 
My  hand  shall  utterly  destroy  tbem.    -     '  ' 
CL  df  l|l<^*Tb6a  didst  blow  witli  thy  breath*  the  seSs covered  them: 

They  sank  as  lead  into  the  m^y  walers.. 
CLofW. — Sing  ynto  Jehovah,  &c. 

itf.— Who  ia  like  unto  thee,  0  Jehovah,  among  the  Gods  ? 

*  ■  '  ^      Whl3 is  like  tiXto  thee,  glorious  in  holiness; 

Fearful  in  praises,  doing  wondeis  i 
Cfc.  ^lf.-^Tbon  strkchcdst  oqt  thm^  band. 

The  earUl  swallowed  them  up.         ' 
\  .     CAtO/lflr.T-Si^UAto  Jehovah,  &«. 

If.— In  thy  mercy  thbu  didst  lead  forth  tb%  people  whom  thou  bait 

*  <     '  deemed ;  ' 

'       .  ,  In  thy  strength  thou  gnidMtlbem  ID  ttayhdyiabitation. 

The  nations  beard  tb^^ol  and  tiembkd ; 
Terror  took  hold  of  4be  dwellers  in  PhiHstia ; 
The  princea  of  Edob)  wet^' amazed ; 
^  "  Theneroes  of  Moab  were  seized  with  dread; 

The  inhabitants  of  Canaan  melted  away. 
' .  Let  fioar  and  dread  fall  upon  them ; 

At  the  grsatne^  of  thy  arm  let  tbem  be  motionless  as  stones. 
Ch.  x^  M.*r-Tii\  the  people,  O  Jebovfdi,  pass  through, 

TiW  thy  people  pass  tbnmgb,  whom  thou  bast  redeemed. 
Ck  q^  IP.-^Sing  tinto  Jenovab,  ^. 

lf.-^Thou  bringest  a,nd  ptantest  Iherti  upon  tbihe  own  mountain, 
'  The  place,  O  Jehovah,  which  iboa  beat  made  lor  thy  Inbi- 
tation. 
The  sanctuary,  0  l.ord,  which  thine  bao^  have  prepared. 
'  Oh^  of  M. — Jehovah  is  kinp  for  ever  and  ever ! 
•  {%.q^  IT.— Sing  unto  Jehovah,  &c.  «/ 

tt  will  be  seen  that  the  Ode,  after  thie  introdiictorv  verse^ 
divides  itself  aaturally  into  six  passages,  tbrbush  each  of  v^hich^ 
and  on  from  one  to  the  other^  is  a  progression  of  sublime  thought, 
rising  in  the  ^losing  passages  to  a  divine  foresight*  It  will  be 
observed  also  that  from  eacb  of  tl\ese  passages,  wuk  the  exception 
of  the  last,  there, flashes  a  recognition  of  the  awful  event  by  which 
toe  Hebrews  were  delivered  and  th^  Egyptians  destroyed ;  and  that 
unmediatety  upon  thiis,  ther^  follows  a  concise  description  of  the 
scene.  It  is  recorded  that  Miriam  and  all  the  women,  coming  out 
^^  with  timbrels  and  dances,  answered  them  ;'^  and  that  too  m  the 
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words  of  the  firet  rersc  of  the  song  itself.  It  is  incredible  that  the 
mass  of  the  people;  amid  all  the  confusion  of  the  first  entrance  upon 
the  wilderness^  weie  tanght  to  repeat  its  magnificent  passages  ver- 
batimy  and  rise  with  Moses  into  its  sublime  conceptions  of  the  <:ha- 
racter  and  purposes  of  God.  Yet  did  the  whole  people,  in  some 
manner^  haTC  part  in  the  great  song.  Look  now  at  the  arrangement 
given.  First  come  Moses  and  the  few  capable  of  sustaining  the 
elevated  tone  and  prophetic  spirit  of  the  Ode ;  the  people  whose 
minds  naturdly  revolve  about  one  idea  (the  simple  phenomenon 
of  the  destruction  of  Pharaoh),  break  in  with  an  impressive  descrip- 
tion of  the  scene,  as  often  as  the  song  glances  at  the  event ;  and 
this  massive  and  solemn  chorus  of  the  men  is  answered  ezultinglj 
by  Miriam  and  all  the  women.  The  arrangement  lies  upon  the 
yery  face  of  (he  Ode,  and  nowhere  is  there  a  national  song  com- 
bining so  many  elements  of  sublimity,  with  such  fine  adaptation  of 
structure,  to  meet  the  wants  of  an  impassioned  people  at  a  national 
jubilee. 

An  interesting  fieli}  of  inquiry  is  (mened  to  us  by  the  artistic 
structure  and  accorapaliiments  oi  this  Ode.  We  have  before  us,  in 
the  first  divine  song,  a  composition  unrivalled  for  stiblimity,  and 
matchless  in  its  beauty  of  form.  We  may. call  it  a  polished 
composition,  as  though  it  were  slowij  worked  down  to  symmetry 
and  smoothness ;  but  we  may  safely  say,  that  it  could  spnng  from 
none  other  than  a  mind  instructed  and  self-disciplined  in  the  laws 
of  poetic  beauty.  We  have  before  us  a  vast  assembly  ready  upon 
tudden  call,  to  celebrate  the  praises  of  their  God' in  the  chant; 
and  with  them  a  responsive  chorus  of  women  with  timbrels  and 
dances.  These  people  have  just  escaped  out  of  the  land  of 
Egypt,  a  land  at  this  time  first  Jq  civilization,  learning,  and  the 
fine  arts.  Their  leader,  and  the  author  of  the  triumphal  ode,  is 
learned  in  all  the  wisdom  of  Egypt ;  and  Mipam,  his  sister,  leader 
of  the  female  chorus  and  dance^  was  with  him  efiucated  in  the 
court  of  Pharaoh.  It  is  written  that  the  peoj:fle  ^^  spoiled  the 
E^ptians."  Did  these  leaders  bring  out  no  spoil  from  tne  schools 
of  E^ypt;  no, ceremony  from  its  temples;  no  custom  of  beauty 
from  its  court  1  From  the  Egyptians  the  people. had  learned  the 
arts,  and  taken  the  ornaments  requisite  to  the  building  of  the  taber- 
nacle ;  from  the  Egyptians  they  had  learned  to  worship  the  works 
of  their  own  hands,  as  verified  m  the  event  of  their  falling  back 
en  masse  to  the  worship  of  the  golden  calf^  in  imitation  of  th^ 
Egyptian  worship  of  Apis ;  and  from  them  they  had  also  taken 
whatever  musical  itistruments  were  produced  at  this  festival  of 
triumph.  Doubtless,  then,  from  the  Egyptians  they  had  derived 
their  preparation  for  this  most  Orderly  and  beautiful  celebration  of 
the  praises  of  their  Gorf  in  responsive  song,  with  chorus  and  with 
timbrels  and  dances.  This  considei^tion  is  important  for  the  sub- 
ject. It  follows  of  course  that  in  order  to  c^preciate  the  relation 
of  music  and  song  to  the  education  ^tnd  government  of  the  He- 
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brews,  and  the  designs  of  Moses  in  assigning  them  the  place  which 
he  did  in  his  instftutes/and  tinder  the  authority  of  the  Levites,  we 
should  understand  the  place  assigned  th^m  in  that  system  of 
national  education,  conducted  for  centuries  previous  to  the  Exode, 
by  the  Egyptian  priesthood.  An  investigation  of  this  point  will 
lead  one  to  many  other  idead  of  much  importance  to  the  interpreter 
of  the  014  Testament.  '  But  our  limits  forbid  the  discussion  of  the 
subject  here.* 

tn  the  light  thrown  upon  the  whole  subject  of  Mosaic  govern^ 
ment  from  such  an  investigation,  the  fact  that  Moses  instituted  an 
order  of  meYi  whose  oflSce  it  was  to  instruct  the  people  in  the  praises 
of  Jehovah,  becomes  highly  significant.  In  thi»  connexion,  we 
attach  importance;  to  anotner  fact ;  that  all  along  the  march  through 
the  wilderness,  we  hear  snatches  of  songs  celebrating  events  of 
popukr  interest,  and  to  the  praise  of  Jehovah.  The  record  tells 
us  that  these  songs  were  written  in  full  in  "  the  book  of  Jehovahli 
wars.^ '  It  is  conjectured  by  some  that  this  book  originated  with 
Moses  on  the  occasion  of  a  victory  over  the  Amalekites,  when 
Jehovah  commanded  him  to  ^^  write  it  for  a  memorial  in  a  book, 
and  rehearse  it  in  the  ears  of  Joshua.'^  At  the  same  time  Jeho- 
vah said.  <^  I  will  blot  out  the  remembrance  of  Amalek  from  under 
heaven/'  Upon  this,  ^oses  erected  an  altar  there,  and  called  it 
<^  Jehovah  is  my  banner,''  and^aid : 

The  hand  is  upon  tbt  Itanner ! 

War  to  Jehovah  agaiqst  Amalek  from  generation  to  generation. 

Whether  this  obscure  passage  Was  the  beginning  of  a  poetical 
record  of  the  victory,  and  of  the  purpose  of  Jehovan  just  announ- 
ced, and  whether  the  book  in  which  it  was  written  was  the  veri- 
table *^bookof  Jehovah's  wars." must  be  left  entirely  to  conjecture. 
But  in  respect  to  the  (^neral  character  of  that  military  history, 
we  cannot  be  ia  doubt,  if  we  rest  oiir  judgment  upon  the  quota- 
tions from  it.  • 

The  first  quotation^  brings  the  book  before  us  as  authority  in  a 
boundary  Question.  The  historian  wishes  to  establish  the  fact  that 
Moab  was  oounded  by  the  riyer  Amon,  and  quotes  this  book  as 
speaking  of 

Vaheb  in  Snphar,  an4  the  hrooks  of  Amoo ; 
And  the  tiream  ot  the  brooke. 
Which  winds  toward  the  dwelling  of  Ar, 
And  frtuei  upon  the  borders  of  Jlfood. . 

>  Se(B  Dr.  Bnrncy's  woric  on  the  History  of  Music:  WUkinson  on  Egyptilui 
XTOstoms.  cbap^er—ilfMji^.  Also  the  plates  of  the  great  work  on  Egypt?  pnbhshed 
vnder  Napoleea.  iNiun.Sl:l4. 
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Thus  it  appears  that  the  9ober  history  of  this  book  was  ^virritteii  in 
poetry.  The  next  quotation^  is  from  a  song  upon  the  ^ccasioii  of 
(he  gift  of  water  at  Beer : 

Spring  up,  0  well ! 

ISing  ye  unto  it ! 

IW  princes  dined  the  well, 

The  nobles  hoSbwed  it  out  with  sceptres  and  stnves. 

This  ^yas  probably  ooly  the  be^ning  of  the  song,  it  beins  quoted 
to  designate  ai  place,  as  if  the  historian  had  said — This  is  Uie  place 
where  the  song  was  composed :  .  ^ 

Spring  up,  O  well ! 
Singyemitoit! 

Another  quotation'  furnishes  us  with  a  song  of  triumph  lipou  the 
victory  over  Sihoni  .king  of  the  Amorite^.  The  victoiy  was  the 
more  notable  from  the  fsK^t  that  Sihon  was  just  then  in  the  flush  of 
tr^unqih  over  the  Moabites ;  a  circumstance  of  which  the,  Hebrew 
bard  has  availed  himself  with  great  effect ; . 

Come  Into  Heshbon ;,  .     >     ^ 

l^ltkecityof  8ilion^^oiilaiiAfelt^iiigtfieiied.      "- 

A  fire  went  oat  fom  Heshboot 

A  flame  from  the  city  of  Sihon.  . 

It  consi^med  Ar  of  the  Moabites* 

The  inhabitants  of  the  heights  of  Anon. 

Wo^  unto  thee,  Moab  ! 

Thou  Qfrt  iindone,  people  of  Canios ! 

Thy  wm  hath  he  given  as  slaves. 

Thy  daughters  as  prisoners. 

To  Sihon^  kiitf  of  the  Amorites. 

But  we  have  snot  at  them. 

Heshbon  i?  iostus  far  as  Dibon ; 

We  hove  laid  waste  unto  Noppah  \        , 

We  have  bamad  even  to  Medeba.  • 

This  probably  was  but  part  of  the  song;  such  being  SuMpient 
for  the  ptu^ose  of  the  historian. 

Thus  from  this  ^^book  of  Jehovah's  wars,'^  we  have  three 
poetical  quotations ;  embracing  history,  jubilee  song,  and  fiery  ode. 
As  far  as  this  testimony  goes,  and  we  have  no  other,  it  was  a  book 
of  heroic  poetry ;  and  rememberiu|  that  Moses  had  set  apart  an 
order  of  men  to  instruct  the  people  m  the  praisjes  of  Jehovah,  we 
may  reasonably  coificlude  that  it  was  a  work  approTed^  if  not  com- 
piled by  him,  and  designed  to  follow  up  the  unpressions  of  th^ 
great  song  at  the  Red  Sea,  and  to  foster  the  courage  of  the  Isracl- 
itish  army.  In  many  respecjts,  the  age  was  barbarous ;  but  it  was 
the  heroic  age  of  the  Hebrews ;  and  for  this  very  reason  the  be9t 
age  of  their  poetry.  The  brethren  of  Homer  were  then  movii^ 
through  the  tribes.  The  reverence  in  which  the  bard  was  hdd,  is 
iNam.3l  :  17.  slfnm.91  :  97. 
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strikingly  maDifest  in  the  conduct  of  Barak  towards  the  prophet 
Balaam.  He  bad  called  him  ^^from  the  mountains  .of  the  east," 
^^Come,  curse  me  Israel."  But  Balaam,  6bedient  to  the  angel  of 
the  Lord,  spake  only  what  ihf  .Lord  put  into  his  mouth,  and  bless^ 
ed  Israel  four  times.  In  vain  did  Barak  remonstrate ;  in  vain  seek 
to  elicit  curses  by  changing  the  stand-point  of  the  prophet.  From 
the  top  of  the  rocks,  from  risgah,  and  from  Peor,  it  was  the  same; 
Balaam  would  bless  onlj^,  and  not  curse ;  nor  coiild  the  house  of 
Barak,  full  of  eold  and  silver,  tempt  him  to  go  beyond  the  com- 
mandment of  God,  or  say  anything  of  himself.  Andyet  this  ruth- 
less soldier,  resisted  and  coniounded  in  the  presence  of  a)l  his  cap- 
tains, suffered  Balaam  to  depart  home  in  peace.  A  mere  prosaic 
warning,  though  accompanied  with  ^^thus  saith  the  Lord,''  would 
not  have  tamed  such  a  man  in  the  hour  of  vengeance.  But  when 
the  truth  <iame  to  him  in  the  elevated  language  of  poetry,  a  lai>- 
ffuage  which  to  his  ima^ii^dtion  bespoke  the  messenger  of  the  gods^ 
his  soul  was  hushed  within  him.  He  dax^  not  harm  the  Bard ! 
In  the  same  way,  in  part,  were  the  stiff-necked  and  seQsuous 
Israelites  subuued  to  the, rule  of  righteousness  under  the  institutes 
of  Moses. .  The^  poet  held  the  hearts  pf  the  people  in  awe  of  Jeho* 
yah,  and  made  them  dare  anything  in  his  awful  na^ae*  The  style 
of  Eialaam's  prophecies  speaks  highly  for  the. poet  17  common  to  the 
age.  We  nave  no  reason  for  supposing  that, Balaam  excelled 
many  other  poets  of  his  day ;  yet,  in  the  opinion  of  Lowtb,  hi^ 
irophecies  rank  with  the  finest  passages  in  Job;  It  h  not  wpn-r 
ierful  that,  aided  by  the^uUimity  of  passing  events^  poetry  should 
become  the  natural  language  of  religious  instruction)  or  that  the 
bard  should  sweep  the  passions  of  the  people,  as  the  winds  do  the 
sea.  All  people  who  have  had  an  heroip  age,  hav^  felt  the  spell 
of  poetry ;  but  none,  like  Israel,  felt  it  as  b  h^^ful  breeze  from 
heaven.  \. 

The  Hebrew  bards  ^were  the  life  of  that  people ;  but  the  power 
of  sacred  song  came  upon  them,  mainly  through  Moses*  He  stood 
before  the  nation,  not  as  its  ruler  merely,  but  as  its  personator.  The 
nation's  soul  was  in  him.  *  Whatever  thou^ts  charged  his  mind 
darted  thro^igh  the  intellects  of  all  Hebrews ;  and  every  throb  of 
his  bosom  s^nt  its  pulsations  to  their  hearts  also.  The  Hebrew 
not  in  sympathy  with  Moses,  knew  himself  for  an  apostate.  No 
other  man  ever  had  such  ascendency  among  a  people ;  none  other,^ 
^ven  according  to  his  Chances,  ever  put,  the  impress  of  his  mind  so 
cfiectually  upon  the  leading  characters  of  his  nation.  Sneaking  of 
Hebrew  legislation,  we  say  .*>tTie  laws  of  Moses;"  ami  in. speak-, 
iug  of  Hebrew  poetryj  ^e  may  as  well  s^y,  the  poetry  of  Moses. 
His  thoughts,  imagery^  passion^,  style  even,  may  be  traced  down 
through  Uie  whole  line  of  Hebrew  prophets  and  bards.  Looking 
particularly  at  the  lyrical  poetry  of  the  Bible^  from  the  high  places 
of  gladness  held  by  the  nation  i^imediately  upon  the  passage  of 
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the  Red  Sea,  Ve  behold  the  ideas  of  Moses  in  hia  sonpi,  raying 
forth  and  tjnging  the  whole  hemisphere  of  Hebrew  nund.  His 
odes  were  the  great  treasury  of  imageijr  for  the  later  poets,  and  his 
eventful  history  their  ceaseless  theme. 

The  triumphal  ode  at  the  Red  Sea  was  evidently  the  great  model 
before  the  mind  of  Deborah  and  the  author  of  the  6§th  Psalm ;  and  a 
careful  examination  of  it  will  reveal  the  substance  of  a  vast  many 
psalms.  Agreeably  to  what  we  have  said  respecting  the  ode  as 
distinguished  from  other  forms  of  lyric  poetry,  let  us  mark  the  pro- 
gress of  thought  in  this  ode  of  Moses.  It  commences  with  that 
eyer-appn^riate  and  beautiful  self-excitation, 
T  will  sing  unto  Jeho?ah ; 

words  of  the  same  force  here,  as  *^  awake,  my  qoiil,''  or 
<*  BegiD»  my  soml,  the  aolenui  hey," 

It  then  takes  up  an  order  of  ipetaphors  and  comparisbns  that  War 
the  heart  steadily  forward  towards  Qod. 

First,  Jehovah  is  hi^  strength,  his  song,  and  his  salvation.  He 
was  the  same  to  his  fathers,  and  filial  reverence  shall  prolong  iiis 
holy  praise.  Jehovah  is  also  the  great  hero  nf  battles :  that  is, 
amid  the  raging  of  his  enemies  ana  the  shock  of  armies,  Jehovah 
comes  to  his  people  in  displays  of  po\irer  that  utterly*  confound  the 
eighty.  His  arm  is  uplifted  in  majesty,  and  his  opposers  are 
dashed  in  pieces.  He  breathes  upon  the  sea,  and  it  rises  to  over- 
whelm them.'  There  is  n^ne  luce  him  among  the  gods  of  the 
nations ;  their  boasted  wonders  are  contemptible  beside  the  mighty 
acts  of  Jehovah;  ^  '    ^ 

But  while  his  outstretched  arm  stiffens  the  nations^ with  tenor 
like  stones,  he  offers  a  gentle  guiding  hand  to  his  chosen  people, 
and  leads  them  through  the  midst  of  their  foes  up  to  the  taber- 
nacle wherein  he  dwells  among  men — ^to  the  sanctuary  which  his 
own  hands  have  prepared,  where  all  divine  blessings  await  those 
who  love  him  and  keep  his  commandments.  Here  the  heart  finds 
rest ;  we  now  behold  our  God  in  the  aspect  most  endearing  to  a 
pious  soul.  His  ancient  care  of  our  fathers,  and  those  dreadftd 
manifestations  of  his  power  upon  his  enemies,  pi:e{}are  us  to  appre- 
ciate his  goodness  to  us  in  his  holy  courts.  It  is  goodness  from 
everlasting,  goodness  armed  with  power  to  give  the  righteous 
security  for  ever.  .  ' 

Any  one  familiar  with  the  book  of  Psalm's  .will  see  at  once  that 
these  are  the  conceptions  of  Qod  which  most  aboupd  there,  and 
that  they  are  reproduced  in  very  much  the  same  words. 

So  perfectly  did  this  great  ode  of  Moses  posse^^s  the  hearts  of 
the  pious  Hebrew^,  Ihat  it  became  enshrined  amid  their  most 
splendid  anticipations  of  future  glory*  The  Apostle  John  warrants 
us  in  believing  that  Moses  looked  through  its  imagery  into  the  spi- 
ritual world,  and  savr  a  mightier  deliverance  for  the  people  of  Qod, 
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than  from  foes  of  flesh,  and  the  waves  of  the  Red  Sea;  a  gentle 
^iding  hand  for  the  trembling  soul,  and  a  temple  of  God  eternal 
in  the  heavens.  The  echoes  of  that  song  roll  on  from  age  to 
age  over  the  battle  field  of  the  church  militant,  to  be  caught  at  last 
by  the  high  places  of  the  redeemed,  and  reverberated  over  the 
celestial  city.  Standing  at  heaven's  gate,  John  hears  the  song  of 
Moses  and  the  Lamb!  The  first  and  last  songs  of  redeeming 
praise  in  sweet  antiphony. 

The  two  great  odes  composed  by  Moses  near  the  close  of  his 
Kfe,  elevate  us  amid  the  dread  sublimities  of  Sinai ;  and  more  than 
any  histo/ic  description,  or  even  the  highest  efforts  of  the  pencil, 
eompel  our  hearts  to  bow,  as  did  the  Hebrews  themselves,  before 
the  burning  Mount.  The  first  of  these  odes  unites  the  didactic  with 
tile  lyric ;  and  its  wonderful  influence  in  giving  Ixddness  and  rich- 
ness to  the  whole  body  of  Hebrew  poetry,  diemands  for  it  a  careful 
study  in  ■  connexion  with  our  subject.     We  may  not,  however, 

.quote  it  in  full,  but  simply  point  to  its  peculiarities  as  a  model  to 
»eialer  poets ;  the  Prophets  especially.     T[ie  introduction  is  very 

,  ifD|Mres8ive :  ' 

OiT«  eaar»  O  beftvtiw !  and  I  will  speak ; 
.  Bear,  O  tartb ;  ths  words  of  n^y  moutb. 

Familiarity  has  made  such  language  tainetous;  or  rather  the 

grandeur  of  the  conception  eludes 'us  iii  our  listless  reading  of  the 
ible.  Yet  where  nxust  have  stodd  the  outspeaking  soul  of  Mosqs, 
to  save  tl^e^e  words  from  the  charge  oi  boundless  extravagance ; 
that  they  should  be  truly  apt  to  his  emotions?  Seek  him  upon 
some  rocky  mount  in  the  wilderness,  beneath  an  Arabian  sky ; 
where  the  vastness  and  silence  of  nature  move  air  hearts  witli 
the  feelinff  of  sublimity ;  where  the  pilgrim  host  seems  lost  in  emp- 
tiness, and  where,  to6,  in  the  faithless  passions  of  the  people,  the 
soi|l  of  M9se8  finds  a  yet  more  awful  solitude  \  and  then,  will  the 
truth  and  soberness  of  this  apostrophe  come  home  to  us.  How 
yearned  bis  holy  heart  towards  the  pure  heavens  and  the  still  earth, 
as  witnesses  before  the  Almighty,  of  his  last  remonstrance  with  the 
ap<»state  Israel ! 

living  as  the  prophets  generally  didj  aloof  from  the  passions  of 
the  people,  it  was  natural  for  them  to  feel  near  to  Moses,  and  to 
meditate  much  upon  his  words.  Hence  their  style  is  eminently 
Mosaic. 

Isaiah  opens  his  prophecy  with  tl^is  same  apostrophe  \     ,, 

Hear,  0  heavens ! 
GivettU",  O  earth ! 

and  then  proceeds  in  mudi  the  same  manner  as  Moses  to  rebuke 
the  sins  of  the  people,  and  to  proclaim  the  goodness  and  severity 
of  God  in  connexion*    Let  any  one  take  ihe  ode  in  qveaticMi  and 
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cull  out  its  ornaments,  and  he  will  quickly  verify  what  we  have 
stated  abore ;  that  the  Odes  of  Moses  were  the  great  storehouse 
of  imagery  for  the  later  poets.  Every  readeir  of  the  prophets  is 
familiar  with 

The  words  that  difltil  as  dew. 
And  as  the  rain  upon  mown  grass ; 

and  with  the  presentation  of  Gh)d  as  a  rook,  a  judge,  a  &ther ;  as 
a  God  burning  with  jealousy  because  of  the  love  of  his  people  for 
idols ;  a  God  terrible  in  his  judgments,  then  repenting  him  of  his 
severity,  and  redoubling  the  appeals  of  mercy ;  as  emphatically 
the  avenger  of  Israel,  and  who  also  eats  the  fat  of  their  sacrifices, 
and  drinks  the  wine  of  their  offerings* 

The  appeals  to  filial  reverence  in  this  and  the  triumphal  song  at 
the  Red  Sea,  sound  Jike  dbe  familiar  exordium  0|f  a  Utany ;  and 
the  remonstrance  with  Israel,  as  with  '^a  people  void  of  under* 
standing,"  comes  io  be  the  established  reprimand  for  apostasy.  All . 
recognised  as  the  standard  metaphors  of  the  Psalms,  the  arrows 
of  the  Almighty,  and 'his  glittering  sisirord;  his  wrath  burning, to 
the  abyss,  and  bis  face  turned  away  ;  the  inheritance  oi  God  in 
his  people,  th^ir  relation  to  him  as  his  wayward  child ;  their  beauty 
before  him  as  his  vine.  All  these  conceptions,  and  many  other 
shades  of  thought  which  give  beauty  to  the  Psa1^s,'occur  in  the 
ode  before  us.  There  is  one  passage,  however,  of  exquisite  beauty 
^ich  is  nowhere  reproduced.  There  are  frequent  allusions  to 
the  eagle  in  th.e  Prophets  and  the  Psalms,  but  Moses  alone  saw  in 
her  treatment  of  her  young  when  teaching  them  to  fly,  an  image 
of  God's  dealing  with  Israel  inxhildhood : 

He  found  him  in  ^  desert  land ;  - 

In  a  waste*  howling  wildernessr  < 

He  encompassed  bim  about,  and  watched  him ;. 
He  guarded  him  as  the  apple  of  his  eye. 
As  the  eagle  stirreth  up  her  nest,  , 

.        ^  Hoveretli  over  her  youne, 

Spiseadeth  her  wings  andtakeUi  tbeni» 
And  beareth  them  upon  her  pinions ; 
>  So  4id  Jehovah  lead  hipialiwei 
There  was  no  strange  God  widi  him. 

That  a  whole  race  of  poets  so  eminently  imitative  as  the  He- 
brew, should  have  suffered  such  a  companson  to  lie  untoucheid 
upon  the  page  of  Moses,  is  certainly  a  marvel;  the  more  so,  that 
it  is  the  only  gem  of  his  treasury  which  they  have  not  appro- 
priated. 

The  last  ode  of  Moses,  his  song  of  blessing,  commences  with 
that  magnificent  description  of  the  descent  of  Jehovah  upon  Sinai; 
apparently  more  impressive  to  the  Hebrew  poets  than  any  other 
passage  in  his  writings :  ■      ' 
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JefaoTah  came  fVom  Sinai> 

He  asoie  anto  then  from  Seir ; 

And  abone  IcMth  from  MomU  Paran. 

He  came  with  ten  thoi^saods  of  saints ; 

In  bis  right  hand  fire ;  as  a  law  unto  them  t 

He  sreatJy  loveth  the  tribes. 

All  his  saints  afe  in  thv  baiida. 

They  lie  down  at  thy  feet. 

They  recei?e  thy  coBunaodoBenta. 

The  song  of  Deborah  commences  in  the  same  style :  ', 

JehoTab,  when  tfaon  wentest  out  from  Seir, 
When  than  maicbedst  ttom  the  land  of  Edom, 
,    Thea  did  the,  eaith  tremble,  and  the  hcaTeas  drop ; 
•  The  clouds  also  dropped  water ; 

Mountains  melted  befoie  the  face  of  JehoTah* 

Even  Sinai,  before  the  hce  of  Jehovah,  God  of  IscaeU 

T|ie  passage  is  repeated  in  the  beginning  of  Psalm  68 : 

Loid»  wh(N|  fhoa  wentest  out  before  thy  people,    .  j 

When  thou  marchedst  through  the  wilderness. 
Then  did  the  earth  tremble. 
And  the  heayeos  drop,  before  the  fac^  of  God — 
I  Even  Sinai  before  the  face  of  Gkxi,  the  Grod  of  Israel, 

^  if  hou  didst  shower  dowa  plentif al  blessing  O  Lord ; 

Thine  hantage  that  fainira,  thou  didst  wwirt  it         .  • 
Thy  host  establish^  itself  therein  ;        . ,  ' 

In  thy  goodness,  O  Lord,  tlK>a  preparedst  ivfor  the  wittsbed.  - 

Finally,  see  aH  the  rays  of  this  splendid  intrdduction  reflected  with 
undiimmshed  glory  in  the  ode  of  Habakkok : 

God  came  from  Teman, 

The  Holy  One  from  Mount  Paran.  j 

#  His  glory  icovered  the  heavens,  - 

The  earth  was  full  of  his  praise. 
His  brightness  was  as  the  sun ; 
Rays  darted  from  his  hands. 
And  these  were  the  veil  of  hia  miyesty  I 

Bat  tfie  moral  grandeur,  of  Moses  is  not  reached  in  any  of  tliese 
passages.    Thaf-single  line-— 

In  his  right  hand  fire ;  a  law  unto  them  I 

lights  up  the  whole  Mosaic- econmny.  In  the  turn  ^fatch  Habak- 
kuk  gives  to  the  objective  thoueht,  we  have  a  more  brilliant  imase 
inde^,  and  one  whose  splendor  is  not  surpassed  by  any  in  the 
Bible:  .        . 


Bays  darted  from  his  hands, 

Aad  these  WW  the  f«U  of  hk  Mdjeaty ! 
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Yet,  after  all,  this  is  bat  outward  glory  and  brightness,  cprrespond- 
ii^  to  Milton's  expression,  ^^  dark  throng  excess  of  light."  We 
admire  the  vision,  but  it  does  not  impress  like  the  thonght  of  Mose^ 
that  the  fire  of  God's  right  hand  blazed  into  the  consciences  of 
men. 

The  blessings  upon  the  tribes,  which  fonn  the  body  of  this  ode, 
must  have  given  it  peculiar  attraction  to  the  people*  The  predic- 
tions of  Jacob  hung  over  sonie  of  them  like  portentous  clouds. 
These  blessings  of  Moses,  Without  gainsaying  the  words  of  Jacob, 
greatly  encouraged  the  descendants  of  the  unworthy  sons  of  the 
Patriarch.  The  blessing  upon  Joseph,  so  ample  and  beautiful  in 
the  prophecy  of  his  father,  is  here  reiterated  in  much  the  same 
language,  andd^elt  upon  as  thoogh  the  soul  of  Moses  lingered 
with  Jacob  in  his  love  for  this  best  t)f  sons.  As  this  is  the  only 
instance  in  which  the  poetry  of  an  earlier  age  is  reflected  in  the 
odes  of  Moses,  it  may  be  well  to  qiiote  the  blessing  as  given  by 
each.  It  will  be  perceived  that  the  style  of  Js^cb  is  preserved  in 
Moses  throughout ;  (hat  some  of  the  hues  are  given  verbatim,  and 
that  the  prophecy^  is  repeated  in  exactly  the  same  nu;nber  of  dis- 
tichs.  ' 

/XC0B*8  BLBS8INO  UPON  JOSEPH. 

Out  of  the  hand  of  the  Mighty  One  o(  Jacob,  ^ 

From  thence,  from  the  ebepherd,  the  rock  of  IsmJ^ 

From  the  God  of  thy  fathers  who  helpad  Ihee, 

From  the  Ahnigfaty,  who  bleaeifid  thee, 

Shall  come  the  blessing  of  heaven  above. 

The  UMiDg  of  the^  deep^  which  iiedi  be&etth,         ^ 

The  blessing  of  the  breast,  and  of  the  womb. 

The  blessing  of  thy  father  exceeds  the  blessing  of  the  ancient  movaliun^ 

The  delight  and  ornament  of  the  ancient  hills  I 

Let  it  come  upon  the  head  of  Joseph, 

And  upon  the  crown  of  the  consecrated  one  of  his  bmthran. 

HOesS*  BXX8SIN0  I7P0M  JOSXPH. 

Blessed  of  Jehovah  be  his  land. 

With  the  most  precious  things  of  heaven ; 

With  dew,  and  with  the  deep  which  Jieth  beneath. 

And  with  the  m^t  precious  products  of  the  bun ;  '         ,       .  ' 

And  with  the  choicest  things  quickened  by  the  noon. 

And  with  the  grandest  things  of  the  ancient  mountains. 

And  with  the  most  exceUent  things  of  the  eternal  hil|s, 

And  with  the  richest  thingis  of  the  earth  and  her  fulness. 

And  let  the  blessiDg  of  him  that  dweUetb  in  the  thicket* 

Come  upon  the  head  of  Joseph,. 

Upon  the  crown  of  the  chosen  one  of  his  brethren. 

The  closing  passage  of  this  ode  has  peculiar  interest,  as  bein^ 
substantially  the  last  wprdff  of  Moses.  We  should  approach  it 
through  the  history  of  bi^  trials  ydA^  that^kle  and  seasuous  peo* 
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pie  whom  he  led  out  of  Egypt.  We  must  see  his  great  sotil  stnig* 
gling  to  express  its  emotions,  under  the  oppr^ssire  conyiction  that 
bis  people  could  Aot  appreciate  their  spintuality.  How  shall  he 
make  them  selisible  of  their  blessings  under  Jehovah  ?  By  what 
word  shall  he  rouse  them  to  make  their  calling  and  election  sure  t 
It  was  not  for  sach  a  mind,  however^  to  pass  away  in  disappoint- 
ment. It  emerges  at  length  from  all  cares,  and  doubts,  and  fore« 
bodings;  and  surely  never  did  the  sun  go  do^n  with  sweeter 
radiance  after  a  gloomy  and  tempestuous  day,  than  did  the  mind  of 
Moses,  gathering  about  it  the  promises  of  Grod,  and  sfa^ddiAg  in  hia 
last  looks  upon  Israel  the  smiles  of  faith*    ,    ^ 

Ther^  is  Done  like  God,  O  Jesbttrpa ! 

Who  rideth  nfon  Ihe  heavens  for  thy  helff 

And  in  his  majesty  upon  the  clouds. 

A  Tefnge  is  the  eternal  God ;  '  -<-  ^ 

And  an^meath.fhe  everiastinroms. 

He^cast  oat  the  enony  before  thee; 

And  said ;  destroy  them !  ,  .     ^ 

Isiael  dwelleth  safely,  and  alone ; 

The  eye  of  Jaeiob  is  upon  a  land  of  com  and'Whie, 

His  heaven  also  droppeth  dew.  "^ 

Happy  art  thoa,  O  Israel !  who  is  like  thee, 

A  people  hietaed  pi  Jehovah ;  • 

The  shield  of  thy  help. 

And  the  sword  of  thy  greatness ! 

Thine  enemies  shall  fawn  upon  thee. 

And  thou  sfaalt  trample  upon  the  high  places. 

Thus  indeed  close  ^11  the  «des  of  Moses*  Tbe^Jbiiye  al|  the 
same  purpose  (the  ti^ne  great  purpose  of  his  govemn^nt)  j  that  of 
leading  the  mindi^  of  the  people  to  recognise  Jehovah  aa.  ^eir  spi- 
ritual king,  Thtis  in  hi^  triu^iphal  ode  he  beajcs  ihem  forward  by 
a  series  <h  magnificent  images  until,  tbeii;  enemies  di^p^rsed,  he. 
plants  them  up<«.  God's  owa  mountain,  before 

The  tabenuicle  which  Jehdvah  hath  flrade  for  his  habitation, 
'  The  sanctuary  which  his  pwn  hands  have  built ; 

and  (here  he  bids  them  sing 

Jebcirah  is  kiag  for  ever  aad  ever !      ,  . 

In  the  great  ode  of  warning  und  reprin^and,  while  he  compels 
them  to  read  with  shame  and  horror  the  record  of  their  apostasies^ 
and  overwhelms  th^ni  with  the  terrors  of  an  mgty  God  5  he  vet 
s\i^ains  throughout  the  note  of  faith^  and  resolves  ^cAe  dreadfid 
passages  at  last  into  this  cheerful  cadence  : 

Befoice*  ye  trihes,  his  people  I 

For,  he  avengeth  the  hlood  of  his  servants;     .  ^ 

He  renders  vengeance  to  his  enemies ;. 

And  u^  propitious  to  hfe  people/ 

THino  asBixBy  YOL.  in.    no.  2.  K> 
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And  in  this  closing  ode^  where  the  love  which  his  full  heart  bore 
for  Israel,  overflows  in  the  sore  blessings  of  prophecy,  he  leaves 
them  as  his  dying  testimony  a  word  which  stands  against  the 
world: 

Happy  art  thoa,  O  Israel !  who  is  llk^  tbte, 
A  people  blef  sed  of  Jebovmb ! 

Can  we  wonder  that  the  songn  of  Moses  held  within  their  attrac- 
tion every  poetic  mind  of  his  nation  1  What  higher  office  had 
poetry  after  him^  than  to  prolong  his  strains  ?  ^^  Jehoyah^aid  unto 
Moses;  I  have  made  thee  a  Grod  linto  Pharaoh,  and  Aaron  shall 
be  thy  prophet."  In  the  same  relation,  virtually,  did  Moses  stand 
to  the  rulers  and  bards  of  Israel. '  He  was  a  God  amonp  them,  and 
the  poets  prophesied  for  him.  But  thoc^  wieldinjg  the  thunders 
of  Smai,  he  was  eminently  a  man  of  peao^  .  The  spirit  of  his  songs 
is  that  of  moral  heroism.  Xo  Moses  belonged  not  that  martial  he- 
roism which  infused  itself  into  the  poetry  of  the  subseouent  age ; 
that  zeal  for  religion  which  draws  the  sword  and*  cuts  on  the  right 
ear  of  the  enemy  of  .our  Lord ;  but  that  heroism  which  endufes  all 
things  for  righteousness'  sake,  and  stands  by  Christ  when  all  men 
forsake  him.  His  was  the  heroism  of  Christ  indeed,  which  heals 
the  wound  of  an  enemy,  and  calmly  meets  the  8ho<^  of  an  oppos- 
ing world.  The  laws  of  Moses  are  not  the  fairest  exponents  of 
his  character ;  they  were  laws  for  a  people  to  whose  reformation 
the  utmost  severity  was  essential.  His  lyrical  strains  give  us  his 
true  spirit ;  for  in  these  his  personal  feelings  find  expression. 
These,  as  we  have  saitf,  bespeak  His  ^irit,  emphatically  the  spirit 
of  Christ ;  nor  will  the  songs  of  any  of  the  later  poets  allow  us  to 
rank  prophet  or  bard  beside  him.  The  circumstances  of  his  death 
were  in  accordance  with  his  character;  and  exactly  as  a  heart 
imbued  with  the  spirit  of  his  poetry  could  wish. 

The  judgments  of  God  have  ever  a  two-fold  aspeeL  That 
Moses,  after  enduring  somuch  with  Ucael,  in  the  forty  years'  wan- 
dering in  the  wilderness,  ^ould  not  be  permitted  to  enter  the 
promised  land,  by  reason  of  his  sin  at  Meribah,  was  to  that  forget- 
ful people,  an  impressive  warning  that  their  apostasies  Ivere  written 
in  tiie  book  of  God's  remembrance;  But  the  goodness  of  the  de- 
cree towards  Moses  hinaself^  is  yet  more  impressive  than  its  severity. 

What  Jehovah  did  at  the  jEled  Sea  Mose^rCould  celebrate  in  songs 
of  triumph,  for  his  spiritual  eye  beheld  the  justice  of  God  divested 
of  passion.  But  how  could  b,e  have  sung  the  slaughter  of  the 
Cahaanites  1  We  can  conceive  of  such  a  massacre  being  permitted 
of  God,  upon  the  same  principlle  that  the  ^extermination  of  a  pes- 
tiferous tribe  of  animals  is  intrusted,  through  natural  laws,  to  some 
other  tribe  peculiarly  fitted  for  it  by  their  propensities;  but  that 
Jehovah  approved  those  passions  of  the  Israelites  which  gave  them 
a  mind  to  the  work,  is  incredible.    To  a  spiriti^  people,  such 
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license  could  never  be  granted  by  a  merciful  God ;  and  as  a  spi- 
ritual man^  Moses  .was  withdrawn  ere.  the  passions  of  his  peo^e 
were  let  loose.  . 

In  this  light  the  death  of  Moses  in  the  jaqd  of  his  ptlgrimagt, 
becomes  the  most  fitting  clos^  of  his  history,  and  puts  the  seal  of 
spiritual  beauty  upon  it  all.  No  man  knoweth  the-  place  of  his 
bipal ;  but  were  it  ours  to  build  his  -cenptc^h,  it  ^ould  be  on 
Pii^h,  whence  he  «aw  the  promised  land  ^  and  upon  it  should  be 
inscribed  the  words  of  Heitier :  "  We  rejoice  that  those  hands 
which  stretched  the  rod  over  the  Red  Sea,  which  ireceivedtheLaw 
from  Sinai,  and  which  built  the  sanctuary,  were  not  stained  with 
the  Uood  of  the  Canaanites,  and  even  in  the  battle  of  the  Amale- 
kites  were  raised  only  in  prayer.'^ 

The  age  of  the  Judges  was(  emphatically  an  age  ol  violence. 
The  people  were  forsaken  of  the  moral  heroism  of  Moses;  yet  did 
tliose  passing  events  i^hich  awakened  mat^al  heroism^  favor  a  lofty 
and  impassioned  poetry.  In  a  quotation  from  the  Book  of  Jasher 
we  find  the  eerm  of  much  splendid  imagery  in>the  later  poets.  It 
aeemsthat  the  victory  of  Joshua  over  the  Amorites  at  Gibeon,  was 
favored  by  some  remarkable  phenomenon  in  the  heavens,  and 
Gimsummated  by  a  textile  hail  storm.  The  event  waa  oelebrated 
by  some  poet  of  the  time ;  and  the  historian,  in  place,  introduces  a 
quotation  £rom  the  ^ng,  wherein  the  poet  imakes  Joshua,  the  battie 
nero,  command  (he  sun  and  moon,  as  the  rear  guard  of  his  armyr 

«t  Sttn,  stand  thoa  still  upon  Giltecm  ! 
And  thou  moon,  in  the  valley  of 'Ajalon!  ^ 
And  the  sun  stood  still, 
And  the  moon  stayed. 
Until  the  people  ^ere  avenged  upon  their  enemies.^  t 

rt  is  a  beautiful  characteristic  of  the  Hebirew  P|petry  (to  which  we* 
shall  refer  more  fuUy  in  the  close),  that  it  subjects  all  the  powers 
and  forms  bf  nature  to  the  service  of  God;  and  ascribes  to  them 
the  emotions  of  conscious  worshippenb  iThere  are  no  ascriptions 
of  praise  to  the  heavenly  orbs  in  jBible  poetry:  against  such  the 
Hebrew  poets  were  warned  by  Moses  to  ^'  take  heed,'^*  lest  they 
ahoul4  run,  into  idolatry.'  The  earliest  reference  to  the ,  sun  is 
moreover  the  most  poetical  imaginable*  .  He  is  Crod's  vicegerent 
to  rule  tibe  day ;  ihe  moon  also  is  the  guardian  of  the  nigfat.^  The 
stars  are  Gqd's  host ;  at  one  time  his  ch(Mr,  as  at  the  Jaying  of  the 
foundations  of  the  earth ;  when       . 

The' morning  tfara  sang  together,  i. 

"     And  all  the  sond  of  God  shouted  for  joy.  < 

Again  his  army,  which  he  marshals  iq>on  the  sky,  numbers,  and 

csSh  by  name.9 
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That  these  beavenlj  ministers  should  be  directed  of  Grod  to  sqc* 
cor  the  armies  of  Israel,  was  an  idea  from  earliest  time  perfectly 
congenial  to  Hebrew  mind ;  and  sudh  a  conception,  once  embodied 
in  their  poetry^  would  naturally  become  a  favorite  otte.  We  may 
trace  this  idea  all  through  the  poetry  of  the  Bible ;  acnd  it  is  inte- 
resting to  see  what  beautiful  phases  it  assumes  as  it  shines  out 
through  different  minds.  Thus  the  poet  of  Gibeon  represents  the 
smn  and  moon  as  statndihg  still  at  the  command  of  Joshua ;  but  they 
only  linger  over  the  batde  field  as  silent  witnesses  of  the  fight  In 
the  song  of  Deborah,  we  see  the  stars  suddenly  seized  with  military 
ardor,  and  rushing  into  the  convict : 

From  heaven  they  fought! . 

The  stars  in  their  counes  fought  against  Sisera.n      .. 

David  represents  the'sun  as  encamped  ainid  tiie  ptar^  upon  the 
heavenly  plain : 

In  iMsk  hath  he  set  a  pavilion  for  the  sim ;  ^ 

and  here  also  we  se^  the  sun  as  a  hero  in  the  r^ce. 

Habakkuk  makes  a  finer  use  of  the  figure  than  aoy«  He  is  re- 
hearsing those  rumors  of  Jehovah  which  had  made  him  afraid; 
and  after  describing  the  descent  of  Clod  upon  Sinai,  and  hispasaage 
through  the  desert^  he  thus  sets  forth  the  acei&e  at  Gibeon: 

The  sun  and  moon  s|6od  still  in  their  tents ; 

As  (i^t  thine  arrows  fleWy 

As  brightneps  the  glitter  of  the  spear^ 

f 

What  the  poet  of  Gibeon  asciibes  to  the  word  of  Joshua,  is  here 

J)re8ented  as  the  effect  of  a  grander  cause.    Jehovah  himself  comes 
brth  to  the  conflict,  and  in  awe  of  him  the  sun  and  moon  hide' 
themselves  in  their  tents,  while  his  arrows  fill  the  sky. 

The  song  of  Deborah  demands  our  attention  as  th^  nM>del  of  its 
kiAd,  and  as  embodvlng  the  spirit  of  the  age  of  Judg^.  The  beM 
commentary  upon  the  ode  Were  a  good  translation ;  but  its  length 
forbids  us  to  introduce  it  here  in  full.  From  the  passage  already 
quoted  it  will  be  seen  that  a  high  moral  sublimity  may  he  allowed 
to  the  introduction ;  but  the  wxiy  of  the  ode  is  all  ablaze  witt 
martial  passion.  When  we  consider  that  the  army  were  in  the 
very  flush  of  victory  ;  that  the  people  had  come  forth  firom  all  sid^ 
to  welcome  the  returning  ones  with  jubilee  shout;  and  that  D^« 
borah  and  Barak  stood  before  the  nation  in  that  hour  as  did  Moses 
and  Miriam  at  the  Red  Sea ;  we  cau  well  ilnagine  that  this  song 
of  Deborah's  must  have  Aroused  to  the  highest  pit(^  of  enthusiasm 
the  princes,  judges,  aitny,  and  people,  to  whom  she  succe^vely 
appeals.    She  wheels  and  charges  upon  tribe  after  tribe,  with  m 
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mpidity  of  flying  artillery ;  commenda  the  brave ;  satirizes  the 
cowardly  ^  corses  th^  unwUliog  Meroz,  and  taunts  the  conquered 
foe.  The  star?  rush  down  beside  her  mto  battle ;  the  river  swells 
and  raves,  and  swallows  up  her  enemies ;  again  is  she  in  the  midst 
of  the  fight — on  marches  her  soul  against  the  mighty ;  and  before 
her  kings  and  heroes  flee !  It  was  indeed  a  time  for  glorifying  5  and 
in  the  burning  patriotism  of  the  ode,  we  find  that  element  which 
purifies  a  corrupt  people>  and  makes  them  ready  for  the  service  of 
Grod  as  their  national  king.  But  what  shall  we  say  to  this  com* 
mendation  of  Jael,  who  so  terribly  fulfilled  the  letter  of  the  com- 
mandment, in  heaping  coals  of  fire  upon  the  head  of  her  enemy 
by  giving  him  Arink  1 

Blessed  above  women  be-  J&el, 
The  wife  of  Heber  the  Kenite ; 
Blessed  above  the  dwellers  in  tents. 
He  asked  water ;  she  ^ve  him  milk  ; 
.She  broaght  him  curd  in  a  lordly  difh. 
She  9eizM  with  her  hand  npon  the  nail. 
With  her  right  hand  the  heavy  hammer ; 
And  she  smote  Sisera,  bruised  his  head. 
Struck  and'pierced  through  his  temples. 
Between  her  feet  he  sank,  he  fell,  he  lay^ 
.  Balw«e|i  bar  feet  he  sank,  he  fell ; 
And  where  ha  iaiik»Ntheie  fell  he,  aUin. 

Having  feasted  her  revenue  in  the  tent  of  Jael^  she  passes  to  the 
chaml^r  of  the  mother  of  the  tnurdered  man ;  who,  unconscious 
of  bereavement,  solaces  herself  with  her  maidens  in  the  delay 
of  Sisera,  with  fancy  pictures  of  the  triumphal  procession  of  the 
spoil.  For  refinement  of  triumph  ovef  a  prostrate  foe,  where  is 
there  another  strain  like  this  ? — 

The  mother  of  Sisera  looks  from  the  window. 
She  caMs  throagh  the  lattice; 
Why  are  his  chariots  so  long  in  coming  ? 
Why  loiter  the  steps  6f  his  horses? 
The  wise  among  her  noble  women  answer; 
Yea,  she  herself  answers  her  own  word ; ' 
Will  they  not  find',  diride  the  spoil, 
A  maiden  or  two  to  every  man ;.     '    . 
Spoil  of  variegated  gsmnents  for  Sisera ;  r  . 

Vari^f^ted  and  embroidered  gaHnents 
F(^  the  neck  of  every  spoil-sharer  ? 

Then,  as  if  she  saw  the  thunderbolt  descend  upon  the  Tain  dreamer 
«he  exclaims :  '    ' 

So  perish  all  thine  enemies,  0  Jehovah ! 

Were  reproof  of  ti;eachery  treason  towards  the  Ood  of  batdes,  that 
dhe  must  thus  gloat  upon  the  body  of  the  murdered  one  1  Were  a 
womanly  pity  for  that  bereaved  mother,  a  guilty  weakness,  that 
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the  must  stealthily  watch  her  dandling  the  bright  embroidered  gar- 
ments for  her  son ;  no  more  to  return,  altti !  and  then  as  the  dread- 
ful tidings  reach  ber^  droWn  her  wails  in  the  exulting  shout? — 

So  perish  all  thine  eaemies,  O  Jehovah  I 

The  sp^it  of  the  ode,  as  contrasted  with  the  odes  of  Moses,  is  pain- 
fully obvious*  IJeborah  lives  Jigain  in  Joan  of  Arc,  the  mother  of 
a  nation,  but  mother  of  no  man.  When  we  behold  these  unsexed 
heroes,  rushing  like  angels  of  destructioti  over  the  battle  field,  with 
^ming  eye,  and  sword  drunk  with  the  blood  of  enemies ;  and  then 
turn  to  the  peaceful  attitude  of  Moses,  whose  hands  in  the  hour  of 
conflict  are  uplifted  only  in  prayer ;  we  feel  that  the  hero  of  the 
battle  field,  even  in  a  holy  'Cause>  is  less  lavored  of  God  and  less 
approved  indeed^  than  he  who  is  called  away  to  save  his  nation  by 
his  prayers* 

We  have  said  that  the  ode  of  Deborah  embodies  the  spirit  of 
the  age  of  Judged.  Yet,  over  th6se  troubled  years  there  floats  one 
song  of  gladness.  How  exultingly  rises  the  thanksgiying  of  Han- 
nah.' ^ 

My  hwti  rejoices  in  Jehovah ; 

Throai[h  Jehovah  is  my  hom  exalted. 

He  ham  opened  my  BKmth  hefoie  miiit  aacmies; 

For  I  leJQice  ia  thy  saivatioo. 

There  is  none  holy  like  Jehovah ; 

For  there  is  none  beside  thee* 

And  ao  rock  lil^e  our  God. 

Here  breathes  again  the  spirit  of  Moses ;  a  pure,  uplifted,  heroic 
faith,  divested  of  passion,  yet  glowing  with  thought  and  feeling. 
How  many  a  heart  has  gone  forth  to  Ciod  in  this  very  song  con*^ 
secrated  afresh  as  it  reappears  in  the  song  of  Mary !'  The  occa- 
sion of  it  was  the  dedication  to  God  of  a  oiild  of  promise.  At  the 
door  of  the  tabernacle  stand  rapine  and  lust ;  no  sacrifice  (of 
acceptable  praises  invites  thither  tne  good  ;  but  within  is  that  con- 
secrated child  girded  with  a  linen  ephod,  and  ministering  before 
the  Lord.  The  yearly  present  of  a  little  coat  toucbin^ly  reminds 
us  that  she  whose  song  had  promised  peace  to  Israel^  stiU  watches 
for  its  coming  through  Grod^s  blessing  upon  her  boy.  Darker  and 
darker  grow  the  days  of  evil.  The  dissolute  priests  are  cut  off  in 
the  flower  of  their  youth ;  the  unfaithful  Eli  dies  under  the  tidinss 
that  the  ark  of  God'  is  taken.  The  glory  has  departed  from  Israel. 
But  in  a}l  this  God  remen^bers  Hannah.  Her  song  of  thanksgiving 
was  accepted ;  and  3amuel  her  son  became  the  restorer,  of  Israel. 

What  Solon  was  to  the  Athenians,  that  was  Samuel  to  the 

Israelites.     He  found  them  stupified  with  fear  of  the  Philistines, 

and  lost  to  those  noble  sentiments  wfaieht  in  the  first  enjoyment  of 

the  iustitutions  of  Moses  in  the  promised  iand^  marked  them  as  a 

'l(daia.9.'         -  •Ltikel:41 
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cho^n  people. .  His  work  was  to  reyive .  those  cincient  statutes 
where  they  had  become  a  dead  letter,  and  to  breathe  into  them 
that  spirit  which,  under  Moses,  made  them  the  salyalion  of  the 
people.  But  in  this  he  necessarily  revived,  those  deli^tful  festi- 
vals, which^^ove  all  other  instituti6ns,  were  the  means  of  tmiting 
and  elevating  the  people.  These  festivals,  it  is  well  known, 
abounded  with  religious  and  patriotic  song;s ;  for  the  idea  of  liberty 
Was  the  soul  of  each;  and  liberty  felt,  mates  all  people  sing. 
Indeed,  song  is  the  dialect  of  freedom ;  the  natural  language  oi 
patriotic  sentiment.  By  what  means  had  Mose$  first  awakened 
the  enthusiasm  of  his  people  in  the  acknowledgment  of  Jehovah 
as  their  king?  By  his  triumphal  ode  at  the  Red  Sea.  And  what 
was  his  last  direction  to  them,  when  before  his  propheftic  eye  there 
padsed  the  scenes  6S  their  coming  af>ostasie$,  subju^tion,  and 
woe1  He  wrote  a  song,  and  spake  it  in  the  ears  of  Joshua,  and 
bade  them  learn  it)  that  the  «on^  should  be  a  witness  for  JehdVah 
ligaitist  them,  and  awaken,  it  might'be,  some  wholesome  shame  in 
them  when  reduced  to  the  worst.  Slumbered  thefe  no  poetic  fire 
inr  Samuel}  son  of  Hahnaib  ?  Behold  him  looking  abroad  upon  his 
oppressed  people  frpm.the  Hill  of  God.  Around  him  ^ther  a 
band  of  youth  called  prophetli ;  in  their  hands  are  psalteries,  and 
tabrets,  and  pipes,  and  harps.'  This  ^^schopl  of  prophets^'  is  a 
school  of  bards;  their  office  to  sound  into  the  ears  of  the 'people, 
and  Send  home  to  their  consciences  the  Son^  of  Moses;  to  re- 
kindle their  expiring  patriotism  by  those  heroic  odeshianded  down 
in  the  book  of  Jehovah's  wars,  the  book  of  Jasher^  and  by  songs 
c(^lnposed  it  may  be  by  Samuel  himself,  adapted  to  the  Existing 
exigencies  of  the  nation.  Such  a  band  of  prophets,  fresh  from  the 
instruction  of  Samuel,  going  forth  to  pervade  the  land  with  patri- 
otic song,,  and  to  rehearse  tne  wonderful  acts  of  Jehovah  in  their 
earlier  history,  could  not  fail  to  rally  the  people  with  tothusiasm 
under  the  banner  of  the  God  of  Israel.  Saul  heard  them,  to  feel, 
a$  by  the  inspiration  of  Gfod,  the  dignity  and  sacredhess.of  his 
office ;  the  people-  heard  them  to  revere ;  for  their  astonishment 
that  a  man  hke  Saul  should  chant  with  the  prophets,  tells  us  that  the 
popular  sentiment  admitted  only  such  as  wefe  of  clean  hands  and 
pure  hearts,  to  a  station  at  once  so  mighty  for  the  elevation  of  the 
pec^le,  and  so  liable  to  abuse.  It  matters  little  that  the  heroic 
8ong$  of  the  a^  of  Samuel  have  not  been  handed  down  to  us. 
The  songs  of  Moses  and  Deborah,  models  <>f  their  kind,  embody- 
ing all  that  entered  into  the  religious  and  martial  heroism  of  the 
nation,  and  the  songs  of  the  subsequent  devotional  age,  have  been 
preserved  to  us ;  and  from  these  we  lecfrn  all  that  is  of  importance 
respecting  the  character,  history,  and  ruling  influences  of  that 
people.  -We  need,'  however,  to  appreciate  the  use  of  patriotic 
song  under  Samuel,  in  order  to  feel  ourselves  borne  by  an  easy 

1 1  8am.  1(X 
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and  natural  transition  from  the  heroic  to  the  devotional  age  of 
Hebrew  Song. 

Loyalty,  with  the  Uebrew/was  allegiance  to  God  as  their 
invisible  lung.  They  gloried  in  Jehovah  as  their  lawgiver,  ruler| 
and  national  defence.  He  was  also  *^  the  Lord  of  Hosts ;"  ^^  th^ 
Hero  of  Battles  ;'*  "  the  God  of  Nation?. ^^  He  "  whet  his  glitter- 
ing swordy"  and  made  it^^  drunk  with  the  blood  of  the  enemies 
of  Israel.^'  In  every  way  the  cause  of  the  nation  was  the  cause 
of  God.  Snch  being  the  popular  conceptions  of  the  Most  High  in 
the  Mosaic  age,  we  readily  see  how  the  heroic  and  martial  ^ongs 
which  enlisted  the  heiarts  of  the  people  in  the  celebiration  of  Jeho* 
vah^as  tb^ir  national  king,  should  prepare  them  to  celebrate  his 
moral  attribute,  as  their  judge. 

Patriotism  is  ejasily  modulated  into  devotion,  and  in  the  case  of 
the  Hebrews^  it  was  but  passing  on  to  realize  in  their  national 
king,,what  the  spiritual  eye  mi^t.  ever  haye  discerned  through 
the  terrible  acts  of  bis  natural  powi&r,  a  spiritual  deliverer  and  li0rd« 
With  this  preparation  for  the  change  x^ame  the  true  devotional 
poet.  Before  the  suffering  Saul  there  stands  a  minstrel.  .  He  ,is 
^^  ruddy  withal,  of.a  beautuut  countenknee,  and  fair  U]^  look  upon." 
The  youngest  son  of  a  shepherd,  he  has  been,  called  from  bis 
flocks  to  refresh  Saul  when  the  evH  spirit  was  upon  him,  ^^  for  tfajd 
lad  was  a  cunning  player  upon  the  harp,"  ^^  And  when  the  evil 
spirit  of  the  Lord  was  upon  Saul,  the  minstrel  took  a  harp  an4 

Eiayed  witl^  bis  hand,  so  Saul  was  refreshed  and  made  well," 
ut  not  from  S^ul  alone;  from  our  hearts  also  has  that  minpti^I 
dispelled  an  evil,  spirit.  On  ^ow  many  wretched  hecurts  have  his 
peace  iiot^s  fallen !  How  many  have  they  borne  frcmi  sorrow^s 
depths  io  heaven's  gates  in  rapt  devotion !  Their  sbund  bath  g<me 
out  through  all  the  earth.  No  bosom  sa  wretched,  no  heart  so 
dead  to  q>iritual  joy,  but  it  shall  be  refreshed  and  made:  well,  i^ 
like  the  afflicted  Saul,  it  cry :  "  Le]t  David  stand  before  me*" 

To  David,  called  "  the  sweet, singer  of  Israel^"  we  owe  a  body 
of  lyrics  which  foe  nearly  three  thousand  years  have  proved  tfaie 
heart  songs  of  the  people  of  Grod.  Yet  did  David  not  come  down  to 
us  from  heaven ;  bis  are  not  angel  sonss.  D;avid  arose  ^to  us 
from  the  fields  of  Palestine,  and  was  made  rich  in  soul  with  human 
sympathies  by  reaspn  of  peculiar  afflictions.  This  blending  of 
natural  instrumentalities  with  inspiration  is  always  a  pleasine  dis-^ 
covery  to  reflecting  minds;  and  is  secretly  the  charm  of  Bible 
poetry  for  all.  David's  history^  therefor^  has  much  to  do  with  his 
poetry.  Standing  before  Saul,  he  is  already  a  skilful  player  upoa 
the  harp.  His  fame  had  reached  the  court  while  he  was  out  a  lad 
tending  his  father's  sheep.  Why,  it  may  be  asked,  could  none  be 
found  among  the  pupils  of  Samuel  whose  music  might  refresh  the 
king  1  Was  Dayid  himself  one  of  those  prophets  %  Whether  this 
be  so  or  not,  matters  little  in  the  question  of  his  indebtedness  to 
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the  great  reformer.  Sqch  a  body  of  prophets  as  appear  to  us  under 
the  administration  of  Samuel,  M?i^  poetry  and  music  for  the  end 
of  national  awakening,  post  have  affected  more  or  less  directly, 
every  poetical  mind  m  the  nation;  ap^  vehen  walking  abroad  m 
the  now  quiet  valleys  of  Judea,  we  find  David^  the  lad  so  fair  to 
look  upon,  singing  his  pastorals,  we  claim  him  at  once  as  a,  sweet 
vdid  flower,  for  the  flourishing  crown  of  Samuel.  We  may  allow 
to  David*s  harp  some  power  of 'itself  upon  the  frantic  monarch, 
but  more,  .probably,  is  to  be  attributed  to  his  ^ngs ;  for  neither  the 
Egyptians,  Hebrews,  nor  Greeks,  possessed  instruments  of  much 
coinpass,  or  made  any  account  of  music  independe^it  of  singing  or 
dancing.  The  same  is  true  of  the  .Orientals'  of  the  present  day^ 
Doubtless  Saul  found  in  .David  a  sympathizing  t^nj^rotTi^o^ore  ;  and 
charmed  with  the  lad  of  beautiful  countenapce,  he  was  ever 
refreshed  by  his  performance.  Then,  too,  when  David  killed 
Goliah,  the  first  im^se  of  Saul  was  that  of  unbounded  admiration^ 
and  ^^he  loved  him  so  that  he  would  let  \^\m  go  no  more  to  his 
father's  house*''  But  so  soon. as  David  became  Saul's  rival  before 
the  army,  then  Saul  hated  him:  From  that  hour  the  stituns  which 
aforetime  had  soothed,  exasperated ;  and  twic6  did  he  seek  to 
smite  David  to  the  wall  with  his  javelin.  Upon  this  our  minstrel 
fled  from  the  court  of  Saul,  and  the  evil  spirit  juled  there  unre* 
strained,  until  the  monarch  fell  upon  Oilboa.  From  the  same 
period  we  may  date  the  influence  of  David  upon  the  poetry  of  his 
nation.  To  the  persecutions  of  ^is  tyrant  we  owe  tome  of  his 
most  touching  lync8>  composed  as  a  solace  in  his  exile,  and  afters- 
wards  used  in  divine  worship.  These  songs  are  seventeen  m  all, 
and  lie  scattered  through  the  whole  Books  of  Psalms.  But  before 
opening  that  collection  of  devotional  lyrics,  for  which  some  *^  pre- 
liminary observations^  are  recjuired.  let  ua  turn  to  that  beautiful 
ele^^  in  which  the  fugitive  minstrel  so  nobly  renders  good  for  evil 
to  nis  pec^ecutor. 

The  soQg  of  David  on  the  death  of  Saul  and  Jonathan  is 
r^arded  by  Lowth,  and  by  all  tasteful  scholars  after  him,  as  un- 
rivalled among  the  elegies  oJTany  nation.  Its  passion  and  sudden 
changes  are  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  working  of  the  heart 
in  de^  affliction.  Sorrow  knowd  nothing  of  logic.  It  is  fitM 
and  all^xacdng,  delighting  in  wild  fancies  (often  the  more  unrea^ 
sonable  seen^ingly,  the  more  true) ,  and  not  until  allowed  the  most 
unrestrained  expression  will  it  heed  the  consolation  of  Sympathy. 
Thus,  although  the  song  commences  in  a  subdued  strain : 

Beaaty  of  fsrael !  shun  uponi  tlie  high  places  1 
and  though  the  chorus  advances  with  soothing  response } 

Chffms,    Alas'!  how  Are  the  heroes  fallen !  ^ 

yet  instantly  all  is  changed*  The  dreadful  thought  that  Us  anguish 
18  the  joy  of  his  foes  rushes  upon  hini,  and  he  breaks  forth : 
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Tell  it  nqt  in  Gath, 

Publiah  it  not  in  the  streets  of  Askelon  ! 
Lest  the  daughters  of  the  Ph^istiiies  lejoioe 
Lest  the  daughlers  of  the  uoeircumcieea  triamph. 

He  then  Tents  ttebitteriieas  of  his  heart  upon  the  unfiling  moUnr 
tains  as  though  they  were  the  cause  of  his  affliction : 

Oh  you,  ye  jnoontaias  ^f  Gilboa,  let  no  dew» 
No  rain  upon  you,  no  fields  of  offering. 
For  there  the  shield  of  the  mighty  was  cast  away. 
The  shield  of  Saul,  as  of  one  not  anointedwith  oi|. 

In  the  remainder  of  the  song  "we  perceive  a  constant  alternation 
between  grief  an^  admirktion  for  the  fallen  ones ;  and  a  like 
alternation  between  the  prolonged  elegiac  st^za,  and  the  concise 
outbursts  of  praise. 

from  the  Uood  of  the  slain, 
From  the  fat  of  the  mighty, 
Th^  bow  of  Jonathan  turned  not  hsutk^ 
The  s word  of  Saul  returned  not  empty. 
Saul  and  Jonathan  were  lovely  and' pleasant  in  their  lives* 
And  in  their  de^,  they  were  not  separated. 

They  were  swiiter  than  ei^les. 

They  were  stroq$er  than  lions. 
Daoghtiera of  Israel!  wee^  ye  for  Saut^     \ 
Who  clothed  you  in  beantilul  purple. 
And  decked  your  appBiel  with  ornaments  oljloUL 

Ckonts.    J^asffaatnttretheleroesinthsmidstrfiketfaMUl 
O,  Jonathan  thou  art  slain  uppn  the  higbplapesl 
I  am  distrei^  for  thee,  my  brother  Jonathan* 

Sweet  wast  thou  to  me,    .  ^ 

Wonderful  thy  love! 

Stronger  than  woman's  love. 

Chorus.    Atas!  fallen  are  the  heroet  f 

And  the  i^eapons  cf  war  feruhid  /  '  ' 

It  is  suggested  by  Koster,  in  his  essay  on  ^^  The  tragic  quality  6f 
the  friendship  of  David  and  Jonathan,''  ^  that  the  linefr— 

Saul  and  Jpnathan^  lovely  and  pleasant  in  their  lives. 
And  in  d«BLth  not  separated,  . 

may  refer  to  their  conduct  towards  each  other,  and  be  thiuia  vindi- 
cation of  the  name  .of  Jonathan  from  the  charge  of  logh  treason,  of 
which  his  father  at  one  iime  suspected  him«  Saul  was  not  lorely 
in  his  life ;  but  it  may  have  been,  that 

<     Saul  and  Jona&anitewr«  (fear  fo  eocA  oMsr  ffi /ffe  ; 

surely,  no  treason  slumbered  in  that  noble  heart  of  Jonathan's. 

The  sojig  was^  called  the  ^'  Song  of  the  Bow,''  probably  from  its 
laudatory  notice  of  the  bow  of  Jonathan.  The  fact  that  it  was 
preserved  in  the  Book  of  Jasher,^  confirms  the  supposition  started 
by  the  former  quotation  from  that  work,  that'  the  Ibook,  like  die 
^  **  Selectioiis  flom  the  German,  by  Perk  db  Edwards,'' p.  80.'        *  1  Sam.  1 :  18. 
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Book  of  Jehovah's  war^,  was  a  compilation  of  songs  available  for 
the  elevation  and  control  of  popular  sentiment. 

A  consideration  of  the  characteristics  of  the' Book  of  the  "Psalmsi 
which  mav  be  termed  the  Hebrew  Anthology^  and  which  embodies 
not  onlv  Uie  most  extensive,  but  in  some  respects  the  best  effusions 
of  the  Hebrew  niuse,  would  carry  us  toolar  from  our  present  limits, 
and  must  be  considered  at  Mother  time. 


ARTICLE  VII. 

GROUNDS.  OP   A  CHRISTIAN'S  CONFIDENCE  IN  THE  GOODNESS 
AND  EQUITY  OF  THE  WVINE  ADMINISTRATION. 

9j  RarBotsMr  W.  LamdiSi  BkbMTyN.J. 

<^  If  the  foundations  be  destroyed,  what  can  the  righteous  do  V^ — 
is  ai^  expression,  the  im{)ort  of  which  is  not  unfrequently  realized 
bv  the  true  believer,  while  passin|^  through  the  ever  varying  and 
oheu  cbrkened.  scenes  of  lus  earthly  pilgrimage.'  In  the  imper- 
fection which  attaches  to  tti^s  world  ii\its  ^Uen  condition,  it  would 
be  seekhigf  ^<  ^pes  of  thorns^  and  figs  of  thistles,'*  to  look  for, 
from  depraved  man,  an  unfaltering  continuance  in  the  exercise  of 
the  highest  degree  of  faith  in  Grod,  and  of  love  to  him,  and  to  all 
his  commands  and  proceedings  ;  for  it  is  the  design  of  the  disci- 
pline through  which  the  Christian  passes  during  his  abode  on 
earth,  to  lead  him  to  the  possession  of  these  graces ;  and  tintil  they 
are  attained,  the  very  necessity  x)f  his  circumstances  compels  a 
perpetual  alternation  between  his  hopes  and  fears,^  his  sorrows  and 
nis  jo3rs* 

Now  it  is  true,  that  all  the  promises  of  Ood  are  ^^^ea  and  a^ien 
in  Christ  Jesus  ^'^  and  al^  that  t)iose,  at  least,  which  contain  an 
assurance  of  heavenly  favor  and  protection  in  the  present  life,  and 
of'  salvation  in  the  life  to  come,  belong  to  each  individual  specifi- 
cally^  of  Christ's  family  on  earth,  as  really  as  they  belong  to  the 
church  generally ;  and  hence  it  is  also  true  that  Christians  should 
n6t  hesitate  to  apply  them  to  their  condition,  as  they  find  them  to 
be  applicable.  What  God  has  promised,  cannot  be  too  strongly 
confided  in,  for  he  always  meant  to  promise  just  what  he  has  pro- 
mised; and  we  cannot  honor  him  more,  than  by  reposing  the 
most  implicit  rebance  in  his  declarations.'    And  further ;  it  is 
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likewise  true,  that  it  is  not  only  the  ilutj,  but  the  privile^  of  ererj 
one  thus  to  confide  in  these  ^^  great  and  precious  ptoouses,^  w^ 
truly  seta  before  him  all  Grod's  Word  as  the  rule  of  his  feith  and 
life ;  taking  the  precepts  and  approved  examples  as  his  guide,  and 
applying  the  threatenings  to  drive  him  nearer  to  Christ.  No  self- 
deceiver  or  hypocrite  can  make  such  a  use  of  ^e  Bible  as  thi3 ; 
and  the  soul  that  does  thus  en>ploy  it  is  entitled  jto  the  promises.  It 
is  his  privilege  through  Christ,  to  apply  any  one  of  them  to  his  own 
case,  that  will  suit  his  circumstances,  however  sorrowful  and  a£Uc- 
tive  those  circumstances  may  be.  He  may,  with  perfect  confidence, 
plead  that  prondse  at  the  throne  of  Grace,  as  he  would  present  its 
own  genuine  bill  to  the  bank  that  had  issued  it.;  and  he  needgiever 
fear  mat  the  demand  will  be  unanswered.  He  may  in  the  fullest 
manner  believe  that  ^^  all  things  work  together  for  good  to  them 
that  love  Ood ;"  and  that  conseijuently  mey  shall  ^o  work  toge- 
ther for  his  good :  or,  when  in  the  midst  of  the  greatest  sorrow 
and  affliction,  he  may  with  joyful  hope  call  to  mind  that  glorious 
promise,  which,  for  thousands  of  years,  has  cheered^  successive 
generations  of  tibe  children  of  Grod,  amid  all  the  darkness  and  dis» 
tress  of  their  journey  tbtoilgh  earth's  wilderness  to  th^  inheritance 
in  heaven : 

**  Fear  thou  not,  for  I  am  with  Aee ;     .  v 
^  Be  not  dismaved,  for  I  am  thy  God. 

I  will  strengthen  thee ;  yea,  t  will  help  thee ; 

Yea,  I  will  uphold  thee  with  the  right  haad  of  niy  rightooanesa'^ 

All  this  is  oonfessedly  true ;  and  yet  the  reflectiiig  mind  is,  not* 
withstanding,  oflen  seriously  perplexed,  while  scanmng,  or  merely 
noticing^  the  order  of  events  which  obtains  in  this  world.  Thu 
perplexity  the  jhous  Psalmist  felt,  and  aU  ei^erimental  Christians 
(as  well  as  all  other  reflecting  minds)  more  or  less  realize.  While 
thip  perplexity  is  felt  in  its  full  force,  its  cattsc;s,  gener^Iy,  are  but 
vaguely  hinted ;  lest  even  die  slightest  Intimation  of  it  should  seem 
to  mfer  a  doubt  as  to  the  goodness  or  equity  ot  the  Divine  Admi^ 
nistration.  In  our  present  state  of  temptation  and  sin,  our  fears  and 
apprehensions  will  be  often  excited ;  and  doubts  will  arise  which 
strike  at  the  very  foundation  of  the  believer's  hopes.  WiUiess  the 
case  of  Asaph,  Ps..7 : 3,  and  of  Halyburton  and  Payson ;  and  q[  that 
almost  inspired  man,  John  Bunyan.  It  is  more  easy  to  say,  that 
all  such  apprehensions  and  doubttf  should  be  at  once  silencedi  than 
it  is  always  to  dose  up  the  mind  against  them.  Still,  a  calm  con- 
sider^ition  of  the  ^vhole  subject)  without  transcending  the  proper 
limits  of  human  investigation,  will  evince  that,  in  the  strange  and 
awful  phenomena  which  we  witness  in  this  state  of  being,  there 
is  notninp;  to  justify  either  the  cavils  of  a  sceptical  philosophy^ 
jmifessed^  fbuxided  upon  them,  or  to  shake  the  ground  of  a  'Cbr»- 
tian's  confidence  in  the  perfect  goodness  of  His  government,  who 
administers  the  affairs  of  this  fallea  world. 
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When  Arniotle  remarked,  that  ^^no  man  alone  is  a  whole  man" 
(bj  which  be  means  that  no  one  is  capable  of  contemplating  a  sub- 
ject in  all  its  aspects)  j  he  utter^  a  sentiment  which  the  writer  feels 
to  be  pr^emtnently  true  in  his  own  case.  The  subject  is^  however, 
of  transcendent  importance  at  the  present  time^  when  by  mistaken 
friends,  noless^than  by  secret  and  open  enemies,  so  many  efforts 
are  made  to  lessen  our  confidence  ib  the  dtatefnents  of  Ood's  Word. 
And- hoping  that  the  attention  of -others  may.  be  called  specifically 
to  a  considerati()n  of  the  same,  I  shall  proceed  briefly  to  enumerate 
fltranm  proceedings  of  the  Almighty  Goyemor  in  reference  to  our 
world,  and  which  would  seem,  on  a  superficial  view,  to  impair  our 
confidence  in  bis  goodness,  his  wisdom  or  his  power;  and 
secondly  show,  that  they  fuirnish  no  grounds  to  iu9tHy  the  cavils  of 
infidelitj,  or  to  impair  our  confidence  in  the  Ood  wtio  baa  revealed 
himself  to  mankind  in  the  Bible. 

I.  In  enumeratili^  the  difficulties  referred  to,  we  shell  endeavor 
to  state  them  in  their  full  strength. 

1.  N^tiir^l  di^rder  and  moral  evil  have  obtabed  an  entrance 
into  the  tmiverse  while  under  the  government  bf  a  good,  and 
righteous,  and  all-powerful  God.  Was  he  not  bound  by  a  regard 
to  the  happiness  of  his  creatures  to  prevent  this  ? 

3.  Another  singularly  mysterious  arrangefixent  of  God  is,  his 
making  one  sin  the  corrective  or  pimishment  of  another.  A  war- 
rior, for  example^  is  raised  up — an  Alexiander,  a  CsMsar,  or  a  Na- 
poleon, and  with  the  malevolence  of  a  demon  marches  over  the 
&irest  portions  of  earthy  desolating"  like  the  tornado,  and  utterly 
regardless  of  the  misery  and  wretchedness  be  produces,  he  bums 
and  destroys  its  cities,  and  prostrates  its  happiest  institutions  in  the 
dust*  Yet  Qod  has  marked  out  his  track ;  selected  his  every  vic- 
tim ;  and  appointed  the  boundaries  which  he  cannot  pass.  See  a 
remarkable  passage  inl^.  10  :  5-19;  ^ 

Now  why  should  a  holy  God  employ  such  agents  to  accomplish 
his  purposes  1  Or,  if  the  ground  be  taken  that  they  are  not  thns 
empoyed  by  him  (which  would  be  a  preposterous  supposition,  as 
multitudes  of  cases  mentioned  in  J^udges,  Samuel  and  Kings,  abtub- 
dantly  testify) ,  ate  we  to  believe  that  he  has  abandoned  mankind 
to  the  fluctuations  of' events  in  which  he  is  not  eondemedl 

3.  Another  strange  phenomenon  in  a  moral  government  admin- 
istered by  iBi  just  and  all-powerful  being,  is,  the  permission  of  sin- 
ners to  live  lo^,  diough  they  sin  much  and  enormously ;  and 
though,  like  Paine  and  Vokaire,  they  corrupt  and  lead  fatally  astrdy 
thousands  of  souls. 

4.  Another  mysterious  arrangement  is,  the  sufferings  which 
children  and  other  per^ns  are  called  to  endure  for  sins  of  which  they 
personally  are  entirely  innocent.  This  fact  is  stated  throughout 
the  Bible^  and  is  no  lesa  dearly  Apparent  m  the  vohun^  of  Provi- 
nce. 
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6.  Another  mystery  of  this  wonder-workioff  providence,  is^  vice 
is  often  triumphant  and  yirtue  depressed,  l^t  (Sod^approves  vir- 
tue, and  detests  vice.    Still  vice  prevails* 

Does  not  this,  it  is  asked,  impeach  either  the  wisdom,  the  po'^rer, 
or  the  goodness  of  God  1  Why  is  it  permitted  that  bad  men  should 
not  oi^ly  be  tolerated,  but  even  be  exalted  over  the  virtuous,  and 
permitted  sorely  to  oppress  them  in  this  world  1.  Does  not  God 
know?  Can, he  loYe  iniquity,  and  hate  virtue t  Is  he  unable  to 
vindicate  the  righteous  1  If  not,  >ehy  sleeps  the  thunder  of  bis 
arm1  Wbynot^last  the  oppressor  to  perdition,  .and  exalt  his 
virtuous,  but 'down-trodden  peonle?  And  why,  on  the  contrary, 
permit  tne  wicked  not  only  to  a  well  on  earth,  but  to  pass  life  uk 
affluence  and  ease,  and  even  to  grind  his  devoted  fpllowers  in  the 
dust,  when  at  a  single  word  he  could  shiver  them  to  atoms  1  The 
perplexity  of  the  Psalmist  in  view  of  this  difficulty  is  stated  in  Ps* 
73 ;  and  the  use  made  of  it  by  wicked  men  is  al^  staled  in  Eccles* 
8 :  11. 

6.  Another  perplexing  difficulty  is,  parents  are  often  snatched 
away  by  death,  firom  the  helple^  and  dependent  children. 

7. .  Also,  youth  die  just  as  they  are  beginning  to  be  usdful.  How 
mvsterious  tne  removal  of  a  Senear,  a  Martjra,  and  a  Swnmerfield; 
while,  on  the  contrary,  the  vicious  and,  supine  are  left  to  flourish. 

8.  Genius  of  the  highest  ord^r  is  often  left  to  languish  9  -and 
does  not  display  .the  thousandth  part  of  its  gifts.  It  &des.  away 
unheeded  and  unknown;  disappears,  and  isfoigotten.  Gray  refers 
to  this,  in  the  es^qpisite  stonza,  <^  Perhaps  in  thia  neglected  apot 
is  laid.'' 

9^  Another  perplexity  arises  from  the  fact  that  a  mall  part  only 
of  mankind  have  neen  converted  to  God,. though  the  Qospel  whidbi 
designs  their  conversion  has  so  long  been  proclumed.  And  of 
those  who  dp  profess  the  Christian  faith,  how  few  live  in  accordance 
therewith !  How  much  jarring  and contension  exist  between  indi- 
viduals, faoiiHes,  churches  and  nations,  who  are  called  by  the  name 
of  Christ !  The  greater  part  of  mankind  appear  to  be  no  better 
than  tbev  would  have  been,  says  the  objector,  had  Jes^s  never  ' 
a(]y[>eared  on  eartb.^ 

10.  It  is  also  remarked,  that  mankkd  are  exceedingly  alive  to  the 
subject  of  suffering.  Ciod  has  ao  constituted  us,  that  the  appre- 
hension of  being  called  to  endure  only  a  small  amount  of  su0eriiig 
or  pain  arousestall  our  anxieties.  If  there  be  but  a  bare  probability 
that  we  shall  suffer  only  a  small  decree  of  pain  or  agony,  it  makes 
us  uncomfortable,  if  not  unhappy.  Our  sympathies  are  also^excited 
if  we  apprehend  that  our  friend  or  neighbor  will  be  called  thus  to 
suffer.  God  has  made  this  natural  to  us.  How  can  it  be,  then,  < 
that  we  look  upon  future  a^d  eternal  misery  with  so^uch  indif. 
ference ;  on  the  supposition  that  aucb  a  state  of  retribution  exists  1 
We  are  not  alive  to  it;  our  fears  are  scarcely  groused  by  tke. 
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aj>preheiision ;  and  our  sympathy  for  our  impenitent  friends  is  per- 
mitted to  slumber*  Is  this  reconcilable  witn  the  truth  of  that  doc* 
trine  1  Has  Grod  made  us  fully  alive  to  all  other  pain,  and  sorrow,' 
aaid  aRony ;  and  not  to  this  which  is  infinitely  more  important 
than  ajl  the  rest  1 

11.  Another  suUect  calculated  to  astonish  the  reflecting  mind, 
is  the  dreadful  and  inveterate  corruption  of  the  heart  even  after 
its  renewal  and  rereneration.  Surely  the  work  of  Qod  is  not  im- 
perfectly done,  ana  vet  what  awful  depravity  still  remains  1  How' 
aknost  unconi|uerable  the  attacbtnent  to  thin^  of  time  and  sense ! 
What  indolence  in  making  advances  in  holiness !  What  hateful 
and  unclean,  passions  rise  up,  and  ri^e  iXL  the  heart,  or  haunt  Uie 
soul V   What  can  all  this  mean ?    ^^If  I  love,  why  am  I  thus?" 

12.  It  is  often  said,  in  general,  that  the  course  of  events  in 
this  world  l^as  not  been  such  as  we  should  have  eslpected  to  tran- 
spire under  the  Divine  administration,  from  the  knowledge  we 
possess  of  the  moral  character  of  God«  He  is  a  God  of  order,  of 
wisdom,  and  of  mercv ;  yet  we  discover  much  disorder  and  con- 
fusion in  the  affiiinTof  men,  and  in  all  sublunary  things.^  We  see 
the  creatures  of  God  appre;^sed  with  cialamity,  and  environed  with 
misery,  sorrow  and  death  ;^-^^  bom  to  trouble,  as  the  sparks  fly 
upward.'' 

These  spectres  have  haunted  the  souls  of  men^  ever  since  ea;lh 
became,  the  abode  of  sinful  beings;  ^nd  from  the  use  );rhich  Infi- 
delity has  made  of  them,  theyhav^  often  perplexed  the  minds  of 
the  friends  of  God  and  of  the  Bible,  Let  us  then  give  them  a  calm 
consideration.  Let  us  lay  hold  upon  them  and  bring  them  to  the 
li^bt  of  day,  and  define  their  outlines,;  and  we  are  persuaded  it 
will  be  found  that  it  is  only  the  obscurity  b  which  they  have  been 
suffered,  ihrou^  bur  timid  apprehensions  to  abide,  which  has  in- 
vested them  with  their  terrors^  We  do  not  profess  to  be  able  to 
^ve  a  solution  of  problems  which  have  puzzled  the  mightiest 
intellef^ts  in  all  ages;  but, we  are  persuaded  that  it  is  our,  duty 
feirly  to  meet  these  difficulties;  and  that  the^  may  be  so  met,  as 
*  to  show  that  they  furnish  the  scepdc  no  justification  of  his  scepti- 
cism ;  md  afford  the  sincere  Christian  no  ground  whateveir?  either 
of  apprdiiensien  of  doubt,  in  relation  to  the  goodness  a^d  equity  of 
the  providence  of  God. 

Ii»  The  <^uestion  then  arises,  Haw  may  we  account  for  these, 
pkemamenay  tn  consistency  with  the  acknowledged  merciful  dispori- 
Hon  and  ffoodness  of  God  ?  How  are  we  to  retain  full  confidence 
in  the  Divine  administration  1  In  ^her  words,  are  these  oecur-^ 
.rences,  with  all, the  weight  of  reasop  that  can  possibly  be.  demand- 
ed for  them,  sufficient  to  shake  a  believer's  confidence  in  the  good- 
ness and  promises  of  his  Creator? 

1.  In  relation  to  the^  whole  subject,  I  would  remark,  that  the 
most  of  these  difficulties,  as  well  as  the  weightiest  of  them,  press 
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the  unbeliever  as  severely  as  they  do  the  Christian.  The  sceptic^ 
if  not  an  atheist,  is  as  much  bound  as  the  belieyer,  to  tell  how 
natural  and  moral  evil  entered  the  Universe  ;^  why  so  much  disor- 
der prevails ;  why  the  innocent  often  suffer  for  the  guilty ;  why 
genius  is  often  bestowed,  aud  then  passes  away  without  develop- 
ing a  tithe  of  its  treasurers,  &c.  The  disciples  of  Paine  and  Jeffer- 
son,  and  other  infidels  who  reco^foed  the  doctrine  d*  a  particular 
providence,  are  required,  equally  with  us,  to  meet  tht^se  difficulties. 

'Nor  can  those  who  deny  a  particular  providence",  obtain  the  least 
relief  by  so  doing.  They  too  must  account  for' the  seeming  disor- 
ders in  this  world.  Has  QoA  created  the  world  in  its  present  state 
of  wretchedness  and  misery?  Or  was  it  originally  create  ^ood, 
and  then  when  it  became  sinfnl  and  wretcned  did  he  entirely 
abandon  it  1  And  are  the  innocent  offspring  of  tho^e  who*  first 
oflfended,  thus  forsaken  by  their  Creator,  without  the  temotest 
possibili^  of  their  obtaining  relief  ?  Will  the  scepticr  assert  this, 
and  then  have  the  assurance  to  sneer^  at  Christia^nity  %  Let  hhn 
first  reconcile  these  disorders  with  his  own  scheme,  before  he 
ventures  to  pretend  that  they  afford  ^imd  cf  objection  a^inst 
the  Bible,  unless  hfe  would  Tjccotae  the  object  of  cbmpiassron  to 
all  reflecting  minds.  Nor  will  Atbeism  itselt— the  doctrine,  that 
chance  or  contingency  rules  the  destinies  of  mankind, — afford  its 
adherents  even  a  momentary  relief ;  for  how  can  contingency  be 
at  the  headtrf  aflRairs,  when,  in  relatiop  to  the  very  ph^tiomena 
referred  to,;  we  behold  such  unvarying  uniformity — when  we 
behold  mankind  without  exception  miserable,  and  invariably 
sinful,  and  death  the  invariable  t)ortion  of  all?  If  chance  could 
give  an  existence  of  a  century's  duration,  might  ^t  not  sometimes 
at  least,  by  "haphazard,"  givd  one  of  a  hundred  or  a  thousand 
centuries ;  or  of  unending  duration  1  It  is  not  the  lAaractef  of 
contingency  to  be  thus' uniform  in  its  operations. 

In  iDrder  to  illustrate  the  power  of 'sceptical  philosophy  to  aSbtd 
relief  to  tiiose,  who,  having  rejected  the  Bible,  have  fled  to  scep- 
ticism for  relief,  we  shall  furnish  an  instance  or  two. 

David  Humej  referring  to  dome  of  the  phenokiiena,  abovfe  named, 
says,  ^^J  am  affinghted  and  confounded  with  that  forlorn  solitude 
in  which  I  am  placed  by  my  philosophy.  When  I  look  abroad,  I 
foresee  on  every  side  dispute,  contradiction,  and  distraction^  When- 
I  turn  my  eye  inward,  I  find  nothing  but  doubt  and  ignorance. 
Where  am  I,  or  whatt  From  what  causes  do  I  derive  my  exist- 
ence, and  to  "^^hat  condition  shall  I  return?  I  am  coBdJounded 
with  these  questions,  and  begin  to  fancy  myself  in  the  most  deplo- 
rable condition  imaginable,  environed  with  the  deepest  darkness.'*^ 

1  Treatise  on  Human  Nature,  vol  i.,  p.  466.  Pbor  Hunie  I  the  foregoiiig  preeenli 
a  true  porUrait  of  his  stat^  of  mind,  livmg^  and  dying.  He  liad  rejected  the.  Bible; 
and  tfad  great  Achillean  argument  of  Epicurus  was  too  mudh  for  him.  It  is  thus 
stated  by  Lactantius—Deiis  SOI  vnlttoUere  mala,  etMn  potest;  aot  potest,  et  noa  vvilt; 
aut  iie%ueynlt,neqae  potest;  ant  etYultetpoceit    Si  Yult,  et  non  potest,  imbedlUs 
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The  case  of  Voltaire  furnishes  an  equally  striking  instance.  In  • 
a  passage  which  has  been  often  quoted  from  his  works,  he  says ; 
^Who  can^'without  horror,  consider  the  whole  world  as  the  empire 
of  destruction  1  It  abounds  with' wonders  ;  it  abounds  also  with 
victims.  It  is  a  vast  field  of  carriage  and  contagion.  Every  species 
is,  without  phy,  pursued,  and  torn  to  pieces  through  the  eartn,  the 
air  and  the  wat^.  In  man,  there  is  more  wretchedness  than  in 
all  other  animals  pnt  together.'  He  loves  life ;  and  yet  he  knows 
he  must  die«  If  lie  enjoys  a  transient  good,  he  suffers  various 
evils,  and  is  at  last  devoured  by  worms.  This  knowledge  is  bis 
iaial  prerogative :  other  animals  have  it  not.  He  spends  the  tran- 
sient moments  of  his  existence  in  difiusitig  the  miseries  which  he 
Sttfers-'-cuttinff  the  throats  6[  his  fellow-creatiures  for  pay;  in 
cheating  and  being  cheated ;  in  robbing  and  being  robbed ;  in 
serving  that  he  mi^ht  command ;  and  in  repenting  of  a}l  he  does. 
The  bulk  of  mankmd  are  nothing  more  than  a  crowd  of  wretches, 
equally  criminal  and  unfortunate ;  and  the  globe  contains  rather 
carcases  than  men.  I  ti^emble  at  the  review  of  this  dreadful 
jHCture^  to  find  that  it  contains  a  complaint  against  Providence 
itself ;  and'I  wish  I  never  had  been  bom." 

Scepticism,  diertfore,  instead  of  affording  its  advocates  any 
relwf,  only  enhances  the  difficulty^  and  thus .  dolefully  must  the 
mibeliever  contemplate  tiie  apparently  cheerlesij  prospect  wfaidi 
sorronnds  him.  He  has  wilfullv  closed  the  only  avenue  through 
wbich  heaven's. beams  could  penetrate  bis  soul ;  and  he  complains 
ci  being  trended  in  midnight  darkness.  The  believer,  as  we 
shall  see,  can,  in  a  manner  entirely  the  reverse  of  this,  survey  the 
aoene.  In  the  very  darkness  that  surrounds  his  path,  he  finds 
cause  of  gratitude,  and  ikicreasing  reason  to  love  ana  obey  God. 

2.  Wimout  attempting  to  take  up  and  explain  the  preceding 
sommary  of  difficulties  ^ena/tm,  we  shall,  in  tbe  next  place,  r^er 
to  a  few  known  and  admitt^  principles  upon  which  many  of  them 
may  be  satis&ctorily  accountea  for,  without  in  the  least  implicating 
die  divine  wwdcun  or  goodness.  ,And  though  we  cannot  dispel 
the  ckmds  and  thick  darkness  which  are  round  about  (he  Almighty 
Qovenior  of  the  universe,  nor  can  they  be  fuHy  penetrated  by  the 
hmjof  creatures^  yet  Irjr  the  light  of  revelation  we  can  discern 
ee«60il8  for  his  marvellous  doings  sufficient  to  remove  all  despond- 
ing fears. 

(1.)  As  lo'<<  the  Gordian  knot,^'  as  it  has  been  called,  df  theo- 
logy and  philosophy, — ^the  introduction  of  moral  evil  into  the 
universe,  it  nmkes  no  more  against  Christianity  thah  it  does  against 
theism;  ud  while  scepticism,  therc^re,  can  furnish  no  relief 

est;  quod  in  Peum  non cadit  Si  potest  et  noD  vutt.  iovidns ;  quod  seque  aliennm 
a  Deo.  Si  aeqnemlt  ne^iie pe^st,  et  inYidos^et  mibedllis  est;  ideoqne  neqoe 
Deos.  SietviutyetpotOBt»cniod8oliimJDeocaiifeiilt;  imde  sent  mala  1  antcttrfila 
non  tollitr  VlU  Ub,  de  Tra,  Iki,cap.  13.  It  is  a  sinpiUr  ibet.UMt  thiaaispk 
ment  embodies  the  som  total  of  what  Hume  calls  *<  my  pfauoedphy." 
THiaD  SEBIM,  VOL.  III.      N0«  2.  H 
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from  thepresfliiig  difficulty,  its  advocates  are  obliged  to  confess  that 
the  difficulty  itself  affords  no  justification  of  their  unbelief,  and  no 
ground  of  impeachment  of  the  clainas  of  Revelation.  But  with 
the  Bible  open  we  can  furnish  a  reasonable  and  satisfoctory  soTu- 
tion.  I  have  no  discoveries  to  announce ;  no  theories  to  establish  ; 
and  no  metaphysical  speculations  to  intrude  upon  the  reader.  •  An 
appeal  to  the  practicsu  sense  of  mankind,  with  the  Bible  open 
before  us,  will  make  the  matter  sufficieqtiy  plain. 

Now  it  is  admitted,  and  the  Bible  announces  the  £Bict,  that  man 
at  his  creation  was  endowed  with  perfect  .freedom  of  will.  By 
perfect  freedom  of  will,  I  mean,  not  that  he  was  in,dependent  of,  ' 
or  above  law  (which  would  be  grossly  absurd,  and  lead  to  a  denial 
of  the  existence  of  what  all  allow— ^laws  of  nature),  nor  that  Qod 
could  not  control  all  his  mental,  as  easily  as  his  physical  opera- 
^ons  (which  would  be  no  less  absurd) ;  but  I  mean  that  while  maa 
was  wnoUy  dependent  upon  God  for  the  endowment  and.  continu- 
ance of  all  hispowers  and  faculties ;  and  for  rendering  them  fit 
and  apt  for  their  most  natural  movements  and  operations,  he  was 
not  dependent  upon  him  for  his  volitions:  that  is,  h^  could  and 
did  act  without  being  impelled  or  determined  thereto  dficiently 
and  unavoidably,  by  a  direct  act  of  the  Divine  will. 

It  is  obviously  true,  that  God  can  create  and  uphold  in  existence 
a  moral  agent,  whose  mental  operations  shall  be  no  more  deter- 
mined or  irresistibly  swayed  by  an  act  of  the  Divine  will,  than  they 
would  be  were  the  universe,  after  having  been  fashioned  and 
established,  left  entirely  to  itself.  Nor  does  the  assertion  involve 
any  contradiction.  It. is  also  equally  obvious  that  all  men  are 
conscious  of  being  no  more  swayed,  or  irresistibly  determined  by 
a  Divine  influ^ce,  in  their  mental  operations  or  volitions,  than  in 
their  physical  operations.  So  far  is  this  frpm  being  contrary  to 
the  Word  of  Grod,  that  it  is  plain  upon  every  pdge  of  it.  I  sup- 
pose it  will  scarcely  be  denied,  that  our  first  parents  were  thus 
created  free.    •      ^ 

Man  being  thus  free  when  created,  it  is  clear,  that  so  fiair  as 
justice  and  equity  are  concerned,  Gkxl  was  in  no  sense  reqsired, 
aiB  the  moral  Governor  of  the  universe,  to  secure  his  obemence, 
anjr  further  th^n  law,  as  a  motive,  was  calccdated  to  influence  hinu 
This  is  too  obvious  to  need  illustration.  !E^ven  the  sceptic  will  not 
venture  to  object  to  it.  Ko  one  will  be  so  absurd  as  to  say  that 
man  was  under  no  law^  when  created ;  for  if,  for  the  sak^  of  the 
argument,  we  yield  this,  in  reference  to  a  revealed  moral  law ; 
what  are  termed  "  laws  of  Qature,"  and  laws  pf  our  being,  will, 
by  the  concession  of  all  men,  still  remain,  and  they  are  sufficient 
for  illustration  of  the  suMect. 

But  before  we  pursue  this  point,  let  us  hear  the  remaining  por- 
tion of  this  difficulty.  <«  We  admit,?'  says  the  querist,  "  that  God 
was  not  bound  by  strict  justice  to  prevent  ttie  sin  and  conse- 
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quent  unhappiness  of  his  rational  creatures;  but  was  be  not 
required  by  goodness  and  compassion,  and  a  primary  regard  to  the 
welfare  of  those  whom  h6  created  f  The  shallow  sceptic,  Bayle, 
has,  With  a  huge  parade  of  learning  and  assumed  profundity,  pre- 
sented this  objection  r  and  he  attempts  at  great  length  to  elucidate 
it  by  the  supposed  case  of  a  woman  and  her  daughter.  The 
woman,  from  some  point  of  observation,  beholds  her  daughter 
assailed  by  a  profligate  youth,  and  just  on  the  point  of  yielding* 
She  cah  save  her  by  the  utterance  of  a  word,  and  vet  suffers  her 
to  be  overcome.  **  What,''  says  he,  *<  should  we  think  of  such  a 
fjarent?''  And  he  concludes  by  attempting  to  apply  the  illustra- 
tion to  the  case  of  Adam  and  Eve,  and  their  heavenly  parent. 

Now,  all  this  proceeds  upon  the  assumption^  that  God,  in  deal- 
ing with  intelligent  and  accountable  beings,  whom  he  foresaw 
would  fall  into  sin,  was  bound  by 'a  primary  regard  to  their  welfare 
alone,  to  prevent  it ;  and  this  without  reference  to  other  orders  of 
intelligences  then  existing,  or  thereafter  to  b^  called  into  existence. 
But  the  moment  we  open  the  Bible,  "We  find  that  Grod's  proceed- 
ings here  are  designed  to  influence  other  worlds  no  less  than  our 
own.  The  afilictions  of  Job  aire  (hns  accounted  for ;  in  fact  the 
doctrine  is  distinctly  avowed  in  Job,  chaps.  1  and  2.  The  same 
truth  is  clear  from  1  Kings  22  :  19 — 23 ;  and  may  be  inferred  from 
2  Kings  6  :  17,  and  Psalms  34  :  7,  and  a  host  of  other  passages 
in  the  Old  Testament.  It  is  also  clearly  asserted  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament ;  see  Eph.  3  :  10,  arid  2  :  7  (Greek),  1  Cor.  4  :  9,  Col. 
1  :  20.     Luke  15  :  7,  10 ;  1  Pet.  1  :  12,  &c. 

But  forther :  Where  would  this  objection  of  Mr.  Bayle  lead  us  I 
Plainly  into  blank  atheism.  The  woman  referred  to  would  have 
hindered  her,  daughter  from  yielding :  but  God,  who  cotild  have 
done  the  like  in  the  case  of  Adam,  did  not ;  therefore  the  woman 
was  a  kinder  and  bettqr  parent  than  God  f  How  absurd  it  is  for 
an  atheist  to  offer  such  an  objection ! 

But  lo  pursue  the  argument.  It  may  be  said  that  our  reply,  so 
far,  only  shifts  the  diflSculty ';  for  in  the  same  manner  that  God 
may  be  supposed  to  be  able  to  prevent  the  sin  of  Adanl,  he  could 
have  secured  the  obedience  of  all  orders  of  beings  throueh  eternity. 
We  grant  it,  for  the  sake  of  the  argument ;  and  now  let  us  recur 
to  the  foregoing  admitted  principles,  and  it.  will  be  seen  that  this 
objection  is  without  any  force. 

Man,  as  we  have  seen,  though  endowed  with  a  perfect  freedom 
of  will,  was  yet  subject  to  law.  And  to  prevent  cavil  and  need- 
less objection,  we  shall  restrict  ourself  in  this  illustration  to  those 
laws,  the  existence  of  which  all  concedeT— the  laws  of  our  being. 
These  laws  have  penalties  annexed  to  them ;  for  example,  if  a 
man  persists  in  abstaining  from  food  he  must  die.  The  design  of 
these  penalties  (for  laws  without  a  design  no  man  of  sense  can 
dream  of)  is  to  prevent,  or  deter  in  general  from  transgression,  and 
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specifically,  to  deter  the  offender  from  a  reiteration  of  his  offence ; 
and  also  to  deter  others  by  means  of  the  sufferings  which  the  trans- 

Sressor  is  called  to  endure.  It  would  be  ctbsurd  to  say  that  the 
esigu  is  only  tp  deter  the  offender  from  a  repetition  of  the  offence ; 
for  now  could  this  be,  in  the  case  of  one 'who  had  starved  himself 
to  death ;  or  leaped  over  a  mightjr  precipice ;  or  severed  the  aorta^ 
U&e  penalty  of  ei^e|r  of  which  is  loss  of  life?  It  is,  therefore, 
clearly  ri^ht  and  proper  that  wilful  transgressors  should  suffer^ 
and  it  is  tight  also  that  their  sufferings  should  be  a  means  to  deter 
others  from  transgression^  or  themselves  from  a. reiteration  of  the 
offence.  And  if  this  be  ri^ht,  in  respect  to  what  are  terpied  "  the 
laws  of  nature,^'  it  is  also  right  in  respect  to  just  moral  laws. 

And  now,  as  respects  the  query  whether  God  could"  not  have 
secured  the  obedience  of  all  bis  creatures,  and  so  ha,ve  saved  them 
from  suffering — we  answer,  that  undowbt;edly  lie  might  have 
done  so  in  any  supposed  case  whatever ;  so  far  as  his  Almighty 
power  is  concerned.  He  covld  have  stretched  forth  his  hand,  and 
prevented,  any  act  of  transgression-  whatever ;  and  so  have  pre^, 
vented  all  incurring  of  penalty,  ^f  Therefore  he  ought  to  have 
done  it,"  says  the  objector.  mX  stay  \  let  us  soe  whither  this 
will  lead. 

The  intelligent  creature,  as  we  have  seen,  must,  in  the  neces- 
sity of  the  case,  be  subj^t  to  laws  9  and  in  t|ie  case  of  mankind 
this  is  admitted  by  all.  Aocording  to  the  objection,  therefore,  God 
is  bound,  after  he  enacts  laws,  to  prevent  any  and  every  violation 
of  them.  Man  has  the  power  to  violate  the  laws  under  which  he 
is  placed,  but  God  is  bound  to  see  that  bd  does  not  thus  Employ 
that  i)Ower.  If  the  Creator  requires  him  to  render  obedience  to. 
any  "given  statute,  he  must,  out  of  a  regard  to  his  wel&re,  impel 
him^  to  obey.  No  law  of  his  being  can  be  violated,  for  Grod  is 
determined  to  prevent  it,  lest  the  creature  should  suffer*  Now  it 
would  be  sheer  nonsehse  to  attempt  to  reconcile  such  an  idea  with 
the  admitted  fact  of  man's  freedom  of  will ;  for  otoe  or  the  other  is 
necessarily  subverted.  Either  the  laws  referred  to  are  rendered 
wholly  useless,  ot  liberty  exists  only  in  name,  and  naan  is  but  a 
machine. 

Common  sense  teaches,  that  a  test  of  obedience  should  be 
cx;acted  of  all  intelligent  creatures,  before  they  can  be  approved,  or 
pass  into  a  state  of  confirmation ;  as  the  holy  angels  and  the  spirits 
of  the  redeemed  have  done.  Such  a  test  was  exacted  of  our  first 
parents.  God  could  have  secured  their  obedience ;  biit  other 
ix^orlds  were  to  be  influenced  by  what  was  here  done ;  other  orders 
ofintelligent  beings  were  tobe  called  into  existence  through  th^ 
ages  of  eternity,  and  whose  obedience  was  also  to  be  tested.  This, 
test,  of  cou^^  allows  full  choice  to  disobey  or  obey.  For  the 
purpose,,  therefore,  of  furnishing  an  illustration  o^  the  conse- 
quences of  disobedience,  God  suffers  a  part  of  the  angelic  host  to 
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sill,  and  our  Ktde  world  also.  And  this  illustration^  derived  from 
two  orders  of  hein^  of  different  natures,  evinces  to  all  worlds  and 
all  orders  of  intelligences  throughbut  eternity,  the  awful  results  of 
the  least  deviation  from  the  hdy  requirements  of  G6d.  The  illus- 
tration is  furnished,  too,  at  the  very,  best  time.  Had  it  been  Ibnger 
delayed,  who  can  say  that  millions  of  worlds  together,  while  on 
trials  mi^ht  not  have  ventured  on  the  fearful  experiment?  But  bv 
this  exhibition  of  the  f<^arful  consequences^of  sin,  the  obedience  ot 
all  worlds  is  now  secured  for  ever.  ^<  Of  the  increase  and  peace  of 
his  dominion  there  now  shall  be  no  end.''       '  , 

Further :  If,  in  disregard  of  the  laws  of  n^ure  and  of  my  being, 
I  thrust  my  h^d  into  the  fire,  it  is  proper  that  I  suffer  the  penalty 
of  bein^  burnt.  If  I  wantonly  sever  an  arterv^  it  is  right  that  I 
should  l>e  in  like  manner  left  to  suffer  •the  pen^tv  of  death.  And 
it  is  perfectly  consistent  with  equity,  and  benevolence,  and  all  the 
Divine  perfections,  that  I  sliould  be  left  to  endure  this  penalty,  in 
order  to  deter  others  from  a  similar  course.  No  one  will  deny  this. 
And  why,  then,  is  it  not  equally  consistent  with  the  Divine  benevo- 
lence^ that  a  rational  creature,  who,  upon  being  subjected  to  the 
test  of  obedience,  prefers  to  transgress,  and  so  to  put  nimself  from 
tmder  the  favor  and  gracious  protection  of  God,  should  be  suffered 
to  endure  the  ponsequences,  in  order  to  deter  others  frdm  a  similar 
course  t  It  is  as  proper  in  one  case  as  in  the  other,  and  such  has 
been  the  course  pursued  in  relation  to  the  fallen  angels,  and  to 
mankind.  Where,  then,  is  there  any  ground  for  impeaching  the 
Divine,  attributes  in  this  whole  procedure?  There  is  not  the 
shadow  of  such  ground. 

(2.)  But  we  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  some  of  the  other 
difficulties  adverted  to. 

The  fact  that  wicked  men  ^re  permitted  to  live  long  on  earth, 
and  every  day  to  add  to  the  catalogue  of  their  iniquities,  while  the 
virtuous  few  are  not  unfrequently  trampled  in  the  dust,  is,  easily 
and  satisfactorily  explained  by  a  reference  to  the  Bible,  without 
impeaching  either  the  power,  justice,  or  goodness  of  God.  For, 
first,  it  is  not  his  intention  to  cfistribute  exact  justice  in  this  world, 
of  in  our  present  stiate  of  being ;  for  he  has  appointed  a  day  in 
which  he  will  render  to  every  one  according  to  their  deeds ;  and 
frirther,  pur  Savior  informs  ns  that  the  destruction  of  all  sinners 
now  would  be  prejudicial  to  the  best  interests  of  his  kingdom  on 
earth ;  and  that  hence  they  are  spared.  This  is  distinctly  made 
known  and  elucidated  in  Matt.  13  :  24-30,  and  37-43 ;  and  then 
again,  God  is  determined  to  punish  transgression  to  the  utmost; 
and  therefore  intends  to  justify  himself  in  the  estimation  of  all 
intelligent  beings,  from  the  imputation  of  undue  severity,  by  grant- 
ing  the  transgressor  ftill  time  and  opportunity  for  repentance. 
And  finally,  another  principle  of  the  Divine  government,  which  is 
clearly  ^ade  known  in  the  Bible,  is,  that  God  allots  to  every  one 
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a  certain  portion  of  time,  in  which  to  prepare  for  eternity :  and 
hence,  until  the  expiration  of  that  time,  he  permits  the  sinner  to 
take  his  cqurse.  These  considerations  alone  (and  many  others 
could  be  easily  suggested)  abundantly  obviate  the  supposed  diffi- 
culty ;  and  evince  Siat  this  arrangement,  so  far  from  leading  us  to 
question  his  goodnoes  and  wisdom,  i^  but  calculated  to  lead  us  to 
admire  them  the  more.  . 

(3.)  In  relation  to  the  frequent  triumph  of  vice,  ajud  depressioli  of 
viKue,  much  the  same  considerations  may  be  ^urged. 

And  further :  When  real  virtue  and  piety  are  oppvessed  by  the 
hand  of  violence  and  tyranny^  we  should  remembier  that  this  earth, 
in  its  present  fallen  state,  is  not  the  appropriate  abode  of  thesegraees. 
They  are  natives  of  the  skies«  In  this,  our  present  state  of  beings 
they  are  necessarily  connected  with  imperfection  and  sin :  and,  as 
the  great  Captain  of  our  Salvation  was  made  perfect  through  suffer- 
ings, so  God  has  seen,  proper  to  school  virtue  here  in  adversity,  in 
Older  to  Wear  off  the  contamination  of  vice,  and  the  appetite  for 
sinful  indulgence;  that  we  may  be  led  diily  to  appreciate  the 
purity  and  bliss  of  the  happy  abodes  reserved  for  us  in  heaven. 
And  in, such  a  state  of.  mixed  society  as  is  found  on  earth,  the 
necessary  discipline  can  be  better  administered  than  in  any  other. 
.  Nor  is  it  to  be  forgotten,  that  God  alone  is  acquainted  with  the 
real  characters  of  men  ;  and  that  these  characters  not  unfrequentjiy 
depend  upon  thoughts  and  actiops  to  which  none  but  he  is  wit- 
ness. If  it  be  true  that  in  the  estimate  which  we  form  of  ourselves 
we  are  often  partial,  it  is  also  true  that  in  judging  of  others  we 
also  err.  We  are  liable  to  prejudice,  and  are  perpetually  receiv- 
ing distorted  representations  concerning  them. 

(4,)  With  respect  to  the  singular  phenomenon  of  yoiith,dyihg  iust 
as  they  are  beginiiing  to  be  useful ;  and  of  genius  of  Uie  highest 
order,  languishing  and  perishing  before  it  has  unfolded  ^  thou- 
sanddi  part  of  its  riches ;  if  it  be  ^outh  and  genius  at  enmity  with 
God,  the  solution  is  easy.  Why  should  8uch>  in  all  instances,  be 
permitted  to  spend  a  long  life  only  in  rebelling  aeainsi  heaven,  and 
m  perverting  the  ways  pf  truth  ?  What  incalcujable  evil  had  been 
spared  the  human  r^ce  (humanly  speaking),  had  Napoleon,  or 
Vohaire,  or  Bolingbroke,  pr  Paine,  or  Byron,,  died  in  infancy  or 
childhocii'— or  if  their  genius  had  languished  in  obscurity?  And 
yet  even  they  have  not  existed  in  vain.  They  serve  as  beacons  to 
the  rest  of  mankind  here,  and  thus  perhaps  will  serve  also  to  other 
worlds  to  all  eternity.  Our  world  needed  senate  such  illustrations 
of  perverted  intellect ;  but  why  should  every  such  instance  be  suf- 
fered fully  to, develop  itself? 

But  if  the  (}ueFy  be  made  respecting  the  removal  of  youth,  and 
the  languishing  of  genius  consecrated  to  the  service  of  God,  the 
solution  is,  on  scriptural  principles,  equally  easy.  The  difficulty 
arises  from  supposmg  the.  present  state  to  be  the  only  one  in  which 
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talent  and  genius  will  have  the  opportunity  to  develop,  and  te  be 
called  into  useful  exetcisc.  But  why  forget  that  we  now  exist 
only  in  the  lower  walk  of  creation — and  in  a  world  which  has 
arrayed  itself  in  hostility  to  its  Creator  1  CJenius  consecrated  to 
Grod,  is  designed  and  adapted  to  move  in  a  more  enlarged  and 
exalted  sphere ;  where,  without  any  intermixture  of  imperfection, 
it  can  fully  display  its  transcendent  loveliness. 

When,  therefore,  we  witness  the  impressive  phenomenon  of  the 
removal  by  death,  of  a  Martyn,  a  Spencer,  or  Summerfield,  let  us 
bear  this  in  mind.  And  thea,  they,  though  young,  have  performed 
what  myriads  who  have  lived  Ihrice  their  years,  have  fisdled  to- 
acoomft)lish.  They  have,  as  ftiithful  servants,  finished  their  work 
on  earth  ;  ^nd  now  they  go  to  mingle  with  kindred  spirits  in  the 
skies ;  and  with  them  to  enter  upon  the  active  duties,  and  more 
enrapturin'jg  employments  of  a  higher  state  of  being:  for  which 
they  have  become  speedily  qualined  by  their  seraphic  zeal  and 
diligence  on  earth.  So,  too,  when  an  Edwards,  a  Cornelius,  or  an 
Armstrong  depart,  with  their  ripened  knowledge  ana  experience, 
and  in  the  prime  of  life  and  usenilness,  their  work  is  likewise  done. 
Their  heavenly  father  has  employment  for  these  ripened  saints  in 
other  worlds. 

Further  :  Such  a  mysterious  providence  is  likewise  calculated, 
and  doubtless  designed  by  him  who  is  Head  over  all  things,  to 
lead  his  followers  to  a  closer  and  more  intimate  dependence  upon 
himself. ,  When  "a  mighty  man  in  Israel  has  fallen,'*  we  are  led 
the  more  earnestly  to  turn  our  eyes  towards  Isr^Ps  Qod ;  and  to 
the  hills,  whence  alone  our  help  can  come.  It  is  also  designed  to 
teach  the  church  of  Grod,  that  the  great  Head  of  it  can,  when  he 
thinks  proper,  dispense  with  the  assistance  or  instrumentality  of 
any  of  his  creatures.  He  thus  manifests,  to  the  conviction  of  all, 
that  though  he  uses  instruments  in  the  accomplishment  of  his  pur- 
poses, he  does,  not  really  need  them.  He  can  prepare,  and  ele- 
gantly polish  them,  so  as  to  be  capable  of  the  most  important 
service, -and  after  all  dispense  with  their  use.  He  needs  them  not, 
even  after  they  are  prepared :  and  often  removes  them,  to  humble 
the  pride  arid  self-complacency  of  man.  And  hence  we,,  who 
survive,  are  also  taught  to  "i^ork  diligently  while  it  is  day,  so  as  to 
be  ready  to  give  account  of  our  stewardship :  for,  as  all  such  cases 
impressively  declare,  this  account  may  be  demanded  even  while 
we  are  engaged  in  forming  and  accomplishitig  the  noblest  designs 
to  promote  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  salvation  of  our  fellow  men. 

(5.)  The  only  other  specific  case  that  I  shall  here  pause  to  notice; 
is  that  of  the  alarming  prevalence  of  corruption  in  the  heart  after 
regeneration. 

In  relation  to  this,  however,  we  aire  to  bear  in  mind,  that  while 
regeneration  is  a  moral  change,  aseribableto  the  efficient  operation 
of  the  Spirit  of  God,  we  possess  a  nature  which  is,  in  consequence 
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of  the  fall,  constitutionally  biased  to  eyil.  Sinful  indulgence  is 
our  native  element.  Hence,  while  regeneration  infers  at  present 
only  a  subju^tion  of  the  will  to  Heaven,  and  not  a  destruction  of 
our  constitutional  propensities,  there  must  be  of  necessity,  a  per- 
petual conflict  between  nature  and  grace,  so.  lon^  as  things  on 
earth  remain  as  they  have  been  since  the  iieilL  This  life,  as  already 
remarked,  is  to  the  good  man  a  state  of  discipline  for  heaven ;  and 
one  method  by  which  God  disciplines  and  prepares  bis  people,  is 
by  a  trial  of  their  faith. :  nor  can  this  in  any  manner  be  more  efiec- 
tually  triiid,  so  as  at  once  to  teacd  us  our  utter  helplessness  and 
consequent  heed  of  divine  assistances  than  by  thus  permitting  our 
corruptions,  to  a  limited  extent,  to  accompany  us  through  life« 
Thus  we  become  heartily  sick  of  sin^  and  long  for  the  hour  of  our 
happy  deliverance* 

^  The  same  result  is  also,  accomplished  by  another  branch  of  the 
discipline  which  the  believer  is  her^  called  to  undergo ;  and  which 
will  of  itself^  alsoy^explaiii  why  he  is  firequentljr  annoyed  by  the  pre- 
sentation to  liis  n^d,  of  impure  and  defiling  images^  and  tempta- 
tions to  sensual  indulgence*  We  are  necessitated  to  ^^  wrestle 
against  wicked  spirits;''  tA  nPBvfiajtx^  %%g  novij^g^  Satan,  the 
"Prince''  and  "  God  of  this  world''  is  our  grand  enem^ ;  whose 
master-piece  of  deception  fuid  cuhnine  is,  that  impression  which 
he  has  wrought  iq)on  the  nund  of  the  church  and  the  world,  in  the 
present  a^e,  that  he  has  little  or  nothing  to  do  in  the  affairs  of  men* 
He  exercises  a  far  more  powerful  influence  over  our  nature  than 
we  are  always  willing  to.  believe.  He  stirs  up  our  corruptions; 
especially  when  we  are  endeavoring  to  ^^  press  forw^ard,"  to  **fig^t 
the  good  fight  of  faLithr  t^  lay  hola  of  eternal  life."  God  permits 
it,  in  order  that  we  may  discover  our  own  weakness ;  and  to  make 
us  more  earnest  in  our  endeavora  to  grow  in  grace.  And  th«s  is 
it  that  ^'  we  must  through  much  tribulation  enter  the  kii^om  of 
God.^' 

Such  trials,  therefore,  are  necessary  for  Grod^s  people  ib  this  dis- 
ciplinary state.  That  moral  eormplion  which  attaches  to  them 
must  be  subdued ;  and  not  by  physical  bvt  b^  moral  menus.  Pride 
OQfust  be  abased ;  passion  humUeu ;  and  evil  habits,  formed  in  the 
days  of  our  impenitence^  and  now  constituting  our  besetting  sins^ 
must  be  entirely  overcome.  The  unhallowed  love  of  the  w^rld— 
its  pleasures,  honors,  emoluments,  &c.,  must  be  removed  from  the 
soul,  before  we  can  enjoy  the  happiness  of  heaven.  This  explains 
the  reason  lor.  many  of  the  losses  of  God's  people ;  and  for  many 
of  their  sore  afflictions.  This  is  why  their  property  i?  oftentimes 
taken  away :  and  why  beloved  companions,  or  cmldreh,  are  by 
death  torn  relentlessl}r  from  their  arms ;  for  if  we  permit  our  heart- 
strings to  entwine  around  earthly  objects,  onr  Father,  who  is  the 
HusbanduMn,  must  cut.  the  tendril,  or  we  should  remain  creeping 
along  the  ground,  and  never  aspire  heavenward.    Nothing  is  so 
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well  calcalaled  to  promote  our  ultimate  kappinesff,  as  these  ttaiM 
of  life*  The  happiest  and  most  salutary  attainments  of  God's  peo- 
ple have  been  acquired  in  the  scbod  of  adversitj.  Thence  theit 
souls  have  often  derived  their  richest  blessings.  When  all  othei 
means  have  fjuled  to  wean  them  from  an  un^lue  attachment  tr 
earth,  this  discipline  has  succeeded  in  arousing  them  to  the  con 
viction  that  true  uid  permanent  happiness  is  vainly  sought  on  thit 
side  of  the  river  of  death ;,  and  to  lead  them,  as  a  consequence,  t( 
prepare  ifor  a  mansion  in  the  skies.  Here  the  believer  is  taugh 
velle  au6d  vuU  DeuSy  the  great  secret  of  being  always  satisfied  witi 
the',alIotments  of  Heaven*  In  this  sdiool  he  is  likewise  practically 
taught  compassion  for  his  fellow  men,  while  he  is  trained  to  forti- 
tude ;  and  forms  habits  of  devotional  intercourse  with  his  Father. 
bis  Redeemer,'  and  Sanctifier.  He  is  moving  on  towards  a  holy  ana 
happy  state ;  and  must  learn  to  endure  the  conflict  with  fortitude, 
if  he  would  be  crowned  as  conqueror.  Here  he  learns  thus  to  ^i- 
dure  it ;  and  being  thus  taught,  he  patiently  passes  through  the 
furnace  of  affliction,  until  his  soul,  being  purined  and  brightened, 
is  at  length  fitted  for  the  society  of  heaven.^ 

UL  It  were  -easjr  to  take  up  in  the  same  manner  each  of  the 
remaining  specifications  Of  alleged  difficulty ;  but'we  shall,  in  the 
next  place,  proceed  to  show  that  these  and  other  phenomena  which 
may  be  regarded  as  unaccountable  on  the  principles  just  stated^ 
ean  yet  anord  no  reason  for  lessening  our  confidence  in  the  inefia- 
Ue  goodness  of  the  Divine  administration. 

1.  And  first,  we  should  never  permit  ourselves  to  lose  sight  of 
tiie  feet,  that  all  the  proceedings  of  God  in  regard  to  this  world 
are  regulated  by  the  consideration  diat  we  are  fallen  beings; 
having  lost  the  image  in  which  he  created  us ;  and  being  now  per^ 
milted  by  a  ffood  Ctod  to  furnish  to  other  worlds  an  illustration  of 
the  evil  results  of  wilful  disobedience. 

Every  attempt  to  account  for  the  evils  and  miseries,  and  all  the 
apparent  disorders  of  this  world^  while  the  depravity  of  man  is 
denied,  must  prove  worse  than  futile  and  abortive*  Ittnust  pro^ 
duce  scepticism;  and,  eventually,  the  denial  of  a  Ood.  The  fcdl 
of  man  alone  furnishes  the  key  to  the  mysterious  proceedings  of 
God  in  relation  to  the  chtldren  of  nfen.  Our  race  has  lost  its 
primal  position  in  the  scale  of  those  orders  of  holy  intelligence 
which  God  created  to  adore  and  serve  hitn.  Hence,  in  the  very 
necessity  of  the  case,  when  human  nature  thus  was  lowered  from 
its  position,  in  the  persons  of  our  first  parents,  all  subsequeiit  par- 

1  The  following sw^eet passage  is  ihnaanold  writer:  ^'Sdicda  cnids  est  schola 
jQstitiae.  Discipmi  Dei  sumus,  qui  ezercet  nos,  et  informat  ad  amorem  JQsdtiae. 
Jbbores  Dei  sumns,  quas  ille  porgat  amputatis  stolcmibos  lasdvientibtis,  nt  froctum 
jastitiae  feranras,  et  sic  atboies  putitiae  fiamus.  Gastigatio  qai  Dens  vtitor  in  nobiB 
conieendis  est  gymnasium  in  quo  noo  Dens  erudit  et  instituit  ad  jastitiamu  Omx 
ei^it  in  nobis  contemptum  et  lastldium  praesentis  yitae."    See  Polanus  De  Conso* 
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takers  of  that  nature  are  lowered  also.  God  did  not  repeal  his 
command  to  replenish  the  earthy  because  our  first  parents  sinned ; 
and  hence  their  descendants  are  necessarily  involved  in  the  conse- 
quences of  their  guilt;  and  become  inheritors  also,  of  their  inordi- 
nate and  unholy  dispositions  and  desires.  Hence  sinners  live  long, 
oftentimes,  lest  their  posterity,  whom.  God  designs  perhaps  to  bless 
and  save,  should  be  cut  off.  Hence,  too,  when  a  holy  disposition 
is  kindled  within  the  soul  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  the  man  thus, 
fftvored  labors  to  serve  God,  he  finds  the  entire  current  of  the  world 
against  him*  His., course  is  unpopular  wiih  a  race  of  selfish  and 
depraved  creatures ;  and  hence  virtue  and  piety  are  depressed,  and 
vice  maintains  its  aiscendency.  Hence  when.  God  permiu>(or  in 
the  course  of  his  providence  raises  up)  a  Tamerlane  or -a  Napoleon 
to  scourge  the  nations  for  their  sins,  there  is  no  need  of  any  Divine 
influence  to  quicken  him  in  the  work  of  destruction  ;  the  gratifica- 
tion of  his  own  depraved  desires  and  selfishness  is  all  the  stimulus 
he  requires. 

Hence,  too,  we  can  see  the  necessity  and  proprietor  of  those  chas« 
tisements  which  our  Heavenly  Father  finds  it  requisite  to  adminis- 
ter to  his  people  in  order  to  wean  them  from  an  undue  attachment 
to  thb  world,  and  to  break  the  power  of  their  corruptions ;  of 
setting  before  them  examples  of  severity ;  and  of  every  other  spe- 
cies of  dealing  with  them  that  is  calculated  to  operate  as  a  motive 
to  lead  them  to  prepare  for  a  higher  and  holier  state.  For  we  are 
on  trial  here ;  and  beyond  this  life  there  is  a  hell  and  a  heaven — 
the  one  to  be  shunned  and  the  other  to  be  obtained  while  we  are 
in  this  state  of  probation.  No  chastisement,  therefore,  can  be  too 
severe,  which  is  necessary  to  arouse  us  from  a  dangerous  security, 
and  lead  us  to  a  timely  attention  to  our  best  and  eternal  interests. 

2.  This  leads  us  to  another  principle  closely  associated  with  the 
foregoing,  which  reflects  additional  light  on  the  whole  subject^  to 
wit:  the  miseries  and  afflictions  of  mankind  are  the  natural ' or 
penal  effects  of  sin  or  moral  evil. 

There  seems  to  be  implanted  io  human  nature  a  consciousness 
of  this  truth ;  and  hence  arise  the  terrors  of  conscience,  of  which 
no  form  of  scepticism  has  any  power  wholly  to  relieve  the  mind.* 
How  strikingly  is  this  exemplified  in  the  case  of  Voltaire,  and  of 
Hume,  in  their  last  moments ;  and  of  .almost  all  infidels  and  uni- 
versalists!  And  what  are  war,  murder,  robbery,  and  ajl  other 
crimes,  but  the  natural  fruits  of  the  depraved  passions  of  the  heart-— 
the  results  of  that  bias  towards  evil  which  human  nature  received 
in  the  fall?  Our  allotted  space  is  sufficient  barely  for  mere  hints ; 
and  enlai^gement  here  on  all  the  topics  suggested  is  entirely  out  of 
the  question.  / 

3.  Another  consideration  closely  connected  with  this,  is  that 
God  is,  in  this  world,  exhibiting  to  us  and  to  other  worlds,  the 
true  nature  of  sin,  as  remarked  under  a  former  section.    He  has 
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not)  as  many  divines  have  dVeamed,  merely  suffered  man  to  fieiU 
into  sin,  thai  he  might  display  to  the  universe  his  power,  and  wis- 
dom, and  goodness,  in  rescuing  a  portion  of  the  race  from  the  con- 
sequences of  sin.  But  as  our  race  has  voluntarilv  and  wantonly 
rebelled,  he  is  permitting  sin  to  develop  its  results  in  this  once 
fair  and  glorious  world,  that  other  worlds  may  have  a  practical 
illustration  of  these  results,  and  that  beings  yet  to  be  created  nrii^ht 
for  ever  have  the  illustration  before  them^  he  suffers  those  results, 
in  a  vast  multitude  of  cases,  to  go  on  developing  themselves 
throughout,  eternity.  But  that  the  whole  race  might  not  thus  for 
ever  perish,  he  displays  his  wisdom  and  power  iLnd  goodness  in 
providing  a  scheme  of  salvation,  so  transcendently  glorious  and 
wonderful,  as  to  command  the  astonishment  of  heaven  itself,  and 
by  which  multitudes  of  our  race  shall  be  recovered  to  holiness. 

This  consideration  will  also  suggest  satisfactory  reasons  for 
many  of  the  marvellous  doings  of  the  Almighty.  How  awful 
must  be  the  nature  of  sin  When  even  this  once  glorious  world  ifl 
cursed  as  a  consequence  of  its  entrance !  Gen.  3  :  17 — 19.  Rom. 
8  :  19 — 23.  The  animal  creation  and  all.  nature  partakes  of  the 
blight ;  and  even  our  offipring  cannot  escape  the  contagion,  but 
are  involved  with  us  in  all  its  evils.  Let  other  worlds  witness  the 
dread  example,  and  tremble  and  obey. 

4.  Another  principle  ever  to  be  borne  in  mind  in  considering 
this  subject  is,  it  is  necessary  that  the  future  should  be  concealed 
from  view  in  order  that  the  present  may  be  the  scene  of  our  duty* 
Complete  information  of  the  designs  of  Qod  in  his  proceedingSi 
could  not  but  operate  so  as  to  frustrate  their  accomplishment,  so 
far  as  human  agency  is  concerned.  Many  things  are  strange  and 
incomprehensible  to  us  only  from  this  circumstance ;  and  many 
mysteries  which  now  envelope  us,  would,  if  the  future  were 
unv6iled,  entirely  disappear.  How  mysterious  to  himself  must 
have  appeared  the  cruel  persecution  of  Joseph  by  his  brethren  T 
Yet,  by  the  good  providence  of  God,  it  eventuated  in  their  salva- 
tion. So,  too,  his  grievous  and  protracted  imprisonment  on  a 
groi^ndless  charge  by  the  wife  of  Potiphar..  Yet  this  very  occur- 
rence resulted  in  the  salvation  of  his  own  nation ;  and  had  a  most 
important  bearing  on  the  existence  of  the  very  people  from  whom 
Christ  himself  was  to  descend.  Who  could  have  comprehended 
the  design  t)f  God  in  permiting  the  Puritans  of  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries  to  be  relentlessly  driven  from  their 
homes  and  native  land  1  Time  has  evinced  the  design,  in  peopling 
a  new  continetit  with  Christians  devoted  to  his  service ;  by  whom 
the  happiest  national  institutions  under  heaven  have  been  founded ; 
and  from  whose  toils,  and  sufferings,  and  blood,  streams  of  living 
water  should  emanate  to  refresh  and  bless  the  universe  of  man. 
Such  were  God's  designs,  and  such  the  means  he  selected  for  their 
accomplishment.      His  means  were  the  very  best  for  securing 
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the  design ;  but  in  no  instance  were  they  the  means  which  man 
would  have  selected  for  that  purpose. 

The  dark  and  horrid  tragedies  of  the  revolution  of  '89  appeared 
at  the  time  awfully  mysterious.  Why  should  God  permit  a  people 
thus  impiously  to  blaspheme  his  name,  proscribe  religion,  and  act 
the  part  of  incarnate  demons  1  We  now  can  perceive  that  it  Was 
permitted  for  the  twofold  purpose  of  chastbin^  the  nation  for  its 
long-contiBued  iniquities ;  and  also,  to  convince  the  thoughtless 
kingdoms  of  eartli,  tliat  a  human  government  could  not  exist  upon 
principles,  the  very  foundation  of  which  was  the  denial  of  a  Grod 
and  the  proscription  of  his  ordinances.  And  these  purposes  being 
accomplished^  France  is  liaipidly  returning  from  her  atheism  and 
infidelity. 

The  application  of  this  principle  to  many  other  events  in  the 
government  of  God  which  appear  dark  and  incomprehensible,  and 
even  to  some  transpiring  at  the  present  time,  is  sufficiently  obvi- 
ous, and  cannot  but  result  in  soothing  our  iinfounded  appi^hen- 
sions  in  relation  to  them.  One  man  is  removed  from  earth  in  the 
midst  of  a  career  of  usefulness,  just  in  season  to  avoid  the  evils  and 
dangers  which  were  about  to  burst  upon  him ;  and  thus,  what  God 
did  to  Lot  formerly,  he  now  often  does  for  his  people  by  means  of 
death.  Friendships,  too^  are  dissolved  when  God  perceives  that 
their  longer  continuance  would  prove  injurious.  The  loss,  too,  pf 
a  beloved  and  affectionate  parent,  leaves  a  family  helpless  and 
disconsolate ;  but  by  this  very  step  Providence  is  preparing  it  for 
great  and  unexpected  blessings. 

6.  It  is  also  to  be  remembered  that  while  in  this  world  we  are  in 
tibe  infemcy  of  our  existence  ;  and  our  knowledge  must  of  necessity 
be  proportionate  to  our  state  and  capadty.  Paul  presents  this  idea 
in  tne beautiful  analogy  in  1  Cor.  13  :  9—12.  "For  we  know  in 
part,  and  we  prophesy  in  part ;  but  when  that  which  is  perfect  is 
come,  then  that  which  is  in  part  shall  be  done  awa]^.  (When  I 
was  a  child  I  spoke  as  a  child,  I  understood  as  a  child,  I  thought 
as  a  child ;  but  when  I  became  a  man  I  put  away  childish  things.) 
For  now  we  see  through  a  glass  darkly ;  but  then  face  to  face : 
now  I  know  in  part ;  but  then  shall  I  know  even  as  also  I  am 
known.**  Now  if  a  little  child  cannot  comprehend  or  estimate  the 
motives  which  actuate,  and  the  principles  which  ^ide  mankind  in 
mature  life ;  or  if  it  cannot  comprehend  the  pnnciples  and  com- 
plexities of  a  human  government ;  or  the  reasons  for  any  given 
exercise  of  power,  of  clemency,  or  of  severity ;  is  it  singular  that 
we,  in  the  very  infancy  of  our  existence,  should  fail  to  compre- 
hend the  principles  of  the  government  of  GSod  and  his  vast  designs  ? 

It  is  also  to  be  remembered  that  Grod's  plan  of  procedure  in  this 
worid  comprehends  at  once  many  generations  of  men ;  the  former 
always  relating  intimately  to  the  latter.  When  a  ^at  event, 
flierefore,  connected  only  with  our  present  state  of  beii^,  is  to  be 
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accomplished)  the  way  must  be  prepared  for  it*  Sometimea  this 
way  is  preparing  through  many  g^erations ;  as  in  the  Aalfilment 
of  prophecy,  and  in  the  accomplishment  of  many  things  that  might 
be  mentioned.  How  inadecjuate,  therefore^  are  we  to  the  t^k  of 
comprehending  the  proceedmgs  of  a  government  based  upon  such 
principles,  and  thus  comprehensive  in  its  plans !  It  would  be  well 
to  ask  ourselves  whether  many,  if  not  all  the  seeming  difficulties 
adverted  to,  do  not  result  from  our  ignorance  and  incapacity  to 
comprehend  the  doings  of  an  infinite  mind.  Let  us  for  a  monient 
reflect  how  utterly  destitute  we  are  of  the  knowledge  requisite  to 
form  any  judgment  whatever  in  such  matters. 
.  We  know  nothing  of  the  nature  of  God,  or  of  the  manner  of 
his  existence.  We  can  form  no  conception  whatever  of  his  eter- 
nity, his  omniscience ;  ^r  of  his  being  present  everywhere  and 
acting  everjTwhere,  though  still  imi>alpable  and  invisible  as  to  his 
essence.  As.  to  his  woncs  of  creation,  their  nature  and  essence, 
we  know  comparatively  nothing ;  and  ^e  can  form,  no  idea  as  to 
how  the  universe  was  create  out  of  nothing ;  or  how  form  and 
feature  was  impressed  nponr  the  works  of  nature.  We  know 
nothing  of  the  mode  of  our  existence,  or  of  the  manner  in  which 
spirit  operates  upon  matter*  And  if  we  are  thus  ignorant,  shall  it 
he  thought  singular  that  we  cannot  comprehend  the  designs  of  the 
infinite  and  wonder- working  (jod  1 

Our  proneness  to  be  deceived  in  this  mere  infSuicy  of  our  exist- 
ence may  also  w^ll  lead  us  to  suspect  the  inferenceii  which  would 
induce  apprehension  and  despondency  in  relation  to  any  of  the 
mysterious  proceedings  of  GkxL  Sin  has  made  fearful  havoc  of  our 
powers.  We  are  constantly  liable  to  deception.  Our  very  senses 
deceive  us.  The  sun  appears  to  be  a  flat^late  of  bumiidied  silver^ 
about  ten  or  twelve  inches  in  diamjeter.  The  moon  appears  to  be 
as  large  as  the  sun ;  &c.  So  too  in  the  moral  world.  Knavery 
puts  on  the  appearance  of  uprightness ;  hypocrisy  wears  the  garb 
of  piety  ;  deceit  and  evil  put  on  the  face  of  goodness  and  truth. 
Our  imaginations,  our  passions  and  appetites  deceive  us.  We  are 
also  deceived  in  our  very  education ;  and  by  the  authority  of  men ; 
and  by  custom.  How  carefully  .then  should  we  abstain  from  the 
horritne  presumption  of  calling  into  question  any  of  the  proceeds 
infls  of  the  mfimte  Qod ! 

Further :  There  can  be  no  manner  of  doubt  that  we  are,  in  our 
present  state  of  being,  wholly  inoapaUe  of  understanding  why  God 
acts  as  he  does ;  even  if  the  reasons  were  declared  to  us.  A  little 
child,  thowh  informed  ever  so  many  times,  would  still  be  unable 
to  comprehend  the  reasons  which  might  impel  the  ruler  of  a 
mighty  empire  to  adopt  a  certain  course  of  proceeding ;  nor  could 
it  at  once  be  jmade  to  comprehend  all  the  reasons  of  its  parent  for 
imposing  upon  it  some  privation  or  restraint.  Nor  can  we  any  more 
comprehend  all  his  design,  when  Jehovah  ^ges  it  proper  to  visit 
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us  with  affliction.  The  query  with  our  heavenly  Parent  is  not 
what  is  most  suitable  for  us  m  this  state  alone,  but  what  is  best 
calculated  to  promote  the  welfare  of  our  future  and  unending  exist- 
ence. £verY  moment  of  our  present  life  bears  a  close  relation  to 
the  life  which  is  to  follow.  AU  thai  we  here  do,  or  suffer,  bears 
upon  that. 

Now  if  children  are  improper  judges  of  the  method  proper  to  be 
pursued  in  their  education,  for  the  term  only  of  the  present  brief  and 
transitory  existence,  are  we  competent  to  judge  of  the  methcxb 
proper  to  be  pursued  in  educating  us  for  an  existence  never  to 
end  1  We  are  even  unacquainted  with  the  dangers  which  are  to 
be  guarded  against,  and  which  threaten  our  naturailife  ;  and  hence 
we  know  not  what  means  are  requisite  to  guard  us  effectually 
against  them ;  but  we  are  still  less  acquainted  with  that  life  whicn 
too  is  ours,  the  duration  of  whose  existence  must  terminate  only 
with  eternity.  How,  then,  are  we  to  judge  of  the  means  proper  to 
be  pursued  by  our  Heavenly  Father  in  order  to  rescue  us  from 
eternal  shipwreck  on  the  rocks  and  quicksands  of  the  ocean  of  de- 
spair !  We  may  rest  assured,  however,  that  severe  as  may  be  the 
mscipline  which  his  wisdom  and  goodness  may  here  apportion  to 
us  for  this  purpose,  he  will  be  with  his  faithful  servants  through  it 
all.  Nor  shall  they  be  always  enveloped  in  their  present  darkness 
and  ignorance  of  the  design  of  God's  proceedings  towards  them : 
"  What  they  know  not  how,  they  shall  know  hereafter.*' 

But  to  take  still  another  glimpse  at  this  unbounded  prospect,  let 
it  be  remembered  that,  as  die  universe  is,  in  its  dimensions,  im- 
mense beyond  our  conception,  so  the  scheme  of  Providence  must 
be  vast  in  proportion.  Hence,  the  eovemment  of  this  world  is  a 
great  and  complicated  system.  It  also,  so  to  speak,  includes  two 
worlds  at  once ;  havinjg  reference  not  only  to  our  present  state  of 
existence,  but  to  that  interminable  state  which  is  to  follow.     The 

E resent  life  constitutes  but  the  merest  atom  of  our  existence ;  and 
ence,  we  can  here  discover  only  the  beginnings  of  things.  Like 
the  mite  on  one  of  the  columns  of  St.  Peter's,  we  behold  but  a  few 
fira^ents  of  a  great  whole.  We  obtain  a  partial  glimpse  of  the 
evolution  of  some  of  the  rougher  and  outside  wheels  of  the  vast 
machinery,  which  is  rolling  on,  perfecting  the  wonderful  purposes 
of  the  infinite  God.  The  real  knowledge  which  we  may  here 
acquire,  and  that  which  the  pious  believer  possesses,  is  amply  suflS- 
cient  for  all  the  exigencies  of  our  present  state.  ^^  Our  province  is 
virtue  and  relirion,  life  and  manners ;  the  science  of  improving  the 
temper  and  making  the  heart  better.  This  is  the  field  assigned  us 
to  cultivate."^  Let  us  not  presume  to  explore  the  vast  designs  of 
the  Almighty ;  it  is  not  our  province :  and  much  more  let  us  never 
presume  to  indulge  repining  thoughts  respecting  them.    They  are 
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unfathomable ;  and  even  in  a  work  of  human  art  we  must  acquaint 
ourselves  with  the  object  of  the  whole,  before  we  can  possibly  form 
a  judgment  respecting  the  appropriateness  of  its  parts. 

6.  Finally  :  It  may  be  further  remarked,  that  man  is  a  depraved 
being ;  and  that  the  influence  of  bis  depravity  in  obscuring  his  intel- 
lect is  doubtless  great.     How  great,  it  is  impossible  to  tell. 

That  man  is  a  depraved  being,  it  were  folly  to  question.  His 
thoughts,  words,  desires,  passions,  and  life,  all  prove  it.  His 
nature  luxuriates  in  sinful  indulgence.  Now  the  effect  or  influ- 
ence of  this  depravitv  in  obscuring  the  light  of  Heaven,  and  in  ren- 
derkig  the  heart  inadequate  to  appreciate  its  divine  manifestations, 
and  by  consequence,  in  leading  us  to  misjudge  and  misrepresent 
the  Almighty's  proceedings,  must  be  indescribably  great.  An 
unholy  heart  cannot  comprehend  the  designs  and  doings  of  a  holy 
QoA.  Unnumbered  illustrations  of  this  truth  might  be  easily  given ; 
we  have  space,  however,  but  for  one  or  two. 

Take  human  depravity  in  any  of  its  acknowledged  manifesta- 
tions, and  look  at  its  effect.  In  prejudice,  for  example.*  Its  effect 
in  rendering  the  mind  unable  to  appreciate  moral  beauty  and  excel- 
lence, was  never  more  strikingly  exemplified  than  in  the  merciless 
treatment  which  the  Son  of  Ood  received  at  the  hands  of  men  ;  and 
which  his  sincere  followers  have  ever  met  with.  It  is  also  shown 
by  the  opposition  with  which  the  principles  of  the  Oospel  have  ever 
been  obliged  to  contend.  How  difEcult  is  it  also  to  persuade  men 
of  the  virtues  of  individuals  against  whom  they  are  prejudiced  ! 
How  striking  the  illustration  of  this  idiich  the  case  also  of  Socra- 
tes affords !  And  how  difficult  is  it  for  even  the  best  of  men  to  rid 
themsdi  ves  entirely  of  prejudice  ! 

The  hardening  eflfects  of  vice  and  crime  furnish  also  another 
ilustration.  The  troubled  feelings  of  the  man  who  has  for  the  first 
time  perpetrated  theft,  adultery,  or  murder,  bear  no  resemblance  to 
those  of  the  man  who  has  long  been  inured  to  such  crimes.  Nor 
does  a  man  thus  addicted  feel  the  force  of  reasoning  a^nst  such 

Eractices,  as  he  does  who  has  never  thus  violated  the  principles  of 
onesty  or  morality.  The  man  who  now  shudders  at  the  thought 
of  being  guilty  of  crime,  has  only  wantonly  to  practise  it  a  little, 
and  he  can  view  it  not  only  without  horror,  but  even  with  indiffer- 
ence and  levity. 

Now  why  is  this  ?  It  is  simply  because  the  practice  of  vice 
tends  to  destroy  a  sense  of  its  turpitude.  The  power  of  moral  per- 
ception is  diminished  in  the  man  who  habitually  perpetrates  it. 
You  may  reason  with  him  on  its  enormity  ;  and  it  is  more  than  pro- 
bable that  he  will  not  only  attempt  an  extenuation,  but  even  a  full 
justification  of  his  course.  But  now  suppose  the  contaminating 
mfluence  removed,  and  immediately  with  its  removal  the  power  of 

I  See  a  striking  illustration  of  this  in  the  philoaophical  Allegory  of  JUxd  Bacon, 
Nov.  Org.,  lib.  i,  43.    «  Mola  Specns,"  Ac. 
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moral  perception  returns.  The  regenemtion  of  even  die  vilett 
sinners  furnishes  both  an  illustration  and  confirmation  of  this  truth. 
.  Such  being  the  faati  who  can  estimate  the  obsouring  effect  of 
that  depravity  of  which  we  all  are  the  subjects^  and  which  leads  us 
naturally  to  delight  in  sinful  indulgence ;  and  which  has  rendered 
us  entirely  selfish  in  all  our  aims  1  Who  can  determine  how  much 
of  the  li^ht  of  heaven  is  obscured  thereby ;  or  how  differently  we 
should  view  the  proceeding's  of  the  Almighty,  were  we  relieved 
entirely  from  its  darkening  influence  1  It  is  no  wonder,  that  thus 
circumstanced,  our  views  and  interests  and  pursuits  are  circum- 
scribed by  the  narrow  limits  of  earth's  scenes  ;  that  Heaven 
entreats,  and  Hell  threatens  us  in  vain.  It  is  only  when  by  God's 
ffrace  we  are  led  to  walk  by  faith  and  not  by  sight,  that  we  realize 
Uie  existence  of  eternal  realities ;  and  that  we  feel  the  force  of 
motives  derived  from  thence« 

In  such  a  complex  system  of  government,  then,  as  that  of  our 
world,  where  all  the  parts  refer  to  each  other,  and  where  die  seen 
is  often  subordinate  to  the  invisible ;  how  can  it  be  otherwise  than 
that  such  finite  and  depraved  beings  as  we  are,  should  often  witness 
events,  die  dedgn  of  which  we  are  wholly  unable  to  comprehend  1 
Let  us  not  esteem  it  stntnge  that  our  sin-perverted  faculties  should 
be  inadequate  to  the  task  of  comprehending  the  marvellous  doings 
of  Almighty  God.  In  the  Universe,  at  the  helm  of  which  Jehovah 
presides,  nothing  can  come  to  pass  causelessly;  and  therefbre 
nothing  can  come  to  pass  in  vain.  He  has  determined  the  direc- 
tion and  result  of  every  occurrenoe,  and  marked  out  the  resting- ' 
Elace  of  even  the  minutest  atom :  ^'  Even  the  very  hairs  of  your 
ead  are  all  numbered."  However  disorderly  and  elastic  hmnan 
affidrs  may  appear  to  our  perverted  and  distorted  vision,  the  same 
Being  who 

*<  Rides  in  the  whiiiwind  and  directs  the  stonn,* 

is  there  presidinj^,  and  will  ultimately  bring  light  out  of  darkness 
and  order  out  ot  confusion.  His  great  and  ultimate  design  in  all 
he  does  is  the  manifestation  of  his  own  glory ;  and  surely  we  are 
not  competent  to  judge  what  are  the  best  means  requisite  to  accom- 
plish that  end. 

rV.  But  it  is  time  to  reverse  the  picture,  that  we  may  contem* 
plate  its  brighter  side. 

What  we  have  hitherto  offered  on  the  subject,  goes  only  to  show 
diat  the  apparent  disorders  which  we  witness  in  this  world  aff>rd 
*no  real  ground  of  objection  to  the  trudi  that  the  government  of  the 
universe  is  administered  by  a  Being  who  is  consummately  wise 
and  good.  The  difficulties  to  which  reference  has  been  nutde,  we 
have  shown  to  be  difficulties  arising  firom  our  incapacitv  to  judm 
of  the  proceedings  and  designs  of  the  Almighty.  Now  let  us  take 
a  brief  survey  of  the  positive  grounds  of  a  believer's  confidence  in 
the  providq^ce  of  God. 
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Nothings  is  so  well  calculated  to  relieve  the  Christian  from  those 
desponding  fears  and  anxieties  which  not  nnfrequently  beset  him 
here,  as  a  prayerful  contemplation  of  the  attributes  of  God  as  they 
are  presented  in  his  word.  Nothing  can  frustrate  the  purposes  of 
him  who  possesses  these  attributes,  and  nothing  can  come  to  pass 
without  his  knowledge  and  permission.  Let  us  briefly  refer  to  a 
few  of  his  attributes. 

1.  His  wisdom.  God  alone  possesses  wisdom  in  perfection. 
He  *^  only  is  wise/^  1  Tim.  1 :  17.  And  if  this  attribute,  as  applied 
to  the  conduct  of  an  intelligent  being,  denotes  the  selection  of 
good  ends  and  of  the  best  means  for  their  attainment,  how  full  and 
striking  are  the  exemplifications  of  Divine  wisdom  throughout  the 
tmiverse  !  How  strilcing  the  display  of  it  afforded  by  the  heavens, 
as  unfolded  to  our  view  m  the  revelations  of  modem  astronomy ! 
The  Psalmist  frequently  appeals  to  this  proof  of  it  So  too  the 
revolutioxi  of  the  seasons ;  the  vicissitudes  of  day  and  night ;  the 
provision  made  for  the  wants  of  men  and  animals,  afford,  with  ten 
thousand  other  things  easily  enumerated,  demonstrations  of  the 
perfect  wisdom  of  God.  Now  this  is  the  Beinc:  who  is  at  the  helm 
of  the  universe.  Let  us  therefore  learn  humbly  to  acquiesce  in  all 
be  does  (See  Job,  chapters  38,  39,  40);  and  to  ask  ourselves 
"  Who  hath  known  the  mind  of  the  Lord,  that  he  may  instruct 
him."  1  Cor.  2  :  16.  Let  us  be  admonished  to  confide  in  him 
alone,  Is.  31  :  1,  2 ;  and  to  take  heed  how  we  contend  with  him. 
Job  9  :  3,  4,  and  11  :  11.  And  let  the  contemplation  of  this 
glorious  attribute  lead  us  to  sincerity  in  all  our  services ;  and  to 
seek  wisdom  of  him  alone  to  divect  us  in  all  the  affairs  of  life,  that 
we  may  be  enabled  to  make  the  most  of  its  precious  moments ; 
Jas.  1 : 4 — 6 ;  and  also  to  praise,  and  adore  him  continually.  Rom. 
16  :  27,  and  11  :  33,  34. 

2.  His  Power  or  Independence  is  also  equally  apparent  from 
reason.  He  asserts  it,  too,  of  himself.  Gen.  17  :  1.  Now  the 
Being  who  created  all  things,  and  this,  too,  by  the  mere  fiat  of  his 
will ;  who  governs,  and  upholds  all  things ;  is  plainly  able  to  do 
all  his  pleasure.  Nothing  can  occur  which  can  in  the  least  frus- 
trate his  purposes.  What  he  has  said  he  will  fully  perform.  See 
Is.  40  :  15—17,  28.  Let  undue  anxiety,  therefore,  give  place  to 
praise  and  thanksgiving,  as  with  the  Psalmist,  Psalm  89  :  10 — 14, 
and  150  :  2 ;  and  let  us  unite  with  Paul  in  his  sublime  doxol(^y 
based  upon  this  glorious  and  delightful  truth.  Eph.  3  :  20,  21. 
For,  we  may  well  ask,  "  Who  shall  harm  us,  if  we  be  followers 
of  that  which  is  gck)d  V^ 

3;  In  regard  to  His  goodness  or  benevolence,  tlie  proof  of  its 
existence  is  also  direct  and  positive.  He  has  formed  the  human 
mind  in  such  a  manner  that  it  necessarily  regards  benevolence  as 
a  high  excellence  of  character.  He  has  placed  within  our  reach 
unnumbered  sources  of  enjoyment.     He  directs  us  how  to  proceed 
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in  order  to  obtain  perfect  and  eternal  happiness ;  represests  sin  as 
odious  to  himself  and  ruinous  to  our  best  interests ;  and  requires 
us  to  recognise  him  as  infinitely  good.  None  is  truly  good  but 
God,  Matt.  19  :  17,  and  Psalm  34  c  9.  With  the  full  assurance 
of  this,  therefore,  we  may  confidently  approach  him  in  prayer  j  and 
in  this  character,  it  is  our  duty  to  render  him  adoration  and  praise. 
Psalm  119  :  68,  and  33  ;  5,  and  146 :  7,  9.  This  truth  should 
banish  all  undue  anxiety  on  our  part,  when  called  to  endure  the 
trials  and  afflictions  of  life. 

4.  The  love  of  God,  as  exhibited  to  our  world,  affords  also  the 
truest  ground  of  consolation  to  the  believer.  A  single  illustrati(»i 
of  this  is  all  that  is  necessary.  ^'  God  so  loved  the  world  that  he 
gave  his  only-begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  believeth  on  him 
might  not  perish,  but  have  eternal  life."  John  3  :  16  ^  see  also 
Tit.  3  :  4,  5.  Greater  love  than  this  it  is  impossible  to  conceive 
of.  Such  is  the  love  he  still  bears  our  guuty  race ;  and  in  an 
especial  manner  those  who  ha^e  fled  to  him  through  Christ. 
Here  then  '' is  firm  footing;  here  is  solid  rock ;  this  can  support 
us.''  On  this  is  based  that  overwhelming  argumentum  a  fortwri 
of  Paul  in  Rom.  6  :  6—11 ;  see  also  Rom.  8  :  28—39.  One  can 
hardly  keep  his  pen  from  running  rampant  on  these  topics )  but 
our  limits  allow  us  barely  to  suggest  them. 

5.  Omitting  reference  to  the  other  attributes,  the  last  that  we 
shall  specify  is  the  immutability  ^f  God.  If  he  is  immutable,  be 
is  the  same  Being  still  as  when  he  gave  his  Son  for  us ;  uttered 
the  promises }  and  sustained,  cheered,  *and  protected  his  people 
through  all  past  ages.  And  that  he  is  immutable,  the  whole  Bible 
testifies.  ''  I  the  Lord  change  not,"  Mai.  3  :  6.  The  Father  of 
lights  with  whom  is  no  variableness,  neither  shadow  of  turning,'' 
Jas.  1  :  17,  see  also  Num.  23  :  19,  and  Heb,  1 ;  10—12,  with 
Ps.  102  :  27,  28,  and  Heb.  6  :  17,  1«. 

As  an  illustration  of  this  truth,  it  is  worthy  of  remark  also,  that 
God  has  implanted  within  our  very  souls  a  disposition  to  calculate 
upon  the  unvarying  uniformity  of  nature.  The  Psalmist,  in  Ps* 
119  :  89 — SI,  in  which  he  reasons  from  nature  up  to  nature's  God, 
advances  an  ai^ument  and  illustration  on  this  subiect,  which  is 
very  satisfactory,  and  is  well  calculated  to  evince  the  solidity  of 
the  ground  on  which  our  faith  may  rest  with  the  surest  confidence 
in  the  goodness  of  God.  ^'  For  ever,  O  Crod,  thy  word  is  settled 
in  heaven.  Thy  faithfulness  is  unto  all  generations  5  thou  hast 
established  the  earth,  and  it  abideth.  They  continue  this  day 
according  to  thy  ordinances  ;  for  all  are  thy  servants," 

This  disposition  is  manifested  in  the  earliest  stages  of  child- 
hood.^ The  little  infant,  whio  has  listened  to  the  noise  made  by 
the  nurse  in  shaking  its  rattle,  takes  it  into  its  own  hand,  and 

>  Ohalmers,  with  his  usual  power  and  felicKy,  lias  lUoHtrated  this  thov^  in  one 
«r4l8  Sermons. 
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fully  €xpects  hj  shaking  it  to  witness  a  repetition  of  the  soimd. 
A  child  who  has  burnt  its  hand  by  i^eaching  at  the  candle,  will 
carefully  avoid  a  repetition  of  the  act.  And  after  an  acquaintance 
of  eighty  or  a  hundred  years  with  the  movements  of  nature,  the 
aged  naan  entertains  the  same  undiminished  cmifidence  in  their 
uniformity.  So  uniform*  are  her  operations  that  we  unhesitatingly 
calculaite  upon  them.  All  men  continue  to  believe  that  fire  will 
burn,  and  ice  coel ;  rivers  flow,  and  the  ocean  bear  ships  upon  its 
bosouK  And  were  her  operations  not  thus  uniform,  what  would 
have  been  the  result  1  The  aged  would  have  died  with  no  more 
advantage  derived  from  their  experience,  than  the  infant  of  a  week 
old ;  nor  could  we,  from  knowing  the  past,  make  any  provision  for 
the  future.  How  could  the  husbandman  venture  to  sow  his  fields, 
seeing  he  had  as  much  reason  to  expect  a  hairvest  of«ice  and  snow  as 
of  gram.  Such  mnst  have  been  the  effect  if  man  could  not  repose  the 
most  impUeit  confidence  in  the  uniformity  and  regularity  of  nature* 
Hence,  perhaps,  Gk>d  allows  the  performance  of  miracles  but  sel- 
dom, and  at  distant  intervals ;  lest  he  should  diminish  the  confi- 
dence which  his  creatures  repose  in>the  uniformity  of  her  operations* 
<^  Thou  hast  established  the  earth  and  it  abideth.  They  continue 
this  day  according  to  thine  ordinances ;  for  all  (of  them)  are  thy 
servants.'? 

Now  if  Grod  is  thus  constant  in  the  operations  of  nature ;  if  he 
never  disappoints  that  reasonable  e^itpectation  herein,  which  him* 
self  hath  implanted  within  us ;  I  ask,  will  he  disappoint  the  confi* 
dence  which  we  repose  in  his  declarations — disappoint  us  without 
any  inducement  for  so  doing  ?  Will  he  disappoint  those  who^labor 
to  serve  him  faithfully ;  those  whom  he  loves*  $^  when  he  has  all 
nature  obedient  to  his  will ;  and  when  it  is  just  as  easy  for  him  to 
fulfil  his  promises,  as  it  could  possibljjr  be  to  break  them  ?  Shall 
we  behold  all  things  sure  and  settled  in  his  works,  and  yet  every- 
thing unsettled  ana  indetermined  in  his  revealed  will  %  The  very 
idea  is  so  monstrous  that  no  sane  mind  could  harbor  it  a  moment. 
For  if  he  adheres  to  the  principles  established  in  creation,  much 
more  will  he  adhere  to  everything  that  he  has  uttered.  The 
grounds  of  that  confidence,  therefore',  which  he  has  given  us  in 
Uie  constancy  and  uniformity  of  the  operations  of  nature,  and 
which  he  never  suffers  to  be  disappointed,  are  even  less  strong 
than  that  which  we  may  exercise  in  relation^  to  his  promises.  If 
he  will  stand  fast  to  his  appointed  ordinances  in  nature,  much 
more  wilt  he  maintain  hb  own  avowed  and  often  repeated  declara^ 
tions. 

See  here,  follower  of  the  Savior,  the  solidity  of  that  ground  oii 
which  you  may  rest  your  faith  and  confidence  in  Qod,  notwith- 
standing^all  the  mysterious  and  awful  phenomena  witnessed  here. 

Finalh^ ;  the  uncontrollable  authority  of  Jesus  Christ  furnishes 
also  a  (kUghtfu)  ground  of  assurance.    All  power  is  his :   corn- 
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pletely  and  entirely  his.  Would  be  then  die  for  his  people,  and 
yet  fail  to  adopt  all  requisite  measures  to  secure  their  ultimate  sal- 
vation, and  to  overcome  \vhatever  dangers  and  di£Sculties  may 
befiall  them  1  He  exercises  perfect  dominion  over  all  creatures,  and 
over  all  events ;  and  by  an  Apostle  he  has  assured  us  that  all 
things  work  together  for  the  good  of  them  that  love  God ;  for  them 
who  are  the  called  according  to  his  purpose.  Whatever  else  we 
cannot  understand,  this  we  can  understand.  Here  we  have  solid 
ground  upon  which  to  rest  our  hopes  ;  and  reason  for  being  joyful 
even  in  sorrow.  What !  would  this  all-powerful  Redeemer  permit 
anything  in  the  dark  and  mysterious  events  of  this  world  to  shut 
us  out  of  his  love  ?  Never !  At  his  mercy-seat  the  child  of  God 
will  find  an  un&iling  source  of  consolation.  It  is  his  hand  that 
administers  all  our  chastisements ;  and  nothing  can  befall  us  but  by 
his  permission.  No  mysterious  trial  or  diflScuTty  can  meet  us  with- 
out his  will.  Then  there  are  express  declarations  on  record,  that 
nothing  shall  tear  the  lambs  of  his  purchase  from  the  arms  of  their 
Divine,  shepherd.  "  They  shall  never  perish,  and  none  shall  pluck 
them  out  of  my  hands.'*  See  also  Ps.  23  :  1,  and  121  :  3,  4,  and 
Rom.  8  :  31-39.  Now  his  power  and  authority  are  such  that  he 
can  fiiUy  accomplish  all  these  declarations. 

Seeing  then  that  the  power  of  Jesus  Christ  is  without  limits,  and 
his  authority  uncontrolled,  what  has  his  Church  to  apprehend  from 
anything  that  can  •befall  it?  What  has  the  feeblest  of  all  his  flock  to 
fearl  The  terms  accidents,  fortune^  /ucA:,  chance  and  casualty^  are 
without  meaning,  as  respects  our  state  on  earth— or  if  they  have  a 
meaning,  it  can  only  be  as  names  for  the  unknown  operations  of  a 
superintending  Providence.  Grod  determines  the  direction  of  every 
event.  In  his  sight,  that  mass  of  confusion  and  disorder,  which  the 
chaos  of  human  affairs  perpetually  presents  to  our  view,  is  all  regu- 
larity and  order.  He  is  superintending  and  directing  all,  and  will 
fulfil  all  his  pleasure. 

Where,  then,  is  left  any  room  for  undue  anxiety,  or  for  immode- 
rate care  respecting  events  that  occur  or  may  occur  in  our  earthly 
course?  This  anxiety  fills  the  heart  with  passions  which  annoy 
and  corrupt  it ;  and  tend  to  alienate  our  affections  from  God,  and 
from  the  higher  objects  of  virtue  and  religion.  We  mean  not  to 
deny  that  something  depends  upon  ourselves.  The  good  man, 
when  devising  his  own  way,  and  carrying  out  his  plans,  has  his 
appropriate  place  in  an  order  of  means  which  Providence  employs 
to  bring  about  its  designs,  a  part  of  which  is  his  own  ultimate  hap- 
piness. But  it  still  depends  upon  an  unseen  hand,  whether  our 
projects  shall  be  overturned,  or  crowned  with  success.  When  you 
have  faithfully  performed  your  duty,  therefore,  "  take  no  thought 
for  the  morrow.''  It  is,  with  all  its  unfolded  events,  in  the  hands 
of  Grod ;  and  there  we  may  entrust  it  with  confidence  and  safety. 

The  most  perfect  science  of  human  government  cannot  avoid. 
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oftentimes^  sacrificing  individual  interest  to  the  general  good.  In 
the  Divine  economy,  however,  this  state  of  things  has  no  existence^ 
God  conducts  his  vast  plans  to  perfection ;  but  never  is  the  indivi- 
dual interest  of  one  virtuous  being  sacrificed  to  promote  that  end. 
The  ultimate  general  good  is  the  ultimate  good  of  every  virtuous 
individual  of  his  innumerable  family  of  intelligent  and  dependent 
creatures.  This  is  the  perfection  of  government ;  and  this  perfec- 
tion exists  in  the  Divine  administration.  It  is  precisely  the  system 
unfolded  to  view  in  the  Word  of  God.  Rom.  8  :  38. 

There  is  nothing,  therefore,  which  should  be  permitted  to  shake 
our  confidence  in  the  goodness  and  equity  of  God's  moral  govern- 
ment. When  we  see  nations  overturning  ;  tyranny  prevailing, 
and  the  sacred  cause  of  Poland  and  liberty  trampled  in  the  dust; 
or  when  we  see  our  own  freedom  tamely  yielded  by  our  degenerate 
rulers  into  the  hands  of  mobs  and  their  ruffian  leaders ;  and  our 
blood-bought  institutions  threatened  with  subversion  by  the  wily 
emissaries  of  foreign  despots; — orj  on  a  smaller  scale,  when  we 
see  infidelity  prevailing;  and  the*  church  distracted  through  the 
unhallowed  passions  of  worldly  spirits  who  have  intruded  within 
her  sacred  enclosure;  or  see  removed  fVom  our  midst  the  most 
needed  and  useful  of  our  Savior's  followers — shall  these  things  dis- 
may usi  Shall  we  tremble  for  the  ark  of  God,  or  doubt  the  ulti- 
mate triumph  of  his  cause  on  earth  ?  Never !  We  will  confide  in 
Thee,  blessed  Jesus  :  assured,  that  though  *'  clouds  and  darkness 
are  round  about  Thee,  righteousness  and  judgment  are  the  esta- 
blishment of  thy  throne." 

"Thus  sustained  and  comforted,  the  child  of  God  can  flee  to  his 
bosom  when  anxious,  afflicted,  or,  oppressed.  Here,  the  feeblest 
of  the  flock  will  meet  an  equal  welcome  with  the  strongest ;  and 
shall  not  fail  to  find  hope  and  comfort.  Folk)wer  of  Jesus,  be  con- 
tent there  to  abide  :  ^^  For  the  mountains  shall  depart,  and  the  hills 
be  removed ;  but  my  kindness  shall  not  depart  from  thee ;  neither 
shall  the  covenant  of  m-y  peace  be  removed,  saith  Jehovah,  who 
hath  mercy  upon  thee."  ^*  When  thou  passest  through  the  waters, 
I  will  be  with  thee ;  and  through  the  rivers,  they  shall  not  overflow 
thee :  when  thou  walkest  through  the  fire,  thou  sbalt  not  be  burnt, 
neither  shall  the  flame  kindle  upon  thee.  For  I  am  the  Lord  thy 
God,  the  Holy  One  of  Israel,  thy  Savior.""  Is.  64 :  10,  and  43 : 2,  3. 
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EXPOSITION  OF  JOHN  U :  4. 
Traiulated  from  the  Oeraun  of  Dk.  W.  F.  Bbmbk,  bj  Prof.  Wm.  M.  Bcthoum,  aettjflbBrg,  P«. 

Considerable  difficulty  still  attaches  to  those  words  of  our  Sa- 
Tior  :  Ti  ifiol  Kal  oo2,  y^pat ;  oibroi  ?jxc»  ^  &(^a  fiov^  in  which  he  refuses  the 
request  indirectly  made  by  Mary  in  the  remark,  ojyop  6vx  Ixovai,  In 
the  following  hints  we  shall  endeavor  to  show,  that  the  granting  of 
Mary's  requeert  by  our  Lord,  in  the  miracle  of  changing  the  water  into 
wime,  is  not  contradictory  of  his  previous  refusal ;  but  that  between  the 
two  moments  of  refusal  and  tx>mpliance,  something  intervenes  which 
presents  a  sufficient  motive  for  our  Lord's  change  of  conduct. 

In  the  first  place,  it  may  be  considered  as  decided,  that  Mary,  when 
directing  the  Savior's  attention  to  the  want  of  wine,  desired  and  ex- 
pected a  miraculous  supply  from  him.  Bengel  remarks  upon  the  words, 
oXvov  6vx  Ix^vai — "  She  says,  I  wish  you  to  retire,  that  tihie  rest  of  the 
company  may  do  the  same,  before  their  poverty  is  exposed.  Such 
being  Mary's  idea,  the  answer  of  Jesus  is  not  only  not  harsh,  but  fall 
of  affection."  According  to  this,  our  Lord,  in  the  words,  oUmw  ^c*  ^ 
^iqa  ftovj  would  merely  say  ;  '^  the  hour  for  doing  what  you  suggest,  t.  a. 
retiring,  is  not  yet  come.  But  the  hour  for  aiding  was  come."  This 
explanation  does  not  accord  with  the  phrase  4  ^9**  f^^  which  Bengel 
himself  appears  to  have  felt.  It  would  be  singular  indeed,  for  our 
Lord  to  express  the  idea,  '^  I  shall  remain,"  by  the  words,  ^^  Mine  hour 
10  not  yet  come."  In  John  7 :  6,  to  which  an  appeal  may  be  made,  the 
phrase,  d  xoci^;  6  hfi6c^  results  from  the  contrast  with  d  xaigdg  6  iffihegog^ 
and  even  here,  there  is  implied  in  the  words,  ^'  My  time  is  not  yet 
come,"  more  than  the  mere  refosal  to  go  to  Jerusalem ;  they  at  the 
same  time  answer  the  appeal,  '^  Show  thyself  unto  the  world."  As  his 
time  to  show  himself  unto  the  world  was  not  yet  come,  so  neither  was 
his  time  to  travel  publicly  to  Jerusalem  yet  come.  And  further,  it 
does  not  appear  that  our  Lord's  language  would  lose  any  of  its  harah- 
ness,  by  supposing  this  to  be  Mary's  meaning.  The  expression,  IT 
ifiol  xal  aoly  y^vai  f  does  not  naturally  harmonize  with  the  construction 
which  Bengel  puts  upon  it.  But,  finally,  and  this  would  of  itself 
decide  the  matter,  the  context  is  throughout  opposed  to  this  explana- 
tion. Mary  directs  the  servants  to  obey  the  Savior's  orders  ;  she  there- 
fore evidently  expects  some  sort  of  relief  from  him.  But  that  she  was, 
as  Bengel  will  have  it,  first  brought  by  our  Lord's  answer  to  the  idea, 
that  as  he  would  not  retire  he  would  perform  a  miracle,  can  scarcely 
be  made  to  appear  probable.  In  the  same  way  does  Mary's  state  of 
feeling,  as  made  known  by  her  words  to  the  servants,  stand  opposed  to 
Calvin's  view,  according  to  which  her  words,  oIpop  6vx  lj|fova»,  merely 
exhibit  her  ^'  anxious  sympathy,"  whilst  she  neither  expected  nor  re- 
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quested*  a  miracle,  but  merely  desired  '^  that  he  would  address  a  pious 
exhortation  to  the  guests,  ipiiiich  would  both  prevent  them  becoming 
weary,  and  relieve  the  bridegroom  from  the  shame  that  he  might  other- 
wise feel"  [in  consequence  of  the  poverty  of  his  entertainment] .  Our 
Lord's  answer  would  be  altogether  inapplicable,  or,  at  least,  very  ob- 
scure, if  this  were  Mary's  meaning.  This  interpretation  has  evidently 
arisen  from  apprehension  of  contradictin|  the  express  declaration  of 
V.  2  :  "  This  beginning  of  miracles."  If  Mary  were  supposed  to  expect 
a  miracle  from  the  Savior,  whilst  such  an  expectation  could  have  been 
grounded  only  upon  some  miracle  previously  performed.  Tholuck  is  of 
the  opinion  that  the  difiGicultycan  only  be  met  by  the  assumption,  ^'  that 
Jesus  had  previously  performed  miracles  in  the  circle  of  his  family," 
and  that  V.  11  refers  to  the  commencement  of  public  miracles;  and 
Olshausen  presumes  that  the  Lord  must  have  given  his  mother  some 
intimation  that  he  was  about  to  display  his  miraculous  powers  upon  this 
occasion.  How  Olshausen  arrived  at  this  idea  is  incomprehensible  to 
us ;  in  fact  it  would  be  an  extremely  forced  construction  to  assume  that 
Jesus  had,  in  anticipation  of  the  approaching  want  of  wine,  given 
Mary  to  understand  that  he  would  supply  it  in  a  miraculous  manner. 
It  is  certainly  possible  that  the  Savior  had,  during  his  abode  at  Naza- 
reth, given  some  proofs  of  his  miraculous  powers ;  and  supposing  this  to 
have  been  the  case,  v.  11  must  be  understood  as  Tholuck  suggests. 
But  not  only  do  the  canonical  gospels  give  us  no  intimation  of  such 
"miracles  in  the  circle  of  his  family,"  but  the  only  information  that 
they  give  uS  of  this  circle,  is  that  Jesus  was  ^'  sulbject  unto  his  pa- 
rents," and  labored  with  his  foster-father  at  his  trade  as  a  carpenter 
(Luke  2  :  51,  Mark  6  : 3);  and  this  miracle  of  the  humiliation  of  the  Son  of 
God,  who  submitted  to  the  law,  seems  rather  to  lead  us  to  regard  the 
miracle  at  Cana,  as  in  the  strictest  sense  t^v  dgx^v  x<bv  (rrjfiBAav  (the  be- 
ginning of  miracles).  Notwithstanding  this,  we  maintain  that  it  is 
more  difficult  to  believe  that  Mary  would  not  expect  miracles  and  signs 
from  Jesus,  than  that  she  would.  What  ?  Mary,  who  had  praised  the 
Lord  on  account  of  this  child,  because,  in  spirit,  she  saw  ihe  deliverer  of 
Israel  making  his  appearance  in  him  ;  Mary,  who  kept  the  words  of  the 
shepherds  and  pondered  them  in  her  heart ;  who  had  heard  Simeon's 
prophecy ;  who  had  treasured  in  her  soul  the  first  words  of  Jesus  of 
which  we^are  informed,  although  she  did  not' fully  comprehend  them  ; 
and  now  looked  at  the  holy  and  quiet  walk  of  her  son  in  the  light  of  all 
these  prophecies  and  promises,  and  beheld  him  mighty  in  spirit,  and  full 
of  wisdom ;  Mary,  who  had  just  seen  the  Lord  go  forth  from  his  pater- 
nal house,  and  present  himself  before  the  people  as  a  divine  teacher ; 
is  it  possible  that  this  Mary  should  not  have  expected  the  manifestation 
of  her  son's  glory,  and  not  have  believed  him  possessed  of  miraculous 
powers  }  It  might  indeed  be  objected  (and  Olshausen  has  this  objec- 
tion in  his  mind),  not  in  general  to  Mary's  expectation,  that  Jesus 
would  manifest  his  glory  through  miracles,  but  to  her  expectation  of 
one  in  this  particular  case.  This  objection  is  connected  with  a  view  of 
the  miracle  of  changing  the  water  into  wine  in  which  we  do  not  partici- 
pate. It  is  intimated  that  the  Lord  did  not  regard  this  occasion  as  the 
most  suitable  for  manifesting  his  glory  (^^  less  suitable,  though  not  un- 
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gaitable,  says  Tholuok),  and  employed  it  only  out  of  oomplaisMaoe  to- 
wards Mary  ("as  an  adffeotionate  son").  The  connexion  which  this 
view  appears  to  have  with  our  Lord's  answer  to  Mary's  request  will  be 
met  hereafter.  The  very  doubtful  disti&ction  between  less  suitable  and 
unsuitable  is  unworthy  of  him  who  always  did  what  was  beatj  as  he  did 
that  which  he  saw  his  Father  do.  That  the  change  of  water  into  wine 
was  a  less  suitable  and  becoming  manifestation  of  the  Lord's  glory,  than 
his  other  miracles,  can  be  asserted  only  by  those  who  misapprehend  the 
true  character  of  this  miracle.  Lilcke  says,  "  The  difficulty  is  that  a 
very  unimportant  occasion,  a  passing  emergency  in  social  Ufe,  not  to 
say  in  a  revel,  which  might  have  been  relieved  in  some  other  way,  serves 
to  the  manifestation  of  his  glory.  The  correspondence  of  a  worthy  occa- 
8it)n  seems  wanting  here."  In  order  to  remove  this  supposed  singular- 
ity, it  is  not  enough,  nor  is  it  necessary  to  refer  with  Lticke,  to  the 
miracle  of  the  piece  of  money  taken  from  the  fish's  mouth,  nor  to  our 
Savior  walking  upon  the  sea.  Is  there  not  revealed,,  in  the  miracle  be- 
fore us,  that  condescending  kindness  which  is  so  glorious  in  our  Lord ; 
that  love  which  not  only  distributes  bread  to  those  who  would  other- 
wise faint  in  the  wilderness,  but  goes  so  far  as  to  grant  relief  where 
honor  was  in  danger  ?  Jesus  might,  to  be  sure,  have  said, '  If  they  have 
no  wine,  let  them  drink  water  V — but  this  he  would  not  do  ;  he  would 
much  rather  encourage  us  to  regard  the  fourth  petition  in  his  prayer, 
broad  enough  to  comprehend  Luther's  long  exposition ;  he  would  strength- 
en our  confidence  to  do  as  the  Apostle  says,  namely — in ''  all  things  to 
make  known  our  requests  unto  God  with  prayer  and  supplication" 
(Phil.  4:6).  Nor  do  we  understand  why  Liicke  so  decidedly  opposes 
Olshausen's  symbolical  explanation  of  the  miracle.  It  is  true  we  also 
regard  it  as  rather  bold  to  find  in  this  a  special  contrast  with  the  '^  Bap- 
tist^s  earnest  call  to  repentance ;"  but  we  have  no  hesitation  in  assum- 
ing, that  our  Savior  in  the  very  outset,  wished  his  kindness  and  good- 
wul  to  men  to  be  displayed  by  this  wonder.  And  so  if  there  was  no- 
thing objectionable  in  our  Lord's  peiPforming  the  miracle,  neither  was 
there  any  impropriety  in  Mary's  expecting  it  upon  so  common  an  oo- 
casion.  It  is  another  question,  whether  Mary  made  her  request  in 
a  proper  frame  of  mind. 

Our  Lord's  answer  :  TC  ifiol  xal  <Tot\  ^ivai ;  compels  us  to  assume  that 
Mary  did  not  make  her  request  in  a  proper  frame  of  mind.  She  would 
have  been  in  such  a  frame  if  she  had  borne  in  mind,  that  the  Lord's 
miraculous  power,  even  when  displayed  in  ministering  and  compassion- 
ate love,  must  still  have  the  manifestation  of  its  glory  as  its  end  and 
aim.  For  this  manifestation  it  became  her  quietly  to  wait,  undisturbed 
by  carnal  impatience.  Now,  whether  it  was,  that  she  lost  sight  of  the 
divine  object  of  the  Savior's  miraculous  power,  lowering  it  to  thai 
which  was  merely  human,  and  the  occasion  of  her  appeal  to  it ;  or 
whether  she  wished  impatiently  to  hasten  the  manifestation  of  her  son's 
glory,  which  she  had  long  been  expecting,  she  receives  from  the  Lord, 
who  undoubtedly  knew  her  feelings,  a  decided  reproof  in  the  words :  ti 
IfixA  xai  aotf  yivai. ;  The  word  y<>yai^  as  has  frequently  been  observed,  haa 
not  indeed  the  harshness  of  our  word  ''  troman,"  yet  it  is  plain  that 
Hrf/^  would  be  entirely  foreign  to  the  passage  brfore  us,  and  even  yi^f^* 
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intimates  the  position  which  our  Lord  took  towwds  his  mother,  whom 
he  did  not  know  after  the  flesh  (2  Cor.  6  :  16).  The  form  of  refusal : 
tl  ifiol  xai  aol — ^h)  'S-HO  confines  Mary  to  her  proper  sphere ;  for  it  was 

not  between  her  and  her  son,  but  between  God  and  his  Son,  that  it  was 
to  be  determined  when  and  how  the  Lord  would  manifest  his  glory. 
The  words  contain  a  reproof  similar  to  thpse  to  Peter :  Oh  g>Q0P6ts  Td 
Tov  deovy  all&  rdi  libp  ifdQdmtor  (Matt.  16  :  23).  Thus  are  the  follow- 
ing words  closely  connected :  oihtta  ^ei  ^  &Qa  fwv.  This  is  clearly  eqxLiva- 
lent  to-^"  The  appointed  time  for  manifesting  my  glory  by  a  mirade 
(v.  11)  is  not  yet  come  ;  desist,  therefore,  from  your  request,  for  my 
Father  has  given  me  the  power  of  working  miracles  only  for  the  exhi- 
bition of  my  glory."  It*  is  too  far-fetched,  to  understana  by  ^i  &Qa  fiovy 
the  hour  of  the  Glorification  of  the  Son  by  the  Father,  of  entrance  into 
his  glory  after  the  suffering  of  death,  and  to  give  Mary's  request  this 
m€Uning :  ^^  It  is  now  the  time  for  thee  to  reveal  thyself  as  the  Lord 
and  king  of  Israel."  But  if  the  words  of  our  Lord  cannot  be  taken  in 
any  other  sense  than  that  which  has  been  given,  the  question  arises, 
how  is  it  to  be  explained,  that  the  Lord,  as  if  in  the  same  breath, 
rejects  and  fulfils  Mary's  request  ?  It  is  answered,  that  Jesus  had 
expressed  himself  only  in  reference  to  that  time  ;  when  he  turned  to  the 
servants  with  the  words,  "  Fill  the  water-pots  with  water,"  then  it  is 
said,  his  hour  was  come ;  when  Mary  presented  her  request,  it  had 
'  not  yet  come.  Admit  this ;  yet  without  it  is  shown  that  something 
transpired  between  these  two  moments,  whereby  the  hour  came,  the 
declaration  cannot  be  freed  from  intolerable  harshness,  and  will  appear 
like  an  evasion.  The  passage  in  John  7  :  3,  etc.,  even  if  the  reading 
in  V.  8  should  be  oibc  rather  than  the  explanatory  duTroi,  admits  of  no 
comparison  with  that  before  us,  for  John  removes  the  seeming  contra- 
diction of  hv%  dyft/Ja/yw  with  hvi^r^hj  the  additional  statement  (v.  10), 
od  g>apsQ(bg^  iiXV  &s  kp  xqvnjfS  ^  which  words  refer  to  the  tpavk^uov  of  his 
brethren,  with  which  the  Lord  had  refused  to  comply  (oomp.  LUcke  in 
loco). 

According  to  our  view,  the  key  for  the  solution  of  the  difficulty  is 
found  in  the  conduct  of  Mary.  The  Lord  had  denied  her  request,  with 
^e  distinct  declaration  that  the  appointed  time  for  the  manifestation 
of  his  glory  was  not  yet  come.  What  does  Mary  now  do  ^  She  says 
to  the  servants,  "  Whatsoever  he  saith  unto  you,  do  it !"  In  this  con- 
duct wo  filrst  observe  her  humility.  She  willingly  submits  to  the  words 
of  the  Lord's  reproof ;  she  no  longer  proposes  to  interfere  with  her 
oounsel  or  assistance  in  his  work  ;  she  will  stand  still  and  let  him  have 
his  own  way.  But  Mary's  faith  is  also  manifested  in  those  words. 
She  has  found  something  in  the  Lord's  answer  to  which  her  faith 
adheres ;  she  believed  that  the  hour  which  was  not  yet  come,  might, 
yea,  would  soon  come — she  is  so  confident  in  this  belief  that  she  pre- 
pares the  servants  for  obedience  to  him.  When  the  Lord  saw  her  faith, 
then  his  hour  was  come.  The  faith  of  the  humbled  Mary  is  the  con- 
necting link  between  the  rejection  and  the  granting  of  her  request. 
Her  perverted,  self-willed  state  of  heart  had  hindered  the  manifestation 
of  the  Lord's  glory ;  her  submission  and  her  reliance  upon  his  good- 
ness carried  along  with  them  the  manifestation  of  his  glory.     The  his- 
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Aory  of  the  CaiutamtiBh  woman  preflents  a  striking  parallel.  Here,  as 
there,  we  have  the  humbling,  purifying  refusal  of  the  Lord ;  here,  too, 
the  same  willing  humiliation  and  faith,  ^^  that  clearly  hears  a  yea, 
where  sounded  simply  nay,"  and,  as  it  were,  takes  the  Lord  in  his  own 
words  [Lowth]  ;  and  here,  also,  we  haye  the  Lord's  compliance,  who 
suffers  himself  to  be  oyercome  by  the  yiolence  of  faith  in  his  own  people. 
In  the  history  of  the  nobleman's  son  also  (John  4  :  47,  etc.),  Ihe  Lord 
manifests  this  willingnesss  to  be  oyercome  (sichdberwindenlassen). 
Without  Mary's  faith  the  Lord's  time  would  not  haye  come  then ;  and 
it  was  this  yery  faith,  that  does  not  know,  but  trusts — as  Luther  says 
— ^which  the  Lord  would  deyelope  in  her.  It  does  not  make  against 
our  explanation,  that  John  (y.  11)  says,  his  disciples  belieyed  upon 
him,  whilst  the  point  must  rather  be  the  strengthening  of  Mary's  faith, 
if  she  is  to  be  made  so  prominent.  That  Mary's  faith  was  stren^h^ 
ened  by  the  manifestation  of  the  Sayior's  glory,  is  so  clearly  deriyed 
from  the  narratiye,  that  an  express  statement  to  this  effect  would  haye 
been  a  superfluous  appendage ;  but  that  a  salutary  impression  was 
made  upon  the  discipks,  is  mentioned  by  John  as  a  part  of  his  own 
experience,  and  it  would  haye  been  a  defect  if  he  had  not  mentioned 
this,  especially  upon  the  occasion  of  the  first  miracle  that  Jesus  per- 
formed. This  is  an  intimation  of  the  influence  exerted  upon  the  disd- 
ples  by  the  subsequent  displays  of  Christ's  power. 

We  do  not,  howeyer,  mean  to  assert  that  the  miracle  was  performed 
exclusiyely  or  eyeu  principally  for  Mary,  when  we  say  that  it  was  occa- 
sioned by  her  faith.  The  miracle  from  which  flowed  the  salyation  of 
the  whole  world,  was  also  receiyed  through  the  medium  of  Mary's  faith. 
In  this  way  we  think  that  the  difficulty  inyolyed  in  the  passage  which 
we  haye  been  considering  may  be  most  simply  sqlyed.  uisteaa  of  the 
unseemly  assumption,  that  the  Lord  did  anything  as  the  son  of  Mary« 
which,  as  the  Son  of  God,  he  did  not  consider  proper  to  do,  and  instead 
of  the  indefinite  assertion,  that  when  the  Lord  -  performed  the  mirade, 
the  appointed  time  for  ihe  manifestation  of  his  glory  was  come,  it 
results  from  our  simple  exposition,  that  Ihe  Lc»rd  granted  to  humble 
faith,  what  he  denied  to  the  fleshly  miiM. 
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3.  RsUfry  of  the  Discovery  and  SeUlemeiU  of  the  VaUey  of  (he  Mississippi^  bp  Spai% 
FVance  did  Qreai  Britain^  and  the  subsequent  Occupation^  SeUUment^  and  Exten- 
sion of  Civil  ChvemmerU  by  the  United  States.  By  Johm  W.  Monetts,  M.D. 
2  vols.    Harper  &,  Brothers. 

It  would  argae  great  want  of  skill  and  abOity,  if,  with  the  exciting  incidents,  im* 
portant  moyements,  gallant  exploits  and  rapid  progress,  of  which  the  Valley  of  ^e 
Mississippi  has  been  the  theatre,  the  author  had  not  produced  a  work  of  great  and 
thrilling  interest  The  world  has  never  before  witnessed  an  experiment  of  coloniza- 
tion on  so  grand  a  scale  and  with  such  rapid  strides,  as  the  settlement  of  that  valley ; 
and  .the  incidents  of  enterprise,  hardship,  courage  and  success,  which  make  up  the 
details  of  its  history,  have  a  grandeur  and  magnitude  which  partake  almost  of  the 
sublime.  The  attempt  to  embody  such  facts  into  history  deserves  well,  and  cannot 
&il  of  being  regaidea  with  satisfaction. 

The  chief  value  of  the  present  work,  however,  is  as  a  pains-taking  collection  of 
facts.  It  has  but  little  of  the  inethoa  and  philosophy  or  history ;  and  the  author's 
opinions  are  often  worse  than  none  at  aU.  A  historian  must  rise  above  the  prejudi^ 
ces  and  partial  views  of  the  mere  partisan— a  task  to  which  there  are  indications  that 
this  author  is  unequal.  Yet  there  is  much  lively^  and  even  graphic,  description,  and 
a  degree  of  enthusiasm  in  view  of  the  magnincence  of  me  events  he  describes, 
which  is  kindling.  These  events  are  so  surpassingly  attractive  that  the  reader  will 
easily  forget  all  imperfection  of  the  manner  m  whicn  they  are  presented.  The  typo- 
graimical  appearance  of  the  work  is  extremely  beautiful 

4.  Skhool  Orammarofthe  Latin  Language,  By  C.  G.  Zumpt.  Transiatedby  Leon" 
hard  Schmitz,  Ph.  D.  Corrected  and  enlarged  by  CHAauss  Anthon,  LL.D. 
Harper  A  Brothers. 

The  lucid  method  and  j^ilosophical  arrangement  which  distinguish  Zumpf  s 
laiger  grammar,  decidedly  the  best  grammar  of  the  Latin  extant,  appear  in  this 
work  for  beginners.  The  skilful  and  learned  author  has  taken  the  true  course  to  de- 
velope  the  principles  of  the  language,  and  at  the  same  time  to  adapt  them  to  the  pu- 
pU's  progress.  The  thoroughness  or  its  exercises,  the  intelligibility  of  its  rules,  and 
Its  acumirable  style,  finely  adapt  it  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  intended. 

5.  Sdect  TVeatises  of  Martin  Lidher^  in  original  Oerinan,  with  Philosophical  Notes, 
and  an  Essay  on  German  and  English  Etymology.  By  B.  Seabs.  Mark  H. 
Newman  db  Co. 

The  sjpopsis  of  words  which  have  a  similar  etymology  in  Enciish  and  German, 
with  wmch  Prof.  Sears  prefaces  his  work,  is  an  admirable  help  to  the  pupil  to  a 
Imowledge  of  this  important  language,  and  might  be  profitably  extended  rurther. 
The  idea  of  selecting  tne  bestpassages  of  Luther  for  the  use  of  students  in  reading 
German,  is  a  happy  one  on  ail  accounts.  There  is  no  mo^e-  idiomatic  writer  in  thi 
whole  circle  of  German  literature  than  Luther ;  while  the  earnest  feeling  and  excel- 
lent sentiment  with  which  his  writings  abound,  render  them  useful  as  exercises. 
The  work  consists  of  the  Sermon  on  Indulgences;  an  Exposition  of  the  37th  Psalm; 
the  Address  to  the  Gtonan  Nobility,  one  of  the  most  stirring  and  eloquent  produc- 
tions in  any  language ;  an  address  in  behalf  of  Public  Schools ;  an  Exposition  of 
John  14 :  and  a  fragment.  They  are  all  noble  effusions  of  a  great  soul ;  and  can  be 
commended  to  those  who  desire  a  knowledge  of  the  language,  as  the  very  best  exer- 
cises that  can  be  had. 

6.  Amenities  of  Literature,  consisting  of  Sketches  and  Charaders  of  English  Literature. 
By  L  D'IsEACLi,  D.  C.  L.    4th  cation.    Harper  &,  Brothers.    2  vols.    l2mo. 

In  many  respects  this  is  the  most  valuable  of  all  the  literary  productions  of  its  erd- 
dite  and  curious  author.  It  abounds  in  acute  and  learned  criticisms  upon  authors, 
and  their  works,  and  brings  to  light  a  vast  deal  of  information  respecting  the  earir 
Itterature  of  the  language.  Though  not  without  his  conceits,  and  a  passion  for  oddi- 
ties wiiich  sometimes  becomes  teoious,  D'Israeli  evinces  a  cultivated  critical  taste, 
and  genuine  ^ood  sense  in  his  estimate  of  books.  The  present  work  is  more  than  a 
bandle  of  cnticisms — it  seeks  to  penetrate  the  philosophy  of  books,  and  shew  die 
influence  of  authors  and  their  views  upon  the  age  they  lived  in.  It  might  almost  be 
termed  a  history  of  English  literature;  and  yet  philosophy  is  so  charmingly  inter- 
mingled with  anecdote  and  incident,  that  its  lessons  are  learned  unamres. 
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7.  Harper's  New  Miscdlan/y  of  Sterling  UUroiwre. 

Two  capital  works  of  Schiller's  have  been  added  to  this  excellent  series  of  popular 
works— the  Thirty  Years*  War,  and  the  Revolt  of  the  Netherlands.  The  first  is  a 
thrilling  picture  iS.  that  terrible  pmod,  which  succeeded  the  Reformation  in  Ger- 
many, in  the  attem^  of  Rome  to  regain  her  lost  ascendency.  Schiller's  political 
sympathies  moved  hmi  to  take  a  just  view  c^  the  parties  in  that  contest,  while  the 
deeds  of  lofty  devotion  and  patriotism  by  which  the  war  was  signalized,  kindled  his 
poet  soul  with  genial  enthusiasm.  It  is  seldom  that  history  has  to  deal  with  so  ex- 
citing and  pregnant  a  period,  and  still  less  often  that  her  tale  finds  so  brilliant  and 
stirring  a  narrator. 

Of  the  history  of  the  Revolt  of  the  Rhine^  less  has  been  known  in  this  coimtry; 
but  it  possesses  equal  spirit  and  excellence.  It  warmly  espouses  the  side  of  freedom, 
and  d^icts,  with  exquisite  taste  and  spirit,  the  incidents  or  the  great  event  it  chroni- 
eles.  The  two  works  are  well  adapted  to  be  popular  in  this  country,  where  freedom 
and  religion  are  both  ready  to  sympathize  with  the  noble  sufferers,  in  each  of  these 
wars  for  truth  and  right.  We  think  they  greatly  enhance  the  value  of  the  series  of 
which  they  form  a  part,  which, 'as  a  series,  has  no  superior  in  this  country. 

8.  An  Exposition  of  the  Apocalypse,    By  David  N.  Lord.    Harper  A  Brothers, 
8vo. 

The  Apocalypse  has  been  so  long  the  theatre  for  all  the  uncouth  antics  and  crude 
experiments  of  exposition,  that  a  new  claimant  is  apt  to  be  met  with  more  than  a  just 
measure  of  distrust.  No  book  has  been  so  abused,  nor  had  so  much  reason  to  wish 
to  be  saved  from  its  friends.  Yet  exposition  has  not  exhausted  itself  on  the  book,  and 
there  is  abundant  room  for  learning,  insight  and  talent,  to  display  themselves  in  un- 
folding its  hidden  meaning.  We  are  glad  to  say  of  this  work,  that  it  incurs  none  of 
the  suspcion  which  conceit  or  ignotaice  justly  excite.  Though  advocating  peculiar 
views,  it  exhibits  undoubted  learning,  a  kind  spirit,  and  great  ingenuity  ana  talent 
We  can  speak  in  high  terms  of  its  clear  and  graceftd  style,  in  which  respect  it  is  sur- 
passed by  scarcely  no  philological  work  of  our  acquaintance. 

Mr.  lA)rd  is  a  millennarian,  and  finds  of  course,  in  the  prophetic  announcements 
of  the  Apocal3rpse,  full  warrant  for  the  peculiarities  of  his  creed.  The  personal  ad- 
vent and  earthly  reign  of  Jettus  Christ  at  the  millennium ;  the  resurrection  and  en- 
thronement of  tne  saints ;  and  the  ushering  in  of  a  new  dispensation  at  that  time,  are 
jsominent  parts  of  his  theory.  His  general  view  of  the  outline  of  prophecy,  in  other 
respects,  does  not  greatly  diner  from  the  current  interpretation  of  the  church— except 
that  he  protracts  the  period  of  the  millennium  to  three  hundred  and  sixty  thousand 
years.  His  view  of  the  principles  of  interpretation,  though  more  literaiizing  than 
Newton,  Edwards  and  Scott,  are  really  less  so  than  Prof.  Stuart:  and  his  exposition 
of  the  law  of  interpreting  symbols  is  novel  and  excellent  This  brief  outline,  all  that 
we  can  make,  will  give  the  reader  a  hint  as  to  what  a  work,  composed  with  the 
candor  and  ability  which  characterizes  this,  will  probably  prove  to  be. 

9.  The   Works  of  tie  late   Bev,  Robert  Murray  McCheyne,    2  vols.    8vo.    Robert 
Carter. 

The  character,  devoted  labors,  and  early  death  of  Mr.  McCheyne,  bring  him  with- 
in the  cherished  circle  of  such  servanj^  of  Christ  as  Martyn,  Spencer,  Summerfield 
and  Larned.  He  was  a  clerg}'man  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  and  though  call- 
ed from  the  scene  of  his  labors  before  he  had  finished  his  thirtieth  year,  he  won  a  high 
reputatioQ  as  an  efficient  and  acceptable  minister  of  the  word,  and  a  godly  Christian. 
The  perusal  of  his  life,  and  of  his  private  papers  and  correspondence,  as  here  pub- 
lished, justifies  the  estimate  in  which  he  was  held.  They  breathe  a  spirit  of  devo- 
tion, holy  living,  and  enjoyment  in  God,  which  explain  the  secret  of  his  power  in  the 
pulpit,  and  the  sweet  influence  of  his  private  life.  The  sermons,  as  homiletic 
efforts,  are  clear,  discriminating,  and  |iractical-^weU  adapted  for  impression,  and  in- 
dicate an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  language  and  spirit  of  the  Scriptures.  His 
preaching  was  eminently  blessed ;  revivals  were  of  finequent  occurrence  under  it 
We  regard  Mr.  McCheyne  as  presenting  many  excellences  of  Ufs  and  labor,  which 
are  worthy  pf  the  study  of  the  ministry,  and  are  particularly  valuable  fo  the  young. 
Communion  with  his  devoted  and  guileless  piety,  would  quicken  the  heart  that  has 
ever  felt  the  power  of  grace  upon  it 
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10.  The  Office  and  Work  of  ike  Hdif  Spirit.    By  Jamu  Buchamam,  D.  D.  Robert 
Garter,    pp^  580.    ISmo. 

Dr.  Bacbanan  is  the  professor  of  Divinity  in  the  Free  Church  College,  at  Edin* 
buigh.  The  treatise  beiore  us  is  a  full  and  veiy  able  discussion  of  the  Spirit's  work 
in  regeneration  and  sanctification }  and  it  is  written  with  a  degree  of  solemnitj'  and 
earnestness  befitting  the  august  theme,  and  with  a  precision  €i  statement  and  cogency 
of  reasoning  which  indicate  the  nnioii  of  a  dear  head  and  a  sound  heart  The 
views  entertained  are  entirely  Scriptural,  and  the  method  of  setting  them  forth, 
though  without  novelty,  is  forcible  and  engaging.  One  part  is  devotra  to  the  illos- 
tration  of  the  principles  of  the  work  by  Scriptural  instances  of  conversion,  which  are 
ingeniously  drawn  and  applied.  The  sancfifyiog  agency  of  the  Spirit  is  dwelt  upon 
with  great  unction  and  impreasiveness.  The  perusal  of  the  work  by  the  church  as 
well  as  bv  the  unconverted,  must  be  adapted  to  leave  a  vivid  sense  of  the  infinite 
grace  ana  indispensaUeness  of  the  Spirit's  influences,  and  to  promote  an  enlightened 
u&d  tender  piety. 

11.  7^  Cfenius  ofSccUand ;  or^  Sketches  of  ScoUisk'Sceneiyt  Literahiref  and  ReUgim. 
By  Rev.  Rohert  Turrboll.    Robert  Carter. 

A  very  pleasant  and  useful  work,  which  commands  admiration  for  its  subject)  its 
information,  and  its  agreeable  style.  It  consists  of  descriptions  of  the  principsf  pointi 
of  Scottish  scenery,  interwoven  with  portraits  of  eminent  personages,  and  sketches 
of  society;  all  adapted  to  throw  light  upon  the  history  and  concUtion  of  a  land  to 
which  no  Christian,  or  philanthropist,  or  scholar,  can  turn  with  indifiference.  The 
descriptions  of  character,  and  criticisms  upon  authors,  strike  us  as  very  sensible  and 
acute.  Mr.  Tumbull  possesses  a  warm  admiration  of  his  native  land}  and  it  is 
high  praise  of  his  ability  as  a  writer,  that  he  infects  the  reader  with  an  equal  inte- 
rest We  doabt  if  so  true  and  vivid  a  picture  of  Scotland  and  her  religion  and  lite* 
ratnre  can  be  elsewhere  found,  in  so  brief  a  compass. 

la.  T%e  ConstUuUonal  History  of  Ef%gland,  from  the  Reign  of  Benry  Vlh  to  Qtorge 
n.    By  Henry  Uallam.    from  the  fifth  London  edition.    Harper  A  Brothers. 

The  voice  of  transatlantic  criticism  in  respect  to  this  great  work,  has  been 
so  unanimously  and  decidedly  in  its  iavor,  that  it  appears  here  with  a  character 
already  formed.  The  typc^raphical  execution  is  beautiftil— exceeding  in  ftii^ 
ness  and  accuracy,  the  £nfflish  copy,  though  costing  far  less.  Without  exhibiting 
the  originality  and  research  which  gave  to  Mr.  HalTam's  previous  works  their  high 
character,  the  present  is  perhaps  the  most  popular  and  generally  useful.  The  EngU 
Constitution  is  a  widely  siffuificant  term ;  and  has  a  meaning  in  relation  to  the  na> 
tional  existence  and  growtn,  not  unlike  that  which  the  same  word  possesses  in  rela* 
tion  to  the  body.  It  is  the  expression  and  embodiment  of  the  social,  religious,  and 
political  condition  of  the  English  people ;  and  its  history  is  nothing  else  than  that  of 
all  the  great  elements  of  national  being  and  character.  The  work  has,  therefore,  a 
wide  scope.  It  generalizes  all  the  great  facts,  events,  and  influences  of  English  his- 
tory for  this  long  period ;  and  the  masterly,  candid,  and  judicious  style  in  which  this 
great  task  is  done,  has  been  the  praise  of  foreign  critics  ever  since  the  work  first  ap* 
peared.  Free  from  religious  or  political  bias — a  little  too  free  in  respect  to  the  for- 
mer— ^possessed  of  a  comprehensive  and  yet  highly  analytical  mind,  a  serene  temper 
and  cultivated  taste,  be  has  portrayed  the  men  and  the  measures  of  the  trouUoos 
epochs  of  England's  history  with  masterly  force,  and  generally  satis&crory  results.  A 
friend  of  popular  rights,  and  of  liberty,  he  has  given  due  justice  to  the  people  as  well  as 
to  their  rulers  and  oppressors ;  while  religion  and  its  influences  are  usually  treated  with 
candor  and  truth, — with  occasional  exceptions  in  reference  to  the  analysis  of  the  Pa* 
ritan  element  of  the  Constitution.  Though  infinitely  more  just  than  any  nreoeding 
historian  to  the  character  of  the  Puritans,  and  of  Cromwell,  it  is  painfully  evident 
that  Mr.  Hallam  understood  neither.  His  portrait  of  the  Protector  is  full  m  glaring 
inconsistencies,  and  rests  on  many  an  exploded  error.  But  as  a  whole,  it  is  a  wort 
of  great  and  even  exciting  interest,  of  splendid  schc4arship,  of  trustworthy  character, 
aad  incalculable  worth* 
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13.  hUeifreUXtifi^  of  ike  word  '*  DeatU**  in  Rev.  4,  5,  d 

The  foUowing  just  remarks  on  the  interpretation  of  the  irord  "  beasts,"  in  ch.  4, 5, 
and  6  of  the  Apocalypse,  are  from  the  pen  of  Rev.  Dr.  Hutchinson  of  Wairenford, 
V.nfjisLinA^  and  publi^ied  in  the  Kngtiah  Presbyterian  Messenger. 

The  interpretation  of  this  phrase  is  disgraceful  to  our  theology  as  it  stands  at  present. 
It  shocks  oar  feelings  and  does  violence  to  oar  understanding.  How  repugnant  to  all 
our  notions  of  heaven  to  meet  with  beasts  in  that  holy  and  glorious  abode}  and  to  find 
them  harping  the  praises  of  the  Lamb  that  sits  upon  the  throue ;  nay,  taking  the  lead 
in  conducting  the  sublime  services  of  angels  and  glorified  saints  I  We  wonder  that 
the  strange  incongruity  has  never  before  called  forth  remark,  and  strongly  demanded 
censure  and  revision. 

The  error  lies  in  the  translation,  and  not  in  the  original  The  original  word  cha^ 
racterizes  them  properly,  and  terms  them ''  living  creatures."  But  our  translators  not 
knowing  what  to  make  of  '*  living  creatures."  described  (as  in  chap.  4 ;  7)  as  resem- 
bUng  a  lion,  a  calf,  ot  fljring  eagle,  or  the  face  of  a  man ;  having  each  of  them  six 
wings,  being  ftill  of  eyes,  and  employed  in  praising  Gtod,  most  absurdly  denominated 
them  "  beasts ;"  and  most  unaccountably  m  the  same  breath  ascribcSl  to  them  the 
most  honorable  place  and  ofi&ce  in  heaven,  viz.,  that  of  sitting  in  the  mid^  of  the 
throne,  and  of  ccMiducting  the  devotions  of  the  glorious  assembled  company.  These 
**  living  creatures"  were  the  cherubs  of  Ezekiel,  who  possessed  lile,  intelligence,  and 
pi^ty,  and  who  filled  a  most  important  office  under  the  Old  Testament  economy,  viz., 
that  of  symbolizing  the  covenant  of  grace,  or  the  incarnation  of  the  Divine  Word, 
under  whose  Government  all  things  in  heaven  and  earth  are  placed :  and  the  w<nra 
**  zoa"  should  at  once  have  been  translated,  though  not  literally,  yet  according  to  the 
sense  and  spirit  of  the  passage,  "  cherubim."  If  they  had  been  so  translated,  no  one 
would  have  been  ofiended  with  the  offices  and  works  ascribed  to  them ;  because  everv 
one  knows,  or  ought  to  know,  that  cherubs  have  no  real  existence,  but  are  simply  vi- 
sionary and  symbolical  beings.  They  were  intended  to  shadow  forth  the  humanity  of 
Christ  and  its  excellences,  having  the  body  of  a  man,  and  the  head  of  some  animal, 
the  most  excellent  of  its  kind.  They  were  first  made  of  fire,  and  set  up  at  the  gates 
of  Paradise  to  shadow  forth  Christ  and  the  covenant  of  grace,  which  he  was  to  ratiQr 
and  fulfil.  Four  of  them  combined  made  a  Cherubim;  and  two  Cherubims  with  a 
Divine  glory  between  them  made  a  full  symbolical  representation.  In  Isaiah  and 
Ezekiel  mey  are  represented  as  alive,  and  as  taking  an  active  part  in  the  administra* 
tion  of  the  affidrs  of  that  covenant  of  which  they  were  the  visible  ^rmbols.  So  in  the 
Apocalypse  we  meet  with*  them  again,  after  having  Ailfilled  their  typical  office,  a» 
living  redeemed  creatures  f  because  humanity  was  redeemed),  and  actively  employed 
in  the  praises  of^God  and  tne  Lamb.  Bat  let  it  be  distinctly  observed,  that  they  naa  no 
life,  nor  intelligence,  nor  piety,  except  m  visions.  They  were  at  first  constituted  of  fire ; 
afterwards  of  {fold,  silver,  or  finely  polished  stone.  They  were  set  up  in  every  princi' 
pal  place  of  Divine  worship,  and  especially  in  magnificent  temples  among  all  nations  in 
early  ages,  remains  of  which  are  to  be  found  in  tneir  architectural  ruius  at  the  present 
day.  We  know  for  certain  that  they  were  set  up  in  the  Tabernacle  of  Moses'  erection 
in  the  wilderness;  and  in  Solomon's  Temple,  where  Grod  was  pleased  to  give  responses 
to  his  High  Priests.  They  were  also  carried  about  in  the  ark ;  and  it  was  this  that 
made  the  loss  of  the  ark  so  great  a  calamity  to  the  Jews ;  because  in  losing  the  ark, 
they  lost  the  symdx)l  of  the  covenant  of  grace,  through  which  GtoA  might  at  any  time 
be  consulted,  and  valuable  directions  be  obtained.  The  study  of  the  Cherubim  is 
calculated  to  throw  immense  light  on  ancient  theology,  on  the  rise  and  progress  of 
idolatry,  and  on  the  equity  of  God  in  communicating  Gospel  knowledge  to  all  man^ 
kind.  And  it  is  the  more  worthy  of  study,  because  we  see  that  the  Cherubim  is 
interwoven  with  the  sublime  imagery  of  this  book,  which  unfolds  the  obstructions 
and  the  triumphs  of  Gospel  truth :  here  the  di^rent  cherubs  are  repreresentc^  as 
filled  with  intense  anxiety  while  tne  seals  are  opened,  and  as  exclaiming  each  in 
their  order,  "  Come  and  see  f  here  also  they  are  exhibited  as  calling  on  all  nature  to 
join  them  in  celebrating  the  praises  of  God  and  the  Lamb  for  covenant  love.  >  They 
connect  ancient  and  modem  ecclesiastical  history. 

^  From  what  has  been  stated  above,  say,  if  much  of  the  beaut]^  and  sublimity  of  the 
imagenr  of  the  Apocalynse  be  not  altogether  lost,  by  the  unjustifiable  use  of  the 
wora  "beasts"  in  the  aioresaid  passages  1  Say,  if  the  mind  of  the  Holy  Spirit  be 
»ot  obscured,  if  not  wholly  hidaen  1    Say,if  a  new  and  brilliant  light  wouki  not 
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flash  into  the  mind  by  the  use  of  the'word  chendis,  understanding  by  that  word,  the 
Divinely  appointed  symbols  of  the  covenant  of  grace,  to  which  life,  intelligence,  and 
piety  are  ascribed  in  heavenly  visions  1  Say,  if  that  ugly,  uncouai,  and  unnatural 
word  "  beasts"  shonld  not  be  expunged  from  our  trandation  without  delay,  as  inju- 
rious to  the  beauty  and  sense  of  the  passages  where  it  oecurs,  as  obscuring  the  miad 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  as  disgraceful  to  our  literature,  and  oar  theology  1 


ARTICLE  X.    ' 

Scrvr  Pwlillctttfons  In  Gwmmmy* 

From  tlM  long  ttat  of  Goman  pmbHoatioBs,  we  seleet  Oio  foUowiv  as  worthy  of  apeoUa  notfot : 
'^Da*  Dogma  votn  heiliitn  Abendmahl  und  ieLne  Gesefdchte.    Von  Dr.  Augustus  Ebrordf  ma—' 
rord,  Professor  d,  JiteoL  tu  Zurich."    1  toL,  lai^ge.    8to.    pp.533.    Fnmkfort 

The  dvAgn  ol  this  work  is  to  IhieiHteto  tho  union  of  tho  Tirious  eTangelical  eonlSBSsloni  in  rwpoct  to 
the  Eueharlat,  l^  letting  forth  ite  tme  4ootrhie  and  hiatorj,  and  lite  eonnexlon  with  the  cardinal 
troths  and  fiicts  of  Christianity.  How  far  the  author  hat  snoeeedad  in  harmonlaing  the  riews  of 
Lnther  and  Calvin,  mar  be  Judged  ftom  his  own  summation  of  the  result  of  his  argument :  "  Christ 
is  present  in  the  holy  Eudharlst ;  but  he  is  present  not  in  the  bread  and  wine,  but  in  us  :  he  unites 
himself  with  us.  But  yet  this  union  Is  so  connected  with  the  participation  of  the  bread  and  wine,  that 
they  beeome  not  mere  signs,  but  a  pledge  and  seal ;  not  a  mere  memorial  of  Jesus,  but  a.  emdifcMm  of 

union  with  him." *'  Codex  Priderico-AvgusUmus  siv€  Pragtnenta  VeUris  Ttsiammti 

"  * •  •    " 'iciUant-  '    '  '       .......         .  ■  -^ 


aneient  MS.  whkh  he  procured  in  the  East,  and  to  which  he  ascribes  an  earlier  date  than  any  preri- 
ously  existing  in  Europe,  supposing  it  to  have  been  written  in  the  fourth  century.  Few  can  e^)oy  Um 
opportunity  of  examining  the  ;MS.  from  which  the  text  of  the  Scriptures  is  fonned.  This  advantage 
is  in  a  measure  extehded  to  a  much  larger  number  by  accurate  fMj-similes,  like  the  one  above  noticed. 
This  ACS.  derives  an  additional  value  from  a  considerable  portion  of  it  having  been  collated  with  a 
leofj  of  the  loet  Hexapla  cf  Origen,  and  the  variations  noted  upon  it  Profttssor  TIschendorTs  journey 
to  the  Ease  was  made  under  patronage  of  the  Saxon  Government,  by  whom  this  work  has  been  issoed 
as  a  proof  that  so  rare  an  acqaisitiou  to  theological,  philological,  and  palaaobgical  science  is  duly  priied 

in  »aoDy. "  Commeutar  tur  Qenesis  von  Itaboi  David  KknchL     Nam  emem 

Manuscripte  m  der  BibUothique  royaU  tu  Paris."  Leipsig,  pp.  95.  **  Commentar  turn.  HohtnUecU 
von  Oba4ja  Sfomo."  bLdnigsbenfi  pp.  91  The  above  two  tracts  are  in  Hebrew,  and  their  publica- 
tion is  evidence  that  the  spirit  of  Biblical  research  is  extending  itself  in  new  directions.  Them  can  be 
no  doubt  that  jgresit  light  may  be  thrown  upon  the  Scriptures  by  the  Jewish  commentators,  and  we 
r«t)oioe  at  every  opportonitv  aftorded  the  student  of  oonsulting  their  works,  instead  of  taking  his  know- 
ledge  of  them  seoood'hand.  The  name  of  Kimchi  Is  well  known  in  the  department  of  exegesis  and 
Hebrew  philology,  as  of  high  lepute.  The  oommentary  of  Sfomo  oo  Solonon's  Song  Is  repiteM 
from  a  rare  Venetian  edition.    He  explains  the  book  allegoricaUy,  as  setting  forth  the  relatloa  subsist- 

ing  between  Ood  and  his  people. "  Das  Bvangdium  Marcions'und  das  kanonisdte 

Bpang^m  des  Lueas.  Eins  kriUsehe  Untersuchvvg  ton  Dr.  Albert  Ritschl"  Tubingen,  8vo.  pp. 
318.  The  des%n  of  this  work  is  to  concro?ert  the  general  statement  of  ecclesiastical  historians,  that 
the  so-called  Gospel  of  Maroion  was  a  corruption  of  that  of  Luke,  put  forth  for  the  sake  of  supporOBg  the 
opinions  of  the  heretic.  The  author  attempts  to  show,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  Gospel  of  flfarcio« 
constituted  the  original  groundwork  ftom  which  the  present  canonical  Gospel  of  Luke  has  been  formed, 
by  interpolations  and  alterations.  There  is.  we  thinlc,  little  probability  that  the  work,  though  confoss- 
edly  written  wltK  cunsiderable  ability,  will  etfoot  much  towards  the  setting  aside  of  Luke's  Gospel. 

"Ulrieh  vom  Himtnydtr  BUter,dereel$hrtejd0r  DiehUr,der£i;mti/hr/itrdi$ 

deuische  FreOieit.  DargesteUt  von  Aug.  BUrck.'^  Dresden,  pp.  356.  Svo.  Hutten  was  a  remarkable 
man,  and  performed  irreat  serriees  to  his  countiy,  to  science,  and  to  religion,  in  a  most  eventful  period. 
"  This  work  presents  a  f-rue  picture  of  the  man  and  his  times,"  says  the  Lelpslg  Uepertoiy  :  "  The 
brave  old  hero  of  words  and  deeds  stands  living  before  the  reader's  eyes,  and  speaks  for  truth 
and  right,  for  light  and  liberty,  with  his  own  glowing  seal  f<>r  his  fkther-land,  for  his  own  and  future 

times.^ ^'.^illgemunegeographiscfieutidsUUistischeVer/uiUnisseinfraphisdicr  Dar^ 

steHnng  wm  A.  Borbstifdt.  MU  einem  Vorvforl  von  C.  RiUerJ*  This  work,  which  consists  of  SB 
sheets  of  tables,  is  designed  to  present  pictorially  to  the  eye  some  of  the  principal  statistics  pertaining 
'  to  geography.  The  various  numbers  are  represented  by  rectangulars,  the  else  of  which  is  propor^on- 
ate  to  their  value.  The  principle  is  not  new,  but  there  are  several  very  ingenious  appUcatkms  of  it. 
To  represent  the  proportional  density  of  population,  a  quadrat  represents  a  square  (German)  mile ; 
this  is  divided  into  as  many  lesser  quadrats  as  there  are  inhabitants :  Thus,  the  figure  representing 
Bniope  has  1423  of  these  divisions,  Asia  514,  Africa  224,  America  74,  Australia  IS,  the  whole  earth  366. 
In  like  manner,  the  products,  revenues,  expenditures,  and  in  Ihct  aU  the  leading  atatlstioeof  the  world 
are  geographioally  represented,  in  fhis  series  ot^tatistiail  maps.  Carl  Ritter.  who  is  certainly  author* 
ity  on  the  subject,  pronounces  this  one  of  the  most  valuable  auxiliaries  to  the  science  of  Geography 

which  has  been  presented  to  the  public "A  Commentaiy  on  Paul's  Epistle  to 

Philemon,  by  Dr.  Aug.  Koch."  has  Just  been  Issned,  of  the  character  of  which  we  are  unable  to  speak. 
De  Wette  has  Just  published  new  and  enlarged  edltfens  of  his  cenmentaries  upon  Mark,  Luka,  aoi 
John.  A  German  translation  of  Maimonides  has  Just  been  put  forth,  executed  by  Elias  SoloweiMiyk. 
Fr.  W.  C.  TJmbrelt  (one  of  the  editors  of  the  Studien)  has  put  fortk  an  improved  edition  of  hi»  cooh 
mealary  en  Isaiah,  in  cm  large  volume,  being  one  of  his  series  of  commentaries  on  the  Old  Testament 
PrefdMcies.  G.  Ch.  Cruslu,  the  author  of  the  Homeric  Ludcon,  so  ably  translated  by  Pref  H.  SMth, 
haslssued  a  Lexicon  of  Virgil,  with  special  refhrsBoe  to  the  MjrthologloaL  OeocnpUeaL  aad  Proper 
MMi,  and  the  tzptaBatton  of  difleult  pMHgef. 
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ARTICLE  L 


REVIEW   OF   PROF.    STUART   ON  THE   DATE   OP  THE 
APOCALYPSE. 

B7  RsT.  Obo.  DurriKLD,  D.D.,  of  Detroit,  Mich. 

The  confidence  with  which  some  learned  critics  and  oiblical  scho- 
lars have  undertaken,  in  all  cases,  to  decide  upon  the  authorship, 
and  even  the  original  date  of  certain  portions  of  the  sacred  Scrip- 
tares,  from  internal  evidence  alone,  received  a  justly  coerited  re-^ 
buke  in  that  remarkable  work,  .the  "  Amber  Witch,''  written 
expressly  to  experiment  on  the  extravagant  pretensions  of  those 
who  clauned  to  exercise  such  lofty  powers  of  critical  intuition. 
The  success  of  the  shrewd  piece  of  irony  has  overwhelmed  them 
with  merited  ridicule;  and  hereafter  the  biblical  student  need 
not  be  troubled  by  the  professions  of  their  superior  skill  and  dis- 
cernment, who,  from  language  and  style  alone,  affect  to  determine 
all  that  it  is  important  to  know  about  the  author  or  the  date  of 
certain  parts  of  the  Scriptures,  and  paragraphs  of  the  same. 

We  may  now,  with  renewed  proof  of  the  propriety  of  such  a 
course,  adhere  to  the  historical  evidence,  and  require  it  in  all  cases 
to  be  thoroughly  investigated.  A  priori  reasonings  may  be  of  use, 
among  the  wise  and  learned,  for  the  illustration  and  confirmation 
of  positions  already  founded  on  fact.  But  a  posteriori  deductions 
are  best  suited  to  the  common  sense  of  mankind.  ExterBtl  and 
internal  evidence,  each  i>ossesses  its  own  distinctive  and  peculiar 
properties.  In  all  investigations  of  the  authenticity  and  genuine- 
ness of  any  work,  we  should  be  careful  not  to  confound,  or  even  to 
mingle  them,  at  least  until  they  have  been  separately  examined. 
It  will  prevent  prejudice,  and  fecilitate  the  ascertainment  of  truths 
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first  to  hear  the  credible  Tvitnesses  ^  afterwards  it  may  be  proper 
to  attend  to  the  intrinsic  evidence;  and  when  both  have  been 
separately  examined  they  can  be  better  united. 

Neglect  of  this  common-sense  principle  has  led  to  confusion 
and  error  on  the  part  of  some  who  have  undertaken  to  inquire  into 
the  inspiration  of  the  Apocalypse*  Michaelis,  as  Woodhouse  has 
remarked,  is  *'  an  unfair  reporter  of  the  external  evidence,'*  in 
favor  of  its  divine  authenticity,  having  allowed  his  mind  to  be  pre- 
judiced, by  an  opinion  previously  formed,  with  regard  to  its  internal 
evidence^  If  an  author,  from  what  he  considers  to  have  been  an 
exact  fulfilment  of  Apocalyptic  prophecies,  has  been  convinced  of 
the  divine  inspiration  of  the  book:,  he  will  be  disposed  to  look  with 
less  scrutinizing  eye  on  the  external  evidence.  The  internal  evi- 
dence being  accounted  sufficient,  he  will  care  but  little  to  examine 
the  external.  On  the  other  hand,  if  he  has  been  dissatisfied  with 
all  expositions  of  the  Apocalyptic  prophecies,  and  the  contradictions 
and  endless  variety  of  sentiment  among  commentators  have  ob* 
scured  or  vitiated  all  internal  evidence,  and  affected  him  unfavor- 
ably towards  their  inspiration,  he  will  regard  with  more  or  less 
pr^udice  the  external  evidence  of  their  auUienticity. 

These  remarks  are  applicable  to  the  evidence  alike  of  the  divine 
inspiration  of  the  Apocalypse,  and  of  its  being  the  genuine  pro- 
duction of  the  Apostle  John ;  for  the  argument  in  support  of  the 
former  derives  much  force  from  the  latter.  The  external  evidence^ 
in  both  cases,  is  to  be  gathered  from  the  testimony  of  ancient  writ* 
ers  living  at  a  period  near  to  its  publication.  This  testimony  may 
be  either  direct  and  explicit^  like  any  ordinary  historical  statement, 
or  it  may  be  indirect^  furnished  in  the  quotations  or  allusions  found 
in  the  writings  of  those  Christian  authors  in  the  second  €entury, 
who  received  it  as  divinely  inspired.  Eusebius^  has  distinctly  in« 
formed  us  that  the  rule  he  observed  in  estimating  the  evidence  of 
the  genuineness  of  scriptural  books,  was,  ^^  their  being  handed 
down  as  catholic  writings,"  writings  generally  or  universally  re- 
ceived by  orthodox  Chnstians  of  preceding  ages. 

As  to  the  inspiration  of  the  Apocalypse,  Professor  Stuart — whose 
views  with  regard  to  its  date  we  purpose  in  this  article  to  examine 
— has  no  doubt*  Yet,  we  regret  to  say,  there  are  indications 
everywhere  throughout  his  work  on,  the  Apocalypse,  of  his  having 
been  seriously  influenced  by  the  views  of  Gennan  critics  on  the 
nature  of  the  inspiration  of  this  sacred  oracle.  On  this  subject  we 
think  he  has  exposed  himself,  by  his  want  of  caution,  to  just  cen- 
sure ;  yet  he  has  not  departed  from  the  well  established  founda- 
tion on  which  the  faith  of  the  church  for  ages  has  rested.  He 
has  collated,  carefully,  the  evidence  that  John  the  Evangelist  and 
Apostle,  and  not  another  John,  was  the  penman  whom  the  Spirit 
of  God  employed  to  write  Uiis  wonderful  book.     Yet,  he  tells  us^ 

1  l.Ea0eb.Hii^lib.iii.,e.3. 
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that  should  recent  leading  German  critics  only  be  consulted 
on  this  pointy  the  reader  would  scarcely  suppose  there  is  any 
CTound  for  believing  that  it  is  a  genuine  production.  Oeder,  Sem- 
ler,  Corrodi,  and  others,  noi  only  questioned  the  fact,  but  heaped 
contempt  and  reproach  upon  it«  Michaelis  and  Luther,  and  others, 
doubted ;  and,  even  in  the  third  century,  Dionysius  of  Alexandria, 
and  in  the  fourth,  Eusebius  of  Ceesarea,  were  sceptical  in  relation 
to  John  the  Apostle  being  its  author  DeWette,  Eweld,  F.  Liicke, 
Credner,  and  others,  although  they  vindicate  it  from  reproachful 
criticisms  as  a  rhetorical  production,  nevertheless  are  convinced, 
from  its  peculiarities  of  style  and  language,  that  the  writer  of  the 
gospel  and  of  the  first  epistle  bearing  the  name  of  John,  was  not 
the  author  of  the  ApoceJypse.  The  internal  evidence  is  turned 
against  the  external ;  and,  although  Profossor  Stuart  seems  to  re- 
gard it  almost  a  desperate  undertaking  to  defend  the  claims  of  the 
Apocalypse  to  Apostolic  origin,  yet,  having  "been  the  whole 
round  of  examination,"  he  has  come  back  ^^  with  the  persuasion 
that  the  argument  from  the  testimony  of  the  ancient  Christian 
fathers  is  strongly  on  the  side  of  the  common  opinion;"  and  that 
^'  the  internal  evidence  is  not  of  sufficient  strength  to  settle  the 
question  against  the  authorship  of  the  Apostle." 

We  could  wish  that,  on  some  other  points,  Prof.  Stuart  had  ex* 
hibited  equal  logical  accuracy  in  comparing  the  internal  and  ex* 
teraal  evidence.  The  time  when  the  Apocalypse  was  written, 
presents  an  inquiry  of  vital  conseq^uence  in  any  correct  view, 
either  of  its  ori^  or  of  /ts  exposition.  Prof.  S.  has  magnified 
the  internal  evidence,  that  is,  as  he  understands  it,  to  the  subver* 
sion  of  the  entire  chain  of  external  evidence,  or  historical  testimony, 
in  relation  to  its  conunonly  assigned  date.  It  is  essential  to  his 
entire  views  as  to  its  structure,  design,  and  exposition,  to  give  it 
an  earlier  origin.  For,  inferring  from  what,  according  to  his  ex- 
position of  certain  passages,  he  calls  its  internal  evidence,  that  it 
was  written  during  the. reign  of  Nero,  A.  IX  68,  he  goes  to  work, 
most  systematically  and  resolutely,  to  break  up  the  whole  chain  of 
external  evidence,  or  historical  testimony,  which  has  dated  its 
origin  A.  D.  96,  during  the  reign  of  Domitian.  It  deserves  seri* 
ous  attention,  that  all  this  internal  evidence  is  nothing  more  nor 
less  than  his  preferred  exposition  of  certain  parts  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse, sustained,  chiefly,  by  some  general  remarks,  and  by  results, 
to  which  he  thinks  he  has  been  brought  with  regard  to  **  the  Eco- 
nomy of  the  Apocalypse  considered  as'  a  great  moral  Epopee*^- — 
"  circumstantially"  differing  from  *'^  the  Iliad,  the  ^neid,  or  the 
Paradise  Lost,^'  as  it  celebrates  "the  deeds,  not  of  an  Achilles,  or 
of  an  £neas,  with  their  associates,  but  of  the  King  of  kings  and 
Lord  of  lords,  with  his  angels  and  saintsv"* 

It  is  not  our  object  to  examine  the  correctness  of  bis  exposition; 
» Vol.  I,  pp.  190, 191. 
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nor  of  the  hermeDeutical  principles  he  deema  applicable  to  the 
Apocalypse.  His  unprotestant  views, — if  we  may  be  allowed  this 
expression, — ^have  already  been  unanswerably  exposed,  in  the  last 
number  of  the  Repository ;  so  that  the  book  still  remains  a  rich 
magazine,  replenished  with  invincible  arguments  against  the  apos^ 
tate  church  of  Rome,  that  "  Antichrist"  or  "  Vicar  of  Jesus 
Christ,"  who  has  usurped  his  prero^tives,  and  is  doomed  to  irre- 
trievable, perdition,  "  with  the  spint  of  His  mouth"  and  ^  the 
brightness  of  His  appearing."  *  Some  things  we  had  prepared  on 
this  subject  have  been  rendered  unnecessary  by  the  publication  of 
the  article  above  referred  to.  An  examination,  of  the  internal  evi- 
dence of  the  date  of  the  Apocalypse,  would  necessarily  lead  more 
or  less  into  an  exposition  at  least  of  some  of  its  parts  ;  also  of  its 
object,  economy,  and  the  bermeneutical  principles  applicable, 
which  would  render  our  article  too  extended.  We  confine  our 
attention  to  the  external  evidence.  What  is  the  character  and 
force  of  that  historical  testimony  which  assigns  the  date  of  the 
Apocalypse  1  Prof.  Stuart  irelies  entirely  on  the  internal  evidence, 
rejecting  the  external  as  insufficient  and  unworthy  of  respect.  Our 
object  is,  to  vindicate  the  cledm  of  the  latter,  and  to  show,  that  he 
has  not  invalidated  the  evidence  which  has  commonly  assigned 
the  date  of  its  origin  to  the  reign  of  Domitian. 

It  may  be  proper,  however,  to  state  Prof.  Stuart's  general  views. 
In  what  he  calls  "  the  proem^'  of  "  the  Epopee,"  he  comprises 
the  three  first  chapters  of  the  Apocalypse,  designed  to  administer 
instruction,  consolation,  and  admonition  ^o  the  Asiatic  churches.' 
In  the  first  part,  comprising  chapters  IV«  to  XI.  inclusive,  he  sup- 
poses the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  the  fall  of  the  Jewish  per- 
secuting power  to  be  set  forth,  forming  "  the  first  catastrophe." 
In  the  second  part,  comprising  chapters  XII.  to  XIX.,  he  thinks  is 
set  fbrth,  '^  Christianity  struggling  with  the  tremendous  Roman 
power  which  governed  the  world — ^yea,  carrying  on  a  death-strug- 
gle for  a  long  time,  and  with  agonies  often  repeated — ^until  final 
victory  lights  upon  the  standard  of  the  cross"— -which  forms  the 
SECOND  GRAND  CATASTROPHE,  iptrodttciug  the  church  into  a  long 
season  of  peace  and  prosperity  diffusing  memselyes  .^  over  a  great 
portion  of  the  earth.^'^    A  sketch  of  this  diffusion  and  prosperity, 
Chap.  20 : 4—6,  forms  a  brief  proem  to  the  third  and  final  cata- 
strophe, when  ^.^  a  new  Heaven  and  a  new  earth  appear^  the  new 
Jerusalem  comes  forth  in  all  the  splendor  of  the  upper  world,  a 
dwelling-place  fit  for  the  habitation  of  God  and  his  saints,''  and 
^^  the  Epopee"  has  terminated  its  ^^  climacteric  course."^ 

The  reader  will  perceive  that  this  sketch  depends  on  certain 
general  views,  which  the  author  takes,  of  the  nature,  character,  and 
design  of  prophecy,  and  likewise  of  the  manner,  or  modus  operandi  j 

1  3  Thessaloiiians  3:8.  •  Ccnn.  1,  p.  173. 

>  Com.  i.,  pp.  163  and  189.  «  Com.  i.,  p.  190. 
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of  the  Spirit  of  God,  in  imparting  inspiration  to  the  mind  of  the 
apostle  John.  Much  of  the  matter  collected  in  the  first  volume  is 
intended  to  sustain  bis  sentiments  on  these  points.  With  their 
claims  to  our  confidence  we  are  not  particulaijy  concerned,  but 
take  occasion  to  remark,  that  we  regard  some  of  his  positions  un- 
tenable, his  statement  and  exposition  of  others  inconsistent  and 
contradictory. 

Has  Professor  Stuart  any  good  logical  ground  for  assi^ng  the 
ori^n  of  the  Apocalypse  to  the  close  of  Nero's  reign,  A.  D.  €^? 

in  prosecuting  an  argument  in  support  of  this  view,  it  may  right- 
fiilly  be  demanded,  that  the  falsity  of  the  commonly  received  date 
should  be  exposed,  and  that  satisfactory  reasons  be  adduced  in 
favor  of  the  earlier  date.  Under  any  circumstances  this  course 
would  be  indispensable,  but  much  more  so  where  a  large  part  of 
the  entire  exposition  mole  ruit  $ud — at  once  falls,  if  it  be  not  estab- 
lished. 

Archdeacon  Woodbouse  very  justly  remarks,  that,  if  the  Apo- 
calvpse  shall  appear  to  have  tieen  written  and  published  in  the 
early  period  of  the  apostolic  age,  we  may  expect  to  find  testimonies 
concerning  it,  from  those  who  had  been  personally  instructed  by 
apostles.  The  apostolic  age  dates  from  before  the  middle  of  the 
first  century,  when  the  apostles  began  to  write,  to  the  cldBe  of  that 
century  when  John,  the  last  of  them,  died.  We  are  not  to  assume 
that  it  was  published  either  early  or  late  in  this  period,  and  reason 
accordingly :  but  if  we  shall  find  that  external  evidence  assigns  its 
origin  to  the  latter  period  of  that  a^,  we  shall  not  be  justified  in 
expecting  or  demanding  earlier  notice  of  it. 

Different  opinions  have  been  entertained  as  to  the  date  of  John's 
writing  the  Apocalypse.  The  reader  will  find  them  stated  by 
Michaelis.  The  earliest  date  is  assigned  to  the  reign  of  the  Em- 
peror Claudius,  and  that  solely  on  the  authority  of  Epiphanius, 
ISishop  of  Salamis,  in  Cyprus,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fourth  centui^. 
Mosheim  says  of  his  work  describing  the  difierent  sects  of  Chris- 
tians, that  it  "  contains  many  defects  and  misrepresentations^  aris- 
ing  from  the  credulity  and  ignorance  of  the  author.''  Dr.  Murdock 
says  "  his  learning  was  great,  his  judgment  rash,  and  his  credulity 
•and  mistakes  very  abundant."*  His  character  is  given  by  Pupin 
and  by  Jortin^  to  the  same  effect.  Spanheim,  in  his  Introduction  to 
Ecclesiastical  History,*  has  given  an  account  of  his  gross  mistakes. 

The  book  of  "  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,"  and  the  apostolical  epis- 
tles, cover  the  period  of  the  reign  of  Claudius,  which  lasted  from 
A.  D.  41  to  54.  No  traces  of  such  a  persecution  as  that  referred 
to  in  the  Apocalypse,  at  the  period  of  its  writing,  can  be  discovered 
in  the  days  of  Claudius.  Nero  was  the  first  emperor  who  perse- 
cuted Christians,  and  enacted  laws  against  them.*    Nor  is  there 

»  Murdock's  Tr.  of  Mosheim,  Vol.  i.,  pp.  342, 243.    «  Rem.  Eccles.  Hist.,  iv.,  115. 
3  Sec.  iv.,  p.  436.  *  AnnaL  Tac,  Lib.  xv.,  c  44. 
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ibe  least  probability  tbat  the  seven  churches  oi  Asia>  addressed  by 
Christ  in  the  Apocalypse,  bad  even  been  organized  as  early  as  the 
feign  of  Claudius.  Yet  this  opinion,  so  utterly  devoid  of  evidence, 
was  maintained  by  the  learned  Grotius,  who  has  indeed  given  it  all 
its  consequence. 

The  common,  and  for  a  long  period,  uniform  belief  in  the  church, 
as  to  the  date  of  the  Apocalypse,  assigns  it  to  the  close  of  the  reign 
of  Domitian,  A.  D.  95  or  96.  A  strenuous  attempt  has  of  latebeen 
made  to  prove  that  its  origin  is  to  be  dated  toward  the  close  of  the 
reign  of  Nero,  A.  D.  68.  No  other  opinion  is  deserving  of  atten- 
tion. In  one  or  other  of  these  dates  lies  the  truth.  Prof.  Stuart 
concedes,  thai  '*  if  the  number  of  the  witnesses  were  the  only  thing 
which  should  control  our  judgment  in  relation  to.  the  question  pro- 
posed, we  must,  so  far  a^  external  evidence  is  concerned,  yield  the 
palm  to  those  who  fix  upon  the  time  of  Domitian.''  Yet  he  thinks 
that  the  value  of  the  testimony  is  not  equal  to  that  which  mav^ be 
adduced  in  favor  of  its  being  written  in  the  time  of  Nero.  The 
**catenaof  external  evidence  starts  with  the  testimony  of  Irenseus.^ 
His  testimony,  however,  he  sets  aside  as  the  mere  ^^opinion^'  of  that 
father.  Consequently,  the  first  link  being  broken,  the  entire  chain 
of  patristic  testimony  as  to  its  date,  falls  to  the  ground.  There  is  a 
very  summary  way  oi  getting  rid  of  the  external  evidence^  to  say  the 
least ;  but  let  us  examine  whether  it  be  merely  **^  the  opinion"  of 
IrensBus,  or  something  demandii^  more  respect. 

I.  The  language  of  Irenaeus  does  not  intimate  a  mere  opinion 
on  his  part,  but  asserts  a  fact.  As  an  opinion,  it  would  certainly 
be  entitled  to  respect;  certainly  much  more  so  than  the  opinions 
of  those  who  had  not  half  the  opportunities  he  had,  for  forming  a 
correct  judgment.  The  following  is  the  passage  in  full,  as  given 
by  Eusebiua*  with  his  introductory  remark.  Professor  Stuart  has 
quoted  but  the  last  sentence  of  Irenseus. 

rQaipf»r  y$  tot  6  EiQijva^of  ne^  ti?5  f^fp'e  t^g  xara  [tor  Aruxf^trtor 
ni^aijyoi^g  ij^goftevijg^  sv  tij  Itaavvs  XeyoftBrti  jinoxalv^ei^  iirvTa«(  avl- 
ka^tttg  Bv  nBfATtxtf  tw  7t(fog  tag  diQeueig  tavta  nef&  t«  lamryB  ^iia$r,  B$ 
de  edei  aratpaydoy  ev  tm  vvv  »a»^  xi^QWieuBai  xi  vofia  t8to,  dt^  euBira 
mr  BQQ€&ij  raxaixijv  AnoxaXv^iv  kmQax0Tog'  ovde  yoQ  9r^  TroiUts /^yii  ku^- 
^j  alia  axedor  snt  Ti}g  ^ULteisgag  yaveag^  n^g  to  tslog  ti^g  ^ofunare  ag^ 

"  Irens&us  truly  writii^  concerning  the  calculation  taken  from 
the  epithet  of  Antichrist,  in  the  aforesaid  Revelation  of  John, 
speaks  concerning  John,  in  the  following  manner,  in  his  fifth  book 
against  the  heresies.  If,  however,  it  was  necessary  openly  at  this 
time  to  proclaim  this  same  name  (i.  e.  Antichrist) ,  it  would  have 
been  spoken  by  him  that  had  even  seen  the  revelation ;  for  it  was 
not  loi^  since  seen,  but  almost  in  this  our  own  generation,  at  the 
)  Hist.  Eeoks^  iii,  la 
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close  of  Domitian's  reign.''  If  any  language  can  assert  a  fact  this 
does.  There  is  nothing  whatever  here  which  intimates  that  it  was 
a  mere  **  opinion^'  he  entertained  on  the  subject*     For, 

II.  Irenaeus  does  not  only  assert  it  as  a  fact,  that  John  saw  the 
Revelation  during  the  reign  of  Domitian,  but  states  it  as  one  about 
which  there  was  no  doubt — one  admitted  on  all  hands  and  requir- 
ing no  proof.  He  speaks  precisely  as  we  should,  in  reference  to  a 
well  known  and  undisputed  fact.  We  say  now  as  matter  of  fact, 
of  the  work  of  A.  M'Leod,  D.D.,  of  New  York,  on  the  Apocalypse, 
thit  it  was  not  long  since  written,  but  almost  in  this  our  own  gene- 
ration, during  the  war  with  Great  Britain,  itear  the  close  of  the 
Presidency  of  James  Madison.  A  learned  critic,  if  an  equal  occa- 
sion served,  might  hereafter  just  as  unceremoniously  set  aside  this 
our  direct  testimony  with  regard  to  a  matter  of  fact,  as  Professor 
Stuart  has  done  that  of  Irenseus,  by  saying  it  is  only  our  "  opinion !" 
This  will  not  do.     Its  absurdity  is  too  apparent. 

HI.  Still  further :  Irenaeus  states  the  fact  for  the  purpose  of 
proving  another,  and  a  very  different,  thing,  viz.  the  propriety  of 
not  designating  by  name  the  Antichrist.  His  ailment  is :  "  It 
is  unnecessary  for  us  to  proclaim  Antichrist  by  name,  for  if  it  had  been 
necessary,  it  Would  have  been  done  by  the  author  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse, who  wrote  that  book  so  very  near  our  own  time,  almost  in 
our  own  generation,  at  the  close  of  Domiti^n's  reign."  Here,  he 
assumes  the  date  of  its  origin  as  a  thin^  unquestioned,  and  founds 
his  aigument  on  it,  which  derives  all  its  force  from  the  circum- 
stance of  its  being  fact.  Had  it  been  the  mere  "  opinion''  of  Ire- 
lUeus  there  turould  have  been  no  point,  propriety,  or  force  at  all  in 
his  argument.  This  evidence  of  the  allusive  kind,  is  better 
proof  as  to  the  correctness  of  the  date  mentioned,  than  even  the 
simple  historical  statement  of  Irenseus  on  the  subject.  A  fact 
assumed  in  argument  as  one  unquestioned,  can  never  be  correctly 
stylfed  an  ^  opinion.'' 

rV.  So  far  from  its  being  the  mere  "  opinion"  of  Irenseus,  it 
has  been,  from  the  very  beginning,  regarded  and  quoted  as  his  tes- 
timony, or  assertion,  of  a  matter  of  historical  verity.  So  Eusebius 
evidently  understood  it.  He  has,  in  three  other  and  diflferent 
places,  quoted  or  referred  to  this  passage  of  Irenaeus,  as  testimony 
to  matter  of  historical  verity.^  So  Jerome  and  others  have  under- 
stood it.  Even  Professor  Stuart  himself  is  constrained  to  change 
his  style  in  relation  to  it,  and  in  one  place  to  call  it  "  testimony." 
^*  The  whole  concatenation  of  witnesses  in  favor  of  this  position," 
says  he,  **  viz.  that  John  saw  the  Revelation  during  the  reign  of 
Domitian,  hangs  upon  the  testimony  of  Irenaeus."*  Both  the  lan- 
guage and  the  style  of  the  passage  entitle  it  to  be  so  designated. 
He  is  still  further  constrained  to  admit,  that  this  concatenation  of 
witnesses  goes  to  prove  how  widely  the  tradition  mentioned  by 
>  BiBL  Ecdes.  iiL,  23, «),  and  v.,  8.  »  Com.  i.,  p.  369. 
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Irenaeus  had  spread.      Thus  has  he  given  three  yersions  of  it. 
It  is  at  one  time  Irenaeus's  "  testimony,"  at  another  his  report  of  a 
**  tradition/'  and  at  a  third  his  "  opinion.^'     A  little  more  precision 
in  a  matter  so  grave  as  the  impeachment  of  the  credibility  of  an 
author,  might  certainly  l)e  expected ;  especially,  inasmuch  as  the 
character  and  range  of  evidence  ivill  be  materially  ^ected  by  the 
question  to  be  determined, — whether  it  is  his  own  testimony,  or 
his  statement  of  a  tradition,  or  his  opinion. 
It  has  already  been  ^een,  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  language, 
and  circumstances  of  its  delivery,  that 
mere  **  opinion,"  which  Irenceus  had 
a  only  to  himself,  but  which,  by  the 
I  gained  respect  and  currency  in  anti- 
cs **  constructive  exegesis"  of  Irenasu^, 
my  attempt  to  justify  it  from  an  analy- 
B.  ^  The  utmost  that  can  be  s^id  of  the 
ids  this  Father,  is,  that  he  has  advo- 
cated a  mere  hypothesis  for  the  purpose,  more  successfully,  of  im- 
peaching his  credibility.     Common  minds  are  apt  to  confound  be- 
tween the  opinions  and  the  testimony  of  a  witness ;  but  in  a  mat- 
ter of  so  much  importance  as  the  impeachment  of  a  whole.chaii^ 
of  witnesses,  it  is  of  consequence  to  discriminate. 

We  think  it  is  impossible,  on  any  fair  pretext,  to  set  aside,  in 
this  way  the  testimony  of  Irenseus.  If  it  be  not  worthy  of  credit, 
let  it  be  at  once  impeached.  Should  his  testimony  here  be  shown 
to  have  been  his  ^'  opinion"  merely,  on  a  subject ds  to  which  he  had 
neither  sufficient  means  of  knowledge,  nor  capacity  and  opportu- 
nity for  investigation,  it  will  go  far  to  invalidate  it.  But  if  this 
cannot  be  done,  it  must  stand,  and  continue,  as  it  has  done  for  cen- 
turies, to  command  deserved  respect  and  confidence. 

Having,  therefore,  shown  that  the  passage  from  Irenseus  is  not 
the  expression  of  a  mere  "  opinion,"  but  testinjony  or  reference  to  an 
admitted  historical  fact,  we  proqeed  to  examine  whether  the  con- 
siderations adduced  by  Prof.  3tuart,  evidently,  though  not  avowed- 
ly, to  impeach  the  credibility  of  Irenaeus,  do  Actually  invalidate 
the  evidence  he  has  furnished,  that  John  wrote  the  Apocalypse 
during  the  reign  of  Domitian.  And  here,  as  it  is  important  we 
should  know  something  about  the  character  and  reputation  of  the 
witness  whose  testimony  is  impeached,  we  may  inquire  into,       ^   • 

V.  His  general  character  as  a  man,  a  Christian,  and  a  historian* 
1.  Dr.  Murdock  says  of  him,  that  **  he  was  ah  ardent  and  sincere 
Christian,  and  a  discreet  and  amiable  man.  He  possessed  consi- 
derable learning  and  influence,  but  his  mind  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  one  of  the  highest  order.  "^  Yet  did  he  possesa  mind 
enough  to  command  the  respect  of  his  contemporaries.  Mosheim, 
speaking  of  the  schism  in  relation  to  the  observance  of  Easter, 
1  Murdock's  Mosheim,  vol.  i.,  p.  ^90,  d.  5.  «. 
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says  that  ^^  the  progress  of  it  was  checked  by  Ireneeus,  bishop  of 
Lyons,  in  letters  wisely  composed.''*  Eusebius  has  occasion  to 
quote  from  him,  or  to  refer  to  him  as  authority,  frequently,  and  he 
does  it  always  with  respect  and  confidence. 

There  is  nothing  on  record  to  impeach  his  credibility  in  point 
of  veracity,  or  his  competency  in  point  of  judgment,  m  relation 
to  matters  of  current  and  admitted  historical  fact.  The  only 
thins  that  tends  to  abate  our  respect  for  him  is,  that  Eusebius, 
speaking  of  his  treatise  on  the  Ogdoad,  or  number  eight,  says  that 
in  that  book  he  also  shows  that  he  was  the  first  that  received  ^^  the 
original  succession  from  the  Apostles."^  What  Eusebius  means 
to  teach  that  Ireneeus  precisely  understood  by  this,  we  are  at  a 
loss  to  determine ;  for  certain  it  is.  that  the  language  of  the  former 
on  this  subject  does  not  imply  anything  more  Uian  the  regular 
chain  of  persons  Settled  as  bishdps  or  pastors  in  particular  okurches, 
as  at  Jerusalem,  Antioch,  Rome,  and  elsewhere — not  the  high, 
exclusive  pretensions  to  the  only  valid  ordination  made  by  prela- 
tists.  Ireneeus  may  have  been  the  first  who  collected  historical  in- 
formation on  the  subject)  and  .gave  a  list  of  the  different  pastors 
successively  settled  in  the  churches  in  Rome,  Jerusalem,  Antioch, 
Ephesus,  and  other  places^  from  the  days  of  the  Apostles  ;  which 
would  only  commend  his  diligence  ancf  care  as  a  historian,  and 
by  no  means  impeach  his  credibilitv.  Be  this  as  it  may,  we  can- 
not see  ^ound  sufficient  to  reject  bis  testimony.  His  character, 
as  a  credible  and  competent  witness,  cannot  be  successfully  im- 
peached. Murdock  does  indeed  say,  that  '^  es  an  interpreter  of 
Scripture,  he  was  too  fond  of  tracing  analogies,  and  as  a  theolo- 
gian, few  of  the  moderns  will  account  him  entirely  correct  in 
principle,  or  perfectly  conclusive  in  his  reasonings.'**  All  this 
may  E)e,  and  yet  not  affect  in  the  least  degree  the  <jredibility  of  his 
testimony  as  to  the  historical  fact,  that  John  wrote  the  Apocalypse 
during  the  reign  of  Domitian.  For  neither  his  allegorical  inter- 
pretation of  Scripture,  nor  his  theolo&;ical  peculiarities,,  nor  even 
his  high-church  predilections,  if  he  had  any,  can  be  shown  to 
have  any  bearing  on  the  point  under  consideration,  which  possibly 
might  influence  his  judgment  as  a  historiain.  Eusebius  says  explicit- 
ly of  him,  that "  he  may  surely  be  regarded  as  worthy  of  all  credit.^'* 

Archdeacon  Wpodhbuse  hears  the  following  ^stimqpy  in  rela- 
ti<Mi  to. him.  ^^  Irenaeus  was  bom,  according  to  his  own  account 
(us  his  words  have  been  generally  understood),  iii  the  age  imme- 
uiately  succeeding  that  in  which  the  visions  of  the  Apocalypse 
were  seen.  The  learned  Dodwell  has  taken  pains  to  show,  that 
be  w^s  bom  in  the  year  97,  the  very  year  in  which  the  Apocalypse 
will  appear  to  have  been  published.  But  there  is  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  he  has  fixed  the  birth  of  this  father  about  ten  years  too 

"  Murdock's  Moshoim,  vol  i,  p.  136.  «  Ecclea.  Hist.,  1.  v.,  c.  20; 

<  Muidoc)^  Mosheim,  vol.  i,  p.  136.  *  Eccles.  Hist.,  1.  iii.,  c  33. 
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soon.i  He  was  a  Greek  by  birth,  as  his  name  and  language  im- 
port, and  probably  an  Asiatic  Greek,  for  he  was  an  auditor  of 
Polycarp,  who  was  bishop  of  Smyrna,  one  of  the  seven  churches, 
and  who  had  been  the  auditor  of  St.  John  the  apostle.  He  was  in 
his  own  character,  the  most  learned,  pious,  prudent,  and  venerable 
prelate  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived.''* 

2.  We  remark,  however,  in  the  next  place,  that  we  have  the 
most  pointed  and  satisfactory  testin^ony  as  to  his  qdalifications, 
and  opportunities  for  obtaining  correct  information  on  this  verv 
subject.  Eusebius  quotes  from  his  epistle  1o  Flot^nus,  in  which 
IrensB us,  speaks  of  the  accuracy  bf  his  recollection  of  what  occurs 
red  when  he  was  yet  a  boy,  appealing  to  Florinus's  own  know- 
ledge of  the  same-  "  I  remember,"  says  he,  "  the  events  of  those 
times  much  better  than  those  of  more  recent  occurrence.  As  the 
studies  of  our  youth,  growing  with  our  mind,  unite  with  it  so 
firmly,  that  I  can  tell  also  the  very  place  where  the'  blessed  Poly- 
carp was  accustomed  to  sit  and  discourse  ;  and  also  his  entrances, 
his  walks,  the  complexion  of  his  lifef,  and  the  form  of  his  body,^and 
his  conversations  with  the  people,  and  his  familiar  intercourse  with 
John,  as  he  wa&accustomed  to  tell,  as  also  his  familiarity  with  those 
that  had  seen  the  Lord.  How,  also,  he  used  to  relate  their  discourses, 
and  what  things  he  had  heard  from  them  concerning  the  Lord."' 

Polycarp  was  a  contemporary  of  the  apostle  John,  very  probably 
ordained  by  him  to  his  office,  and  survived  him  many  years,  hav- 
ing suffered  martyrdom  A.D.  167,  and  lived  a  contemporary  of 
Irenaus  f<3r  half  a  century.  The  church  of  Lyons,  of  which  Ire- 
nseus  was  pastor,  was  a  daughter  of  that  of  Smyrna,^  among  whom 
Polycarp  Jived  and  suffered  martyrdom.  There  were  abundant 
opportunities,  therefore,  for  Irenes  us  to  obtain  authentic  informa- 
tion relative  to  John.  That  he  sought  it,  and  preserved  it  carefully, 
he  has,  in  his  epistle  toFlorinus,  apprised  us.  "  These  things  by 
the  mercy  o^  God,"  says  he,  referring  to  what  he  learned  from 
Polycarp,  "  and  the  opportunity  then  afforded  me,  I  attentively 
heard,  noting  them  down,  not  on  paper,  but  in  my  heant ;  and  these 
same  facts  I  am  always  in  the  habit^by  the  grace  of  God,  to  re- 
call faithfully  to  mind."* 

To  call  the  testimony  of  Irenseiis,  therefore,  under  such  cir^ 
cumstances,  an  ^^  opinion,"  is  inadmissible.  He  lived  too  near  the 
days  of  John,  and  had  access  to  the  mo$t  authentic  source  of  in- 
formation, John's  own  familiar  friend,  to  be  dismissed  so  uncere- 
moniously from  the  stand.    ' 

3.  It  does  not  appear  that  Irensiis  was  of  a  credulous  turn  of 
inind,  so  as  to  make  him  adopt  hastily  ill-founded  and  vague  tracfi.- 

'  See  Orabe's  Proleg.  ad*Iren8eam. 

*  Woodhonse's  Diss,  on  the  Div/Orig.  of  the  Apoc,  pp.  15, 16. 

«  Euseb.  Eccl.  Hiat.,  1.  v.,  c.  20.  *  *  Irtflnert  Eccl.  Hirt.,  vol  L,  p.  960. 

«  Euseh.  Ecel.  Hist..  L  v.,  c.  20. 
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tions.  That  he  was  not  indifferent  to  the  character  of  evidence^ 
but,  on  the  contrary,  careful  to  investigate  the  authoritjr  he  had 
for  believing  what  he  stated,  is  proved  to  be  the  fact,  in  his  disqui^ 
sition  on  the  name  and  number  of  Antichrist.  For  he  declares,  not 
only  the  time  when  the  Apocalypse  was  written,  but  speaks  of 
exact  and  ancient  copies  of  the  book  then  existing,  showing  that 
he  had  carefully  collated  manuscript  editions^  and  convened  with 
those  who  had  seen  John  himself.  ^^  These  things  being  thus> 
and  this  number  (of  Antichrist)  being  in  all  the  most  exact  and 
-ancient  copies,  and.  they  who  saw '  John,  attesting  the  same 
thii^/'  &C.  *  Under  such  circumstances  it  is  altogether  gratuitous 
to  reject  his  testimony",  either  on  the  groundof  incompetency,  or  of 
being  destitute  of  the  qualification  and  opportunities  for  know* 
ledge,  wont  to  be  demanded  in  a  witness. '  IBoth  the  form  of  his  tes- 
timony, and  the  facts  he  has  recited  relative  to  his  knowledge  of 
Polycarp,  John's  disciple,  his  intercourse  with  him,  and  his  scru- 
pulous care  to  determine  the  accuracy  of  manuscript  copies  of  the 
Apocalypse,  prove,'that  he  speaks,  not  of  his  ^^  opinion,"  but  of 
what  he  liad  carefully  ascertained  to  be  historically  matter  of  fact. 
We  are  surprised,  therefore,  that  Prof.  Stuart  should  have  allowed 
himself  to  insinuate  such  an  impeachment  of  the  credibility  of  Ire- 
nseus  as  the  following :  ^^  That  Irenseus  himself  possessed  amf 
other  knowledge,  in  relation  to  the  time  when  the  Apocalypse  was 
composed,  than  what  he  drew  from  the  exegesis  of  Rev.  1  ;  9,  may 
well  be  doubted."  *  Prof.  Stuart  has  himself  done  this  very  thing  ; 
but  there  is  njot  the  shadow  of  proof  that  Iren»us  inferred  the  date 
firom  his*  own  exegesis.  It  is  a  refinement  of  modern  criticism,  un- 
known altogether  in  the  days  of  Irenseus.  We  quot^  again  Arch- 
deacon Woodfaouse  on  the  claims  of  this  Father  to  our  confidence : 
^<  When  Irenseus  speaks  upon  such  subjects  as  contcem  the  exter- 
nal evidences  of  the'  church,  he  appeals,,  for  a  confirmation  of  the 
truth  of  what  he  has  advanced,  to  Polycarp  and  to  others,  who,  he 
says,  had  seen  the  apostle  John.  He  appeals  also  to  the  Asiatic 
churches,  in  which  he  appears  to  have  been  educated.'  When 
removed  from  Asia  to  Oaul,  where,  upon  the  martyrdom  of  Pothi- 
nus,  he  became  bishop  of  Lyons,  he  kept  up  a  correspondence  with 
the  brethren  of  the  Asiatic  churches,  from  whom  he  would  conti- 
nue to  receive  the  most  genuine  information  then  to  be  obtained 
concerning  Uie  Apocalypse."  Having,  therefore,  had  Arequent  and 
easy  opportunities  of  access  to  the  autograph  of  John's  epistles  to 
the  seven  churches,  and  having  actually  and  carefully  investigated, 

>  We  havenot  access  to  Irenaeos's  work  on  Heresies  above  referred  to,  but  give  his 
words  as  quoted  by  the  Rer.  E.  B.  EUiott,  in  his  Horse  Apocalypticse,  vol.  i^  p.  23,  a 
'  work  which  we  must  take  the  liberty  to  say,  merits  ihe  attention  of  every  biblical  stu- 
dent, as  well  for  its  critical  and  historical  leaming:»  as  for  its  clear  exposition  of  Apo- 
calyptical symbols,  and  which  we  hope  will  soon  be  given  to  the  public  in  an  Ameri 
can  edition. 
«  Com.,  vol.  i.,  p.  878.  »  Iren.,  Hb.  iii.,  v.  a    Euieb.,  lib.  iv^  v.  SO. 
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Under  such  circumfOances,  the  most  authentic  copies  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse,  Aveli  may  the  archdeacon  say,  ^  Here  then  is  a  witness,  far 
surpassing  in  authority  and  credibility,  any  that  has  hitherto  beeti 
produced.^'  ^  It  is  no  easy  or  slight  a£&ir  to  set  aside  such  testi- 
mony.    But  we  remark,  that, 

VI.  The  process  of  argument  adopted  by  Prof.  Stuart  to  impeach 
the  credibility  of  Irenaeus,  is  by  no  means  conclusive  or  satisfac- 
tory. He  gives,  somewhat  at  length,  and  verv^  ingeniously,  the 
evidence  commonly  adduced  in  favor  of  John's  having  written  the 
Apocalypse  during  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Domitian.  He 
first  quotes  Irenseus ;  refers  to  Eusebius's  cjuotation  or  reference  to 
him ;  then  cites  Jerome's  statement,  that  U  was  •  durine  the  14th 
year  of  Domitian  John  was  banished  to  Patmos ;  then'  gives  Euse- 
bius's  quotation,  from  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  and  from  Tertullian, 
adnaitting  that  the  former  was  understood  by  the  historian  to  affirm, 
that  the  oanishmiBnt  of  John  took  place  during  the  rei^  of  Domi- 
tian, thinking  nevertheless  it  may  be  doubted,  and  intimating,  that 
there  is  nothing  in  Clement's  language  which  decides  whether  he 
meant  Nero  or  Doqiitian.  Origen's  testimony,  too,  he  regards  in 
the  same  light.  He  quotes  also  Victorinus,  Sulpicius,  Severu6,and 
Orosius,  contiBmporaries  of  Augustine,  and  refers  to  Gregorius  Turo- 
n^sis,  Cent.  iv«  :  Isidorus  Hispalensis,  Cent,  vii.^  and  Marianus 
Scotus,  Hippolytus,  Photius,  and  Suidas*  ^^It  is  plain  then," 
says  he,  ^^  that  an  ancient  tradition  existed,  and  was  propagated 
through  isueceeding  ages,  that  the  Apocalypse  was  written  near  the 
close  of  Domitian's  reign,"  ^  "  If  thert  were  nothing  else,"  he 
adds,  ^^  of  a  different  tenor  to  be  found  respecting  the  question  be* 
fore  us,  we  should  be  obliged  to  concede  that  the  opinion  is  no 
lon^r  to  be  controverted,  which  fixes  upon  the  latter  p^rt  of  Do- 
mitian's  reign  as  the  period  when  the  Apocalypse  was  cpmposed." 
It  is  therefore  very  important  to  invalidate  this  testimony.  But 
how  is  this  attempted  1 

1.  An  assertion  is  made  which  )B  well  calculated  to  mislead. 
To  the  above  apparently  candid  review  of  the  testimony,  in  favor 
of  dating  the  ongin  of  the  Apocalypse  within  Domitian 's  reign,  as 
given  by  Prof.  Stuart,  it  is  added,  ^<  But  we  know  that  the  voice 
of  antiquity  is  not  uniform  in  delation  to  this  subject^' '  Thi^ 
phrase,  *^  the  voice  of  antiquity,"  is  very  vague.  It  behoves  us, 
m  a  question  of  this  sort,  to  determine  its  precise  import.  If  by 
Che  voice  of  antiquity  is  pieant  the  testimony  of  Irenseus,  Clement 
of  Alexandria,  and  the  fathers  of  the  first  three  centuries,  then  it  is 
a  very  important  fact  for  us  to  bear  in  mind.  For,  in  canvassing 
that  testimony,  if  we  should  find  it  to  be  discrepant,  it  might  indeed 
lead  lis  to  distrust  the  tradition  which  dates  the  origin  of  the  Apo- 
calypse under  Domitian.    But  this  is  not  the  fact.   That  testimony  is 

■  Woodhoase's  Rev.  of  St.  John,  pp.  17, 18.    >  Stuart's  Com.  on  Rev.,  vi.,  p.  965. 
Com.,  V.  t,  p.  966w 
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specific  and  direct — also  uniform,  unbroken,unequiyocaly  undisputed 
and  unsuspected.  And  it  occurs  precisely  during  that  period  of 
antiquity  lying  nearest  to,  and  reaching  almost  from,  the  very  days  of 
John  for  three  centiiries  down.  Not  a  shade  of  doubt,  not  a  note 
of  discord  supervenes  till  the  days  of  Epiphanius,  bishop  of  Sala- 
mis  in  Cyprus,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fourth  century.  "  The  voice 
of  antiquity"  afterwards  possesses  not  equal  authority. 

2.  The  next  attempt  lo  invalidate  this  testimony  is  b]r  a  virtual 
assumption  that  this  uniform,  unbroken,  undisputed  chain  of  evi- 
dence rests  wholly  on  "  the  opinion"  of  Irenseus.  "  A  majority ,'' 
says  Prof.  Stuart^  ^^  of  the  older  critics  have  been  inclined  to  adopt 
fbe  opinion  of  Irenaeus."  I  It  is  not  the  fact  that  this  chain  of 
evidence  rests  Wholly,  nor  is  it^orrect  to  say  mainly,  on^^  the  decla- 
ration" of  Irenseus,  which  expression  Prof.  Stuart  elsewhere  uses 
for  his  "  opinion."  For  there  is  other  testimony  than  that  of  Ire- 
nseus,  and  independent  of  hiiii,  to  the  same  effect.  Nor  can  it  be 
proved  that  even  Eusebius  and  Victorinus,  Severn^  and  Orosius, 
rest  their  judgment  exclusively  on  the  declaration  of  [renseus,  with- 
out having  had  other,  and  to  them,  satisfactory  evidence,  of  the 
fact,  which  they  did  not  detail.  It  is  mere  conjecture  at  best, 
that  they  rested  their  conTiction  wholly  on  Irenseus's  testimony. 
To  assert  it  as  fact  that  they  did,  is  to  take  for  granted  what  is  not 
conceded,. and  cannot  be  proved ;  so  that  logically,  the  attempt  to 
invalidate  this  chain  of  evidence,  fails. 

3.  The  third  attempt  is  by  neutralizing  the  force  of  that  testi- 
mony which  dates  nearest  to  the  days  of  Irenseus.  This  is  done 
by-  assuming  that  it  is  wholly  dependent  on  him.  But  there  is  nro-^ 
thing  in  the  form  of  that  testimony  which  renders  this  allowable. 
The  assumption  is  altogether  gratuitous. 

Clemens  Alexandrinus,  for  example,  a  contemporary  of  Irenasus, 
is  as  miK^h  entitled  to  credit,  as  an  original,  independent  witness 
to  the  date  of  the  Apocalypse.  He  was  bom  anterior  to  Iren®us, 
A^D.,  39,  and  is' very  explicit'  in  his  Q^is  Dives  Sahetur. ,  Eni^h 
yaf  ton  tvff^rovielBvjfiaarteg,  &n6j%i  Ildtfiov  tijg  fijaou /ttCTijX^*V  elg  f^r 
"E9>«ff^,  &c.  "  After  the  death  of  tlie  tyrant,  he  (John)  returned 
to  Ephesus  from  the  island  Patmos."  To  this  testimony  it  is  ob- 
jected that  he  does  not  name  the  tyrant.  But  it  can  be  shown  by 
circumstances  affording  the  highest  presumption,  that  he  could  not 
have  meant  Nero,  and  none  other  than  I)omitian.  Pirof.  Stuart 
himself  admits,  that  ^^  the  tyrant  here  meant  is  probably  Domitian ; 
at  least,  although  he  is  not  named  by  Clement,  it  is  clear  that 
Eusebius  so  understood.the  matter."* 

Eusebius's  judgment  in  the  matter,  certainly,  deserves  more 
respect  than  thaf  of  later  authors.  But,  independent  of  this,  there 
is  internal  evidence  of  the  highest  probability  that  his  judgment 

1  Staarf 8  CouL/yol.  i.,  p.  963.  *  Eoad).  Ecd.  Hist,  1.  iii^  c.  23. 

s  Stuart's  Com.,  vol.  I.,  p^  964. 
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ivas  correct.  In  the  story  which  Clement  relates  concerning  the 
^oung  robber,  whom  the  apostle  John  had  been  instrumental  in 
tM>nverting,  and  in  relating  which  the  above  quotation  occurs,  the 
«Lpostle  is  represented  as  being,  at  the  time  referred  to,  an  injirm 
old  maru  This  John,  mifhtwell  be  called  after  the  death  of  Domi- 
tian,  being  then  at  least  80  years  old.;  but  could  not^luring  the 
reign  of  Nero,  being  then  but  60,  or.  at  furthest,  60.  For,  says^Mn 
Elliott,*  ^^  he  is  generally  supposed  to  be  younger  than  our  Lord. 
The  traditionary  reports  of  his  Bge  at  the  time  of  his  death,  all 
tend  to  that  conclusion.  (So  Jerome  adv.  Jovin.,  Lib.  i.,  of  hisage 
when  first  called  .  by  Christ,  ^'Ut  ^utem<  sciamus  tunc  fuisse 
puerum  manifestidsime  docent  eccl^siastic^e  historiae*")  And  NeroV 
persecntion  broke  out  A»  IX  64,  aad  ended  A.  D.  68,  with  hi^ 
death.  - 

This  circumstai^ce  vindicate  the  correctness  of  Eusebius's  judg- 
ment as  to  Clement^smeaniDg.  His  language  is  explicit.  ^^  About 
this  time  also^  the  beloved,  cnsciple  of  Jesus,  John  the  apostle  and 
evangelist,  still  surviving,  governed  the  churches  in  Asia,  after  his 
return  from  exile  on  the  island,  and  the  deaJth  of  Domitian.^ 
Clement^s  testimony,  as  quoted  by  JBusebius,,  is  taken  from  his 
discourse  entitled,  **  What  rich  man  is  saved."  It  sterns  to  be  a 
very  poor  pretext,  that  the  name  of  Domitian  not  being  mentioned 
by  Clement,  his  testimony  is  therefore  undeserving  of  respect. 
For,  the  quotation  is  made  by  Eusebiqs  for  a  specific  pprpose, 
which  did  not  lead  him  to  be  particular  on  this  point  5  and  yet  it 
^eems  evident,  from  the  use  of  the  definite  article  in  the  quotation, 
that  '^  the  tyrant''  had  bee«i  previously  named  hy  Clement^  or  in 
some  other  way  accurately  designated.  The  plamand  most  natu* 
ral  view  of  the  matter  is,  thfat  the  tyranl  refened  to  ,by  Clement 
being  distinctly  affirmed  by  Eusebius  .tp  be  Domitian,  and  Euse- 
bins  having  cited  Clement ^as  a  witness  in  a  particular  case,  the 
historian  had  given  the  nam«  of  Dopaitian  as  the  tyrant  meant  by 
Clement  on  some  sufficient  groind  which  he  at  the  tkne  unfler- 
derstood,  but  has  not  stated ;  so  that  it  is  inadmissible  to  suppose, 
without  directly  impeaching  Eusebius's  judgment,  for  which  there 
is  no  shadow  of  warrant  what^rer,  he  misu^erstood  the  meaning 
-of  Clement,  whose  language  he  quoted.  Prof.  Stuart  has  Jiot  evea 
attempted  to  show  that  Clement  meant  any  other  tyrant  than  Do- 
mitian, oc  that  Eusebius  was  mistaken. 

Sir  Isaac  Newton  has  indeed  virtually  done  this}  for  h«  has 
endeayored  to  draw  a  conclusion  from  Clement's  narrative  of  the 
young  robber  reclaimed  by  the  apostle  Johuj  in  favor  of  the  very 
dale  for  which  Prof.  Stuart  contends.  "  Chryso^om  saith  that  the 
young  robber  continued  their  captive  a  long  timer  At  length  John 
returning  to  that  city^  and  bearing  what  was  done,  rode  to  the 
thief;  and  when  he,  ou^  of  reverence  to  his  old  master,  fled,  John 
1  HorBApocalypticiK,ydl,l.,p.34.  t     t  ET]S^%cLHiBL,l.iii,cSSL 
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rode  after  him,  recalled  bim^  and  restored,  him  to  the  church* 
This,"  Sir  Isaac  remarks,  '^  is  a  story  of  many  years,  and 
requires  that  John  should  have  returned  from  Patmos  rather  at 
the  death  of  Nero  than ^  at  that  of  Domitianj  because,  between 
the  death  of  Domitian  and  that  of  John,  there  were  but  two  and  a 
half  year9 )  and  John  in  his  old  age  was  so  iniirm  aS  to  be  carried  to , 
the  church,  dying  above  90  years  old,  and  therefore  could' not  then 
be  si^pposed  able  to  ride  after  a  t}iief.''  * 

The  "long  time''  of  Chrysostom  is  indefinite*  It  could  not 
mean/^  many  years,*^  because  the  reprobate  is  designated  still  a 
young  man^  t^  vb(^,  Cllemeht,  who  is  the  author  of  the  siory,  uses 
language,  which,  if  Sir  Isaac  Newton  had  duly  considered,  would 
have  shpwil  the  fallacy  of  his  conclusion^  attempted  on  the  second* 
hand  authority  of  Chrysostom*  He  i^Ils  him  a  youth^  one  who 
has  obtained  puberty,  juvenis^  when  he  was  presented  by  John  to 
the  pastor  of  the  church ;  when  brought  back  again  from  his  apos* 
tasy  be  calls  him  still  a  youth^^iuvenis  ;  and  speaks  of  the  inter- 
val as  **  aliquanto  post  tempore"— o/ifer  a  certain  time*  Nothing 
therefore  invalidates  Clement's  te^mony  as  an  original,  independ* 
ent  witness,  understood  by  Eusebius  to  testifv  identically  the  same 
fact  with  Ijcenseus,  that  John  wrote  the  Apocalypse  during  the  reign 
of  Domitian.    •  ,  • 

I'he  testimony  of  Tertullian  has  been  also  supposed  to  corrobo- 
rate that  of  IrenseUd,  and  has  therefore  been  objected  to  by  Prof* 
Stuart.  It  is  by  no  means  as  distinct  and  definite  as  that  of  Ire- 
nseus,  or  even  of  Clement.  It  behoves  us,  however,  in'this  can- 
vas of  evidence,  to  investigate  it.  He  is  the  first  of  the  Latin 
fathers  whose  works  have  come  down  to  us.  He  was  born  A.t).  1 60^ 
and  lived  to  a  great  age ;  was  regarded  of  great  authority ;  was 
called  by  Cyprian  his  master ;  and  exerted  an  extensive  influence 
in  the  church.  In  his  Apology  ^  he  says,  "  Teiitaverat  et  Domi- 
tianus,  portio  Keronis  de  crudelitate,  sed  qua  et  homo  facile  coep^ 
turn  repressit,  restitutis  etiam  quos  releeaverat/'  This  in  fact  is  no 
testimony ;  but  Eusebius,  in  quotinc^  the  passage,  says  :  ^^This  is 
the  statement  of  the  historians  of  the  day.  It  was  then,  also,  that 
the  apostle  John  returned  from  his  banishment  at  Patmos,  and  took 
up  his  abode  at  Ephesus^  according  to  an  ancient  tradition  of  the 
church.'^'  "  How  Eusebius  understood  Tertullian,'''says  Prof.  Stu- 
art, f^  seems,  to  be  clear  \  but  the  words  of  Tertullian  himself  leave 
the  matter  in  doubt,  and  nothing  certain  can  be  drawn  from  thepi 
in  respect  to  John.^'^  ,  We  reeret  that  we  have  not  access  to  the 
works  of  Tertullian  ;  for  Prof.  Stuart  admits  that  in  another  pas^ 
sage  he  sa^a,  ^^  UIh  (sc.  Romae)  apostolus  Johannes,  posteaquam 
in  oleum  igneum  demersus  nihil  passus  est,  insulas  relegatur.'^ 
Nothing  here,  or  in  the  context,  decides  whether  be  regarded  this 

1  ObB.  on  the  Apoc.  of  St.  John,  hk  937, 338.     >  Tertq^  ApoUa,  1. 5. 
»£ils«b.£ceL  wst,l£[i«90.  *  <  Stuif?  Cool,  vol  i,  p^  964< 
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as  happening  under  Nero  or  Pomitian.  The  reJbrence  here  is 
not  given ;  but  the  Rev.  Mr.  Elliott, »  havii^  quoted  on  the  author- 
ity of  Lardner,  ii.,  286,  more  largelr  from  Tertulliah's  treatise  de 
Pres.  Hser.,  c  36,  remarks,  that  Vfbue  he  was  the  first  author  of  the 
story  referred  to,  the  conjoined  mention  of  John's  being  thrown 
into  burning  oil,'  and  of  Paul's  and  Peter's  death)  is  not  at  all  a 
chronological,  but  a  local  conjecture.  It  was  not  uDhen  Peter  suf- 
fered martyrdom  of  which  he  s^ke,  but  where.  Not  a  word  is 
said  of  the  event  of  John's  being  thrown  into  boiling  oil  having 
taken  place  under  Nero.  On  the  contrary,  tradition  has  referred  it 
to  the  times  of  Domitian.  That  very  learned  critic  and  profound 
scholar,  Daiuberg,  Having  cited  the  quotation  from  Irenseus,  in 
proof  that  John  saw  the  Revelation  about  the  end  of  Domitian's 
reign,  arfds,  *^  and  this  full  evidence  is  backed  by  another,  Tertul- 
lian,  who  saith,  that  Domitian,  having  conunandedihat  ISt  John 
should  be  thrown  into  boiling  oil,  but  he  coming  out  again  alive, 
was  eidled'into  PatmoS)  where,  as  he  tells  us,  lie  ^aw  these  vi- 
sions."* 

Prof.  Stuart  says  that  ihia  passage  in  Tertullian  *^  applied  by 
Newton  to  the  banishment  of  John  by  Nero."  "  We  presume  he 
means  Sir  Isaac.  The  fact  in  the  case  is,  that  'Sir  Isaac  Newton 
having  questioned  theaccuracy  of  Irenseus's  testimony,  that  the  Apo- 
calypse was  seen  during  the  reign  of  Domitian,  having  also  started 
the  perfectly  gratuitous  supposition,  that  ^'  John  might  himself  at 
that  time  have  made  a  new  publication  of  it,  firom  whence  Irenaeus 
might  imagine  it  wad  then  but  newly  written ;"  and  having  fur- 
ther referred  to  Eusebius  as  of  like  judgment  with  Irenseus,  nndel*- 
takes  to  impeach  the  credibility  of  the  ni^toriau  by  r^markiiig^  that 
in  his  Evangelical  Demonstrations  ^^  he  conjoins  the  banishment  of 
John,  into  I^tmos  with  the  deaths  of  Peter  aifd  Paul,?^aBd  cojiti- 
nues,  ^^  and  so  do  Tertullian  and  Pseudo-Prochorus,  as  well  as  the 
first  author,  whoever  he  was,  of  that  very  ancient  fable,  that 
J'ohn  was  put  by  Nero  into  a  vessel  of  hot  oil,  and  coming  out 
unhurt,  was  banished,  by  him  into  Patmos.'*  Efe  rives  his  refer- 
ences  as  ifollo^^s  :  vid.  Pametium  in  notis  ad  Tertul.  de  prsescrip- 
tionibus  n.  215,  and  Hieron.^  1.  i.,  contra  Joyinianum,  c.  14,  edit. 
Erasmi.' 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  "  ubi^'  of  Tlertullian,  which 
might  afford  a  pretext  as  to  identity  of  ^me,  if  translated  v^hen^ 
instead  of  whercy  denotes  association  of  pl^ce.  We  give  the  pas- 
sage itself  to  the  reader.  "  Ista  quam  felix  ecclesia  cui  totam  doc- 
trinam  apostoli  cum  sanguine  berfuderunt :  ubi  Petrus  passioni 
Dominicae  adsequatur.;  ubi  Pi^ulus  Joannis  (sc.  Baptistse)  exitu 
coronatur  ;  ubi  apostolus  Joannes,  posteaquam  in  oleum  demersus 
nihil  passus  est,  m  ihsulam  relegatur.^'  *    It  is  surprising  tibat  Sir 

>  Horo  Appc.,  vol.  i,  p.  40.  «  C<nn.  on  Rev.,  p.  80. 

>  LNewton^is  Observations  upon  the  ifoetlypse,  p.  986.  «  Laidner;!.,  S86. 
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Isaac  Newton  ciiould  have  been  led  by  such^  a  circumstance,  to  as- 
sert, that  either  Easebius  or  Pseudo-Prochorus  has  associated  the 
deaths  of  Peter,  John,  and  Paul,  in  point  of  time.  Not  haying 
access  to  this  work  of  Eusebius,  we  quote  Mr.  Elliott,  who  says : 
*^  After  briefly  sketching  the  earlier  persecutions  of  the  apostles  and 
disciples,  as  related  in  the  book  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  Euse^^ 
bins  adds,  that  subsequently  to  these  {en^-twxoig)  James,  the  Lord's 
brother,  was  stoned  to  death ;  and  then  passes  to  the  following  notice 
of  Peter,  Paul,  and  Jphn,  which  is  the  passage  referred  to  by  Sir 

I.  Newton  :  xa»  Uftgos  de  en^  ^Poifirf^  xotJa  xeq>aX7js  gciv^ra»,  IlavXog  t« 
anoteiivna^f  lofapytjg  ja  ri^tnf  naQadtdoxah-"^  passage  followed  by  the 
general  statement  that  the  surviving  disciples,  undeterred- by  these 
things,  persisted  in  their  Christian  profession  and  designs.  Euse- 
bius DeuLEvang.ylib.  iii.,  p.  116  (Paris,  1628) .  Thus  we  see  that 
there  i^  no  intimation  whatever  of  synchronism  between  the  two 
ev^ents. -^ ' 

Prof.  Stuart  admits  that  the  passage  contains  no  certain  evidence 
respecting  the  time  when  banishment  took  place.  Even  Jerome, 
referred  to  by  Sir  Isaac,  and  who  Prof.  Stuart  says  seems  directly 
to  assert,  that  TertuUian  meant  to  convey  ^he  idea,  that  what  had 
happened  to  John  was  duringNthe  life  of  Nero-— immediately  before 
this  passage  speaks  of  John  as  exiled  by  Domitian.  This  contra- 
diction of  himself,  Prof.  Stuart  reconciles  by  saying,  that  ^^  when 
Jerome  says^  ^  a  Nerone  missus  in  ferventis  olei  dolium,'  he  is  only 
giving  his  views  of  what  TertuUian  had  isaid,'  and  not  bis  own  opi- 
nion.  Jerome's  views  of  TertuUian's  opinion  may  be  correct,  be- 
sides, Tertullian  does  not  here  speak  of  John's  exile."  *  Prof. 
Stuart,  therefore,  does  not  make  much  account  of  Sir  Isaac  New- 
toq's  views,  who  is  just  as  far  from  being  correct,  in  his  reference 
to  the  Pseudo-Prochorus,  as  to  Tertullian  and  Eusebius^ 

"  The  Pseudo-Prochorus,  who  t^Us  the  story  at  full  len^h  (of 
John's  being  thrown  into  boiling  oil) ,  and  similarly  oonjoms  the 
mention  of  3iis  event -with  that  of  Paul's  and  Peter's  martyrdoms, 
as  a  mere  association  of  vlace  (for  he  supposes  it  to  havg  occurred 
at  Rome,  and  that  thus  tne  porta  Latina  m  that  city  became  a  me- 
morial of  the  one  apostle,  as  the  orta  Vaticana  was  of  ihe  two 
others),  expressly  states  the  emperor,  b^  whom  St.  John  was  thus 
thrown  into  the  oil,  to  have  been  Domitian,  who  soon  after  ban- 
ished him  to  Patmos,  not  Nero.  Audiens  Domitianus  de  adventu 
ejus  (Joannis)  jussit  ut  proconsul  duceret  ante  portam  Latinam, 
et  in  ferventis  olei  dolium  ilium  vivum  dimitti.  *  «  *  *  Deus  enkn 
I>er  crudelem  tyrannum  consilium  suum  disponebat,  ut  siout  virtu- 
tibus  et  signis  Joannes  et  Petrus  socii  fuerunt,  ita  in  urbe  Roma  me- 
moriam  liaberent  sui  triumphi^  sicut  enim  porta  VaHcanaj  &c. 
Domitian  is  again  and  again  mentioned,  by  this  writer,  as  the 

;    >  Horas  Apoc,  i,  p.  40.  >  Stoarf sCom.  <m.  Rev.,  vcL  I,  p.  967. 
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Emperor  concerned  in  the  persecution  of  St.  Jbhn.    B.  P.  M., 
ii.,52.'M 

It  does  not  appear,  therefore,  after  a  careful  examinatioD  of  this 
whole  matier,  that  the  early  testimony,  as  to  the  Domitian  date  of 
the  Apocalypse,  is  at  all  invalidated.  Clement,  for  anything  we 
know  to  the  contrary,  was  an  original,  independent  witness,  and 
took  not  his  testimony  from  Irenaeus.  Eusebius  interprets  Tertul* 
lian  conformably  with  the  received  traditionary  history,  which  was 
not  disputed  or  doubted  till  in  the  fourth  century  by  Epiphanius, 
whose  authority  in  this  matter,  in  consequence  of  his  great  inaccu- 
racies and  blunders,  is  entitled  to  no  respect. ' 

VII.  The  more  direct  evidence  adduced  in  favor  of  the  Neroniaa 
date  of  the  Apocalypse  does  by  no  means  establish  it.  That  which 
deserves  attention  first,  is  the  title  page  of  the  Sytiac  version  of 
the  Apocalypse.  This  declares  that  "it  was  written  in  Patmos, 
whither  John  was  sent  by  Nero  Caesar.'*  But  Michaelis  states 
expressly,  "the  Syriac  version  of  the  Apocalypse  is-  now  known 
to  be  a  part  of  the  Philoxenian  version,  which  was  made  by  Poly- 
carp  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century.*'  (P.  521.)  Pn£  Stuart 
admits,  that  the  old  Peshito  version  of  the  second  century  "has  never 
comprehended  the  Apocalypse ;"  that  which  now  appears,  in  our 
Syriac  New  Testament,  and  in  the  London  and  Pans  polyglotts, 
having  been  copied  in  the  East  by  Caspar,  a  resident  of  -Western 
Asia,  and  thence  passed  through  the  hands  of  Scaliger,  the 
younger,  to  the  library  of  Leyden,  where  it  was  copied,  and  then 
published  by  Ludovicus  de  Dieu,  in  16271  Yet  he  doubts  whether 
this  version,  as  Michaelis  states,  *'  belongs  to  the  so-called  Philoxe- 
nian version,  which  was  made  about  A.  D<.  508.  It  would  rather 
seem,"  continues  he,  ^*that  there  wad  aversion  of  the  Apocalypse 
into  Syriac  earlier  than  the  Philoxenian ;  for  Ephrem  Syrus,  in 
his  commentaries  (Cent  iv.),  often  appeals  to  the  Apocalypse  ;  and 
it  is  generally  supposed  that  he  did  not  understand  Greek^  and 
therefore  must  have  read  it  in  Syriac,''*  referring  to  Hug's  Introd., 
§  65.  This,  it  is  obvious,  is  not  evidence,  but  £)ubt  and  supposi- 
tion. Yet  he  remarks,  *^  If  this  view  is  correct,  then  does  the  in- 
scription mentioned  ^bove  acquire  additional  importance.  It 
becomes  an  early, as  well  as  a  plain  testimony^ respcctii^the  cur- 
rent opinion  in  the  East  with  regard  to  the  titne  when  the  Apocar 
lypse  was  written."  The  feet,  however,  that  Ephraim  the  Syrian 
quotes  the  Syriac  version  does  not  prove  the  correctness,  or  even 
the  existence  of  the  title.  It  might,  as  Michaelis  intimates,  have 
been  annexed  to  the  more  ancient  Syriac  version^  as^it  might  per- 
haps also,  as  Archdeacon'  Woodhouse  replies,  have  been  added  in 
later  times.  For,  of  what  authority  are  some  of  the  sub^criptiens 
to  other  books  of  the  New  Testament,  even  those  which  are  printed 

»  Howe  Apoc,  i.,  p.  40.  «  Stuarf s  Com.  on  Rev.,  roll,  p.  867. 
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wi  h  the  Gteek  textl'  They  are  cuionymous,  and  without  date, 
and,  in  some  cases,  are  known  to  give  false  information.  ^  Mi- 
chaelis,  in  his  Introduction,  has  twice  asserted  that  '*'  no  subscrip- 
tion of  this  kind  is  entitled  to  the  name  of  evidence.'' 

2.  The  next  direct  evidence  is  from  the  Commentary  of  Andreas, 
bishop, of  Caesarea  ii^  Cappadocia,  probably  about  the  begin- 
mng  of  the  sixth  century.  He  says  that  Rev.  6  :  12  was  applied 
by  some  to  the  sie^e  and  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus,  giving 
at  the  same  time  his  own  opinion,  that  it  is  rather  to  be  appfied  to 
Antichrist.  Of  Rev.  7: 1  and  2  he  says  similar  things.  Hence 
Prof.  Stuart  argues :  ^^  It  is  plain  then,  from  what  Andreas  says  in 
these  passages,  that  in  his  time  t^ere  was  one  class  of  interpreters, , 
who  referred  part  of  the  Apocalypse  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusa- 
lem, and  of  course  believed  that  this  book  was  composed  before 
that  event  took  plaee."  ^  It  may  have  been  so  for  anything  we 
know  :.but'  this  inference  is  a  non  sequitur.  It  is  no  uncommon 
thing  to  accommodate  the  language  of  Scripture^to  other  things  than 
those  to  which  the  writer  intended  immediately  to  apply  them. 
Beside%  there  are  parts  .of  the  Apocalypse,  as  Rev.  12: 1,  re- 
ferred, by  many  commentators,  to  events  even  bdbre  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem  by  Titus,  who  never  meant  to  intimate,  by  that  cir- 
cumstance, that  the  book  was  written  at  such  an  early  date.  At 
all  events  it  is  a  specimen  pnly  ^of  the  manner  in  which  some  at- 

.  tempted  through  their  interpretation,  or  by  what  might  be  called 
internal  evidence,  just  as  Prof.  S«  himself  has  done,  to  determine 
its  date. 

3.  Arethas,  the  successor  of  Andreas,  is  the  next  witness  cited 
against  the  Domitiem  date.  This  author,  who  is  generally  sup- 
pNosed  by  critics  tq  have  lived  near  the  middle  of  the  sixth  centu- 
ry, has  left  a  Greek  commentary  on  the  Apocalypse,  consisting 
chiefly  of  extracts  from  Andreas  and  other  expositors.  Although 
he  quotes  what^Eusebius  says  of  the  Domitian  date  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse, and  objects  not ;  yet  m  speaking  of  the  passages  in  Rev.  7 : 
1  and  4,  he  evidently  places  its  origin  before  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem.  But  Likke  (p.  409),  as  Prof.  Stuart  states,  speaks  of 
him  in  reference  to  these  passaged  as  ^^  confused  and  contradicto- 
ry," Prof.  Stuart,  nevertheless,  attempts  to  shield  him  from  this 
jud^eot  by  saying,  that  *^  Arethas  only  cites  the  opinion  of  others." 
This,  however,  does  not  help  the  matter ;  for  Prof.  Stuart  himself  is 
constrained  to  admit,  that  '^  what  Arethas  says  on  Rev.  xi.  would 
rather  afford  some  occasion  foir  the  remark  of  Lucke."'^  His  testi- 
mony, therefore,  is  worth  nothing ;  since,  like  that  of  Andreas  and 
Prof.  Stuart,  its  whole  value  depends  upon  his  exposition,  by  which 
he-mamifactures  internal  evidence  for  its  support. 

»  Woodhouse  on  the  Apoc.,  p.  12. 

«  Ch.  Yii^  sec.  10,  p.  390,  and  ch.  xi.,  sec  1,  p.  14. 

»  StoMt'i  Com.,  vd.  t.,  p.  268.  <  Com.,  v<^.  i.,  p.  968. 
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Mr.  Elliott  assigns  a  much  later  date,  however,  to  Arethas,  from 
what  he  says,  viz.  *^  On  Apoc.  13 :  2,  the  beast  that  I  saw  was 
like  a  leopard  and  his  mouth  like  a  lion's,  he  (Arethas)  writes ; 
Per  OS  leonis  regnum  designatur  Babyloniorum,  cui  Saracenorum 
regnum  manifeste  successit,  quod  in  hoc  usque  tempts  regia  ^orum 
BabyUme  sit.^^  B.  B.  M.  IX :  771.  Now  the  Saracen  capital  of 
Bagditfl,  near  Babylon,  was  not  built  till  A.  D.  762.  It  seems 
strange  that  this  clear  evidence  of  a  date  attaching  to  Arethas,  at 
least  as  late  as  about  A.  D.  800,  should  have  been  overlooked  by 
so  many  critics,  who  have  spoken  of  him  as  of  the  sixth  century*'^* 

The  testimony  of  Arethas,  therefore,  deserves  no  respect  as  evi- 
dence. Nor  do  those  cited  from  the  Martyrium  Tlinotheiy  and  the 
Synopsis  de  vita  et  morte  prophetarumy  the  former  of  which  assigns 
Nero's,  and  the  latter  Trajan's  reign  as  the  date  of  the  Apocalypse. 
Prof.  Stuart  has  pronounced  the  former  a  fabulous  work  y  and  all 
it  does  say  is  that  *^  under  Nero's  reign  John  made  a  voyage  to 
sea,  where  soijae  accidents  befell  him.^  The  latter  "  states  only 
that  John  wrote  his  gospel  ^t  that  time  (Trajan's  reign),  and  men- 
tions that  others  fixed  upon-  Domitian's  reign  for  these  events,"  of 
which  his  exile  was  one*  "  The  author,"  says  Prof.  Stuart,  "  does 
not  seem  to  pretencl  that  he  has  any  certain  knowledge ;  and  the 
whole  document  is  of  little  worth,"  ^ 

4.  The  Chronicon  Alexandrinum  is  appealed  to  by  Berthold  in 
proof  that  John  returned  from  Patmos  at  the  beginning  of  Vespa- 
sian's reign.  Prof.  Stuart  has  given  specimens  of  its  confused  and 
contradictory  statements,  and  says  of  it,  ^^  It  is  useless  to  appeal  to 
such  documents.^' 

5.  The  last  testimony  aga:inst  the  Domitian  date  is  that  of  The- 
ophylact,  who '  says  that  John  was  an  exile  in  Patmos  thirty-two 
years  after  the  ascension  of  Christ,  Which  would  make  it  in  the 
reign  of  Nero.    But  he  was  of  the  Xlth  century. 

Such  is  the  character  and  amount  of  the  direct  testimony  adduced 
in  favor  of  the  Neronian  date.  How  insufficient  it  is  the  reader 
cannot  fail  to  have  perceived.  Prof.  Stuart  admitsr,  that  "  we  must, 
so  far  as  external  evidence  is  concerned,  yield  the  palm  to  those 
who  fix  upon  the  time  of  Domitian.^'  Yet  he 'affirms  that  a  care- 
ful examination  of  this  matter  shows  that  the^whole  concatenation 
of  tyitnesses  in  favor  of  this  position,  hangs  upon  the  testimony 
of  IrensBus,  and  their  evidence  is'^little  more  than  a  mere  repetition 
of  what  he  has  said.  In  such  a  cabe  the  concatenation  of  witnesses 
goes  to  prove  how  widely  the  tradition  mentioned  by  Irensens  had 
spread,  rather  than  to  establish  the  degree  of  credit  which  it  de- 
served." ' 

The  reader  will  be  able  to  judge  for  himself,  whether  such  a  con- 
catenation of  testimony  as  Prof.  Stuart  has  adduced,  is  entitled  to 

>  Horn  Apoc^  i,  p.  39.        >  Com.,  vol.  i,  p.  9G9.  >  Com.,  voL  i,  960. 
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more  credit  than  the  conclusion  of  German  and  hermeneutical  pro- 
fessors, drawn  from  what  they  call  the  internal  evidence  of  the 
book  itself.  The  opinion  as  to  the  Neronian  date  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse slept  unnoticed  for  centuries.  It  has  indeed  been  waked  up 
by  critics  i  but,  as  Michaelis  admits^  it  has  been  because  such  a  date 
has  been  rendered  necessary,  in  order  to  support  what  they  have 
judged  to  be  a  satisfactory  exposition  of  the  Apocalypse.  It  is  sur- 
prising to  what  exfent  the  confidence  of  commentators,  in  their  own 
expositions,  has.  been  carried,  and  upon  what  trifling  criticisms 
they  will  set  aside  the  long  and  well  established  opinions  of  the 
church  for  centuries  together.^ 

VIIL  The  internal  evidence  does  not  invalidate  the  external. 
The  internal  evidence,  as  it  is  called,  deserves  a  fuller  consider- 
ation than  we  have  space  left  for  it.  A  few  remarks,  however, 
will  close  this  article  ;  sufficient,  we  hope,  to  convince  the  reader, 
that  it  merits  not  the  reliance  placed  upon  it.  Dr.  Tilloch,  an 
English  author,  in  his  ^'  Dissertations  introductory  to  the  stu<}y 
and  right  understanding  of  the  language,  structure,  and  contents 
of  the  Apocialypse,?'  has  pursued  this  subject  .much  further  than 
Prof*  Stuart.  We  proceed  to  give  a  few  specimens  from  both  of 
the  methods  of  argument  adopted,  the  one  being  the  exponent  of 
the  English,  and  the  other  of  the  ^German  views  on  the  subject 
Ex  una  parte  4isce  omnes. 

The.  seven  epistles,  addressed  to  the  seven  churches  of  Asia, 
contained  in  the  Apocalypse,  it  is  said  by  Prof.  Stuart,  ^<  disclose  a 
state  of  the  churches,  in  various  respects  different  from  that  which 
is  disclosed  in  the  earlier  epistles  of  Paul ;"  the  former  contem- 
plating a  state  of  active  persecution,  the  latter  the  reverse,  /fhis, 
^as  a  presumption  in  favor  of  the  Domitian  date,  is  judged  by  Prof. 
Stuart  to  be  as  '^  true  respecting  the  Asiatic  churches  in  Nero's 
time."  Dr.  Tilloch  presents  this  point  in  a  much  stronger  light, 
alleging  that  there  were  but  seven  churches  in  existence  in  Asia, 
when  the  epistles  to  the  seven  churches  were  se^t,  and  that  as  Co- 
losse  is  not  mentioned,  the  Apocalypse  mi^st  have  been  written 
before  that  church  was  founded,  insisting  on  critical  ground  that 
ta$g  kTira  9*xlriaimgTAIS  ENASIA^mxisi  include  all  the  churches  in 
Asia  at  that  time*  But  there  are  certain  things  in  profane  history 
that  militate  against  this,  an4  make  the  internal  evidence,  in  this 
particular^  point  to  a  later  period  than  the  titne  of  Nero,  and  most 
appropriately  to  that  of  Domitian.  One  is,  that  it  does  not  appear 
that  the  persecutiop  of  Nero  extended  far  beyond  the  precincts  of 
the  city  of  Rome.^  There  is  no  evidence  whatever  that  it  reached 
Asia.  Another  is,r  that  there  is  no  evidence  that  banishment 
formed  any  part  of  the  persecution  by  Nero,  whereas  there  is 

_    I  See  Neander  EDg.  Tr.,  i.,  90.  Dean  Waddiogton^s  Hist  of  Chris.  ChnTCb,  p.  4&, 
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abundant  that  this  very  punishment  was  inflicted  by  Dotnitian.< 
And  a  third  is,  that  about  the  sixth  year  of  Nero's  ireign  the  city 
of  Laodicea  was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake,^  by  which  same 
earthquake,  according  to  Eusebius,and  at  the  same  time,  the  ckies 
of  Hieropolis  and  Colosse,  the  one  lying  north  of  Laodicea  some 
ten  or  twelve  miles^  and  the  other  the  same  distance  south,  were 
also  destroyed.  Laodicea  was  rebuilt  soon  after,  and  Hieropolis 
not  long  afterwards,  Papias  having  been  pastor  there  somewhere 
between  A.  D.  98  and  111,  But  there  is  no  evidence  that  Co- 
losse  recovered  from  its  ruins.  ''  As  to  Colosse,"  says  Mr.  Elliot, 
*'  it  would  seem,  from  the  silence  of  Ptolemy  in  the  second  century, 
and  Chrysostom's  way  of  speaking  of  it  in  the  fourth,  that  the  city 
and  church  had  n^t  even  then  been  restored.''^  As  to  the  use  of 
the  Greek  article,  on  which  Dr.  Tilloch  lays  much  stress,  we  may 
ermark  tbatlhe  words  w*?  ey  Aaw^  in  Rev.  11  :  1,  are  rejected  from 
the  later  and  most  approved  versions  of  the  Greek  Testament,  so 
that  the  enumeration,  by  name,  which  follows,  makes  the  defipite 
article  Ta*ff  equivalent  with^Ae^e  or  thosej  viz.  those  specifically 
and  immediately  designated. 

In  Rev.  1  :  7,  Prof.  Stuart  finds  internal  evidence  of  the 
Neronian  date.  *^  Here,  then,'*  he  say?,  *^on  tke  very  firotat  of  the 
book,  is  exhibited  a  title  page,  as  it  were,'  indicative  of  a  conspi- 
cuous part  of  the  contents  of  the  work.  The  punishment  of  tne 
unbelieving  and  persecuting^  Jews  must  follow  the  coming  of 
the  Lord;  and  this  it  is  one  leading  object  of  the  book  to  illustrate 
and  confirm.  If  so,  then  the  prediction  must  have  preceded  iU^* 
Here  it  will  be  perceived,  that  he  assumes  the  metaphorical  import 
of  the  phrase  ^*  the  coming  of  Christ  ''^— a  point  that  should  hare 
been  previously  and  carefully  discussed,  and  determined.  For,  it 
is,  and  has  been  an  open  question,  whether  the  gireat  theme  of  the 
Apocalypse  is  the  second  personal,  visible  coming  of  Christ  in 
the  glory  of  his  Kingdom,  or  his  mere  providential  ^dispensation, 
a  metaphorical  coming.  We  are  not-called  at  present  to  say  which 
is  correct ;  but  we  demand  that  the  metaphorical  coming  be  dis^ 
tinctly  settled  before  appeal  is  made  to  this  verse  for  internal  evi- 
dence, as  io  .the  date  of  the  Ap6calypse.  Uqtil  this  is  done,  it  is 
but  begging  the  question  to  cite  it  as  Prof.  Stuart  has  done.  He 
translates  a  pert  of  the  verse  so  as  to  suit  the  use  he  designed  to 
make  of  it,  viz. — ^^  they  who  pierced  him  shall  see  him,  and  all 
the  tribes  of  the  land  shall  wail  because  of  him."  This  he  applies 
to  the  Jews,  in  contradistinction  to  the  Romans,  saying,  "  the 
Jews  were  the  instigators  and  the  proper  authors  of  the  deed.*' 
Yet  was  it  the  Romans  who  executed  it.  They  cannot,  by  any 
possible  rule  of  interpretation,  be  excluded,  and  are  as  strictly  and 

>  See  Suetonius  on  Domitian  and  Dion  Cassius,  lib.  67.  Lardner,  vol.  vi^  647. 
Burton's  Hist  of  the  Church,  p.  169.  «  See  Taeiti  Annates,  xtr.,  37. 

A  Honfr  Solit.,  i.,  p.  63.  «  Com^  vol.  i^  p.  S73. 
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.properly  included  in  this  reference  as  were  the  Jews — a  circum- 
stance which  strikes  a  fatal  bipw  at  his  exposition.  Take  the 
word  '^ pierced'^  literally ^r  metaphorically,  and  no  subtlety  of 
exposition  can  exonerate  the  Romans,  or  prove  that  the  word 
has  exclusive  reference  to  Jews.  Prof.  Stuart  has  yet  much  to  do, 
before  such  a  bold  and  magnificent  preface  to  the  Apocalypse  as 
(hat  in  ch.  1  :  7,  can  be  admitted  to  mean  nothing  more  than 
that  the  inhabitants  of  Palestine  should  be  visited  with  retributive 
dispensations  by  the  unseen  providence  of  Jesus  Christ.  ^'  Behold 
he  Cometh  with  clouds !"  ^'  Every  eye  shall  see  him.''  It  is  not 
true  that  either  Jews  or  Romans  universally  were  convinced,  and 
regarded,  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  as  the  coming  of  Christ,  i.  e. 
metaphorically,  the  retributive  interposition .  of  .  his  providence. 
This,  metaphorically,  the  seeing  kim  here  announced,  must  mean. 
MetaphoricaJly-nr-bere  it  can  mean  nothing  else.  Neither  is  it 
true  that,  in^  a^idy  Tiaaat  d»  g>vXai  jrjg  yijg — all  kindreds  of  the  earth 
wailed  on  that  account,  or  on  Christ's  account,  literally  lamented 
upon  Him^— noteven  all  the  tribes  of  the  land,  as  Prof.  S.  has  it. 
The  phrase  nacrai  d*  <pvlai  rfis  y^c  has  a  much  wider  meaning  than 
Prof.  S.  gives  it.  Daubuy  has  shown,  we  think  very  satisfactorily, 
that  its  accepted  biblical  import  is,  all  idolatrous  nations.  So  far 
from  its  being  the  fact  that  the  Romans  so  wailed,  they  rejoiced  in 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem;  and  there  stands  in  Rome,  to  this 
day,  in  the  triumphal  arch^  erected  in  honor  of  the  conqueror,  the 
monument  of  Ihat  rejoicing.  But  exposition  is  not  our  object. 
Enouffh  has  been  said  to  show  how  gratuitous  is  the  inference 
from  uiis  verse,  that  John  wrote  the  Apocalypse  before  the  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem. 

Liicke  and  Ewald  have  dated  the  Apocalypse  under  the  reign  of 
Galba,  A.  D.  68.  Prof.  Stuart  cites  Rev.  6  :  .9,  10,  to  prove  that 
**  the  time  of  writing  the  Apocalypse  cannot  be  deferred  until  after 
the  death  of  Nero,  and  the  suspension  of  the  persecution  under 
Galba ;  for  persecution  was  evidently  raging  when  the  Apoca- 
lypse was  written."/  .  On  the  sealing,  lUv.  7  :  of  the  144,000, 
^'  selected  from  the  tribes  of  Israel,  who  were  to  be  exempted  from 
the  impending  destruction,"  h^  asks,  ^^  Why  from  the  twelve  tribes 
of  Israel  1  lE^cause^"  he  answers,  ^^  the  destructiop  threatened, 
in  connexion  with  this  event,  was  to  overtake  Judea.  If  not  why 
should  Jewish  Christians  alone  be  here  mentioned  and  selected  r' 
^^  Of  John's  commission  (Rev.  11 :)  to  measure  the  inner  temple, 
the  altar,  and  the  wor$hippers,  while  the  outer  part  is  given  up  to 
destruction  by  the  Gentiles,"  he  asks,  "  How  could  such  a  com- 
mand be  supposed,  in  this  case,  if  the  temple  iiad  already  been  en- 
tirely destroyed  by  the  Romans.1"  This  is  literal  interpretation 
of  the  most  ludicrous  character.  John  shows  throughout  that 
what  he  saw  was  an  anoKuXvyfigy  a  revelatio)i,  a  vision — scenic  re- 
>  CkNn.,  vol.  i,  p.  274. 
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fresentatioDS  made  by  some  direct  miraculous  display ;  and  yet 
rof.  Stuart  will  have  it  that  it  was  the  literal  tribes,  the  literal  Je- 
rusalem, the  literal  temple  to  which  tjae  Apostle  refers.  He  ad- 
mits that  the  transaction  is  wholly  symbolical ;  ^^  But,  although 
allusions  to  the  temple  might  be  made  after  its  destruction,  yet  al- 
lusions to  the  altar  and  worshippers,  in  the  manner  here  presented, 
cannot  be  deemed  probable,  some  twenty-five  years  after  the, de- 
struction of  the  whole.'*  Indeed !  not  even  in  the  »way  of  symboli- 
cal vision  from  God  !  What  then  will  he  say  of.Ezekiers  sym- 
^bolical  vision,  and  allusions  to  the  temple,  if  not  exactly  twenty-five 
years,  at  least  fourteen  after  its  destruction,  more  than  one  half 
of  it,  enoueh  to  put  to  the  test  the  correctness  of  his  idea  of  probabi- 
lity-»  Womd  eleven  years  make  so  great  a  difference  1  The  truth  is, 
that  Prof.  Stuart  has  taken  a  very  unwarrantable  liberty  in  judg- 
ing of  the  Apocalypse  as  an  ordinary  human  production,-regardles8 
'  of  its  scenic  character  as  a  divine  miraculous  exhibition,  or  series 
af  visions,  made  to  John  by  the  Spirit  of  God ;  and  thence,  in  his 
exposition  founde4  on  the  rationalistic  principles  of  German 
critics.  By  the  very  same  process  of  exposition  Herder^  Eich- 
horn,  and  Heinrichs,  make  the  two  witnesses  of  Rev.  11:2, 3,  to  be 
enemies,  and  Jesus  slain  by  a  faction  in  Jerusalem,  and  of  course  the 
composition  of  the  Apocalypse  must  have  preceded  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem.  But  this  is  too  bold  for  Prof.  Stuart ;  nevertheless 
the  great  city  of  Rev.  11 :  8,  he  makes  to  be  the  literal  Jerusalem)^ 
aad  the  two  witnesses  a  competent  number  of  divinely  commis- 
sione4  and  faithful  Christian  witnesses  endowed  with  miraculous 
powers,  (who)  should  bear  testimony  against  the  corrupt  Jews, 
during  the  last  days  of  their  commonwealth,  respecting  their  sins ; 
and  "  all  beyond  this,'*  be  says,  "  is  mere  costume  or  symbol.'* 
*^  This  same  city  it  is  which  in  the  sequel  meets  with  the  ovcrr 
throw  as  predicted  in  vs.  13,  19.  How  then,'*  he  asks,  ^^  can  we 
avoid  the  conclusion  that  Jerusalem  was  the  city  threatened^  and 
of  course,  that  the  prediction  was  written  before  the  event.'** 
This  is  a  remarkable  demonstration  by  the  aid  of  internal  evi- 
dence. 

We  add  one  more  specimen  taken  from  Rev.  17:  "There 
is  no  room  for  mistake  here,"  he  says,  that  Rome  is  the  great  <A!tj 
spoken  of  in  this,  chapter.  Accordingly,  paying  no  manner  of  at- 
tention to  the  prophetical  style  of  Daniel — ^whose  predictions  the 
AjK)calypse  unfolds,— which  as  frequently  designates  dynasties  as 
individuals  by  the  word  kings,  he  says  on  17 :  10.  ^  We  have  only 
to  reckon  then  th6  succession  of  emperors,  and  we  must  arrive 
with  certainty  at  the  reign  under  which  the  Apof^lypse  was  writ- 
ten. If  we  begin  with  Julius  Csesar,  it  stands  thus !  Csesar,  Au- 
gustus, Tiberius,  Caligula,  Claudius ;  these  make  the  fiv«  who 
have  fallen.  Of  course  the  Apocalypse  was  written  during  the 
Ezelc.  40: 1.  •  Com.,  vol  ii.,  p.  Si6. 
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reign  of  Nero  the  sixtb.''^  -Another  demonstration  that  will  sur-^ 
prise  the  reader  who  allows  not  his  imagination  to  be  his  exposi- 
tor. He  is  indeed  n^uch  perplexed  with  the  septimo-octave  head 
of  ihe  beast,  or  the  line  of  his  succession  after  Nero — "  the  king 
which  was  and  is  not  and  yet  is."  But  "oi^xlorr*,"  he  says, 
<^  seems  to  say  that  he  who  is  spoken  of,  is  no  longer  living." 
^^  Nothing  is  more  common  in  the  predictions  of  the  prophets,  than 
the  use  of  .the  prater  and  the  present  in  order  to  designate  future 
things.  John  seems  simply  to  mean,  that  the  beast  first  exists  as 
king,  then  disappears  or  dies,  and  afterwards  (as.  was  generally, 
supposed  and  had  beien  predicted  by  the  fiavxa^g)  will  reappear." 
"  The  writer  means  simply  to  say,  the  beast  symbolizes  one  of 
whom  it  might  be  s&id,  ^  He  was  and  i^  not  and  will  reappear,' " 
^^  In-short,  me  more  I  reflect  on  these  circumstances,  the  more  am 
I  conrpell^d  to  believe,  that  John  wrote  his  book  pending  the 
Netoniain  persecution."^  Thus,  to  say  nothing  of  other  inconsisten- 
cies, we  have  the  divinely  inspired  apostle,  if  not  endorsing,  at 
least  availing  himself  of  the  heathen  predictions  that  Nero  should 
rise  from  the^dead  and  actually  reappear  as  emperor,  merely  to  give 
«  hint  as  to  the  individual  meant  to  be  designated  by  the  beast.  We 
know  of  nothing  more  perfectly  at  war  witn  every  well  established 
principle  of  common  sense  exegesis,  ^uch  hermeneutics,  em- 
ployed to  elicit  internal  evidence  of  a  date,  render  the  whole  sub- 
ject of  prophecy  as  truly  contemptible,  as  it  feebly  arrays  itself 
against  rhe  impregnable  fortress  of  Protestant  exposition,  armed, 
as  it  has  be^n  for  centuries,  with  logical  demonstration^  and 
unanswerable  arguments. 

The  above  specimens  of  internal  evidence  will  suffice,  so  far  as 
our  author  is  concerned,  whose  main  reliance  rests  upon  it. 
Others,  equally  confident  with  him  as  to  the  accuracy  of  their  in- 
terpretation, by  the  very  same  process  of  argument,  might  place 
its  origin,  with  equal  ^how  of  evidence,  at  a  much  later  date.  This 
he  is  constrained  to  admit.  "  If,"  says  he,  "  it  was' viewed  as  in 
part  a  prediction,  respecting  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  then, 
of  course,  the  composition  of  the  book  would  be  looked  upon  as 
having  taken  place  anterior  to  that  event;  if,  however,  all ^ the 
former  pdrt  of  the  work  .was  referred  merely  to  the  coming  of  An- 
tichrist, or  to  any  event  of  the  times  thai  followed  the  first  centu- 
ry, then  the  era  of  Domitian  might  be  fixed  npon  without  any  ap- 
Srehension  of  difficulty^''  The  article  in  th^  last  number  of  ne 
depository  has  settled,  we  think,  which  of  the  two  expositions  is 
correct,  and  leaves  nothing  further  on  that  point  to  be  ^aid.  The 
internal  evidence,  therefore^  <loes  not,  and  cannot  be  rendered 
available  to  set  aside  the  external  or  traditionary. 

Dr.  Tilloch  presents  the  argtiment  from  the  former  for  an  early 
date  in  a  different  aspect,  and  with  much  less  that  is  postulative 
1  Com.,  VOL  il.,  p.  990.  «  C«n.,' voL  i.,  p.  377,  •  p.  STO. 
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in  the  way  of  exposition.  A.  brief  notice  of  his  method  of  argu- 
ment, with  a  remark  or  two  as  to  its  inconclusiveness^  shall  con- 
clude this  article.  It  <:onsists  in  general^  in  tracing  a  laoularity  of 
thoughts  and  language  in  many  respects,  with  those  of  the  epis- 
tles of  Paul,  to  prove,  as  it  is  alleged,  the  priority  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse. Thus  in  1  Cor.  15  :  52,  where  Paul  speaks  of  "  the  Ijist 
trump,*'  the  reference,  it  is  contended,  is  to  the  series  of  trum- 
pets or  blasts,  spoken  of  by  John.  When  Paul,  in  Hebrews  11  : 
19,  sa^s  that  Abraham  looked  for  tijr  tovg  dspBliovg  $xovaar  noUv^ 
<^  the  city  having  the  foundations,"  the  use  of  the  article,  it  is  said, 
implies  that  the  subject  was  familiar  to  those  whom  he  addressed. 
As  to  th^l€ut  trump,  Paul  might  have  learned  enough  from  the  pro- 
phets, as  some  understand  Isa.  27: 13,  and  54 :  11 — 17,  Zach.  9 :  14, 
to  authorize  such  an  expression  ;  but  we  prefer  to  say,  that  there  is 
nothing  remarkable  in  the  fact,  jince  Paul  too  was  divinely  in- 
spired by  an  original  and  independent  revelation.  Certainly  the 
Old  Testament  predictions  set  forthj  distinctly  enough,  the  hea- 
venly city — ^thc  city  of  Gpd's  abode,  that  shall  be  call^  Jehovah 
Shammah,  Ezek;  48:  35,  Jer.  3 :  17,  and  Zech.  2:  10-13,  which 
was  the  great  object  of  hope  and  expectancy,  on.  the  part  of  th« 
ancient  worthies  who  ^^  died  in  the  faith  "—familiarly  and  confi- 
dently spoken  of  and  anticipated,  anterior  to,  and  dunng  the  days 
of  Christ  and  his  apostles. 

The  value  and  force  of  this  «ort  of  internal  evidence  may  be 
judged  of  by  the  reader  from  one  or  two  additional  examples, 
reter  speaks  in  Cb.  1 : 3-9  of  the  appearing  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  in 
V.  13  of  his  revelation.  The  word  is  anoMalvt/ftg  in  both  places.  This, 
Dr.  Tilloch  accounts  to  be  a  reference  by  name  to  the  book  of 
Revelations— -«''  anoxalviftBi  Itfira  XgujtB — and  hence  he  infers  that  it 
must  have  been  written  prior  to  Peter's  first  epistle.  Ill  the  epistle 
to  the  Colossians  also  he  finds  ^^  a  torrent  of  internal  evidence  of  its 
having  been  written  later  than  the  Apocalypse,''  and  is  surprised 
that  critics  ^^  should  not  have  perceived  it.".  ^  But  that  evidence  is 
found  in  such  expressions  as  ^  the  inheritance  of  the  saints,"  Col. 
1 :  12,  compared  with  Rev.  21 :  7,  delivered  as  from  ''  the  power 
of  the  darkness,"  &c. }  and  CoL  1 :  13,  compared  with  Rev.  16  >  10, 
22:  5.  Col.  1 :  14, 16, 17, 18  with  Rev.  1  :  5,9  and4;  11 :  10,  6.» 
Just  as  if  different  writers,  referring  to  a  common  subject  of  deep 
interest,  would  not  sometimes  adopt  similar  expressions,  especially 
those>.by  which  it  is  most  frequently  and  forcibly  presented :-— cmd, 
as  if  separate  and  independent  communications  iinightnot  be  made 
by  the  same  Spirit  of  inspiration,  and  in  the  case  of  Paul,  who  ac- 
tually received  by  inspiration  the  Lord's  Supper,  an  ordinance  pre- 
viously established  (1  Cor.  11 :  23-25^ ,  and  the  Gospel  he  preached, 
which  was  identical  with '  that  of  tne  older  apostles  (Gal.  1 :  12, 
^»' dTvoKoi^y/Mif ' Jf/ffov  x^iOTov) — not  Certainly  from  John's  Apoca- 

VTiUooh  OB  the  Apocalypse,  p.  88. 
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lypse ! !  Who  does  not  see,  that  this  is  in  fact  leanied  trifling? 
and  that  sttch  exalting  of  the  internal  evidence  against  the  external, 
is  only  exposing  its  weakness  and  want  of  just  claim  to  the  confi- 
dence demanded  for  it ! 

It  is  much  more  direct  and  manly  to  do  as  Bauchmair  has  done, 
— amend  the  reading  of  Irenaeus  by  introducing  a  sj^Uable  into  a 
word,  and  claim  that  what  he  is  reported  to  have  written,  AOMI^ 
TJjiNOTwnM  originally  ^ojannf^  which  was  the  pronomen  of  Ne- 
ro. Certainly  it  is  much  more  ingenious  to  do  as  Guerike  suggests, 
that  when  Irenseus  says  ^^  that  the  Apocalypse  was  seen  not  Ions 
ago,  but  almost  in  our  generation  ngdg  xw  tAI«*  r^f  ^ofnuavov  &qxhSj 
the  word  Jofinwyov  is  to  be  taken,  not  as  a  noun,  but  adjective,  and 
if  Sin  adjective,  according  to  Greek  formations,  It  belongs  properly 
to  Domitias,  as  JofUTMPtx6g^  would  to  Domitian,  so  that  Irenseus  has 
been  always  thus  imderstood,  having  in  fact  meant  to  date  the 
Apocalypse  in  the  reign  of  Nero !  Prof.  Stuart,  however,  cannot 
accede  to  the  correctness  of  the  criiicisro,  however  important  it 
would  be  for  his  argument,  and  however  convincing  it  was  to 
Giierike. 

Such  is  a  careful  and  we  think  candid  investigation  of  the  evi- 
dence pr6  and  coa,  on  the  subject  of  the  date  of  the  Apocalypse. 
The  reader  will  make  his  own  reflations,  and  the  whole  is  sub- 
mitted to  hb  serious  consideration.    * 


ARTICLE  IL 

CHRISTIANITY  FORETOLD  UNDER   THE  SYMBOLS   OF 

JUDAISM.  ' 

Bj.Ttot  £r.  p.  Babbows,  Jr.,  Wettern  Ret«rve  CoUtgej  H«dsflB,  O. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  chapter  of  Micah,  occurs  the  fol- 
lowing passage,  which,  by  the  beauty  and  grandeur  of  it^  imagery, 
never  fails  to  arrest  the  attention  of  the  reader  of  taste,  while  its 
bright  anticipi£tions  of  the  future  glory  of  God's  house,  send  a 
thrill  of  holy  rapture  through  every  pious  bosom  : 

'^Bnt  in  the  last  dars  it  shall  come  to  pass,  that  the  moootain  of  the  hoose  of  the 
iMid  shall  be  established  in  the  top  of  the  mountains,  and  it  ^uUl  be  exalted  above  the 
hills :  and  people  shall  flow  unto  it  And  many  nations  shaU  come,  and  say.  Come, 
and  let  us  go  up  to  the  mountain  of  the  Lord,  and  to  the  house  of  the  God  of  Jacob ; 
and  he  wiU  teach  ut  hit  ways,  and  we  will  waft  in  his  paths;  for  the  law  shall  go  fortb 
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of  Zion,  and  the  word  of  the  Lord  from  Jeraaalem.  And  he  shall  judge  among 
many  people,  and  rel)uke  strong  nations  afar  off;  and  they  shall  heat  their  swords 
into  plough-shares,  and  their  spears  into  pruning  hooks ;  nation  shall  not  lift  tu) 
a  sword  against  nation,  neither  shall  they  learn  war  any  more.  Bnt  they  shall  sit 
every  man  under  his  vine  and  under  his  fig-tree ;  and  none  shall  make  them  altakl : 
for  the  mouth  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts  hath  spoken  it." 

The  same  words,  with  the  exception  of  the  last  sentence,  occnr 
also  in  Isaiah  {2 :  1-4),  with  some  unessential  variations.  As 
Micah  and  Isaiah  were  contemporaries,  the  context  atone  will 
enable  us  to  decide  to  which  prophet'  the  passage  belongs  as  origi- 
nal, if  indeed  both  hfve  not  quoted  from  some  source  lo  us  un- 
known. The  evidence  from  this  would  seem  to  beinfevorof 
Micah ;  for  in  him  it  appears  in  connexion  with  what  precedes  and 
follows,  while  in  Isaiah  such  a  connexion  cannot  be  clearly  dis- 
covered. But  this  is  V  question  of  no  importance  to  the  view 
which  we  propose  to  take  of  the  prophecy,  and,  with  these  passing 
remarks,  we  dismiss  it. 

That  these  remarkable  words  contain  a  prophecy  of  the  exten- 
sion of  Christianity  over  all  the  earth,  with  the  peace,  plenty,  and 
blessedness  that  ever  follow  in  its  train,  will  hardly  be  denied  by 
any  on6  who  believes  in  the  reality  of  prophetic  inspiration.  Un- 
der the  Mosaic  economy,  which  has  vanished  away  never  to  re- 
turn, they  were  not  fulfilled  either  in  form  or  in  spirit.  It  remains 
that  they  be  fulfilled  under  the  gospel.  But,  though  the  matter  of 
the  prophecy  is  the  Christian  dispensation,  its  dress  is  wholly 
Jewish ;  and  this  is  the  point  to  which  we  wish  particularly  to  direct 
the  attention  of  our  readers — Christianity  foretold  under  the  symbols 
of  Judaism.  The  conception  of  the  prophecy  is  throughout  tho- 
roughly Jewish.  Under  the  Mosaic  ritual,  '^  the  mountain  of  the 
house  of  the  Lord  "  was  the  central  point  of  divine  worship.  Ac- 
cording to  this  ritual,  all  the  public  services  of  religion  were  re- 
stricted to  one  place — the  tabernacle,  and  afterwards  the  temple 
erected  by  Solomon  upon  Mount  Moriah,  which,  by  the  Jewish 
writers,  is  reckoned  as  a  part  of  Zion.  Whoever  wished  to  bring 
an  offering  to  the  Lord  from  any  part  of  the  land,  was  compelled 
to  repair  to  Jerusalem,  and  present  it  to  the  priests  in  attendance 
at  the  temple ;  for,  by  the  laws  of  Moses,  no  sacrifice  or  oblatioii 
could  be  offered  except  by  the  priests,  and  at  no  other  place  except 
the  altar  in  the  court^  first  of  the  tabernacle,  and- afterwards  of  the 
temple.  "  Take  heed  to  thyself  that  thou  offer  not  thy  burnt- 
offering's  in  every  place  that  thou  seest :  but  in  the  place  which 
the  Lord  shall  choose  in  one  of  thy  tribes,  there  thou  shalt  offer 
thy  burnt-offerings,  and  there  thou  shalt  do  all  that  I  command 
thee."  (Deut.  12:  13,  14.)  The  same  rule  applied  to  unbloody 
offerings  of  every  kind,  as  abundantly  appears  from  an  inspection 
of  the  Levitical  institutions.  To  ^'  the  mountain  of  the  Lord's 
faous^  ?'  the  people  were,  moreover,  commanded  to  resort  three 
times  every  year,  and  that  with  offerings  according  to  their  ability. 
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"  Three  times  in  a  year  shall  all  thy  males  i^pear  before  the  Lord 
thy  Grod,  in  the  place  which  he  shall  choose ;  in  the  feast  of  un- 
leavened bread  (the  passover)  ,•  and  in  the  feast  of  weeks  (the 
feast  of  Pentecost),  and  in  the  feast  of  tebernacles :  and  they  shall 
not  appear  before  the  Lord  empty :  every  man  shall  give  as  he  is 
able^  according  to  the  blessing  of  the  Lord  thy  G^,  which  he 
hath  given  thee."     (Deut.  16 :  16, 17.) 

And  the  priests  were  commanded,  in  return,  to  instrnct  the  peo- 
ple in  the  knowledge  of  Grod's  law.  It  was  especially  enjomed 
upon  them  to  do  this  on  the  Sabbatical  year.  "  At  the  end  of 
every  seven  years,  in  the  solemnity  of  the  year  of  release,  in  the 
feast  of  tabernacles,  when  all  Israel  is  come  to  appear  before  the 
Lord  thy  God,  in  the  place  which  be  shall  choose,  thou  shalt  read 
this  law  before  all  Israel  in  their  hearing.  Gather  the  people  to- 
gether, men,  and  women,  and  children,  and  thy  stranger  that  is 
within  thy  gates,  that  they  may  hear,  and  that  they  may  learn, 
and  fear  the  Lord  your  God,  and  observe  to  do  all  the  words  of 
this  law."     (Deut.  31 :  10-12.) 

Jerusalem  was  also  the  seat  w  royal  authority,  the  fountain  of  civil 
as  well  as  of  religious  law.  There  were  "set  thrones  of  judg- 
ment, the  thrones  of  the  house  of  David."  In. a  word,  Zion  was 
the  centre  of  both  political  and  ecclesiastical  power.  Ark,  altar 
of  bumt-ofierine,  altar  of  incense,  priest,  kinja^— all  were  collected 
within  the  ^alls  of  Jernsaliem.  There  Ood  dwelt  between  the 
Cherubim  in  the  holy  of  holies,  concealing  the  brightness  of  his 
glory  from  all  mortal  vision,  save  that  of  the  high  priest,  ^yho  was 
allowed  to  enter  into  his  immediate  presence  once  every  y-ear,  on 
the  great  day  of  atonement.  It  is  hardly  possible  for  us  to  con- 
ceiye  of  the  depth  and  tenderness  of  emotion  with  which  the  pious 
Jew  thought  of  Mount  Zion.  To  him  the  holy  city  was  "  the 
beaut}r  of  perfection."  (Ps.  50 :  2.)  At  the  prospect  of  visiting 
her,  his  heart  leaped  for  joy.  "I  was  glad  when  they  said  unto 
me.  Let  us  go  into  the  house  of  the  Lord.  Our  feet  shall  stand 
within  thy  walls,  O  Jerusalem."  (Ps.  122 :  1,  2.)  When  he  be- 
held her  sacred  walls,  he  exclaimed,  in  a  transport  of  holy  rap- 
ture, "  Beautiful  for  situation,  the  joy  of  the  whole  earth,  is  Mount 
Zion,  on  the  sides  of  the  north,  the  city  of  the  great  King.  God 
is  known  in  her  palaces  for  a  refuge."  *  (Ps.  48 :  2,  3.)  He  ever 
conceived  of  hep  as  the  appointed  residence  of  Jehovah.  .When 
his  king  had  gone  forth  to  battle,  be  prayed  that  God  would  suc- 
cor him  from  Zion,  as  from  his  constant  dwelling-place.  '^  The 
Lord  send  thee  help  from  his  sanctuary,  an(l  strengthen  thee  out 
of  Zion."  (Ps.  20 :  2.)  In  exile,  he  ever  turned  his  face  towards 
Jerusalem  in  prayer  (Dan.  6  :  10);  and,  though  her  walls,  were 
laid  in  ruins,  he  took  pleasure  in  her  stones,  and  favored  the  dust 
thereof.  (Ps.  102  :  14.)  It  was  impossible  for  him  to  form  any 
other  conception  of  the  extension  of  the  true  religion  to  the  diffe* 
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rent  nations  t»f  the  world^  except  that  of  its  dilEusioii  under  the 
forms  of  the  Mosaic  ritual  from  Jerusalem^  as  a  central  point,  and 
the  consequent  flowing  together  ^  all  people  to  the  sokmn  festi-  * 
vals  there  annually  celebrated.        >  ^ 

In  perfect  accordance  with  this  Jewish  idea,  is  the  prophecy 
now  under  consideration.     It  represent&dthe  universal  diffusion  n 
the  knowledge  and  the  love  of  God,  under  the  concepdoftof  an 
expansion  of  the  Mosaic  Economy  over  the  whole  eartn«     In  the 
inaefinitely  distant  future,  so  often  indicated  in  the  Hebrew  Scriff- 
tures,  by  the  words  *^  the  last  days,''  he  sees  **  the  mountain  of . 
the  Lord's  house''  ^^established  in  the  top  of  the  mountains,''  an4* 
<^  exalted  above  Uie  hills.''    As  Zion  is  now  to  be  the  central    . 
point  of  attraction  to  the  whole  earth,  he  beholds  t^is  mountain 
with  its  temple  lifted  up  to  the  very  summit  of  the  highest  tqoiDI-* 
tain  tanges  of  Palestine,  and  established  tb«re  above  all  the  sur^ 
rounding  hills,  a  conspicuous  object  of  observation  to  the  jfi^hole  ^ 
human  family,  • 

The  spirit  of  prophecy  has  lifted  up  the  prophet  himsdf  be- 
tween the  earth  and  the  heaven,  and  brought  him  in  the  visions  j 
of  God  to  Jerusalem,  and  placed  him  on  the  CopmotI  pinnacle  o£ 
her  temple.  There  he  beholds  the  men  of  evevy  nation,  flowing 
in  mighty  streams  to  Mount  Zion  from  all  quarters  of  the  globe, 
and  urgihg  each  other  forward  in  their  course«  They  come  with 
an  obedient  spirit  to  learn  and  do  the  will  of  God.  ?*Come,"  say 
they,  ^^  and  let  us  go  up  to  the  mountain  6f  the  Lord,  and  to  the 
house  of  the  God  of  Jacob;  and  he  will  teach  us  his  ways,  and 
we  will  walk  in  his  paths."  The  Lord  sits  enthroned  in  bis 
temple,  and  proclaims  to  all  the  gathering  millions  l^s  holy  law, 
so  that  Jerusalem  now  becomes  the  fountain  of  truth,  kiiowledgey 
and  justice  to  all  mankind,  "  For  the  law  shall  go  forth  of  Zion, 
and  the  word  of  the  Lord  from  Jerusalem."  As  of  old  he  judged 
between  the  tribes  of  Israel,  justifying  the  righteous  and  condemn- 
ing the  wicked,  so  now  be  is  made  the  Judge  and  Arbiter  of 
"many  people,"  even  " strong  nations  afar  off.'*  Having  in  an 
obedient  ana  loving  spirit,  submitted  their  controversies  to  his  right- 
eous tribunal,  instead  of  an  appeal  to  arms,  as  heretofore ;  and 
having  received  with  willing  hearts,  the  holy  and  benevolent  prin- 
ciples of  his  government,  all  the  implements  of  war  become  'un- 
necessary.  Universal  peace,  plenty,  and  security,  succeed  to  the 
tumult  and  bloodshed  which  have  hitherto  filled  the  world  with 
terror  and  wretchedness.  *^  They  shall  beat  -their  swords  into 
ploughshares  and  tl«eir  spears  into  pruning-hooks :  nation  shall 
not  lift  up  a  sword  against  nation,  neither  shall  they  learn  wai^any 
more.  But  they  shall  sit  every  man  under  his  vine  and  under  his 
fig-tree,  and  none  shall  make  them  afraid."  Thts  state  of  the 
world  is  so  different  from  that  which  has  heretofore  prevailed — 
the  chaise  is  m  great  and  glorious— *that  the  promise  almost  stag- 
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gers  belief.  But  it  is  made  certain  to  us  by  the  word  of  the 
*  omnipotent  and  ever  faithful  God.  ^^  For  the  mouth  of  the  Lord 
6f  hosts  hath  spoken  it.'' 

Let  us  now  inquire  after  the  meaning  of  this  sublime  imagery. 
'  With  these  who  would  represent  these  words  as  only  a  £ond  dream 
^  of  human  enth'usiasm^  we  Jiaye  at  present  no  concern.  Assuredly 
we  regpard  them  as  spoken  by  the  spirit  of  prophecy,  and  as  con- 
taining a  promise  of  the  future  extension  and  glory  of  (xod's  church 
which,  when  realizedn  shall  fully  meet  the  highest  hopes  and  the 
brightest  anticipations  which  they  are  naturally  adapted  to  create 
in  the  mind  of  the  believing  reader.  What  are  these  hopes  and 
anticipations  1 

Thus  mudi  must  be  conceded  by  all — that  the  extension  of  the 
tme  religion  over  the  whole  earth,  with  the  blessed  accompani- 
ments of  universal  piaCe,  security,  and  plenty,  is  here  predicted 
in  unequivocal  language.  The  true  religion  is,  for  substance, 
that  which  was  possessed  by  the  Jews  to  whom  this  prophecy  was 
uttered ;  the  same  religion  which  we  nowpossess ;  for  Christianity 
is  not  the  substitution  of  a  new  xeligion  for  an  old,  but  the  old 
religion  embc^ed  jn  a  new  and  better  form.  We  must  carefully 
distinguish  between  the  substance  of  religion  and  her  accidents — 
between  the  living  bein^  herself  and  the  dress  in  which  she  pre- 
sents herself  to  us.  Religion  herself  is  immutable.  From  age  to 
age  she  remains  ever  the  same.  The  piety  of  Enoch  and  Noah, 
before  the  Abrahamic  covenant,  was  not  different  from  that  of 
Abraham  and  Joseph  under  this  covenant ;  nor  that  of  Abraham 
and  Joseph  under  the  Abrahamic  covenant  alone,  from  that  of 
Moses  and  David  and  Isaiah  under  the  superadded  economy  of  the 
law.  Nor  was  the  religion  of  these  Old  Testament  saiiits  another 
religion  than  that  of  John  the  Baptist,  who  lived,  as  it  were,  be- 
tween the  Jewish  and  the  Christian  economy ;  or  that  of  Peter 
and  Paul,  who  lived  under  the  full  light  and  glory  of  the  gospel 
dispensation.  The  faith  of  those  who  shall  be  found  living  upon 
the  earth  when  the  last  trumpet  shall  sound,  will  be  the  same  as 
the  faith  which  made  Abel's  offering  acceptable  to  Grod. 

But  while  religion  herself  remains  in  all  ages  the  same  living 
being,  the  forms  in  which  she  clothes  herself  may  vary  to  meet 
the  varying  exigencies  of  the  different  periods  of  the  world's  his- 
torv^  In  the  institutions  of  Moses,  she  i^as  the  same  spirit,  that 
had  vivified  the  simple  rites  of  the  patriarchs  Abraham,  Isaac,  and 
Jacob.  But  she  had,  by  God's  appointment,  and  for  the  accom- 
pUshment  of  a  specific  end,  become  clad  in  the  splendid  ritual  of 
the  tabernacle  service,  with  its  august  priesthood;  its  numerous 
sacrifices  and  oblations;  its  solemn  assemblies  ;  its  distinctions  of 
clean  aad  unclean  meats ;  its  '^  days  and  months  and  years." 
These  constituted  the  new  habiliments  in  which  piety  was  to  exert 
her  living  energies,  until^  in  the  fullness  of  time,  she  should  be 
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permitted  to  drop  this  magnificent  but  cumbersome  attire,  and  be 
clothed  upon  with  her  last  and  most  perfect  earthly  form»  Thti 
it  is  uader  this  simple  and  spiritual  form,  and  not  under  that  of 
Judaism,  or  some  tertium  qwidy  analogous  to  Judaism,  to  be  here- 
after introduced,  that  the  prophecy  now  under  consideration  is  to 
receive  its  fulfilment,  admits  not  of  a  reasonable  doubt.  At  the 
time  of  our  Savior's  appearance,  the  old  theocracy,  with  its  sacri** 
fices  and  its  central  place  of  worship,  adapted  expressly  to  thel 
"Wants  of  one  particular  nation,  and  totally  unfitted  for  universal 
extension,  had  waxed  old  and  was  ready  to  vanish  away.  Its 
sacrifices  were  for  ever  superseded  by  the  all  peitfect  offering  of 
Christ :  its  central  temple,  by  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  ushering 
in  a  dispensation  not  confined  to  places  and  seasons-^a  revolution 
in  the  constitution  of  God's  church  which  our  Savior  had  already 
intimated  when  he  said  to  the  woman  of  Samaria,  in  answer  to  her 
inquiry  respecting  the  right  location  of  the  temple :  "  Womani 
believe  me,  the  hour  cometh,  when  yt  shall  neither  in  this  moun** 
tain,  nor  yet  at  Jerusalem,  worship  the  Father.  Ye  worship^  ye 
know  not  what :  we  know  what  we  worship,  for  salvation  16  of 
the  Jews.  But  the  hour  cometh,  and  now  is,  when  the  true  wor- 
shippers shaH  worship  the  Father  in  spirit  and  in  truth;  for  the 
Father  seeketh  such  to  worship  him."  (John  4 :  21-23.)  And  as  to 
the  tertium  quid  which  some  have  imagined— an  economjr  distinct 
from  both  Judaism  and  the  present  dispensation  of  Christianity, 
but  analogous  to  the  former  m  its  having  Jerusalem  for  its  ceniitu 
point,  we  shall  presently  see  that  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testa* 
ment,  soberly  interpreted,  furnish  no  certain  ground  for  this  hypo* 
thesis.  ^ 

Why,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  was  the  spiritual  economy  of 
Christianity  foretold  under  the  symbols  of  Judaism  1  Why  was  it 
not  set  forth  in  its  own  naked  majesty  and  simplicity,  instead  of 
being  enigmatically  shadowed  forth  under  the  croi^ous  trappings 
of  the  Mosaic  ritual  1  To  this  it  might  be  a  sufficient  reply  to  ask 
in  turn,  why  are  not  the  glories  of  heaven  set  forth  in  the  Scrip- 
tures in  their  naked  majesty  and  simplicity,  instead  of  bein^  dimly 
shadowed  forth  under  images  taken  from  all  that  is  esteemed  noble 
and  excellent  among  men — marriage  feasts,  white  robes,  golden 
crowns,  thrones,  crystal  streams,  trees  of  life?  Is  it  quite  certain 
"  that  the  spirits  of  iust  men  made  perfect*'  will  literally  walk  with 
Christ  in  white,  ancl  wear  golden  crowns,  and  recline  in  Abraham's 
bosom?  The  true  answer  to  both  the  above  questions  is,  that  what 
things  men  are  not  prepared  to  apprehend  in  their  simple  spirit- 
ual excellence,  must  be  symbolized  to  them  by  images  taken  from 
objects  with  which  they  are  familiar.  This  principle  our  Lord  dis- 
tinctly avowed  in  his  teachings.  ^^  Unto  you  it  is  given  to  know 
the  mysteries  of  the  kingdom  of  God  :  but  to  others  in  parables. 
(Luke  8  :  10,  and  the  parallel  passages.)      ^^  I  have  yet  many 
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things  to  say  unto  yon,  but  ye  cannot  bear  them  now."  (John  ICf : 
12.)  So  also  the  apostle  Paul :  ^^  t  have  fed  you  with  milk,  and 
Mt  with  meat :  for  hitherto  ye  wer6  not  able  to  bear  it,  neither 
yet -now  are  ye  able.''  ^1  Cor.  3  :  2.)  The  pelssage  so  often  quot- 
ed and  applied  to  the  nlessedoess  of  the  heavenly  world,  ^^Eye 
bath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,^  neither  have  entered  into  the  heart 
of  <  man,  the  things  whkh  God  hatb  prepared  for  them  that  love 
him?'  (1  Cor.  2  :  9),  vtras  applied  by.the  apostle,  not  to  the  glories 
of  heaven,  but  to  the  glories  of  the  gospel  dispensation,  as  exeeedp^ 
ing  all  that  th^  ancient  paitn^irchs  and  prOph^t^  had  been  able  to 
conceive  of.  It  is  especially  >^orthy  oC-remark,  that  in  a  majority 
of  the  passage;  in  which  the  appstle  Paul  usies  the  word  ^^mys- 
tery,''  he  applies  it  to  this  ver^r  thing,  the  abolition  of  the  Mosaic 
economy,  with  the^xclusive  spiritual  prerogatives  which  it  confer- 
red upon  the  Jewish  people^  and  the  mtrbduction,  in  its  stead,  of 
a  catholic  dispensation  whii^  placed  alt  nations  on  a  common  level 
in  respect  to  religious  prerogatives.  .  tie  speaks  of  this  a^  a  mys- 
tery made  known  unto  him  by  revelation,  ^^  which  in  other  9ges 
.  .was  not  made  known  unto  the  sons  of  men,  as  it  is  now  revealed 
Ufiio  the  holy  apostles  and  prophets  by  the  Spirit ;  that  the  gen- 
tiles should  be  fellow-heirs,  and  of  the  ;same  body,  and  partiucers 
of  his  promise  in  Christ  by  the  gOspel.^'  (Eph.  3  :  5,  6.)  The 
Jews  were  willing  enough  to  believe  that  all  nations  should  finally 
be  brought  to  the  knowledge  and  worship  of  the  true  Ood  in  sub- 
ordination to  themselves^  as-  their  reUgious^  and  ^  political  head. 
The  accomplishment  of  this,.they  supposed  to  beihe  proper  work 
of  tt^  Messiah;  But. that  all  nations  should  be  placed  on  a  level 
with  themselves,  ag  co-ordinate  members  of  God's  family,  was  a 
truth  which  they  could  not  receive,  even  when  forced  upon  tb^m 
bv  miradeH  the  most  stupendous,  and  judgments  the  most  terrible. 
How  much  less  could  they  have  received  it  in  the  days  of  Isaiah 
and  Micah,  'while  the  theocracy  was  yet  in  its  vigor,  and  had 
not,  as  in  the  days  of  Christ  and  his  a}K>stles,  fulfilled  its  mission, 
and  fallen  into  the  decrepitiade  of  old  age  1 

Ood,  therefore,  wisely  withheld  a  premature  disclosure  of  the 
future  dispepsalion  of  Christianity  in  its  naked  simplicitv  and  spi« 
ritusdity ;  ia  disclosure  which  would,  humanly  speaking,  have  been 
followed  hf  much  error  and  misapprehension,  and  would  have  had 
the  offect-te  brin^  existihg  forms  Into  dishonor,  without  giving  men 
anything  better  jn  their  stead.  He  left  his  church  to  conceive  of 
that  future  glory  and  enlargement  which  he  jxromised  her,  under 
the  idea  of  the  extension  6(  the  Mosaic  economy  over  all  the  earth. 

In  Bccordance  with  this  simple  principle,  a  large  class  of  images 
employed  by  the  Old  Testament  prophets  in  predicting  the  future 
^Etension  and  prosperity  of  the  thuisch,  fii^dscl  natural  and  easy 
solution.  The  subject-matter  is  the  trimnphs  of  Christianity  in  her 
present  simple  and  spiritual  form;  biit  the  drapery  is^ borrowed 
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*  from  the  economy  undep  which  these  prophets  lived,  and  .were 
educated.  The  bright  visiohs  of  the  future,  with  which  they  are 
favored,  and  which  they  describe  in  such  glowing  terms,  are  the 
revelations  of  God'3.  Spirit ;  but  they  are  'all  ^tst  in  the  mould  of 
Judaism,  Whoever  denies  this  pripciple  in  Old  Testament  pro- 
phecy,, will  find  himself  involved  in  formidable  difficulties. 

A  write];  on  prophecy  who,  as  an  able  and  faithful  minister  ot 
Christ,  i^erits  and  receives  our  highest  esteem,  states  as  ^^  among 
the  points,  or  fiawjts  believed,  by  different  wrkers  who  have  pursued 
their  investigations  furth^t^  to  be  taught  in  prophecy,'*  that,  after 
a  series  of  preparatory  events,  among  which  are  the  restoration  of 
the  Jews  to  their  own  land,;  in  the  midst  of  ^reat  revolutions  a^d 
convulsions  among  the  European  and  Asiatic  nations ;  a  general 
dissolution  of  society  throu|[h'the  spirit  of  lawlessness  and  violence, 
of  corruption  and  revolution  ;  a  great  conspiracy  among  the  anti- 
christian  nations,  leading  to  the  great  war  of  Grog  and  AlBgog  pre- 
dicted by  tezekiel  :— 

'\  That  some  time,  either  previous  to,  or  during  these  movements, 
the  sign  of  the  Son  of  Man  coming  in  the  heavens,  sbaU  be  seen, 
and  he  descending  from  the  heaven  in  the  air  with  his  saints,  for 
die  resurrection  of  their  bodies,  and  catching  up  the  saints  alive  on 
the  earth,  into  the  presence  of  the  Lord; — that  at  this  coming, 
which  will  be  sudden  and*  unexpected,  he  will  inflict  dreadful  judg- 
ments on  the  a|iostate  nations  by  means  of  volcanic  and  other  iires, 
which  will  destroy  the  seat  of  th^  Beast,  the:  teystic  Babylon,  but 
not  all  the  nations  of  the  earth ;— -that  white  his  saints  lemain  for 
a  series  of  years  in  the  immediate  presence  of  Christ,  before  he 
defends  from  the  air  to  the  earth,  being  judged  and  allotted  to 
their  stations  and  work,  he  will  be  conducting  his  retributive 
judgment  on  the  nations  of  ^he  earth,  preparing  the  wdy  for  the 
full  restoration  of  Israel  ai^  their  national  conversion,  in  a  manner 
analogous  with  his  Providence  toward*  them,  for  forty  y^arsin  the 
wilderness ; — ^and  that  when  tt^  work  of  judgment  by  various  in- 
terpositions  of  his  Fro videj^ce^ shall  have  gone  on^  and  the  wicked- 
ness of  the  anti-christian  nations  shaU  nave  come  to  the  full,  at 
the  last  signal  atroke  of  Divihe  vengeance,  he  will  descend  fitnn 
th^  air^  and  staBfl  upon  the  Mount  of  Ofives,  utterly  to  destroy  the 
hosts  of  the  wicked,  to  change- th^  geolc^cal  structure  of  Jerusalem 
and  its  vicinity  by  a  terrible  eartbt]ui^e,  and  to  produce  those 
transformations  designed  to  fit  it  for  being  made  the  metropolis  of 
the  world; — ^that  he  will  re^stablislr  the  Theocracy  in  Jen^alem 
in  more  than  its  pristine  glpry^  with  its  ten^ple  re-foutlt^  and  rites 
of  worship  adapted  to  the  aispensation^in  which  Jerusalem  and  the 
Jewish  nation  are  to  stand  pre^-emitieiKt  among  the  nation^ ;— 4hat 
having  concluded  his  work  of  retributfve  justice  hy  various  means, 
through  a  series  of  years,  to  the  entire  eKiermination  cf  the  wicked 
on  the  iac*  of  the  whole  Roman  eiarth,  there  shall  be  found  rem- 
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Hants  of  people,  on  whom  the  abundant  and  m%biy  inHuepoes  of  the  ' 
Spirit  of  (xod  sball  have  been  poured  out,  and  nations  to  be  bom 
in  a  day,  by  their  thorough  conversion  and  cordial  submission  to 
the  dominion  of  Heairen,  by  means  of  the  saints ; — that  these  pow- 
erful effusions  of  the  Spirit,  and  the  dominion  o^  Christ  by  means 
of  his  raised  and  quickened  saints^  will  bring  the  heathen  nations, 
and  Ihe  uttermost  parts  of  the  eartb>  the  whole  world,  inti»  peaceful, 
blessed  subjection ; — that  tfaorisea  and  glorified  saints  will  be  his 
Kings  and  Priests,  for  the  administration  6f  th*  political  and  reli- 
gious interests  dfthe  nation  ;«-tbfltt  the  Theocracy,  with  its  temple 
rebuilt*^s  described  by  £2ekie},  and  established  in  Jerusalem,  shall 
be  the  nucleus  and  centre  of  all  political  and  religious  influences^ 
and  all  the  nationa  of  the  earth  be  united  to  it,'* — Sec.,  &o.  ^ 

Here  is  a  host  of  particulars,  to  pass*  a  judgment  on  which  indi- 
vidually would  be  an  undertaking  too  gigantic  for  us,  and  if  ac- 
conjiplished,  useless ;  for  we  have  observed  that,  ever  since  the 
beginning  of .  the  Christian  era,  all  such  particular  specifications 
beforehand,  of  the  events  foretold  in  prophecy,  have  proved  delu- 
sory, and  we  firmly  believe  that  they  Will  prove  so  in  this  cftse. 
The  only  point  to  which  we  wish- at  present,  to  direct  the  attention 
of  our  readers,  is  the  idea  advanced  by  our  author  ^^  that  he  [Christ] 
will  re-establish  the  Theocracy  in  Jerusalem  in  nK>re  than  its  pris- 
tine glory,  with  its  temple  rebuilt,  and 'rites  of  worship  adapted  to 
the  dispensation^  in  which  Jerusalem  and  the  JewiA  nation  are  to 
stand  pre-eminent  among'  the  nations^— '^  that  the  Th^oeracy, 
with  its  temple  rebuilt  as  described  by  Ezekiel,  and  established  m 
JeruQalem,  shall  be  the  nucleus  and  centfe  of  all  political  and  re- 
ligious influences,  and  aU  th^  nations  of  the  earth  be  united  to  if 
To  avoid  misapprehension^  we  hereremark^  that  we  keep  this  qties- 
tion  of  the  re-establisbment  of  the  Jewjsh  Theocracy  distinet  ftom 
that  of  the  literal  restoration  of  the  Jews  to  Palestine,  which  latter 
rai^t  be  advocated  on  separate  and  independent  g'rounds. 

The  whc^e  fabric  of  our  author's  argument  with  regard. to  the 
restoration  of  the  Theocracy,  rests  on  the  untenable  principle,  that 
whatever  prophecy  of  the  future  extension  of  Christianitysis  couched 
under  the  formis  of  Judaism,  must  be  fulfilled  under  these  forms. 
Now  if  this  i?  «  sound  prin^le,  we  ought  to  carry  it  out  without 
flinching  at  any  of  the  conse^ences  to  which  it  leads.  In  refer- 
ence to  this  very  event  which  w^  .are  considering — thft  universal 
extension  of  ^e  true  religion — Gbd  says,  "  frdm  the  ri^g  of,  the 
sun  udto  the  going  down  t)f  the  same,  my  name  shall  l^  ff^^t 
among  the  Gentiles.;  and  in. everv  place  incense  shall  be  o&red 
unto  my  name,  and  a  pure  of&ring;  for  my  name  shall  he  great 
among  the  heathen,,  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts.''  (Mai.  1 :  11.)  Here 
is  a  reference  to  the  Jewish  rite  of  biimifig  sweet  incense  on  the 
golden  altar.  But  are  we  to  understand  that,  in  the  latter  days, 
1  Dnffield  on  tte  Prophedte,  pp;  164,  lt6. 
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all  nations  shall  literally  offer  sweet  incense  to  Grod"?  If  so,  then 
the  Romish  church  is,  for  once  at  least,  more  orthodox  than  we 
Protestants,  or  the  primitive  Apostolic  churches. 

Again,  it  is  said  in  the  prophecies  of  Zechariah,  with  reference 
to  the  same  day^^^  Audit  shall  come  to,  pass  that  every  one  that 
is  left  of  all  the  nations  that  came  ap^inst  Jerusalem,  shall  even 
go  up  from  year  to  year  to  worship  the  king,  the  Lord  of  hosts, 
and  to  keep  the  feast  of  tabernacles.  And  it  shall  be  that  whoso 
will  not  come  up  of  all  the  families  of  the  earth  unto  Jerusalem  to 
worship  the  king,  the  Lord^  hosts,  even  upon  them  shall  be  no 
rmn,  and  if  the  iamily  of  Egypt  go  not  up,  and  come  not,  that 
have  nq  rain,  .there  shall  be  tne  plague  wherewith  the  Lord  will 
smite  the  heathen  thatcomejiot  up  to  keep  the  feast  of  tabernacles. 
This  shall  be  the  punishment  oif  Egypt,  and  the  punishment  of  all 
nations  that  come  not  up  to  keep  the  feast  of  tabernacles." 
(Zech,  14:16— 19.) 

Here  we  have  an  extension  of  the  law  of  the  feast  of  taberna- 
cles, in  all  its  strictness,  to  ^<  all  the  families  of  the  earth,"  and  tibat 
under  the  most  tremendous  penalty.  The  law  of  the  feast  of  ta- 
bernacles was,  that  every  male  should  rej^ir,  once  a  vear,  at  a 
s0t  time,  to  Jerusalem,  and  th^re  jdwell'  eight  days  in  boothS|  in 
commemoration  of  the  sojourning  of  the  Israelites  in  tents  in  the 
wilderness.  (Numb.  29  :  12—35.  Deut.  16  :  12-^15.)  The  kind 
of  argument  which  goes  to  prove  the  literal  restoration  of  ^^the 
Theocracy  with  its.  temple  as  described  by  Ezeldel,"  goes,  also  to 
prove  the  literal  visit  of  all  the  nations  ci  the  earth  to  Jerusalem 
annually,  to  keep  the  feast  of  tabeniacles,  and  their  residence  in 
^t  city  eight  days  in  booths,  according  to  2echariafa.  But  this 
latter  is  so  evidently  an  impossibility,  that  no  man  in  his  sober 
senses  will  contend  ibr  its  literal  fulfilment.  Why  then  contend 
for  the  literal  restoration  of  ^the  temple  and  the  Theocracy  X      ' 

But  this  is  not  all*  la  the  same  chapter  of  Zechariah,  sacrifices 
are  spoken  of  as  still  in  use.  ^  In  that  day  the  pots  in  the  Lord's 
house  shall  belike  the  bowls  before  the  altar.  Yea,  every  pot  in 
Jerusalem  und  Judah,  ahall  be  holiness  unto  the  Lord  of  nosts ; 
and  aU  they  tiiat  sacrifice  shall  come  and  take  of  them^  and  seethe 
dierein."  (vs[.  520^  21.)  Th^  allusion  is  here  to  th^  peace-offer- 
ings, upon  which,. afi«r  a  portion  had  been  burned  upon  the  altar, 
the  offerer  and  his  friencb  feasted.  It  follows,  according  to  the 
principle  of  interpretation  whii^  we  are  considering,  tbat^  in  that 
day,  every  pot  in  Jerusalem  and  Judah  will  be  (ionsecmted  to  the 
work  of  seethmg  the  flesh  of  the  peace-offerings  that  shall  be  of- 
fered by  ^^all  Uke  families  of  the  earth.''  But  inspiration  has 
taught  us  that  literal  sacrifices  of  every  kind  are  done  away  by  the 
one  perfect  sacrifice  o(  Christ. 

And  why  contend  for  this  principle  of  interpretation  t  Is  it  not 
enough  that  the  prophecies  of  the  future  glory  of  God's  church 
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that  are  couched  under  the  symbols  of  Judaism,  be  fulfilled  in  their 
spirit  and  substance— more  gloriously  fulfilled  than  the  prophets 
themselves  were  able  to  conceive  of  1  Must  we  insist  also  upon 
the  fulfilment  of  the  Jewish  drapery  in  which  they  were  clothed, 
in  accommodation' to  the  ignorance,  carnality,  and  narrow  ideas  of 
the  jpeople  to  whom  they  were  addressed  1  .  That  the  Old  Testa- 
ment prophecy,  ^^  Behold  I  will  se^d  TOu  Elijah  the  Prophet," 
may  be  fulfilled,  will  it  not  Content  us  that  John  the  Baplist  has 
come  ^^in  the  spirit  .aitd  power  of  Elias,"  buti]iu8t  we  demand  that 
Elijah  himiself,  the  identical  man  who  was  translated  to  heaven, 
should  come  again  f  To  us  it  seetos  plain  that  ^eh  a  prophecy 
is  fulfilled  in  its^^  spirit  and  pc^wer,^  m  iti  very  substance,  it  is 
enough.  If  we  interpret  the  prophecy,  which  is  the  subject  of  the 
present  article,  in  its  *^  spirit  and  power^'*  disregarding  the  Jewish 
symbols  in  which  it  is  clothed,  it  foretells  the  universal  triumph  of 
Chriatianity  (which  originally  proceeded  from  Jerusaleni  as  her 
central  point  of  radiation),  with  the  peace,  security,  and  happiness 
that  foUow  itr  her  train.  Lessi  than  this,  it  cannot  be  understood 
as  asserting.  More  Uian  this,  the  taws  of  sober  interpretation  do 
not  warrant  us  to  infer  from  it;  although  we  wish  'not  to  affirm 
that,  when  the  prediction  shall  have  been  fiiifilled,  more  will  not 
be  seen  to  have  been  included  in  it. 

Before  closing,  we  Wish  briefly  to  allude  to  an  areument  upon 
which  the  writer  above  quoted,  and  those  who  adopt  for  substance 
his  views,  lay  gre^t  stress.  This  is  the  slow  progress  of  Christian- 
ity ifiid^r  the.  present  instrumentalities  employed  for  its  propaga- 
tion ;  and  the  apparent  hopelessness  of  its  final  triumph,  without 
a  second  miraculous  interposition  in  its  behalf.  But  here  we 
are  extremely  liable  to  deceive  ourselves,  while  we  look  only 
at  the  surface,  and  not  «t  the  deep  under-current  of  human  affidrs. 
A  system  of  good  influences  often  works  for  many  successive  gene- 
rations against  opposing  tnalign  influences,  without  seeming  to 
make  much  progress ; '  nay,  more,  without  apparently  holding  its 
011^,  add  yet  in  the  end  comes  oiF  triumphant  in  seme  mighty 
struggle,  in  which  it  summons  to  its  bid  aU  the  resources  which 
it  has  been  ailen tly ,  but  steadily,  aec^omulatin^  for  nges.  The  Jew- 
ish Theocracy  had  tor  its  main  end,  the  establishment  in  the  nation 
placed  under  it,  of  the  fundamental  truth  that  Jehovah  is  the  true 
Ghid,  and  that  beside  him  there  is  no  other  God  ;  and  this  as  pre- 
paratory to  the  introduction  of  the  Christian  dispensation.  Yet, 
for  many  successive  centuries  of  degeneracy,  it  Seemed  to  be  reced- 
ing further  and  further  fiKun  this  end,  rather  than  approaching 
nearer  to  it.  AU  its  resources  were  exhausted,,  apparently  in  vain, 
upon  a  stubborn  and  rebellious  race,  who  only  waxed  worse  and 
worse  under  the  efforts  made  to  reclaim  them.  At  the  era  of  the 
Babylonish  captivity,  the  defection. bad  become  almost  universaL 
A  few  good  men  only,  were  left  to  weep  over  the  abominations 
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which  they  co^ld  hot  prevent.  And  yet,  in  the  deepest  gloom  of 
t^iis  night  of  degeneracy,  the  Theocracy  had  almost  reached  its  goal 
— had  almost  accomplished  the  wortr  uMigned  to  it*  That  final, 
decisive  ;Stroke — the  captivity  of  the  nation  for  seventy  years — 
brought  all  the  labors  of  the  patriarchs  and  prophets  for  many  pre- 
ceding centuries,  to  a  focus,  and  the  triumph  >  so  far  as  the  out'^ 
ward  service  of  Grod  is  co|icerned,  was^  complete. 

If  another  illustration  were  needed,  it  could  be  drawn  from  the 
victory  of  primitive  Christianity  Over  pagaiusm.~  Fpr  three  centu- 
ries of  sufl^rtng  and  blood,  she  had  maintained  the  conflict  with-tbe 
^'  great  red  dragon"  of  imperial  Rome^  with  all  the  pomp,  power, 
patronage,  civil  and  religious  institutions,  and  ancient  traditions  of 
the  <nvilized  world  arr&yed  against  Jier;  while  she  had  on  her^ide 
only  the  truth  and  the  Spirit  of  Qod.  Never  were  her  prospects 
apparently  more  dark  than  tUider.the  fierce  and  long  continued 
persecution  of  Dioclesian*  But  this  was  the  last  fiery  ordeal  of  the 
conflict,  and  the  victory -gained  here  was  decisive. 

And  all  along  her  course,  Christianity  has  been  impeded  as  well  by 
the  mistakes  of  her  firiends,  as  by  the  malice  of  her  enemies.  But  she 
has  survived  the  perils  whioh  have  come  upon  her  from  both  these 
sources,  nor  has  she  survived  to  no  puipose*  From  every  error  of 
her  defenders,  from  every  new  assault  of  her  foes,  some  lesson  of 
practical  wisdom  has  been  gained,  and  recorded  for  thie  benefit  of 
succeeding  generations. 

The  era  preceding  the  Reformation  was  dark  and  dreary — an 
iron  age  of  ignorance  a^d  crime^;  but  it  was  followed  by  a  brighter 
day  than  the  Churqh  had  seen  since  the  primitive  ages.  .Yet  very 
much  that  had  been  gained  at  the  cominencement  of  the  Refbrma* 
tioB,  was  lost  within  half  a  century,  through  the  foUy  of  its  friends 
and  the>  craft  of  Rome,  and  thezremainder  was  only  half  saved. 
Still,  with  all  these  drawbacks,  the  ^ain  to  the  cause  of  truth  was 
incalculable.  The  principles  established  in  that » mighty  stru^le 
of  spirituality  against  formalism,  remain  in  the  wprld-^a  precious 
leaven,  which  is  slowly,  but  certainly,  working  throughout  the 
whole  mass ;  and,  if  we  do  not  misinterpret  the  signs  of  the  tinier, 
is  preparing  the  world  for  a  stillv  greater  lind  more  successful  con- 
flict, in  which  the  trtith  shall  gain  such  victories  over  error  as  earth 
has  never  yet  witnessed.  . 

But  whatever  is  to  be  the  issne  of  the  present  agitation3.  in  the 
Keligious  and  political  world,  God's  promise ;is  Sure^  There  shall 
come  a  day  of  universal  holiness,  peisK^e,  and  blessedness;^^  for  the 

MO0TH  OF  THE  L(MEtD  i)F  HofilTS  HATH  SPOKEN  IT.^         . 
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ARTICLE  III.      . 

JESUS    CHRIST    ATTESTED  BY   MIR^CLfiS,  ANl>    YET 
~  ^    REJECTEp  BY  THE  JEWS. 

37  RKV^flAMuet.  T.  SfkAii,  BrooUyn,  N.  T.     '.         ^ 

Tbe  title  placed  at^the  liead  of  thia  a]:ticle,  present^ a  singular  fact 
in  the  history  of  this  world*  X4et  .us  endeavor  to  comprehend  this 
fact.    It  is  maaifestly  a  compound  fact^'having  two  parts. 

In  the  firat  part,  Jesi^  Christ  is  set  before  pur  intelligence,  as  the 
worker  of  miracle^,  and  by  those  miracles  proving  tbe  truth  of  his 
claims,  and  the  certainty  of  what  he  taught.  This  aspect  is  both 
historical  and  extraordinary.  What  are  miracles  ?  They^are  not 
simply  unusual  ahd  extraordinary  events ;  but  su«h  as  are  con- 
trary, and  superior  to,  the  established  laws  of  natore^  as  ascertained 
by  human  exp^rienc^,  individual  and  general,  with  the  exception 
of  that  experie^ee.  which  affirms. the  reality  of  the  miracle;  In  the 
very  nature  of  things,  Buracles  cannot  be  general  and  common 
eYen^; — these  attributes  would  at  once  destroy  their  miraculous 
character*  :' They'  are  iacts,  but  not  such  facts  as  conform  to  the 
laws  of  nature  fr-in  the  want  of  which,  cdnformity  lies  the  miracu- 
lous property.  The  direct  inference  of  the  theist  is,  that  the  mira^ 
eulous  £ict  must  be  referred  tp.the  power  of  God  for  its  cause. 
The  propositioas  given  as  tbe  conditions  of  this  iiiference  sure 
these^  i.  e.  that  there  is  a  God,  who  has  power ;  that!  the  laws  of 
Batui;e  are  established  by  £rod;  that  none  but  Himself  ean  in  any 
instance  set  tbam.  as^le,  or  produce  an  event  contrary  thereto ; 
that  the  law,  or  laws  contravened  Jby  the  miracle,  are  certainly 
as(iertained  by  the  human  mii^d.  Tb^e  firopositions  exist  in  the 
faith  which  affirms  the  r^ality^  of  .miracles.'  A  miracle  is  an  eyent 
calQulated  to  arouse  these  thoughts  from  the  intell actual  <lormitory, 
and  bring  &em  out  upon  the  field  of  mental  visibility.  It  becomes 
an  impnessive  proof,  both  of  the  ^existence  of  God,  and  the  direct 
presence  ^d  exertion  (tf  bis  power.  The  inddreei  inference  from 
a  miracle  involved  the  qpestion  of  its  ultimate  dasigm.  Since  it  is 
of  God)  what  does  he  mean  by  this  event '?  .It  is  difficult  to  adopt 
more  than  one  answer  to  this  question ;  and  that  ajiswer  must  be 
this,  i.  e.'God  means  to  authenticate  the  divine  mission  of  those 
ky  whose  agency  the  miracle  occurs,  and  by  consequence;  the  infalli- 
ble,truth  ofthe  messages  tbey  deliver.  A  miracle  is  God's  argu- 
ment— one  method,  by  which  he  reasons  with  men ;  a  callibr  their 
attention  ;  Jetiovah's  finger  pointing-towards  the  agent^  and  bid- 
ilii^  others^  to  hear.  He,  ^<  wnom  no  man  hath  seen,  nor  can  see,'' 
speaks,  first  in  the  miracle,  and  then  by  the  lips  of  its  worker. 
The  event  is  to  the  beholder^^or  believer,. a* simple  declaration  in 
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reason's  ear,  that  God  is  o^h  for  the  purpose  of  revelation  and  in- 
struction ;  it  is  not  itself  a  revelation  of  doctrine  or  duty,  but  the 
antecedent  of  the  divine  voice.  The  generic  proposition,  on  which 
this  moral  inference  restS)  is,  that  (Grad  will  never  work  a  miracle 
in  support  of  fal3eho9d.  The  miracle  commits  the  divine  veracity, 
but  does  not  prove  it.  In  application  to  its  design,  it  assumes  the 
existence  of  that  veracity.  If  this  assumption  be  questioned,  then 
Jehovah  adopts  no  method  to  refute  the  cavil ;  the  mind  i;s  left  to^ 
do  so  at  its  periL  It  is  enough  for  (Grod  to  evitice  the  fact  that  he 
hath  spoken.     He  does  not  propose  to  prove  everything. 

This  sketch  contains  the  leading  ideas^of  Christens  in  respect  to 
the  nature,  the  direct  and  ultimate  uses  6i  miracles.  Tbey  are  not 
aprwri  conjectures — ^^mere  hypotheses  having  no  real  tbeatte.«f 
application;  they  belong  to  the  religion  of  the  Christian,  and<x>n- 
nect  themselves  with  the  daiHis  and  credibility  df  Christianity.  A 
very  material  part  of  that  Christianity  is  reported  to  us  in  the  four 
gospels.  These  contain  the  earthly  life  oi  Christ,  so  far  as  God 
has  chosen  to  ^ve  it  to  the  world.  From  them  it  appears,  that 
Jesus  wrought  miracles,  publicly,  under  various  circumstiuwes,  in 
Judea  and  Galilee,  continuously  from  time  to  time,  for  about  the 
period  of  Ifar^  years ;  and  that  on  repeated  occasions  he  appealed 
to  those  nairacles  as  psoof^  of  his  divine  mission,  as  evidence  of  the 
truth  of  what  he  said.  We  have  a  detailed  account  of  a  very  con- 
siderable number  of  these  miracles,  and  general  allusions  to  a  much 
greater  number.  Those  whiph  are  described,  are  miracles;  it  is 
not  possible  to  view  them  in  any  other  light,  without  violaUng 
every  law  of  interpretation.  It  is<eVident,  that^e  historians  in- 
tended to  assert  miracles ;  and  as  evident,  that  they  have  done  so. 
Je&us,  therefore,  the  founder  of  Christianity,  is  attested  to  us,  and 
was  to  the  Jewish  nation,  by  the  evidence  of  miracles.  The 
thoughts  contained  in  the  foregoing  sketch  apply  to  him  and  his 
doings,  with  their  utmost  stren^. 

.In  the  second  nart  of  the  complex  fact  we  are, endeavoring  to 
comprehend,  we  find  this  same  Jesus  rgected  by  the  people,  amonj^ 
whom  these^  miracles  were  wrought.  This  rejection  was  not  uni- 
versal, as  will  be  shown  in  the  sequel.  Yet  it  was  extensive — so 
much  so,  that  it  became  a  national  act,  Itincluded  fl  conslaiU  dis- 
position to  cavil  against  the  doctrines  of  \h%  Great  Teacher ;  fre-' 
qoent  complaints  of  his  practice ;  refusal  to  believe  in  him  or  accept 
his  teachings ;  the  exercise  of  violent  and  unholy  passions  towards 
him ;  slanderous  and  reproachful  remarks  about  him ;  the  deliberate- 
purpose  to  accomplish  his  death,  and  ultimately  its  execution  in  a  ^ 
most  cruel  ^nd  terrible  manner.  These  £etcts  are  spread  over  the 
evangelical  history ;  some  one.  or  more  ef  them  appear  from  titne 
to  time,  during  the  whole  course  of  the  Savior's  ministry*  To  a 
good  ei^tent,  their  parallel  is  found  in  the  subsequient  treatment.^ 
his  disciples  by  the  same  people.    In  their  aggr^;ale,  diey  consti- 
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tute  that  awful  act  of  the  Jews,  which  Cbristiafis  have  styled  the 
rejectioa  of  the  Messtah.  The  apostles  were  accustomed  to  allude 
to  this  series  of  transactions,  as  bein^  well  known,  too  public  for  a 
denial.  Their  statement  is  copious  in  respect  to  particulars ;  they 
speak  with  an  honest  plainness,  and'  sometimes  with  ^ a  truthfiu 
seventy.  U  the  preface  to  his  gospel,  John  gives  this  compre- 
hensive summary  of  the  Savior^s  treatment  by  the  Jews:  "  He 
^me  tmio  his  Own,  and  hi»  own  received  him  not.''  In  a  sub- 
sequent, passage  he  combines  the  miracles  and  rejection  of  Jestis, 
in  a  sinjBfle  statement :  ^^  But  though  he  had  done  so  many  mra- 
des  before  tiiem,  yet  they  belie ved  not  on  him.*'  On  the  day  of 
Pentecost,  Peter  thus  spake  to  the  Jews :  ^^  Ye  men  of  Israel,  hear 
\hom  words ;  Jesus  of  Naeareth,  a  man  approved  of  Ood  among 
you  by  miracles,  and  wonders,  and  signs,  which  Grod  did  by  him 
la  the  midst  of  you,  as  ye  yourselves  also  know :  Him,  being  deli- 
vered by  the  determinate  counsel  aiid  foreknowledge  of  God,  ye 
have  taken,  and  by  wicked  bands  have  crucified  andslaln.*'  The 
apostles  preached  Christ  crucifiied,  as  the  Hope  and  Savior  of 
Israet-Che  Light  of  the  Gentiles;  and,  although  their  ministry 
brought  to  view  the  divine  intendment  in  regard  to  the  crucifixion 
of  Jc^us;  yet  they  never  lost  sight  of  the  fact,  as  an  historical  truth, 
or  of  the  awful  criminality  of  the  Jews  in  respect  to  the  same. 

The  above  statement  is  intended  to  open  the  field  of  our  present 
inquiry;  it  contains,  in  an  abridgment,  th^  historical  phenomena 
to  which  if  is  now  proposed  to  invite  the  reader's  reflections.  The 
treatment  of  J^us  by  the  Jews — ^his  rejection  in  oppositioh  to  the 
proo£i  he  gave  of  his  commission  from  heaven ;  this  certainly  is  a 
most  wonderful  event  It  strikes  us  as  a  singular  incongruity  be- 
tween what  was  and  what  aught  to  have  been  ;  as  a  very  strange 
mode  of  treating  evidence.  Even  pious  minds. have  looked  upon 
the  scene  with  astonishment ;  and  sceptics  have  afiected  to  regard 
it  as  too  unnatural  and  improbable  to  be  believed.  The  question 
was  frequently  asked  of  tne  CVistians  in  early. times,  Wny  wad 
not  Jesua  better  received,  if  he  was  the  Son  of  God,  the  Mesdah, 
the  Great  Teacher,  and  if  he  did  in  the  presence  of  the  people, 
those  Wonderftil  thin^,  which  are  assigned  to  him  in  the  gospel 
history  ?  T|iis  question  has  not  become  obsolete  in  the  tactics  of 
modem  scepticism.  It  will  be  the  purpose  c^  thisr  article  to  make 
•Ome  comments  upon  the^fiEict!^  involved  in  this  inquiry.  . 

I.  A  man  would  do  great  injustice  to  the  case,  were  he  to  make 
its  mere  strangeness,  its  assumed  improbability,  the  only  theatre  of 
his  niental  observation.  Suppose Hhe  fact,  as  stated  in  the  Gospels, 
to  be  among  the  strangest  things  that  ever  occurred— 4o  much  so, 
that  'we  look  at  it  with  profound  amazement,  and  hardly  know 
what  to  say ;  that  it  forms  a  difiiax  of  i{nprobability  in  the  action 
of  men.  Is  it,  then,  just  to  spend  the  entire  energy  of  our  fiaculties 
upon  the  mere  strangeness  of  the  facti    Shall  we  try  so  great  an 
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issue  as  that  of  Christiai^ty,  at  this  sii^le  point ;  observe  noUiiiig 
else ;  and  by  consequence  fail  to  see  t£e  extent  and  cb^UMicter  of 
the  proof,  which  establishes  tbe  fact  ?  This  is  the  uncandid  and 
intellectually  dishonest  ^position  of  (caviller^;  it  is«i  vety  general 
characteristic  of  such  iminds  to  misapply  the  strenc^h  of  their  Acui- 
ties, to  seeb  for  the  difficulties  of  Christianity ;  and  tl^n  glory  in 
the  artificial  darkness  which  has  eclipsed  tbe  broad  field  of  its  evi- 
dence. This  mental  pcocedure  is  not  such  as  philosophy  in  its 
sober  senses  can  sanction,  pr  experience  approve.  *  Men,  who  are 
accustomed  to  think,  know  better  than  to  take  this  course ;  and  if 
they  be  strictly  honest  inquirers,  it  is  fair  [to  presume  that  they 
never  will.  The  career  of  Napoleon  Buonaparte  is  an  historical 
wonder ;  it  contains  so  many  a  priori  incongruities,  and^^as  a  wbok 
may  be  viewed  as  so  improbable,  so  unlikely,  that  a  very  plausible 
scepticism  might  be  adopted  in  support  of  its  rejection*  His 
origin^  the  zenith  of  his  power,  and  his  subsequent  fate  make  an 
histoiical^ngeries,  widely  different  from  the  ordinary  course  of 
human.event.  In  a  Ht^e  tract  entitled  ^  Historic  Doubts  relative 
to  Napoleon.  Buonaparte^'^  Archbishop  Whatdy,  ^asstaiing  to  be  a 
philosopher  taught  in  the  school  of  Hume,  attacks  tl^e  credibility 
of  Napoleon's  history  on  the  ground^of  its  improbability.  Tl^ 
argument  is  a  jqst  application  6f  Hume's  principled ; — the  reader 
smiles  at  its. beautiful  plausibleness,  as  he  reads;  and  yet  nobody 
doubts  the  truth  q(  the  history  which,  delineates  the  career  of  the 
wonderful  Napoleon*-  There  .have  been  but  few  Napoleons^  per- 
haps never  but  one.  Shall  we  therefore  say,  that  the  history  is  a 
fiction  on  account  of  its  extreme  singularity  1  In  the  more  com- 
Q^on  concems  of  life,  men  believe  when  they  are  not  a  little 
astonished  at  the  objective  materials  of  their  faith.  A  jury  may 
pronounce  a  man  guilty  of  murder  upon  sufficient^evidence,  whm 
their  own  miiids  are  aiuazed  that  he  should  have  iH>mmitted  the 
deedw  In  itself,  it  h^^uch  striange  peculiarities,  as  to  make  the 
event  improbable ;  yet  that  improbability  is  completely  overcome 
by  the  foree  of  evidence.  The  man  is  condemned,  because,  ac- 
cording to  the  proof,  he  must  have  done  the  deed;  and  yet  it  is  a 
Ofttter  of  wonder,,  that  he  should  have  done  it.  If  the  jury  wore 
to  think  of  the  marvel  <^  Xhe  fact  only,  they  would -do  ^reat.injus^ 
tice  in. the  case.  The  assumed  iisoprobabihty  of  the  Savior's  re- 
jection by  the  Jews,  if  iie  wrought  miracles  before  them,,  is 
{plainly  therefore,  not  the>only,  or  principal  field  Of  mental  observa- 
tion, if  we  mean  to  be  candid  men.  The  aggreffate  weight  of  the 
Christian  argument  is  amply  sufficient  to  neutranze  this  improba-" 
bility  y  it  has  vastly  more  power  to.  prove,  than  the  improbability 
has  to  deny.  He,  theFefore,  .who  muses,  pimply  upon  what  he 
chooses  to  style  the  strange  mysterioushess  of  the  event,  would  be 
logically  r  wise,  and  probably  cured,  were  he  to  give  a  broader 
range  to  the  ^tion  of  his  intellectual  faculties.    CampbeU  on 
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Miracles,  and  Lardner  on  the  crediUlity  of  the  New  Testament 
Scriptures,  I  am  sure,  would  be  of  no  disservice  tcvsuch  a- mind. 

IL  The  wonderful  miracles  of  Christ,  and  his  rejection  by  the 
Jews,  are  stated  to  us  by  the  same  historians.  The  Gospel  narra*- 
tire  is  the  principal  source  of  our  knowledge  in  respect  .to  both  of 
these  events.  The  same  events  appear  ao)on^  all  the  Christian 
writers  of  the  first  ages  of  the  Church*  They  also  appear,  more  or 
less,  in  heathen  writers  of  contemporaneous  existence.  Tacitus 
distinctly  alludes  to  the  iacty  that  Christ  \^as-  put  to  death  in  the 
reign  of  Pontius  Pilate ;  and  Cekrus,  a  Pi^gan  and  infidel  of  the 
'second  century^  in  his  comment  Upon  the  Gospel  Memoirs,  brings 
to  view  these  events  so  largely,  tha^  the  leading  facts  in  the  life  of 
Christ,  as  stated  in  the  Gospels,  may  be  found  in  different  passages 
of  this  in£del  Writer.  The  case,  however,  as  made  for  our  con-, 
sideration,^  is  -s6  nmde  by  the  narrative'  of  the  four  Evangelists. 
Here  we  find  Jesus  wxirking  miracles;  hetetilso,  we  see  Him  re- 
jected and  crucified  by  the  Jews.  Nqw,  if  the  testimony  of  the 
Evangelists  be  eredible  in  respect  to  one  of  these^  events,  it  is 
equally  cto  in  respect  to  the  other,  unless  betwe^  the  two  there 
should  be  a  manifest  contradicdon^  when  it  would  be  credible  in 
respect  to  neither.  It  will  not  be  pretended  that  the  miracles  of 
Jesus,  and  his  rejection  by  the  Jews,  involve  anything  like  an 
absolute  contradiction ;-  and  if  not,  he  who  reasons  from  either, 
admits  the  validity  of  the  Gospel  history ;  or  he  is  playing  a  mere 
gatne  upon  his  own  mind.  He  goes  io  the  Evangelists  for  certain 
fiurts.  He  either  believes  in  the  truth  of  their  record,  or  he  does 
not.  If  he  admit  the  narrative  in  respect  to  one  of  the  facts;  if 
it  be  convenient  for  the  purposes  of  his  argument,  to  view  Jesus  as 
refected^  because  the  Evangelists  say  so,  Uien  wliy  should  he  not 
hear  these  same  witnesses  in  respect  to  the  other  point,  i.  e.  the 
miraculous  powers  t)f  the-  Savior?  If  they  are  competent  to  tes- 
tif)r  to  the  one^  they  are  to  the  other*  He,  who  consu^a  history 
for  a  iact  pf  history,  is  bound  to  presume'  the  truth  of  that  history 
on  all  the  points  to  which  it  testifies,  unless  its  falseness  in  respect 
to  some  one  or  ^more  particulars  shall  be  established  by  a  more 
credible  history,  or  by  involving  a  necessaty  impossibility,  not  a 
mere  improbability.  We  have  no  right  to  be  fanciful  eclectics  in 
respect  to  the  recdrds  of  history.  In  regard  to  historic  testimony, 
some  persons  have  the  unphilosophical  habit  of  believing  when 
and  whcire  it  suits  their  purpose  to  do  so;  also  of  ^litibelieving^ 
wh<en  this  is  convenient;  They  smite  and  caress  the  satne  his- 
torian with  equal  grace;  use  a^d  repudiate  his  testimony  in  the 
same  breath.  He  is  good  to  give  them  one  fact^  but  another 
equally  clear  statement  must  be  rejected,  not  for  any  historical 
reasons,  but  because  -they  have  imagined,  that  the  first  being 
granted,  the  second  is  improbable.  This  process  converts  a  man'a 
•wn  conceptions  into  a  standard  of  the  past ;  be  carries  the  greater 
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lija^ht  within  bimself ;  that  erf*  history  it  a  mejre  a4dendttm  to  set 
his  &oakie8  ih  motion,  rather  than  present  objects  for  the  appre- 
hension erf*  those  faxsuities.  A  witness,  or  a  series  of  witnesses^ 
whom  I  admit  in  respect  to  One  point,  unless  there  be  some  special 
reason  to  the^  contrary,  may  justly  claim  my  confidence  in  respect 
to  other  points,  where  they  are  equally  competent  to  testify.  If 
the  report  of  the  Ev^gelists  be  credible  in  respect  to  the  rejection 
of  Christ;  if  they  be  good  to  assure  the  workl  of  this  fact^  then 
their  narnrtiTe  in  respect  to  the  mimdes  of  the  Saviour  is  not  to  be 
set  aside,  simply  because  >e  w^  thus  rejected.  The.  two  classes 
of  phenomena  are  by  no  means  so  incon^uous,  that  they  might 
not  both  exist,  as  wUl  more  fiilly' appear  m  t^  sequel.  There  is 
no  evidence  for  the  .one,  which  does  not  equally  support  the  other ; 
and  in  respect  to  either  there  are  no  historical  sources  of  denial. 
The  imprebahiUty^  therefore,  of  the  one  event,  the  other  bein^ 
granted,  is  completely  neutralized  by  the  credibility  of  the  testi- 
mony which  asserts  both.  The  light  of  Gospel  history  in  ikm 
premises  is  a  clearer  liffht  than  any.  m^re  conjectures. 

III.  It  is  not  probable  that  the  Evangelists  would  have  stated 
the  case,  as  we' find  it  in  their  narrative,  unless  it  bad  been  real. 
The  alleged  unnatil^ralness  of  the  account,  the  very  quality  which 
excites  the  surprise,  would  have  prevented  a  forger  from  makiB|| 
it.  It  is  not  at  all  wonderful  that  the  Evangelists  hdve  written  as 
they  have,  the  thin^  being  as  they  have  described  them.  The 
certainty  of  the  thin^  as  known  to  themselves,  would  lead  Uiem 
to  spealc  and  write  in  the  dimple  and  artless  manner  of  hone3t 
witnesses— precisely  as  they  have  done— making  no  provision  for 
the  cavillers  and  sharpshooters  of  after  ages.  The  realties  are 
such,  so  msrked,  so  eliciting  to,  the  attention,  that,  without  any 
reference  to  their  inspiration,  we  cannot  suppose  the  Evangelists 
would  pass  either  class  in  silence,  if  they^were  about  to  publish 
the  memoirs  of  Jesus.  The  obviousness  of  those  realities  to  them- 
selves, the  sim{ilicity  and  entireness  of  their  own  convictions, 
would  supersede  the  necessity  of  any  critical  or  philosophical  com- 
ment to  harmonize  the  diiSerent  parts  of  their  story,  or  place  their 
narrative  in  an  attitude  thai  would  forestall  all  objections.  In 
neither  of  the  Gospels  have  I  been  able  to  find  a  single  passage, 
that  bears  the  least  appearance  of  being  a  repFy  to  an  apprehended 
criticism  of  posterity*  On  the  other  j^ano,  if  the. authors  of  th6 
Gospel  narrative  were  inventing  a  story  for  the  gaze  of  future 
generations^  there  is  a  moral  probability  that  they,  would  hava 
made  a  different  narrative.  The  skill  displayed  in  this  narratiye 
is  most  astonishing,  if  it-  be  an  invention — ^an  intellectual  miracle 
of  the  highest  order*  •  Such  skill  must  have  beeti  competent  to  the^ 
foresight  of  all  difficulties.  We  cannot  suppose  that  it  would 
have  brought  the  wondrous  riero,  so  well  conceived,  to  the  cross 
of  Caivary--cur«ed  by  the  Jewish  nation,  and4nurdered  in  awful 
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violence.  It  would  have  seemed  t6  the  fabricators,  as  it  did  to 
the  disciples  doting  the  ministry  of  Jesus,  that  such  a  being  could 
never  meet  such  a  fate.  I  venture  to  say,  that  no  mere  human 
fancy  WQuld  be  likely  to  make  such  a  combination  as  this — ^i.  e. 
Jesus  walking  on  the  sea  of  Gralilee,  and,  at  a  word,  hushing  the 
storm ;  and  then  hanging  in  apparent  helplessness  on  the  cross. 
The  contrariety  is  too  striking  to  be  admitted,  if  the  inventors  vrere 
laying  a  plan  to  entrap  the  faith  of  after-ages.  That  some  mise- 
rable wretch,  without  friends  or  power,  jdiould  be  crucified,  would 
not  be  at  all  unnatural ;  but  that  Jesus,  with  the  powers  attributed 
to  him,  shi>uki  die  on  the  cross,  ia  not  such  a  scene  as  an  inventive 
fancy  would  project.  It  would  make  the  inventors  appear  as  writ- 
ing with  all  the  seriousness  of  faithfhl  bistory-^with  an  equally 
serious  attempt  to'  make  others  believe  in  the  truth  of  their  state- 
ment; and  yet  in  reference  to  the  end  proposed,  nothing  would 
be  gained  by  such  a  combination  i  it  would  seeni  to  them  a  decided 
disadvantage  to  their  *  story,  a  peroration  noi  comporting  at  all 
with  the  exordium,  or  body  of  the  discourse.  The  entire  historic 
picture  of  Jesus  is  not  such  an  one  as  human  art  would,  or  could 
make;  the  marks  of  reality  and  truthfulness,  as  appertainipg  in 
the  Gospel  narrative,  are  **  so  great,  so  striking^  and  so  perfectly 
inimitable^'  by  mere  invention,  that  to  suppose  it  a  fabrication  is 
to  suppose  superhuman  powers  in  the  fabricators.     The  tone  of 

•  character,  the  type  of  morality,  and  the  grade  of  wisdom^  assigned 
to  the  distinguished  person,  either  existed  in  him,  or  were  eon- 
ceive<l  by  the  Evangelists,  and  all  combined  by  their  genius.  Je- 
sus^the  subject  furnished  in  their  narrative,  is  confessedly  without 
a  parallel.  Would  inventors  and  hypt>crites  (for  the  supposition 
would  make  them  such)  have  ever  planned  and  finished  such  a 
supernatural  achievement?     J>^ever.     The  Ev^gelists  have  made 

^  eombinations  unnatural  for  a  fabricator ;  in  the  qualities  and  at- 
tributes they  have  assigned  to  Jesus  they  have  made  a  perfect 
being.  How  tben  came  this  story  to  be  told,  as  it  is?  Because 
Grod^s  providence  first  macle  the  facts ;  secondly,  because^  inspira- 
tion qualified  the  biographers  of  Jesus  to  give  a  true  picture  of 
those  facts,  and  thfs  is  the  only  reasonable  account  of  the  matter. 
If  any  one  should  think  that  tnis  view  has  its  difilealties,  its  hard 
points  lor  faith,  let  him  find  any  other  not  embarrassed  ^ith  vastly 
greater  difficulties. 

IV.  A  process  of  reasoning  a  priori  with  regard  to  human  con- 
duot,  ii>bppositi6n  to  the  truth  of  authentic  history,  is  by  no  means 
satisfactoiy  and  safe.  We  reason  a  priori  in  regard  to  human 
conduct,,  wben  we  infer  from  the  nature  of  the  case  what  men 
willdo  in  gjiven  circumstances,  assumed  to  e?cist.'  This  mode  of  rea- 
soning i&  undoubtedly  admissible  under  certain  limitations ;  yet  it 
is  never  to  be  set  in  opposition  to  the  plain  lig^t  of  history,  or  tes- 
timony whiob>  proves  a  different  state  of  £Bi€ts.    These  two  eir- 
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eui^stances  are  always  to  be  taken  into  tbe  account :  First>  we 
are  not  infallible  in  our  mode  of  reasoning  from  the  nature  of  the 
caae  ;  'we-oannot  comprehend  perfectly  all  the  antecedents  which 
belong  to  the  subject*;  our  view  at  best  is  but  an  imperfect  pne. 
Secondly,  it  is  not  true,  that  men  dways  do  as  tbey  ought  in  the 
circumstances^  froni  which  we  reason,  and  thus  judge  what  they 
will  do.  ^Juries  oflen  astonish  us  by  their  verdicts ;  and  even  eom> 
mon  ^ease  itself,  as  developed  in  some  minds,  becomes  a  fool. 
Passion^  prejudice,  and  selfishness,  not  unfrequently  make  hujEXiaa 
conduct  exactly^  the  opposite  of  what  it  should  be  in  the  circum- 
stances* We  may  calculate  upon  the  sequence  of  physical  ^phe- 
nomena with  very  considerable  accuracy  ;  but  in  refipect  to  those 
which  are  mental,  involving  moral  agency^  the  casd  is  widely  dif- 
ferent. Whether  our  creed  be  that/of  philosopliical  Jiberty,  oar 
moral  necessity,  in  either  ease'a  j»rwt  presumptioiis  clearly  have 
no  right  to  change,  or  reject  the  facts  of  authentic  history. 

This  view  has  an  important  bearing  upon  the  question  under  re.- 
view.  The  miracles  of  the  Lord  Jesus  appear  to  us  so  wonderful, 
that  at  first  it  seems  almost  impossible  that  the  Jews  could  have 
rejecttd  him.  But  the  Evangelists  tell  us,  they*  did  refuse  to  re- 
ceive and  honor  him  as  the  Messiah,  and  thus  ti^y. contradict  our 
iofermce.  What  we  thinlc  they  ought  not  to  have  done,  history 
declared  to  be  a  fact  of  their  practice.  That  the  case  as-given  in 
the  record  is  ii^ore  credible  ^an  the  one  made  a  priori^  is  a  point 
which  needs  no  ar^ment  with  any  mind  at  all  conversant  with 
the  extent  of -credibility,  which  belongs  to  the  evangielical  histoiy* 
It  should  iEdso  be  remembered^  that  the  ease  ds  liirnished  by  tBe 
Evangelists  staads  alone  by  itself.  There  never  was  butiiM  Mes^ 
siah.  ^  Never  before,  or  since,  .were  a  people  situated  precisely  as 
w^re  the  Jews,  when  Jesus  appeared  amoqg  thep,  wrought  his 
miracles,  and  was  &db\\y  cniciijed  by  their  ba|Kls.  S^'be  <^ase  of 
Jesus  of  Nazareth  xA  his  ministry  and  £&te,  has  no  parallel  in  the 
worid's  history ;  and  hence  ihere  i$  hot  even  one  historic  case  from 
the  days  of  Adam  to  this  hour,  that  can  be  assulned  ^s  a  standard, 
to  determine  how  a  people  would  treat  such  a  being  in  such^cir- 
cuniBtances.  The  nearest  parallel  is  to  be  found  injbe  history  of 
the  Jewish  prophets.  How  did  the  JewA  treat  these  prophets? 
Did  they  alvwiys^  hear  their  voice  and  obey  it  3  Far  otherwise* 
They  often  stoned  them  arid  killed  them.  These  messengers  of 
God  wfere  frequently  compelled  to  say,  "  Who  hath  believed  our 
report?"  or,  as  in.4ie  case  ofEKjah,  to  exclaim,  they  have  ^^  slain 
thy  piv>phets  with  the  sword;  and  I,  even  I  only  am  left;  and 
they  seek  my  life  to  take  it  away.'^  /The  most  impressive  mani- 
festations of  GrOd  were  made  to  ihe  Israelites  lor  forty  years  in  the 
wildernesa;.  an^-  yet  their  rebellions  and  sins  were  so  frequent, 
that  only  two  of  all  that  came  out  of  Egypt,  ev^r  entered  the  land 
of  promise.    Subsequetitly  ibr  about  a  thousand  years,  Ood  at  suc- 
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cessive  periods,  sent  prophets  to  teach  thbt  people;  and  yet  the 
Jewsy  as  a  nation,  often  rejected  these  prophets  and  put  them  to 
deaths  And  again,  after  they  had  rejected  and  mur4ered  the 
Pnnce  of  Life,  their  conduct  in  the  war  with  the  Romans,^  a  war 
which  kivolved  the  catastrophe  of  the  nation,  presents  a  people 

'  whoioti  Satan  seems  to  have  taken  into  his  cha,rge.  If  then  w«  are 
to  reason  about  the  statement  of  the  Cvai^elists  from  the  nature  of 
the  case,.  Uxe  history  of  the  Jews  is  the  legitimate  field  of  our 
tboi^hts,  and  not  some  abstract  and  hypothetical  state  of  human- 
ity. I  venture  the  opinion,-  that  whoever  shall  carefully  study  this 
lustory^  will  have  his  surprise  at  their  rejeatioi»  of  Jesus  very  con- 
siderably abated ;  it  will  seem  to  him  less  wonderful,  that  a  peo- 
ple, who  hadijone  so  many  other  things  souftewhat  like  this,  should 
also  have  committed  this  acti  This  was.  unquestionably  the  di- 
pax ;  and  in  it,  and  the^ther  history  of  the  Jews,  we  see  how 
much  God  may  do  for  a  people^.and  yet  how  depravity  may  lead 
them  to  treat -the  divipe  procediure.     tt^  is  possible  for  a  nation  to 

•be  exalted  to  heaven^  and  yet  cast  dowik  to  nell. 

y.  The  historict^ase  pres^ted  by  the  Evangelists  was  fully  an- 
tidpaied  by  prophecy*  The  Old  I'estament  Scriptures  are  clearly 
prophetic  in  reference  to  the  Messiah  and  lus  timesv^  They 
^specify  a. long  series  of  diaracteristics  to  be.  found  in  the  person  of 

'  the  Messiah)  by  which  He  might  be  recognised?  wlien  he  ahouhl 
makie  his  appearance  on  the  earth*  Jesus  was  accustomed  to  ap- 
peal to  the  wovds  of  prophecy,  and  by  thenuto  support  his  claims. 
The  Apostles  were^in  the  constant  habit  of  using  them,  when  en- 
foMing  the  Chrisdan  argument  upon  Jewish  mi.nd^*  Now  it  was 
fuUy  pridicted,  that  the  Messiah  should.be  treated  by  the  Jews, 
notwich^anding  the  evidences|  of  His  Messiahship,  as-the  Grospel 
narrative.  teUs  us  h^  w^  treated  in  the  person  of  Jesus  of  Naza? 
reth.  This  point  has  been  so  frequently  argued  by  Chlistian  wcit^ 
eP8)  that  I  shall  content  myself  with  merely  a  general  reference  to 
the  scope  of  prQ{>hecy./  Despised  and  rejeotea  of^  men  ;  a^man-of 
sorrows  and  acquainted-  with  grief;  .oppressed  and  afflicted  ; 
brought  as  a  Iamb  to  the  slaughter;  wounded  for-our  transgres- 
sions and  bruised  for  our  iniquities;  cut, off  out. of  the  land 
of  the  livings  not  esteemed  by  the  nai^on  to  which  he  came 
smitten  as  the  Shepherd  of  Jsrael ;  these  and  -similar  oategories 
are  some  of  t]^  oharacteristics  which  prophe<^Y  hadas^igned  to  the 
MessiaKages  hefore-^^Uhe  Holy  One  ai)d  ijhe  juBf'  suffered  on 
the  cross.  What  the  Gospels  describe  as.  matter  of  history,  the 
Spirit  of  prophecy  had  essentially  '  anticipated.  They  state  no 
stronger-  case  than  Uiat  of  wMoh  the  Jewish  prophets  had  written, 
but  th^  very  same  case.  The  foresight  of  such  a  wonder  requires 
the  inspiration  4rf  God;  its,  history,  when  compared  with  the 
propl^y,  makes  an  appeal  df  no  ordinary  strength.  .  The  two 
mek  into  aa  overwhelming  argument,  and  censtj»in  the  aoul  to 
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cry  out,  "Jesus  of  Nazareth!  we  know  thee — »who  thou  art — the 
Son  of  Qod,  the  Savior  of  the  world;  in  the  very  fact  that  thou 
didst  come  to  thiRe  own,  and  thine  own  did  not  receive  thee,  we 
are  the  better  convinced  that  thou  aft  the  promiied  Messiah.'* 
The  conduct  of  the  Jews,  so  far  from  being  an  objection  to  Jesus,  is 
really  an  important  item,  which  proves  toe  truth  of  his  mission ;  it 
fulfills  propnecy,  and  thus  sustains  the  credibifity  of  the  Gospel 
narrative.  Had  it  been  different^  there  would  have  been  a  discre- 
pancy between  prophecy  and  history.  In  the  synagogue  at  Anti- 
och,  Paul  alludes  to  this  thought  with  pertinency  and  power — « 
^^  For  they  that  dwell  at  JerusaTem,  and  their  rulers,  because  they 
know  him  not,  nor  yet^he  voices  of  th6  prophets  which  are  re^eid 
every  Sabbath-day,  they  have  fupUled  them  in  condemning 'him. 
And  though  they  found  no  cause  of  death  4n  him,  yet  desired  thev 
Pilate  that  he  should  be  slain.  And  when  they  had  fulfilled  all 
that  ^as  written  of  bfm,  they  took  him  down  from  the  tree^  and 
laid  him  in  the  sepulchre."  Acts  13  :  27,  29.  The  AposUe's 
idea  is,  that  tbe  Jews,' in  guiky  blindness,  had  done  what  Gk>d  by 
his  prophets  foittojd  they  would  do.  What  in  this  aspect  is  the 
Gospel  narrative  t  The  testimony  of  the  Jewish  prophets  in  actual 
fulfilment  Though  it  be  more  complete  in  historic  details,  it  is 
not  more  distinct  as  ^o  the  main  pomt,  i.  e.  the  rejection  of  the 
Messiah  by  the  Jews.  ' 

VI.  .  According  to  the  Gospel  narrative,  the  rejection  of  Jesas 
was  not  universal  among  the  Jews.  If  the  Evangelists  had  narrated 
all  the  wonderful  things^  which  they  do,  in  regard  to  Jesus ;  and  if 
in  the  course  of  their  account  it  had  appealed,  that  no  impression 
was  produced  on  any  mind — that  not  a  solitary  human  being  was 
in  any  way  affected  by  these  extraordinary  mimifestations  w  the 
distinguished  person*— no  thoHght  elicited — no  inquiries  awakened ; 
then  indeed  the  account  would  be  singular  in  tlie  extreme,  and  we 
should  be  led  to  imagine,  that  a  new  edition  of  human  nature  had 
been  published,  since  the  days  of  Jesus.r.  This,  however,  is  by  no 
means  the  strangely  improbable  case,  which  these  writers  have 
submitted  to. the  World.  According  to  their  accounts,  Jesus  of  Na- 
zareth, by  the  signs  and  wonders  which  attended  him,  as  5>^ell  aa 
by  his  preaching^  did  prbduce  a  most  powerful  impression  in  iPales* 
tine.  His  fame  spread  like,  lightning  over  all  that  land,  and  into 
many  adjacent  countries.  His  ministry  andmiracles  most  thorough- 
ly awakened  the^attention  of  the  Jewish  people^  In  the  courts  of 
royalty  and  in  the  cottages  of  the  poor,  he  was  a  strange,  an  excit- 
ing problem  for  thought  Multitudes  followed  him ;  the  sick  and 
the  mfirm  were  brought  into  his  presence ;  jopilaeys  were  taken  to 
see  the  wonderful  Prophet  of  Galilee ;  the  knowledge,  that  he  was 
in  a  place,' was  sufficient  to -draw  masses' of  people  tog^eth^r;  the 
Scribes  and  Pharisetes^  and  the  Jewfsh  council,  lUd  tht^ir  attention 
specially  turned  *  towards  him,  and  kept  a  dose  watch  of  his 
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movements.^  Many  bdieved  on  Him,  and  confessed  Him  as  the 
Christ,  the  iSavior  of  the  worhi ;  even  some  of  the  chief  rulers  be-, 
lieved,  but  did  not  confess  Him  because  of  the  Phcirisees^  loving. 
^^  the  praiseof  men  more  than  the  praise  of  God."  Terms  of  asto- 
nishment and  syrprise  were  fallioe  from  a  thousand  lips  in  respect 
to  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  He  was  the  theme  of  great,  intense,  and 
universal  excitement,  as  every  one  must  see  by  a  perusal  of  the 
Gospels.  Nicodemus  spake  for  more  minds  than  his  own,  when 
^he  said — ^^  thotf  art  a  teacher  come  from  God  ;  for  no  man  can  do 
these  miracles  which  thou  doest,  except  God  b^  with  hinu"  These 
facts  are  in  perfect  harmony  with  those  extraordinary  powers  and 
evidences,  which  the  Gospel  narrative  assigns  to  the  Prince  of 
peace ;  they  are  some  direct  effects,  whose  absence  we  can  hardly 

^  conceive  to  be  possible,  in  any  community  of  men  that  ever  lived. 
The  Evangelists  make  no  special  effort  to  give  prominence  to  these 
facts,  as  if  anticipating  their  necessity  in  the  a!rgument  of  a  future 
age ;  they  simply  weave  them  into  the  tissue  of  their  narrative,  as 
they  advance — each  fact  falling  naturally  into  its  propet  place,  e^d 
being  sufficiently  accoanted  for  by  the  circumstances  which  sur- 
round it.  There  is  a  simple  and  inimitable  truthfulness  apparent 
in  Peter's  appeal  to  the  Jews  on  the  day  ofi^Pentecost — ^^^  Jesus  of 
Nazareth,  a  man  approved  of  God  among  you  by  miracles,  and 
wonders,  and  signs  which  God  did  by  him  in  the  midst  of  you,  as 
yt  yourselves  also  know.''    Though  they  at  last  had  murdered 

•  the  Savior,  they  were  not  by  any  means  ignorant  of  his  miracles ; 
neither  was  the  nation  unaffected  by  them.  Peter  knew  the  facts; 
and  he  knew,  that  they  knew  the  same  facta*  The  fact  also,  that 
the  first  converts  to  Christianity  were  drawn  from  Jewish  ranks-^ 
that  this  occurred  not  in  some  age  remote  from  the  time  of  Christ, 
but  as  an  immediate  sequent  to  the  facts  of  the  Gospel  story,  ana 
on'  the  theatre  of  those  fiacts ;,  this  adds  not  a  little  to  our  concep- 
tion of  the  impression  among  the  people,  which  the  Savior  had 
produced.  He  had  left  upon  the  records  of  their  memory  the  ma- 
terials for.  a  subsequent  conviction  and  conversion.  The  first 
Christians,  whose  ccmtiguity  to  the  time  of  Christ  gave  them  the 
most  perfect  opportunity  to  know  the  facts,  received  Jesus  of  Na- 
zareth as  the  Christ  attested  bv  miracles,  yet  rejected  and  mur- 
dered by  the  Jews.  They  acted  like  men,  who  so  well  understood 
both  classes  of  facts,  that  they  had  no  occasion  for  a  philosophical 
harmony  to  adjust  their  relations.  Their  action  is  an  honorable 
testimony  to  the  Son  of  Grod — 'in  perfect  coincidence,  with  what  we 
should  expect  from  the  records,  which  that  age  bore  of  His  event- 
ful life.  The  Church  was  planted  amid  perils  and  persecutions 
npon  Jesus  Christ,  miraculously  attested,  and  yet  spurned  by  His 
countrymen  according  to  the  flesh. '  The  evangelists,  in  writing 
their  Gospels  and  presenting  Jesus  under  these  Aspects,  do  not 
write  like  men,  that  are  startmg  new  ideas,  but  like  men,  who  are 
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stating  what  everybody  knows.  Jesus  had  not  lived  in  vain  ;  and 
Aey  knew  it ;  the  impressions  of  His  wonderful  life  were  stamped 
on  the  consciousness  of  the  age,  without  one  written  syllable  to 
perpetuate  its  memory.  Their  memoirs  of  Jesus  clearly  show  this ; 
and  the  establishment  of  the  Christian  Church  id  full  proof  to  this 
effect. 

The  artifice  of  Josephus  m  recording  the  events  of  this  period 
is  apparent  to  any  critical  eye.     He  was  a  general  in  the  war  of 
the  Jews  with  the  Romans ;  prior  to  th^  siege  of  Jerusalem  was 
taken  prisoner ;  and  was  treated  with  favor  both  by  Vespasian  and 
Titus.     He  shows  himself  to  be  an  extensive  historic  scholar,  well 
versed  in  the  affairs  both  of  the  Roman  and  the  Jewish  people. 
Of  the  latter  he  collected  and  published  a  history,  giving  a  full 
account  of  the  war  which  overthrew  his  nation.     He  liv^  upon 
the  very  confines  of  the   Savior's  ministry*    He  moos  not,  and 
he  covid  not  have  been  totally  ignorant  in  rej^rd  to  the  wonderful 
things,  which  had  tral>8pired  during  that  ministry.     With  events 
that  have  no  direct  relation  t6  Christ,  he  shows  the  most  perfect 
familiarity  i  yet,  with  the  exception  of  a  sinde  passage,  whose 
genuineness  is  in  controversy  amon^  the  learned,  he  makes  no  allu- 
sion to  the  life  or  death  of  the  Savior.     His  history  passes  direct- 
ly over  this  period,  most  amply  confirming  the. occasional  or  inci- . 
dental  facts  of  the  evangelical  history  ;   yet  in  respect  to  Jesus 
Christ  he  ndanifests  the  most  studied  silence ;  a3  also  in  respect  to 
his  followers.     Was  there  nothing  for  Josephus  to  record  \    I|pd 
the  Savior  produced  no  public  impression  i     Was  he  absolutely 
unknown  ?     The  testimony  of  the  evangelists,  supported  by  an- 
cient Christian  authors,  and  in  some  respects  by  heathen  writers, 
fives  a  very  different  verdict;    We  suppose,  that  Josephus,  as  a 
ew,  chose  not  to  lend  bis  pen  to  transmit  to  posterity  the  memory 
of  Jesus  Christ ;  his  silence  seems  to  he  *^  wilful  and  affected"-— 
he  preferring  a  chasm  in  his  history,  rather  than  to  fill  it  up  by 
speaking  of  Christ.     His  silence  could  not  have  been  owing  to 
ignorance ;  it  must  have  been  the  politic  design  of  a  Jew.     Dr. 
Lardner  observes,  that  "  Josephus  knew  how  to  be  silent  when  he 
thought  fit,  and  has  omitted  some  things  very  true  and  certain, 
and  well  known  to  the  world."     Even  in  respect  to  his  own  peo-  . 
pie,  there  are  many  apparently  designed  omissions  by  this  histo- 
rian.^  He  has  passed  over  in  total  silence  the  sin  of  the  Israelites  in 
making  arid  worshipping  the  goldencalf.    So  also  he  makes  tio 
mention  of  the  brazen  8erpenty\^^  bo  expressive  of  the   crucified 
Savior  of  the  wdrld.'^     llis  silence  in  respect  >to  the  life  of  Christ 
and  the  affairs  of  the  Christians,  is  an  act,  which  Qod  has  overrul- 
ed for  his  own  glory.     Josephus  manifestly  has  no  sympathy  with 
Christ,  no  concert  with  his  followers.     In  recording  the  state  of 
things  in  Judea  during  the  ministry  of  Christ  and  his  apostles,  he 
has  most  amply  conmmed  the  evangelical  narrative  in  respect  to 
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its  meiden^o/  facts.  He  proves  the  evangelists  to  have  been  well 
acquainted  with  the  country,  its  conditioD,  and  circumstances ;  and 
to  have  made  a  true  statement  in  regard  to  those  things,  which  were 
merely,  incicilental  .to  their  main  design.  The  reader  is  referred  to 
the  works  of  Dr..  Lardner,  vol.  i.,  £mr  a  very  elaborate  and  learned 
exposition  of  this  coincidence  between  Josephus  and  the  writers  of 
the  New  Testament.  In  his  account  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusa* 
lem  he  )ias  also  borne  the  most  valuable  testimony  to  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  Savior's  predictions  in  respect  to  the  &te  of  that  city. 
In  this  aspect  Josephus,  without  intending  it,  has  become  a  colla- 
teral witness  to  the  credibility  of  the  New  Testament,  not  easily 
set  aside.  Collusion  with  the  Christians  surely  cannot  be  imputed 
to  him.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  his -silence  in  respect  to  Jesus 
is  not  a  loss,  but  rather  a  gain  to  the  Christian  argument.  Poste- 
rity needed  to  have  such  a  man  as  Josephus  perform  the  work  he 
did,  and  omit  what  he  did.  Jesus  did  not  need  the  honors  of  his 
pen.  Other  and  better  hands  were  appointed  to  draw  up  an  ac- 
.count  of  his  wonderful  life. 

VII.  It  is  the  character  of  the  miraculous  dispensation,  not  abso- 
lutely to  compel  men  to  the  exercise  of  faith,  but  simply  to  produce 
*  a  powerful  occasion  fbr  the  exercise.     On  this  point  we  are  very 
/   liable  to  form  erroneous  opinions.     We  have  never  lived  in  an  age 
W  miracles  ;  we  haVe  seen  no  miracles.     We  are  apt  to  imagine, 
that.the  evidence  of  miracles,  when  addressed  to  the  senses,,  is  so 
powerful,  that  it  commands  faith  by  an  absolute  necessity — that 
there  can  be  no  infidelity  in  an  age  of  miracles — that  no  obliquity 
of  mind  or  perversion  of  heart  can  turn  the  evidence  aside ;  but, 
that  the  mind  must  receive  the  teacher  and  the  doctrine  miracu- 
lously attested,  having  no  power  to  do  otherwise.     This  opinion  is 
without  any  good  foundation ;  it  is  believed  to  be  a  false  opinion. 
Let  us  look  at  thia  question  for  a  moment. 

A  miracle  is  obviously  composed  of  two  parts,  i.  e.  the  physical 
or  phenamenaly  and  the  rational  or  inferential*  The  first  part  con- 
tains the  lacts,  of  which  the  senses  take  notice ;  the  second,  certain 
inferences,  which  are  the  work  oif  reason.  These  were  adverted 
to  in  the  commencement  of  this  article.  They  are  such  a3  the  fol- 
lowing, i.  e.  that  the  miracle  is  wrought  by  the  power  of  God,  that 
the  doctrine  uttered  by  the  visible  worker  is  of  divine  authority, 
and  ought  to  be  received  as  the  truth  of  ,Gpd.  Now  it  will  be 
granted,  that  the  physical  department  of  miracles  constitutes  a  most 
wonderful  occasion  to  arouse  the  reason,  and  force  these  deduc- 
tions upon  the  understanding  f  it  is  morally  sufficient,  send  makes 
faith  a  duty..  But  does  it  compel  the  mind  to  these  inferences,  and 
necessarily  secure  the  obedience  of  the  will  and  the  affections  to 
the  doctrine,  or  the  duty  ^Not  at  all.  It  is  perfectly  possible  to 
be  an  infidel  in  an  age  o(  mifacles  in  respect  to  the  rational  or  in- 
ferential department  of  ^uch  a  dispensation.    God  has  never  made 
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the  circumstances  of  fcuth  on  morid  subjects  such,  that  the  mind, 
called  upon  to  believe,  may  not  disbelieve.  Faith,  considered  as 
involving  intellectual  assent  not  only,  but  moral  practice  in  the 
light  of  that  assent,  is  not.  always  in.  the  ratio  of  evidence  ;  other 
causes,  as  the  st^te  «f  theheart  and  the  processes  of  the  ttnderstand- 
ii^,  have  much  to  do  in  deciding  the  effect  of  evidence. 

In  the  palrable  of  the  rich  man  -and  Lazarus,  the  former  is  re- 
presented as  desiring  thai  the  latter  may  return  from  the  scenes 
of  eternity  to  those  of  time,  to  give  a  warning  to  his  brethren, 
^<  lest  they  also  come  into  this  place  of  torment."  Theanswec  is, 
<<  They  have  Mo«es  and  the  prophets;  let  them  hear  them."  The 
rich  man  replies— *♦  If  one  went  unto  them  from  the  dead,  they 
will  repent.'*  To  this  the  response  is  returned-;-**  If  they  hear 
not  Moses  ^nd  the  prophets,  neither  will  they  be  persuaded  though 
one  rose  from  the  dead.''  The  supposition  is,  that  they  might 
reject  a  miracle  and  message  as  wonderful,  aa  the  resurrection  of 
one  from  the  dead  to  speak  to  them ;  nK>re,  that  ihey  woi^d  do  so, 
if  they  will  not  hear  Moses  and  the  prophets.  This  is  the  con* 
ception  of  the  €hreat  Teacher ;  and  it  conclusively  shows,  that 
miraculous  testimony,  though  addressed,  to  the  senses,- does  not 
compel  the  obedience  of  faith  in  respect  to  the  doctrine,  taught,  or 
the  duty  to  be  done.  According  to  the.  account  given  by  the 
evangelists,  John  the  Baptist  witnessed  the  miraculous  testimony 
of  the  Fatl^er  to  the  Son  at  the  baptism  of  Jesus ;  w^as  assured  of 
his  Messiahship,  and  certified  the  same  to  the  Jews.  When, 
however,  he  was  cast  into  prison,  some  new  phase  came  over  his 
mind  ;  be  began  to  waver,  and  sent  messengers  to  Jesus  to  know 
from  his  own  lips,  whether  he  were  the  true  Messiah.  The  Savior 
directs  those  messengets  to  go  and  tell  John  the  things  they  saw 
and  heard)  here  he  leaves  lie  mattery  where  God  always  leaves 
it,  i.  e.  short  of  the  absolute  compulsion  of  ftith.  This  state  of 
John's  mind  is  tl^e  more  significant, -on  account  both  x)f  his  pre- 
vious conviction  and  the  excellence  of  his  character.  I  can  hardly 
suppose,  that  any  one  will  impute  to  the  evangelists  the  invention 
of  this  story,  that  it  might  derve  for  the  argumentative  use  to 
which  I  now  apply  it.  Again,  as  we  tijice  the  history  of  the 
Savior,  we  find  that  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  when  beholding, 
or  ascertaining  the  miracles  he  wrought,  did  not  enter  upon  those 
processes  of  thought,  which  were  appropriate  to  the  events. 
They  were  offended  with  his  doctrine,  or  the  time  of  the  miracle  ; 
and,  when  most  severely  pressed  with  the  evidence,  they  had  a 
way  of  avoiding  the  proper  inferences  deducible  therefrom.  He 
hath  a  devil,  and  by  Beelzebub,  the  prince  of  devils,  he  casteth  out 
devils ;  the  thing  is  done— -die  physical  part  of  the  miracle  is  here; 
but  God  is  not  in  it.  Their  mental  occupancy  was  not  such  as  the 
evidence  demanded :  and  the  reason  appears  in  every  stage  of  our 
Savior's  ministry.    The  evangelists  have  not  described  these  men 
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as  giving  attention  to  the  facts  viiih  an  earnest  and  unprejudiced 
effort  to  ascertain  what  they  proved,  and  then  coming  to  the 
strange  conclusion  attributed  to  them.  Celsus,  a  celebrated  infi- 
del of  the  second  century,  admitted  the  reality  of  Christ's  miracles  ; 
yet  he  refused  to  believe  in  him*  He  bad  a  method  of  explaining 
them  away  by  referring  them  to  made*  The  history  ci  the  mi- 
raculous dispensation  and  of  human  ocdngs  in  connexion^with  it, 
prior  to  the  time  of  Christ,  abounds  with  particulars  showing  that 
miracles,  though  sublime  and  impressive  manifestations  of  Jehovah, 
and  poweAil  occasions  for  faith,  are  nevertheless  capable  of  being 
perverted  ;.  that  they  may  fail  of  their  proper  e&ct.  Theprocf  on 
this  subject  is  primarily  an  historical  question ;  and  what  history 
affirms  is  not  to  be  set  aside  by  any  assumed  philoaophy  in  regard 
either  to  miracles,  or  the  nature  of  man.  What  may  oe  is  a  ftir  in- 
ference from  what  has  been ;  and  the  latter  is  a  question  for  history, 
and  not  conjecture,  to  decide.  And  if  we  follow  the  historic  light, 
our  conclusion  is,  that  there  never  was  an  age^  in  which  either  the 
philosophy,  or  the  superstition  of  men,  or  ingenious  contrivances 
of  some  kind,  might  not  prevent  miraculous  attestations  from  pro- 
ducing their  appNTopriate  effect  on  human  beings.  In  respect  to 
the  possibility  of  disbelief,  a  supernatural  and  revealed  religion,  and 
the  doctrines  of  deism,  occupy  a  common  relation  to  the  human 
mind.  The  fundamental  point  oi  Qod's  existence  is  praved,  but 
not  so  proved  that  man  in  his  perverseness  mav  not  sa^,  ^^  There 
is  no  €rod«"  The  distinction  between  ri^ht  and  wrong  is  manifest, 
yet  not  so  manifest  that  it  cannot  be  denied.  ^^Every  article,  in 
the  wide  circle  of  religiim  and  morals,  is  su^eptible  of  a  denial. 
So  far  as  we  know,  it  is  the  general  economy  of  God,  in  dealing 
out  evidences  to  beings  in  a  state  of  probation,  not  to  coeroe  their 
faith,  or  make  it  unavoidably  necessary.  It  is  a  characteristic  of 
his  moral  government,  with  which  the  miraculous  dispensation,  as 
we  find  it  in  history,  conforms.  The  obvious  design  of  it  is  to 
knake  the  circumstances  of  existence  appropriate  for  the  formation 
of  moral  character;  not  to  make  a  moral  being  necessarily  good,  or 
necessarily  bad* 

In  the  light  of  this  view,  we  remark,  that  the  rejection  of  Jesus 
Christy  notwithstanding  his  miraculous  powers,  is  bv  no  means  an 
incredible  anomaly.  Had  bis  rej^ters  considered,  as  we  verilv 
think  they  ought,  the  evidences  within  their  reach,  it  is  hot  at  au 
probable  that  they  would  hare  done  as  they  did.  That  they 
should  not,  however,  have  thus  considered  these  evidences,  and 
treated  the  case  according  to  its  merits,  is  not  an  impossible  suppo- 
sition. The  manner  in  which  the  Messiah  conducted  the  miracu- 
loiis  proof  of  himself,  bears  decisive  indications  th&t  he  meant  to 
present  a  complete  test  of  the  character  of  the  nation.  The  profbf, 
taken  as  a  whole,  made  a  very  powerful  case  to  any  mind  disposed 
candidly  to  appredate  it|  and  with  such  minds  it  was. amply 
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sufficient.  It  was,  however,  so  adjusted  in  its  times  and  circirai- 
stances,  as  to  give  the  utmost  scope  to  the  action  and  character  of 
the  Jewish  people.  There  was  qo  effort  to  produce  what  mi^hi 
be  called  grand  miracles,  whose  mere  magnificence  should  excite 
the  nation.  His  miracles  were  not  those  of  destruction,  terribly 
suited  to  fill  the  land  with  fear.  There  was  nd  stiidjed  plan  to 
make  them  public.  In  general  they  were  perfbraned  upon  per^ 
sons  in  the  lower  ranks  of  life,  so  that  the  mefe  subjects  of  them 
should  not  give  them  any  undue  importance.  They  wei^  con- 
siderably' dispersed  both  as  to  time  and  place  ;  and  thus  gave  the 
fullest  opportuni^  for  thought.  The  Savior  also  consented ^to 
have  every  one  of  his  acts  called  in  question ;  he  did  not^by  mere 
power  repress  mental  operations  against  himself.  It  was  hot 
perilous  to  dispute  with  Jesus,  to  speak  against  him.  Though  he 
nad  power,  he  did  not  use  that  power  to  crush  his  autagonists ;  he 
was  ready  to  ineet  them ;  he  did  nothing  to  exdte  their  fear  in 
respect  to  personal  safety.  When  bis  ^^  hour"  was  come,  and  the 
murderous  purpose  of  his  enemies  had  reached  its  climax,  then  the 
miraculous  glories  of  the  Son  of  Man  were  chiefly  suspended. 
Havii^  dven  the  marvellous  proof  of  three  years  in  regard  ,to  him- 
self,, at  this  moment  he  pauses,  and  submits  his  ^person  into  the 
hands  of  those  who  sought  his  life.  He  neither  avoids  them,  nor 
intimidates  them  by  any  display  of  power.  The  Savior  distributed 
the  testimony  so  as  to  make  it  progressive  in  quantity-^always 
sufficient  to  convince  candid  and  welT-disposed  minds^yet  always 
leaving  the  character  of  the  nation  with  its  rulers  to  a  natural  ^x- 

f)res8ion  of  itself.  He  did  not  burn  down  theii; cities,  or  rock  the 
and  with  earthquakes.  He  did  not  storm  the  castle  of  the  national 
fiedth,  so  as  to  expel  his  enemies'  against  their  own  consent.  He 
appeared  as  a  man,  was  seen  as  a  man,  spake  as  a  man.  Though 
his  miracles  often  excited  great  astonishment,  and  those  who  heard 
him  W6re  constrained  to  confess,  ^'  Never  man  ^pake  like  this 
man ;"  yet  the  whole  ministry  of  the  Lord  Jesus  was  not  planned 
so  as  to  take  the  faith  of  the  nation  by  surprise,  or  compel  his  own 
acceptance  by  the  force  of  circumstances.  His  appeal  was  not 
addressed  to  mere  curiosity,  not  to  the  love  of  the  marvellous,  not 
to  the  ambition  or  the  fears  of  men,  but  to  ihe  conscience  and 
moral  feelings  of  the  heart.  The  miraculous  evidences  by  which 
the  apt>eal  was  sustained,  were  so  graduated  as  to  leave  the  people 
in  a  state  of  intellectual,  as  well  as  moral,  probation.  T-he 
question,  whether  Jesus  was  the  true  Messiah,  demanded  thought ; 
and,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  records  of  his  ministry,  it  was  not 
meant  to  be  so  perfectljr  obvious,  that  even  perverseness  itself 
could  not  by  any  possibility  make  a  mistake.  Coercion  of  faith 
was  not  the  necessary  sequent  of  the  miraculous  diispensation,  as 
evolved  in  the  hands  of  the  Great  Master*  Those,  who  then  lived, 
needed  candor,  freedom  from  prejudice,  attention  to  theevidences^ 
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correct  reamning,  indepeadenoe  of  popular  currentB ;  they  needed 
essentially  the  qualities  of  mind  aiui  heart  requisite  for  moral  dis- 
covery^  in  order  that  they  might  treat  the  great  question  of  the 
age  according  to  its  merits.  Neither  the  ministry  nor  the  miracles 
of  Jesus  were  intended  to  supply  the  place  of  these  qualities,  and 
compel  the  formation  of  just  conclusions  in  their  absence. 

VIIL  The  Je^s  in  their  rejection  of  Jesus  did  not  regard  him 
as  the  Messiah  foretold  in  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures,  The  pre- 
^ctions  of  the  prophets  had  led  the  Jews  to  expect  the  coming. of 
,the  Great  Prophets  This  was  not  a  new  idea  at  this  time ;  it  had 
Jong  been  entertained ;  it  is  still  cherished  by  this  ill-fated  people. 
The  prophetic  period  indic,ated  in  the  chronological  prophecies  of 
Jacob  and  Daniel  hadjexpired  ;  and  there  was  a  prevs^lent  expec- 
tation, that  the  Messiah  would  come  about  the  time  at  which  Je^us 
appeared,  claiming  to  be  that  Messiah.  This  explains  the  inquiry 
subtnitted  to  John  the  Baptist,  i.  e.  whether  he  was  not  this  Mes- 
siah. Luke  informs  us,  that  ^^  the  people  were  in  expectation,  and 
all  men  mused  in  their  hearts  of  John,  whether  ^e  were  the  Christ, 
or  noL"  The  attention  wasso strongly  turi^ed  to  John,  that  ^^ the 
Jews  sent  priests  and  Leyites  from  Jerusalem"  with  the  distinct 
question,  *^  Who  art  thoul''  Dn  Lightfoot  supposes,  that  this 
expectation  contributed  to  the  convocation  of  the  Jews  from  all 
^^ountries,  unto  Jerusalem,  at  the  feast  of  Pentecost.  Several  im- 
postors took  advanta^  of  this  crisis  in  the  national  faith,  and  as- 
sumed to  set  up  the,  kingdom  of  the  true  Messiah..  Joseph  us  had 
the  iniquity  to  flatter  Vespasian,  a  heathen  emperor,  with  the  pre- 
tended belief,  tb^t  he,  Vespasian,  was  the  true  Messiah  of  the 
Jewish  prophets.  All  the  historic  light  we  have -in  respect  to  this 
remote  .period,  shows  that  the  age  was  distinctly  marked  with  the 
Messianic  feith ;  it  was  both  the  popular  and  the  learned  faith  of 
the  nation. 

This  point  being^  premised,  we  inquire,  what  was  the  posture  of 
Jewish  i^ind  in  respect  to  the  questipa,  whether  Jesus  of  Naza- 
reth  was  this  Messiah  1  That  the  question ^\^as  canyass'ed,  that 
Jesus  was  understood  to  affihn  his  Messiahship— are  points  which 
fully  appear  in  the  gospel,  narra^ve.  What  was  the  r^qltl  I 
think,  we  may  discover  in  the  gospels,  three  distinct  states  of 
opinion  upon  this  fundamental  question : — 

1.  In  the  first  place,  there^  were  some  who  were  satisfied  that 
Jesus  was  the  Messiah,  and  were  prepared  to  give  full  credit  to  his 
statements.  How  numerous  was  this  class,  w«  have  no  me^ns  of 
determining  ^  yet  they  appear  to  constitute  a  very  decided  minority 
in  respect  both  to  number  and  influence.  Of  this  number  were  the 
disciples,  the  twelve  and  the  seventy,  many  of  those  who  had 
been  healed  by  the  Savior,  many  pious  women,  some  rulers  of 
synagogues,,  and  even  some  of  the  pnests  and  chief  rulers.  In  the 
grade  of  their  attachment  and  devotion  they  exhibit  very  considera- 
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We  variety ;  yet,  on  the  main  qqe^tion,  they  appear  to  be  of  one . 
mind.  Of  Jesus  and  his  Messianic  kingdom,  their  ideas  were  ex*- 
ceedingly  inaccurate.  Although  they  were  prepared  to  say,  "  thou 
art  the  Ubrist,''  they  very  imperfectly  understood  thd  impNort  of 
their  own  allegation.  They  had  adoptod-the  prevalent  opinion^ 
that  Christ, was  to  be  a  temporal  king;  and  at  times  thejr  appear 
much  embarrassed  by  not  seeing  this  expectation  realized  in  Jikiis* 
They  were,  however,  friendly  \  some  of  tbem  were  ardently  at- 
tached to  the  Savior ;  they  never  appear  in  the  ranks  of  his  op* , 
ponents.  Th^  believed  on  him,  and  believed  what  he  lauif 
though  their  iaith  in  its  objective  aspect  was  not  at  all  distinct. 
These  persons  are  not  to  be  placed  auKmg  the  open  and  active  ve^ 

{'ecters  of  Christ,  for  had  all  sympathized  with  their  state  of  mintl> 
le  never  would  have  been  crncined. 

2.  In  the  second  plaice,  there>  wer^  others,  whovwere  gmrtly 
excited  and  astonished  at  the  preaching  and  miracl«i^  of  the  Xiord 
Jesus ;  thought  him  a  most  wonderful  being ;  and  yet  reached  no 
fixed  and  stable  opinion  in  respect  to  his  person.  Herod,  at  one 
time,  seems  to  be  of  this  number.  Hearing  of  Jesus  he  'conjee^ 
tured  that  he  might  be  7ohn  the  Baptist,  risen  from  the  dead« 
Some  thought  that  he  was  Elijah  ;  others,  that  he  was  Jeremiah ;  - 
and  still  others,  that  he  must  at  least  be  one  of  the  prophets,  risen 
from  the  dead.  At  times  they  entertaiiied  some  idea  of  the  Mes^- 
siahship  of  Jesus,  and  were  disposed  to  crown  him  as  King.  Jn 
number,  they  exceed  the  class*  previously  mentioned.  Nodiin^ 
appears  in  the  evan^lical  history  to  justify  the  opinion,  that,  if 
left  to  themselves,  they  would  have  sought  the  death  of  thff  So^ 
of  Man.  They  were  often  offended  and  left  him ;  yet  they  exhibit 
no  strong,  deliberate,  and  self  moved  tendency  towards  deecls  of 
violence.  They  were  uncertain  fHends,  if  friends  at  all^ — yet  too 
much  impressed  with  what  they  saw  and  heard,  coolly  to  contrive  « 
and  then  industriously  to  prosecute  the  enterprise  of  death  agkinat 
Jesus.  They  formed  a  mass  of  humanity,  m  the  movable  tftate 
of  opinion.  Had  Jesus  in  certain  respects  angered  their  Messianic 
expectations,  they  would  have  been  his  followers.  His  ftiilure  0)2 
this  point  made  them  accessible  by  influences  adverse  to  the  Sa- 
vior.    Their  state  of  mind  was  not  to  be  trifled  with,  but  managed. 

3.  In  the  third  place,  there  was  another  class  of  men,  whose 
minds  were  in  a  state  of  the  most  violent  and  burning  antipathy 
tO' Jesus  of  Nazareth.  They  were  determined  to  resist^  him,  to  re* 
sist  all  his  evidences;  they  early  imbibed  a  stricmg  prejudice  agarnst 
him ;  they  never  surveyed  him  with  the  Candorof  an  equable  and 
well-balanced  judgment ;  their  chief  motto  wns  to  put  him  down, 
and  ruin  his  reputation  in  the  estimation  of  the  people;  they  had 
assumed  a  mental  position,  whieh  made  it  morally  impra^eable 
for  them  to  judge,  free  from  bias.  Who  were  these  persons  1  They 
were  the  Ecclesiastics  of  the  age.    The  tulers  of  Synagogues,  the 
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.Elders,  the  Scribes,  the  Pharisees,  the  Sadducees,  the  priests,  chief 
and  common,  the  members  of  the  Sanhedrim — these  are  the  men^ 
that' in  the  gospel  history  appear  prominent,  as  the  opponents  of 
the  blessed  Jesus.  They  were  the  leaders  of  the  people,  both  in 
church  and  state,  cmttbinin&  ecclesiastical  abd  civil  functions. 
They  were  united  in  dreadful  and  persevering  concer(.against  the 
Prince  of  life  ;  weire  constantly  engaged  in-fiUing  the  masses  with 

Eejudidb ;  were  ever  ready  to  take  exceptions  to  the  S?ivior,  to 
s  doctrine  and^  his  practice.  .  Their  position  gave  them  power; 
ajid.they  exerted  it  with  malignant  industry.  They  had  tbe  repu- 
tation of  being  venr  pious ;  yet  were  they  a  generation  of  vipers, 
^ivhited  sepulchres  nlled  with  dead  men's  bon^Si  Like  the!  priest- 
hood of  Rome  in  the  dark  ages,  they  baptized  crime  in  religion. 
Tims  they  appear  in  the  gospel  narrative ;  and  Josepfaus,  their  own 
htetpoan,  gives  substantially  the  same  view  of  their  character. 
They  were  wicked  men,  armed  with  power,  plethoric  with  tradi- 
tions, and  fully  comioitted  mi^ainst  Jesiis  in  th^  very  commence- 
ment of  his  ministry,  for  causes  to  be  named  in  the  sequel.  Their 
attitude**  made  it  exceedingly  difficult  for  the  Savior  to  convince 
them  that  he  was  the  Messiah,  by  any  species  of  evidence  he  saw 
fit  (o  produce;  and  then  their  known  position  had  great  effect  in 
neutraUzing  the  impression  of  his  ministry  dpon  the  popular  mind. 
^' Have  any  of  the  Pharisees  believed  on  him?"  was  a  potent  ar- 
gument in  that  age.  These  men  were  never  in  a  condition  to  be 
good  and  impartial  judg^es  of  Jesus  Christ ;  their  intellectual  energy 
was  exp'ended  at  an  enoroious  disadvantage  for  the  discovery  of 
truth.  They  be^an  their  career  against  Jesus  in  such  a  w^y,  that 
consistency  required  prop^ress ;  they  created  the  Necessity  for  every 
^cies  of  device  in  resisting  the  Messianic  evidence  ;  and  in  that 
resistance  they  deceived,  and  fatally  diverted  their  own  minds  from 
the  truth.  The  account  of  Dr.  Lightfoot,  in  reference  to  the  con- 
d«ct  of  "  the  faifliless  Jews,'^  at  a  subsequent  period,  furnishes  ah 
appropriate  commentary  upon  (he  spirit  of  the  Savior's  opponents, 
when  he  was  on  earth.  The  learned  author  observes,  that  they 
have  adopted  two  expedients  to  evade  '*  the  undeniable  force  and 
argument  x)f  Christ's  miracles."  First,  they  say,  *^That  the  Mes- 
siah,  when  he  came,  should  do  no  miracles  at  all.  *  This  position 
is  asserted  in  the  Talmud,  in  Sanhedrim,  in  that  famous  chapter 
called  <  Uelek,'  where  the  Gemarists^  do  speak'  exceeding  much 
concerning  the  Messiah,  and  about  his  coming ;  and  from  thence 
it  is  produced  by  Maimonides.  The  wretched  deceivers  having 
this  poor  shift  to  answer  to  all  the  miracles  that  Christ  did,  which 
indeed  were  infinite."  Secondly,  they  sav,  ^that  what  miracles 
Jesus  did,  he  did  them  by  the  power  of  tke  devil."  As,  "  the  Pha- 
risees said,  this  man  casteth  not  out  devils,  but  by  Beelzebub,  the 
prince  of  devils.,"     And  so  the  Talmudists,  in  the  treatise  Sabbath  j 
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^^  did  not  the  son  of  Satda  (so  they  title  our  Savior,  and  there  is 
a  blasphemy  in  it)  bring  sorceries  out  of  Egypt*'*  ^ 

From  this  sketch  of  the  state  of  the  Jewish  mind,  it  is  easy  to 
perceive  what  power  began  and  continued  the  opposition  to  Jesus 
Christ,  and  finally  made  it. successful  in  procuring  his  death*  His 
enemies  did  not  reject  him  with  a  calm  suid  pious  persuasion,  that 
he  was  indeed,  the  true  Messiah,  but  in  guilty  misapprehension  of 
his  person  and  mission.  They  had  sufficient  influence,  and  they 
so  managed  the  exertion  of  that  influence,  that  they  ^^aused  the 
nation,  as  such,  to  acquiesce  in  the  deed.  Themselves  in  a  Icuaaen- 
table  mistake,  they  became  ^^  blind  leaders,"  and  bad  more  power 
to  destroy,  than  had  the  friends  of  Jesus  to jpreserveu  This  false 
apprehension  appears  in  the  evangelical  Memoirs,  and  is  fully 
conceded,  to  the  Jews  by  the  Apostles.  <^  But  though  he  had  done 
so  many  miracles  before  them,  yet  they  believed  not  on  him."  In 
allusion  to  the  Jewish  persecution  of  bis  disciples  the  Savior  said, 
^'  And  these  things  will  they  do  linto  you,  because  they  have  not 
known .  the  Father,  nor  me."  Peter  concedes  the  same  point-^— 
^^  And  now,  brethren,  I  wot,  that  through  ignorance  ye  did  it,  as 
ilid  also  your  rulers."  To  the  same  effect  is  the  language  of  Paul ; 
^'  For  they  that  dwelL  at  Jerusalem  and  their  rulers,  because  they 
knew  him  not,  nor  yet  the  voices  of  the  prophets,  which  are  reaa 
every  Sabbath  day,  they  have  fulfilled  them  in  condemning  him." 
The  latter  Apostle  declares,  that  had  thby  known  him,  ^^  they 
would  not  have  crucified  the  Lord  of  glory."  A  sad  instance  of 
mental  obliquity !  The  people,  whose  prophets  had  for  ages  sung 
of  Christ,  under  the  influence  of  their  leaders  refuse  to  receive 
him,  when  he  comes !  To  this  there  were  many  honorable  ex- 
ceptions, yet  not  sufficient  to  destroy  the  national  character  of  the 
act.  The  Evangelical  charge  against  the  Jews  is  not,  that  they 
murdered  the  Messiah  knowing. him  to  be. such,  but  that  they  did 
it  in  a  state  of  guilty  ignorance,  for  which  the  evidence  furnished 
left  them  no  apology.  Their  leaders  and  doctors  were  at. the  head 
of  this  dreadful  enterprise:  and  at  last  the  people  became  willing 
to  say,  "  Crucify  him,  crucify  him."  ^'  His  blood  be  on  us  and  . 
on  our  children."  A  deed  so  appalling,  in  such  perfect  violation  of 
evidence  as  we  now  view  the  case,  deserves  further  consideration, 

IX.  The  Jews  entertained  some  expectations  in  regard  to  the 
Messiah,  which  they  failed  to  verify  in  the  person  of  Jesus.  It  is 
true,  that  many  of  the  prophecies  had  assigned  to  the  Messicdi  in- 
dications of  royalty  and  great  dignity.  He  was  to  be  a  King — to 
have,  a  kingdom-^-to  sit  on  the  throne  of  his  father  David — to  sub- 
due his  enemies — and  to  bis  kingdom  there  was  to  be  no  end.*  In 
this  aspect  the  prophetic  drapery  was  sublime — ^brilliantly  painted 
with  the  tokens  of  power.  The  phrase  so  often  occurring  in  the 
New  Testament,  "  The  kingdom  of  God,"  or,  "  The  kingdom  of 
>  ligbtfoot's  Works,  vol.  v.,  p.  968,  969. 
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heaven,^^  was  evidently  derived  from  the  style  of  Messianic  pro- 
phecy current  ih  the  Old  Testament.  Equally  true,  according  to 
the  words  of  prophecy,  was  it,  that  the  Messiah  was  to  be  a  man 
of  sorrows  and  acquainted  with  grief ;  in  some  respects  a  very 
humble  personage,  despised  atid  rejected  of  men.  If  he  were 
David's  Lord,  he  was  nevertheless  David's  son ;  and  as  son,  he 
was  predicted  as  "  a  root  out  of  a  dry  ground,^'  having  "  no  form 
nor  comeliness,^'  no  ^*  beauty,'^  or  worldly  attractions,  that  should 
lead  the  ambitious  and  carnal  to  "  desire  him.''  His  humble 
appearance,  his  passions  and  sufferings,  were  largely  the  themes 
bf  prophecy.  •  Extreme  humiliation  and  the  royalty  of  empire 
were  equally  visible  on  the  prophetic  canvas.  This  made  an 
apparent  contrariety,  which  the  exegesis  of  an  ambitious,  corrupt 
and  tumultuous  a]ge,  would  not  ble  likely  to  solve. 

At  the  time  In  which  Jesus  made  his  appearance^  the  Jews  had 
fixed  their  attention  upon  those  prophecies  which  felate  to  power 
and  triumph ;  they  seem  to  have  forgotten  those  other  prophecies, 
which  described  the  humble  condition  and  lowly  aspects  of  the 
Messiah.  This  period  of  Jewish  history  is  replete  ^ith  indications 
to  this  effect.  It  is  not  the  great  design  of  the  evangelists  to  set 
forth  this  fact,  yet  it  incidentally  appears  in  various  parts  of  their 
narrative.  Herod  the  Great  evidently  entertained  this  idea  of  the 
Messiah.  He  murdered  the  infants  of  Bethlehem,  hoping  in  the 
'destruction  to  involve  the  infant  King,  in  whdmhe  saw  a  temporal 
rival,  and  by  whom  he  feared  that  the  government  would  pass 
from  himself  and  his  family.  The  visit  of  the  Ma^  aroused  his 
attention;  "lie  was  troubled"  at  the  inquiry  of  the' wise  men, 
f^  Where  is  he  that  is  born  king  of  the  Jews  ?" — and  demanded  to 
be  instructed  on  the  question,  *' where  Christ  should  be  born.*' 
When  God  had  providentially  defeated  his  first  contrivance,  he 
causes  fhe  infants  of  Bethlehem  to  be  slain.  The  evangelist  does 
not  specify  the  motive  of  Herod  in  this  cruel  deed  ;  yet  the  motive 
is  perfectly  apparent.  His  design  was  to  destroy  a  supposed  rival, 
from  which  plainly  appears  the  interpretation  of  Messiafiic  pro- 
phecy current  in  his  own  mind.  The  popular  idea  on  this  subject 
frequently  shows  itself  in  the  course  of  the  Savior's  ministry. 
After  Jestis  had  miraculously  fed  the  five  thousand^  the  people, 
who  had  witnessed  the  miracle,  adopted  this  saying—"  This  is  of 
a  truth  thatTrophet  that  should  come  into  the  world.*'  John  in- 
forms us,  that  they  were  disposed  at  once  ta  "ocme  and  take  him 
by  force,  to  make  hima  king;"  and  that  the  Savior  evaded  their 
intenden  honor.  The  moment  they  think  of  Jesus  as  the  Messiah, 
that  moment  you  see  their  exposition  of  prophecy  in'  respect  to 
him.  The  shouts  and  honors,  attending  the  Savior's  triumphant 
entry  int»  Jerusalem,  were  unquestionably  occasioned  by  the  same 
view.  He  had  recently  wrought  the  miracle  of  raising  Lazarus. 
The  miracle  had  become  public,  and  produced  a  strong  impression 
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><stroiig,  that  the  chief  priests  intended  to  assassinate  Lazarus. 
Under  the  infljienoe  of  this  impression  the  people  go  oat  to  meet 
and  salute  their  kin^ ;  their  conceptions  of  him,  as  the  Messiah 
and  as  a  temporal  prmce,  are  simultaneous.  This  view  led  the 
mother  of  James  ;ind  John  to  prefer  the  ambitious  ^quest,  that  her 
two  sons  might  be  prime  ministers  in  his  kingdom,  the  one  sittii^ 
on  his  right  hand  and  the  other  09  his  left.  The  disciples  them- 
selves were  Jews ;  their  original  ideas  on  this  subject  were  atrictly 
Jewish ;  though  they  attended  upon  the  ministry  of  Christ,  the^ 
long  cherished  the  prevailing  interpretation  of  thje  age.  -This 
explaiiis  the  slowne^  n>f  their  minds  to  understand  their  own 
teacher.  That  he  should  die^  that  be  should  be  cruoified  and  set 
at  naught  by  men  ;  these  ideas  did  not  compprt  with  their  concep- 
tions of  the  Messiah ;  and  hence  their  great  reluctance '  to  receive 
them,  though  Jesus  oiften  told  them  of  th^se  things.  His  death 
for  the  time  extinguished  their  worldly  expectations ;  his  resur- 
rection revives  tKetUj  and  they  are  ready  to  say,  **Lord,  wik 
thou  at  this  time  restore  a^in  the  kingdom  to  Israel  ?"  These 
incidental  facts  manifest  with  great  distinctness  the  existing  faith 
of  the  Jewish  nation  in  respect  to  the  Messiah.  Those  false 
Christs,  of  whom  Josephus  gives  us  an  account,  sought  to  embody 
in  themselves  the  current  idea ;  they  promised  to  be  temporal  de^ 
liverers,  such  as  the  Jews  were  anxiously  expecting. 

,  In  regard  to  the  particular  things  the  Jews  had  expected  to  wit^ 
ness  \xi  their  Messianic  kin^.  Dr.  Lightfc^ot  makes  the  following 
statement :  ^^  1.  From  Messias  they  expected  pomp  and  stateli- 
ness,  a  royal  and  victorious  kingdom.  2.  From  Messias  they  ex- 
pected an  advancing  ahd  heightening  the  rites  of  Moses.  3.  B^ 
the  Messias  they  expected  to  oe  redeemed  and  delivered  from  their 
subjection  to  the  Roman  yoke.  4.  By  the  Messias  they  expected 
that  the  Gren tiles  should  be  subdued,  trod  under  their  feet  and 
destroyed."—  (Lightfoot's  Works,  vol. vj., p.  365-366.')  The  Mes- 
siah as  kin^  was  to  be  their  king,  for  their  special  adfvanta^  and 
glory,  and  in  opposition  to  ^e  rest  of  the  world.  The  teaching  of 
the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  in  regard  to  atonement  for  sin,  justi^ 
iication,  and  spiritual  salvation,  by  the  Messiah,  had  become  obso- 
lete in  the  ^th  of  the  nation.  The  Messiah  was  seen  only  as  a 
Seat  and  triumphant  Jewish  prince  and  leader,*  making  the  nation 
ustrious  and  powerful  by  his  own  wisdom  and  power.  This  in- 
terpretation of  Messianic  prophecy  also  had  special  charms  with 
the  Jews  at  this  period.  They  were  a  pi^oud  people,  accustomed 
to  despise  the  other  nations  of  the  earth ;  yet  they  were  in  a  state 
of  vassalage  and  subjection  to  the  Roman  government.  This  hum- 
bled their  pride,  deeply  mortified  their  national  feelings,,  made 
them  discontented  and  restless.  As  a  people,  they.bad  no  love  for 
Csesar.  The  Ro«ians  also  in  their  administration  wefe  not  care- 
ful to  accommodate  the  prejudices  and  couoiUate  the  feelings  of  (he 
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nation*  Their  govemmeiit  was  purely  one  of  pow^r.  .  It  o(bn 
interfered  with  the  sacred  Ihin^  of  the  Jews;  very  materially 
abridged  their  rights ;  subjected  them  to  oneroos  and  offensive 
taxatioQSi;  and  very  often  the  procurators,  or  provincial  governors, 
were  cr^iel  apd  •  oppressive*  ~  TJbere  were  several  insurrections 
about,  the  time  of  Christ,  that  were  suppressed  by  the  Roman  arm ; 
the  elements  of  insuboiilination  were  rapidly  ripening,  and  at  last 
issued  in  that  terrible  conflict,  which  overthrew  the  nation  and  de- 
stroyed their  city.  In  this  state  of  aQairs  they  cherished  with  en- 
thusiastic interest  their  idea  of  the  Messianic  lining*  Their  religion, 
their  love  of  country,  their  national  pride,  their  passionate  hostility 
to  the  Romans,  their  exposition  of  prophecy,  even  their  vices  were 
all  coalescing  in  one  great  impression^  i.  e.  that  the  Messiah  would 
appear  as  a  temporal  prince,  break  the  Roman  yoke,  and  make 
thenv  a  powerful  nation.  Their  desperate  purpose  at  the  siege  of 
Jerusalem  was  fostered  and  kept  a]ive  by  this  illusive  hope. 

The  reader  surely  need  not  be  informed,  that  Jesus  of  Naaareth 
did  not  at  aU  answer  these  expectations.  Though  he  claimed  to 
be  the  Messiah^  and  gave  John's  ministry  and  his  own  miracles  as 
proof,  he  was  not  such,  a  Messiah  as  the  Jews  had  anticipated. 
In  his  appearance  he  was  an  humble  persopage ;  plainly  attired ; 
^'ithout  any.  of  the  usual  marks  of  royal  ^ndeur.  His  immediate 
attendants  were  from  the  lower  walks  m  life.  Nothing  was  ob- 
^^rvable  in  him,  which  sympathized  withearthly  thrones,  or  pointed 
to  national  conquest.  Can  he,  such  a  being,  this  humble  son  of 
Mary,  the  carpenter's  son ;  can  he  be  the  Messiah  1  The  natural 
response  of  the  Jewish  nation,  as  then  educated,  was  in  the  nega- 
tive. '  Look  atiiim — see  his  family  connexions ;  behold  his  friends 
—see  his  poverty  ;  surely  this  id  not  the  Prince  and  Redeemer  of 
Israel,  whom  we  had '  expected  to  see.  Yes ; — but  look  again  : 
What  mean  those  signs  and  wonders  ,of  his  public  ministry  ?  the 
curing  of  the  sick,  the  raising  of  the  dead,  the  casting  out  of  devils, 
the  feeding  of  five  thousand,  the  hushing  of.  the  storm  ?  What 
shall  we  say  to  these  things  1  This  looks  somewhat  as  if  the^.Mes- 
siah  had  come,  or  was  alK>ut  to  come.  There  must  be  something 
in  all  this.  Perhaps  he  is  the  very  Messiah :  let  us  assume  it,  and 
at  once  ndake  him  a  king.  In  more  than  one  instance  the  popular 
feeling  and  judgment  came  to  this  very  point,  when  Jesus,  had  he 
been  ambitious  olf  power,  could  have  turned  the  current  of  the 
nation  towards  himself,  and  all  the  .Scribes  and  Pharisees  in  the 
universe  could  not  have  prevented  this  result.  The  blessed  Savior, 
however,  declined  to  be  made  king  in  the  sense  they  intended ; 
he  frustrated  their  Messianic  expectations ;  he  did  not  do  what 
they  judged  he  bu^t  to  do,  were  he  in  truth  the  Messiah.  He 
was  not  such  a  Christ  as  they  vranted.  His^miraculeus  evidences 
bad  to  encounter  the  strong  and  powerful  prejudice  of  false  opi- 
nions, which  they  failed  to  correct    He  was  not  rejected,  because 
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he  wrought  miracles^  but  for  other  reasons,  which  the  miracles  did 
not  overcome. 

The  history  of  Jesus  in  connexion  with  the/Jews,  as  a  people, 
presents  a  very  Angular  scene.  He  did  not  answer  their  ejtpecta- 
tions  in  his  appearance  ;  yet  when  his  wisdom  and  miracles  tri- 
umphed over  this  obstacle,  and  they  were  inclined  to  crown  him 
as  king,  then  he  declined  the  proffered  honor ;  and  here  again  he 
disappointed  them.  They  were  astonished,  wondered^  and  wer» 
offended.  The  nation  was  moved j  everybody  beard  of  Jesus; 
every  mind  was  more  or  less  at  work  about  him  ;  he  was  indeed  a 
strange  and  mysterious  problem  in  the  view  of  that  age.  The 
hope  of  relief  inl  some,  curiosity  in  others,  and  watchful  malignity 
in^  still  others,  kept  him  in  constant  contact  with  the  national  mind. 
The  final  aspect  of  that  mind  resulted  from  a  composition  of  moral 
forces,  in  ^hich  the  rejecting  force  became  prevalent^  though  he 
had  done  so  many  miracles  before  his  countrymen  according  to  the 
flesh.''  This  result  was  not  attained  without  difficulty,  without  a 
struggle  between  truth  and  error,  between  light  and  darkness; 

X.  Finally,  great  offence  was  taken  to  the  character  of  the  Sa* 
vior's  doctrinal  ministry.  Whoever  conceives  of  Jesus  as  a  silent 
and  august  worker  W  miracles,  saying  nothing,  uttering  no  doo« 
trines,  does  not  see  the  case  as  it  was^  or  as  the  Jews  themselves 
saw  it.  He  taught  the  people ;  he  commented  on  the  religion  and 
morals  of  the  age.  His  ministry  of  preaching  and  that  of  miracles 
were  synchronal ;  and  both  extended  over  the  period  of  about 
three  years.  We  learn  from  Luke,  that  Jesus  "  b^an  to  be  about 
thirty  years  of  age'^  at  the  time  of  his  baptism ;  and  by  the  number 
of  Jewish  passovers  mentioned  in  the  Grospel  of  John,  we  estimate 
the  extension  of  his  ministry  from  the  time  of  his  baptism.  John 
has  stated  certainly  three,  and  probably  four  passovers.  ff  the  for-' 
mer  be  the  true  number,  then  the  puolic  life  of  Jesus  lasted  less 
than  three  years  ;  if  the  latter,  then\it  somewhat  exceeded  three 
years.  During  this  period  he  was  in  all  parts  of  Palestine,  and 
in  frequent  contact  with  all  classes  and  varieties  of  mind.  He  was 
greatly  devojted  to  the  work  of  teaching ;  he  pursued  it  with  un- 
wearied constancy  to  the  day  of  his  death.  He  had  lio  public  hall 
in  which  he  gave  his  lectures — no  digested  and  uniform  outline  of 
instruction.  He  spake  readily  and  treely-^taught  anywhere  and 
every  where-^taught  whomsoever  he  met,  sometimes  one,  and  some- 
times thousands.  He  seems  never  to  have  wanted  for  hearers  of  some 
kind.  Jesus  then  was  a  teacher ;  so  he  appeared,  and  so  he  was. 
A  very  large  part  of  his  memoirs  is  devoted  to  a  recital  of  bis  dis- 
courses. '  '  >  . 
'  It  certainly  is  no  unusual  phenomenon  for  a  teacher'to  offend  his 
age,  and  provoke  intense  excitement  against  himself  by  his  doctrines. 
Jesus  of  Nazareth  is  a  Very  striking  example  to  this  effect.  The 
least  attention  to  the  gospels  will  show  any  one,  that  great  offence 
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was  taken  at  times,  and  indeed,  generally  taken  to  the  contents  of 
bis  ministry*  Even  bis  disciples  could  not  always  endure  wKat 
be  said ;-  and  sometimes  his  apparent  admirers  turned  back  and 
left  bim,  greatly  displeased  with  his  preaching.  As  a  whole,  in 
respect  to  other  minds,  the  Savipr's  preaching  is  much  more  dis- 
tinguished for  resistance  than  acceptance.  This  great  fact  lies 
upon  the  very  surface  of  the  gospel  nistory,  and  must  be  apparent 
t»  every  student  of  the  Bible,  As  a  mere  preacher,  Jesus  was  not 
very  successful  with  the  Jewish  people.  There  were  then,  some 
*  peculiarities  in  the  ministry  of  Christ,  which  made  it  offensive  and 
him  offensive  to  the  men  of  this  age.  What  were  those  peculiari- 
ties ?  It  will  be  sufficient  for  my  purpose  to  advert  to  three  parti- 
culars* 

1.  In  the  first  place,  the  character  of  his  moral  exegesis,  or  the 
type  of  ethics  he  taught,  gave  great  offence.     The  religions  mo- 
rality existing  among  the  Jews  when  Christ  came,  formed  an  ex- 
ceedingly corrupt  system.     The  prevalent  theory  of  the  age'was, 
that  moral  qualities  pertained  t6  the  outward  act,,  without  reference 
to  the  inward  state  and  motives  of  the  mind.     The  result  was, 
*     that  thespiritual  purport  and  intent  of  the  divine  law  were  virtually 
set  aside.    From  this  proceeded  another,  i.  e.  the  religion  of  the 
nation  became  a  religion  of  mere  forms,  of  outward  observances, 
in  which  consisted  mainly  the  piety  of  Jadaism.     The  number  of 
'     these  forms  had  been  greatly  increased  by. the  traditions  of  the 
fathers.     With  th^  Pharisees  these  unwritten  '^  traditions  were 
equid  in  authoritjr  to  the  Word  of  God  ;  they  were  taught  as  a  part 
of  divine  revelation;  and  to  them  both  priest  and  people  were 
alike  devoted.  '  The  observances  of  the  temple  worships  the 
merely  ritual  sanctity  of  the  Sabbath,'  the  holy  washings,  indeed  all 
Ibe  punctilios  of  an  outward  religion,  were  in  great  repute  among 
the  Jews.     Their  nice  particularity  in,  these  respects  made  them 
self-righteous.     Their  conception  of  themselves,  as  the  peculiar 
people  of  God,  as  the  desce^idants^of  a  sacred  ancestry  with  Abra- 
nam  at  its  head,  and  Moses  for  a  distinguished  lawgiver,  united 
bigotry  with   corruption.     Their  teachers  were  as  bad  as  their 
doctrines,  blind  leaders  of  the  blind;  straining  at  a  gnat  and  swal- 
lowing a  camel ;  in  general  they  were  a  set  of  depraved  hypocqtes, 
full  of  cunning  and  artifice>  sitting  in  Moses'  seat,  binding  heavy 
burdens  for  others  to  carry,  devouring  widows'  houses,  for  a  pre- 
tence making  long  prayers,  clothed  in  the  robes  of  sanctity. 
True  piety,  as  an  institute  for  the  affections  towards  God  and  man, 
as  described  in  their  own  Scriptures,  as  Containing  the  elements  of 
real  holiness,  was  almost  extinct ;  and  yet  the  nation  was  very 
religious ;  its  ceremonial  and  traditional  purity  was  at  its  zenith. 
Papacy  in  its  very  worst  days  was  not  a  greater  departure  from 
true  religion,  than  was  Judaism  when  Christ  was  on  the  earth. 
The  Jewish  Church  was  in  an  apostate  condition,  honoring  God 
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\¥ith  tbetr  lips  when  their  heart  wa^  fer  from  him.  The  evan- 
gelists did  not  compose  their  narrative  to  transmit  to  posterity  the 
corruptions  of  thid  period,  neither  do  they  show  any  plan  to  use 
them  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  the  ilUtreatment  of  their  Lord. 
The  facts  were  so  connected  with  what  they  proposed  to  narrate, 
that  they  could  not  separate  the  two.  Their  exceeding  brevity 
subjects  us  to  the  necessity  (tf  jclose  study,  in  order  to  apprehend 
the  terrible  picture  iJaey  have  inctdeutally  drawn.  This  cprrup* 
tioD  w€LS  so  great,  ,the  case  of  Judaiscti  was  so  hopeless,  that  it  was 
past  recovery.  In  view  of  it  the  Savior  predicted  the  subversion 
and  overthrow  of  the  Jewish  Church:  ^^The  kingdom  of  God 
shall  be  taken  from  you,  and  given  to  a  nktion  bringing  forth  the 
fruits  thereof.'^  The  fall  and  stibsequent  fate  of  this  people  have 
invested  this  prophecy  with  all  the  stern  truthfulness  of  history. 

It  should  be  recollected,  that  the  Savior's  entire  ministry, 
both  of  preaching  and  of  miracles,  was  expended  upon  this  theatre 
of  professed  piety,  but  of  varied  and  appalling  depravity.  In  his 
teaching  he  freefy  Jind  without  any  disguise  assailed  the  current 
religion,  of  the  age,  pronouncing  it  to  be  false,  abhorrent  to  God, 
containing  no  true  and  acceptable,  worship  of  the  Supreme  Being, 
a  departure  from  the  scope  and  spirit  of  the  Jewish  Scriptures. 
He  attacked  their  carnal  interpretations,  glosses,  and  perversions 
of  the  law ;  attributed  to  them  the  grossest  ignorance  of  the  God 
of  Israel,  of  the  nature  and  purport  of  bis  economy.  His  attack 
was  pointed — ^without  fear  or  favor  5 — ^it  doubtless  appeared  ex- 
ceedingly severe ;  it  sometimes  threw  the  masses  into  a  spasm  of 
anger,  and  caused  them  to*  gnash  their  teeth^  and  drive  the  Lord 
Jesus  from  their  presence,  and  even  purpose  his  deatlt;  it  kept  the 
Scribes  and  Phansees,  the  paragons  and  guides,  in  a  perfect  rage. 
He  called  on  the  people  to  repent,  to  purify  their  hearts  and  not 
their  garafients ;  by  parables  and  didai^ic  instructions  he  taught 
them,  that  thpy  must  have  a  better  riffhteeusness,  or  they  should 
all  b^  lost  in  bell  together.  Some  of  his  discourses  were  marked 
with  the  most  withering  rebuke;  and  his  colloquial  rejoinders 
often  cut  like  a  two*edged  sword.  He  turned  the  teaching  of  the 
prpphets,  and  of  Moses,  and  the  example  of  Abraham,  against  the 
religion  of  the  age ;  and  as  for  the  miffhty  pyramid  of  vei^eri^le 
traditions^  he  swept  it  to  the^ground  witn  a  single  blow.  Hie  dealt 
plainly  with  that  perverse  generation,  and  drew  out  the  violent 
reactions  of  unsubdued  depravity.  His  speech  was  so  much  to 
the  point,  that  it  was  difficult  for  his  bearers,  to  remain  in  an 
equivocal  position ;  they  must  either  repent,  or  be  offended.  It  is 
true,  that  many  had  sufficient  xliscrimination  to  perceive  his  wis- 
dom ;  that  some  wondered  at  the  <<  gracious  words"  which  be 
uttered ;  that  some  thought,  ^^never  man  spake  like  this  man  ^' 
that  a^ll  felt  that  thera  was  something  remarkable  and  unusual  in 
hi£t  sayings.    Neither  friends  ncnr  foes  regarded  him  as  a  common 
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teacher.  Yet  his  preaching  was  too  plain,  pungent,  and  severe,  on 
its  own  account,  to  be  universally  popular,  either  with  the  people, 
or  the  polluted  conservators  of  a  corrupt  Church.  In  the  absence 
of  his  miracles,  the  common  people  would  not  have  tolerated  hit 
ministry  of  the  Word.  The  aittcntion  which  his  miracles  gave 
him,  contributed  to  mortify  and  arouse  more  deeply  the  jealousy 
o£-the  Jewish  doctors ;  for  bad  he  been  some  obscure  peasant,  these 
Church  di^itaries  would  not  have  condescended  to  uotice  him. 

The  purity  of  the  Savior's  doctrinfw  in  opposition  to  the  impor 
rity  of  the  times  and  the  men  of  the  times,  should  therefore  be 
ireU  considered,  if  we  would  understand  the  events  of  this  age. 
He  offered  no  worldly  attractions  to  gain  followers ;  he  pretended 
no  bribe  to.  charm  the  sympathies  of  >  vice ;  the  rich  and  the  poor 
were  alike  common  in  his  view;  publicans  and  harlots  were  as 
much  the  creatures  of  God  as  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  and 
vastly  more  likely  to  enter  the  kinedom  of  heaven ;  the  despised 
Sfamaritans  were  as  good  as  the  Jews.  The  entire  tode  of  ^^e 
Savior's  morality,  boUi  as  he  lived  it  and  Caught  it,  was  in  conflict 
with  Judaism,  theoretical  and  practical.  To  this  fact  we  assign  no 
inconsiderable  influence  in  dtusing  the  ofiensiveness  of  Jesus,  and 
procuring  his  rejection.  It  is  the  history  of  depravity  to  find  fauk 
with  truth  that  condemns  it ;  andaim  its  shaft  at  the  bearer  of 
that  truth.  This  feature  is  never  more  marked,  than  when  cor- 
rui>tion  is  sanctified  by  religious  titles,  and  barricaded  -\^th  ecclesi- 
astical organizations.  Then  you  have  the  strength  of  depravity 
added  to  the  strength  of  bigotry,  and  a  perverted  intellect  minis- 
tering to  bo^ ;  and  the  moment  you  touch  the  mass,  you  may 
look  ibr  the  strangest  phenomena  which  ever  appear  in  the  history 
of  human  natnre.  The  Son  of  Man  had  to  deal  with  such  a  fiear- 
ful compound;  be  shone  upon  it,  revealing  its  deformity  3  and  all 
its  pestilential  and  angry  elements  were  put  in  motion  against  hinu 
There iras  real  anger,  rage,  and  passion;  deep-.seated  ofiiBiiGe  at 
his  morality,  truthful  and  sublime,  but  terribly  cond^mnatcHry  in 
reference  to  the  great  proportion  of  those  v?ho  heard  ^im«  He  re- 
produced God's  orthodoxy; — and  lie  fell,  the  victim  of  violence, 
yet,  as  the  captain  of  our  ssdvation,  made  ^  perfect  through  mxtkx- 
mgs.^' 

2.  In  the  second  place,  the  Savior  was  direct,  personal,  and 
justly  severe  in  his  denunciations  against  the  religious  teachers  of 
that  corrupt  age.  In  tins  remark  I  allude  to  the  Scribes,  die  Pha- 
risees, the  priests,  the  men  who  held  the  censer,  made  the  ofierings 
won  Jewish  ahars,  and  superintended  the  interests  and  concenis 
of  die  Church*  The  severest  part  of  hi3  preaching  was  turned 
against  these  persons.  He  mamed  them  out  as  a  class,  and  de* 
nouncU  (he  wrath  of  Qod  upon  them.  This  he  did  in  their  pre- 
sence  and  in  their  absence.  Many  of  his  parables  vrere  fer  their 
heMring  and  profit ;  and  they  mlderstood  themselves  to  be  mewii. 
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He  portrayed  their  ehaiacter  under  the  category  of  hypocrisy  en- 
Y^OLomed  with  the  poison  of  the  viper ;  and  let  fall  on  their  ears 
the  death-knell  of  their  hopes,  crying:  "  Woe  !  woe!  unto  you, 
Scribes  and  Pharisees,  hypocrites  P*  He  pierced  with  the  sharp 
arrows  <tf  truth  th^ir  official  dignity,  and  rent  their  pontifical  robes, 
as  it  seemed  to  them,  with  a  ruthless,  but  in  truth  with  a  fa^Mul 
hand.  These  were  the  men,  who  were  contributing  more  than 
any  others  to  the  corruption  of  the  times.  This  fact  the  Savior 
was  wise  to  perceive ;  he  knew  with  perfect  accuracy  the  state  erf 
things ;  he  saw  the  nation  hastening  to  its  ruin  under  the  influence 
of  bad  leaders  ;  and  as  the  Great  Prophet  he  sounded  the  last  loud 
tocsin  of  alarm.  He  had  a  right  to  speak  as  he  did  ;  it  was  tbe 
truth,  and  he  knew  it.  It  required  the  yvisdom,  and  excellence, 
and  authority  of  such  a  being  as  the  Lord  Jesus  to  do  justice  tq 
these  men,  both  for  their  instruction  and  that  of  after  ages.  *  They 
did  not  repent  as  a  body  of  men,  but  were  greatly  offended ;  their 
passions  were  kindled  -,  they  addressed  their  united  power  to  the 
work  of  destroying  Jesus ;  were  the  authors  of  the  movement^ 
which  at  last  brought  him  to  the  cross.  They  adopted  an  ofder, 
that  if  any  on^  confessed  Jesus  as  the  Christ,  he  should  be  put 
out  of  the  synagogue.  They  kept  some  of  their  emissaries  almost 
constantly  upon  the  Savior's  path ;  they  sought  to  entrap  him ) 
seized  upon  every  act,  or  word,  which  could  by  any  possible  con^ 
struction,  be  turned  to  his  disadvantage  ;  they  left  nO  stone  un- 
ed,  until  4hey  had  secured  the  tragedy  of  the  crucifixion.  To'accom^ 
plish  this  appears  to  have  been  their  great  work  during  the  passover 
week,  in  which  the  Savior  suffered.  They  acted,  as  we  can  easily 
imagine  that  wicked  men  would  act,  condemned  by  truth,  smart- 
ing under  reproof  they  knew  to  be  just,  and  y«t  determined  not  to 
repent  and  reform  their  lives.  Poor  judges  were  tfaey  of  Jesus 
Christ,  with  such  violence  of  passion  and  wickedness  of  heart: 
Eminently  did  they  put  out  their  own  eyes,  and  hate  the  light, 
"  because  their  deeds  were  evil.'' .  Their  state  of  feeling  kept  all 
their  philosophy^in  motion  to  obliterate  the  miraculous  credentials 
of  him,  whom  they  hated.  To  be  taught,  and  so  signally  con- 
demned, by  the  carpenter's  son — ^this  was  too  much  for  the  Jewish- 
doctors.  They  were  the  teachers  of  Israel ;  they  understood  the 
law,  and  the  prophets,  and  the  traditions;  and  had  no  idea  of 
having  such  a  Messiah  as  Jesus  appeared  to  be.*  What  tbou^ 
he  does  perform  many  miracles  1  Who  cares  for  that  1  The  GJod 
of  Israel  is  «ot  in  it.  Beelzebub,  the  prince  of  devils,  the  lord  of 
idols,  is  helping  Jesus,  that  he  may  seduce  the  nation.  Dr.  Li^ht^ 
foot  ii^forms  us,  t^tthe  Jewish  Talmudists,  taught  on  this  subj^ict 
by  their  fathers,  declare,  "  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  oar  Lord,  was 
a  maeician,  a  broacher  of  strange  and  wicked  worship ;  and  one 
that  aid  miracles  by  the  power  of  the  devil,  to  beget  hi3  worship 
the  greater  belief  and  honor."    ^<  Among  all  the  deiils  they  et- 
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t€emed  that  devil  the  worst,  the  foulest,  and,  as  it  were,  the 
prince  of  the  rest,  who  ruled  over  ^he  idols,  and  by  Whom  oracles 
and  miracles  were  givejn  forth  amon^  the  heathens  and  idolators. 
And  they  were  of  this  opinion  for  this  reason-'-because  they  held 
idolatry  above  all  other  things  chiefly  wicked  and  abominable,  and 
to  \m  the  prince  and  head  of  evil.  This  demon  they  called  ^  Baal- 
zebul'  (or  Beelzebub),  not  so  much  by  a  proper  name,  as  by  one 
more  general  and  common ;  as  much  as  to  say  the  ^  Lord  of  Idol- 
atry 5'  the  worst  devil  and  the  worst  thing;  atid  they  called  him 
*the  prince  of  devils,*  because  idolatty  is  the  prince,  or  chief  of 
wict'dness.'^*  These  passages  shed  light  \ipon  the  manner  in 
which  the  Jewish  rabbles  and  doctors  expounded  the  origin  of  the 
Savior's  miracles.  They  w^re  not  prepared  to  attribute  them  to 
tbe  God  of  [srael ;  and  thus  fe^  their  force,  as  a  moral  argument 
demanding  their  reception  of  the  visible  worker..  They  so  hated 
this  worker,  because  his  preaching  so  thoroughly  condemned  them 
and  aroused  their  depraved  passions,  that  they  could  more  readily 
tee  in  Jesus  the  aid  of  the  **  prince  of  devils,"  than  the  authoritative 
presence  of  the  true  God.  Where  there  was  so  much  sin  and  in- 
tense enmity  against  Jesus,  there  were  not  waAting  intellectual 
devices  to  neutralize  the  claims  of  the  Son  of  Man*'  It  was  truly 
ft  hard  case  for  them  to  solve ;  yet  they  preferred  to  solve  it,  rather 
than  believe  on  him^ 

3.  In  the  third  place,  Jesus  assumed  and  taught  certain  things  in 
regard  to  himself,  which  were  grounds  of  oflbnce  to  the  Jews*  The 
Christian  is  prepared  to  concede  that  no  inspired  man,  no  mere 
prophet  ever  spake  of  himself,  as  did  Jesus  Christ.  There  is  a 
peculiarity  here,  for  which  we  in  vain' seek  a  parallel  in  other  parts 
of  the  Bible*     What  is  this  peculiarity  ? 

Thpugh  Jesus  Christ  appeared  as  a  man,  spake  as  a  man  with 
human  lips,  it  is  perfectly  certain  th^t,  on  repeated  occasions,  the 
Jews  understood  him  as  asserting  a  divine  character,  prerogatives, 
and  attributes  for  himself,  to  an  extent  that  involved  his  equality 
with  Ood,  that  made  him  Ood  in  nature  as  well  as  Messiah  in 
functions.  Jesus  knew  that  this  construction  was  placed  upon  his 
words ;  and  he  permitted  his  language  to  be  taken  in  the  sense  af- 
fixed to  it  by  his  Jewish  hearers.:  His  Apostles  entertained  the 
same  idea,  and  preached  it  as  a  part  of  the  Grospel  system.  He 
aecepted  from  many  persons  the  expressions  of  divine  homage 
without  any  marks  of  disapprobation,  or  correction.  Matt.  8:2; 
9 :  18 ;  1& :  25 ;  28 :  9,  17 ;  John,  20 :  28.  In  this  respect,  how  ^ 
unlike  the  conduct  of  their.  Lord  and  Master,  was  that  of  Paul  and* 
Barnabas  at  Lystra;  Acts  .14 :  11-18.  He  professed  to  exercise 
the  divine  prerogative  of  forgiving  sins ;  and  when  certain  scribes 
imputed  to  him  the  crime  of  blasphemy,  inquiring,  **  who  can  for- 
give sins  but  God  only IV  Jesus  atones  wrought  a  miracle  to  con- 
»  Liglltfooft*«  Works,  vol.  li,  pp.  186, 196. 
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inn  his  right  in  the  premises.  Matt.  9  :  2^;  Murk  9 :  1-1^*^ 
He  spake  of  his  existence  as  being  prior  to  that  oi  Abrahan^  Md 
in  doing  so,  assumed  the  title  of  the  Lord  Jehovah^  /^  I  am  ;"  at 
which  the  Jews  were  ofiended,  and  toofr  up  ^^  slpnes  to  cast  at  bkn/'^ 
John  8  :  58-59.  He  again  W)ake  of  himself  ^nd  his  Father  as  be- 
ing *^  one."  This  immediately  aroused  the  Jewish  imputation  o) 
blasphemy,  and  the  purpose  to  stone  him,  according  to  the  law  oi 
Moses.  When  he  asked  the  Jews  why  they  purpoited  thus  to 
treat  him,  they  replied,  <^  for  a  good  work  we  stone  thee  not ;  bbt 
fbr  Uasphemy ,  and  becanscr  thou  being  a  man,  makest  thyself  Gdd/' 
John  10 :  30-33.  The  title,  *<  the  Son  of  God'?  was  a«propriateil 
by  Jesus  to  himself,  in  a  way  to  convey  to  his  Jewish  hirers  the 
iiul  belief,  that  he  meant  to  claim  equality  with  God. '  His  enemie^i 
accused  him  of  btasphemy  Imr  assuming  this  title ;  it  fbftned  the 
basis  of  the  charge  on  which  he  was  condemi^  before  tbe  Jewish 
Council.  Matt.  26 :  63-€6 ;  John  19 :  7^  It  is  as  certain  as  lan- 
^aee  can  make  an  idea,  that  Jesus  did  so  speak  9fiA  act  jis  to 
imply  and  assert,  that  he  was  a  divine  peipon.  This  is  lus  own 
testimony  with  regard  to-  himself.*  It  was  aolunderstood  by  firiends 
and  foes,  both  when  he  was  on  earih;  and  after  his  ascension  into 
heaven.  While  in  his  ministry,  as  reported  ki  the  evangettcal 
recofds,  you  see  a  man — you  as  {Plainly  see  a  God.  He  ataumes  to 
be  the  appropriate  object  of  religious  affections^-^terforms  miradea 
in  his  own  name — spei^  with  supreme  authority,  ^'  verily,  verily, 
(say  unto  you" — commands  men  to  love  him,  to  believe  on  him^ 
and  honor  him  even  as  they  honor  the  Fa^er — ^promises  to  dis- 
pense eternal  life  to  those  who  shaU  observe  his  preaept9*H^le* 
ol^res  that  he  will  raise  the  dead,  and  at  last  ^e  the  Supreme 
Judge  of  the  world.  He  made  no  secret  of  these  divine  aspects  ot 
himself ;  they  appeared  with  unmistakable  plainness.  The  great  * 
question,  ofltea  discussed  in  the  Christian  church,  who  was  Christ t-^ 
what  was  the  constittition  of  his  person  1^-was  a  question  with 
men,  when  he  was  on  earth ;  and  was  made  such  by  his  own  con* 
duct  and  language.  The  idea  of  his  divine  nature  started  with 
Jesus  himself,  not  with  his  disciples,  or  enemies ;  he  fostered  it; 
others  received  it  from  him ;  it  was  a  growing  idea  duriag  his  n^^ 
istry.  It  was  the  very  point  in  respept  to  which  he  was  interru- 
pted by  Caiaphas ;  on  that  solemn  occasien  he  aflirmed  it^  as  his 
judges  underotood,  and  as  he  knew  they  understood.  19h>«^ 
olker  causes  inflamed  tbe  pasrions  of  his  enemies,  and  made  them  * 
^zealous  to  procure  his  death,  this,  and  this  only,  was  the  ground 
'of  legal  accusation  before  his  Jewish.  Judges.  It  was  not  with 
Utem  a  new  idea*  at  this  moment ;  the  manner  in  which  th^  submit 
the  Question  to  Jesus  perfectly  implies,  that  ^y  already  under- 
stood what  he  claimed  for  himsem  Then:  abject  is  to  elicit  from 
him  a  confessioti,  that  he  mieht  be  condemned  as  a  blasj^emer 
upon  his  own  testuno^y.    The  Savior  knew  ikmr  object;  and 
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under  the  aokmaities  of  an  oath,  gate  the  yery  confession  they 
«&tfled.  *To  say  that  he  did  not  mean  tp  speak  as  he  was  under- 
atood^  is  Ike  most  sacrilegious  trifling.  Here  then^is  a  grand  pecu- 
iiarily  in  respect  to  the  min^ry  of  Christ ;  it  is  plain  and  palpable; 
whoever  reculs,  fre^^rom  tb^retical  bias,. cannot  fail  to  see  it. 

What  waa  the  relation  of  Jewish  opinioii  to  this  proposition  of 
the  Savior  1  The^r  understood  it.  What  did  they  think  of  it  ?  I 
answer;  their  Umtariamsm  caught  fire  at  this  peculiar  claim  of 
Jesus,  and  ended  in  the  chari^e  of  blaspbemy  against  the  <ilaimant 
Archbishop  Wbateley,  in  tis  ,'*  Kingdcyn  cl  Christ,"  has  very  jmto- 
perly  distinguished  between  the  Jewish  expectation  of  a  Messiah, 
and  the  vi^s  entertained  with  tegard^o  his  person.  -  It  is  very 
ifia^est,  thaitthe  Jews  expected  the  coming  of  the  Messiah.  They 
knew  vmj  well,  that  Jesus  reported  himself  td  the  nation  as  th^ 
Messiah*  But  were  they  accustomed  to  view  that  Messiah  as  in 
aoy  sense  a  divine  person  }  It  is  clear,  that  they  did  not  entertain 
this  view,  but  precisely  its  opposite.  .Their  Messianic  theory  led 
them  to  regard  Jesius  as  a  blasphemer,  arrogating  to  himself  divine 
attributes,  and  justly  J)unishablt  with  death,  under  ihe  statute  of 
Moses  against  Uaspheray ;  and  this,  not  simply  because  he  claimed 
to  be  the  Messiah^  but  because  he  superadded  a  supernatural  and 
divine  character^  IIm:  himself.  *Not  moro  did  his  lowliness  as  a  man 
o£knd  them,  tlnn  did  his  extraordinary  pretensions  as  God;  for  in 
neither  tespect  did  he  conform  to  the  popular  and  learned  theory 
of  the  age.  Neither  in  his  appearance,  nor  in  his  preaching  was 
he  the  Messiah  to  suit  the  conceptions  of  the  Jewish  people.  Their 
minds  foroKd  a  soil  nnprepitidus  for  the  reception  of  his  words* 
Had  they  gone  to  their  own  Scriptures,  they  might  have  corrected 
their  theory,  and  easily  have  answered  the  question,  how  Christ 
•  was  David's  son,  and  at  the  .same  time  Davicf  s  Lord.  This  they 
had  neither  the  wisdom^  nor  the  piety  to  do.  For  various  reasons, 
their  passions  were  aroused  ;  Jesus  must  in  some  way  be  destroyed ; 
his  miracles,  though  a  very  hard  problem  to  sojve,  are  not  sufficient 
to  make  his  words  credible,  when  both  his  appearance  and  hia 
wdrds  are  so  totally  opposed  to  the  true  Messiai^io  theory ;  he  must 
be  a  blasphemer  and  a  sinner;  it  is  more  easy  to  suppose  that  the 
prince  of  devils  helps' him,  than  that  the  God  of  .Israel  is  authenti- 
cating his  misaion. .  This  appears  to  be  the  style  of  logic  adopted 
by  his  Jewish  miwderers;  and  the  whole  nation  was  a  theatre 
snUed  to  give  power  to  such  thoughts,  and  in  the  same  ratio  impair 
the  force  of  the  Savior^s  miracles.  His  rejection,  in  these  oir««im- 
stances,  is  not  so  wonderful  in  view  of  second  causes,  as  at  first  it 
might  appear  to  be. 

It  series  to  complete  our  view  of  this  important  point  to  know, 
Aat  the  Jews,  as  a  people,  have  trodden  substantially  in  this  awful 
track  of  their  forefathers.  Though  scattered,  and  suffering  under 
the  providential  judgments  of  God,  th^  are  stiil  expecting  the 
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coming  of  the  Messiah ;  and  have  been  from  the  tim^s  of  Jesus  to 
the  present  hour.  What  is  the  present  posture  of  this  people  in 
respect  to  Jesus?  They  reject  him  as  an  impostor,  and  justify 
their  forefathers  for  putting  him  to  death  as  a  blasphemer.  Arch- 
bishop Whateley  has  given  us  the  language,  as  he  telb  us,  of 
*'  a  learned  modern  Jew"  on  this  subject,  whot  affirms  that  Jesus 
^'  falsely  demanded  faitii  in  himself  as  the  true  GU>d  of  Israel  ;^'  and 
adds  that  "  if  a  prophet,  or  even  the  Messiah  himself,  had  oflfered 
proof  of  his  divine  mission  by  miracles,  but  claimed  divinity,  he 
ought  to  be  put  to  death"  according  to  the  command  in  the  thir- 
teenth chap4r  of  Deuteronomy.' — From  this  passage  it  will 
be  perceived  that  this  learned  J^w  understands  Jesus  as  the  Apos- 
tles did,  as  orthodox  Christians  now  understand  him,  as  hii 
Jewish  forefathers  understood  him ;  and  for  this  reason  he  justi- 
fies the  act  of  the  Savior's  rejection  and  death.  In  the  article 
entitled  **the  Jews  and  their  Religion,"  drawn  up  by  the  "Rev. 
Isaac  Sesser,  pastor  of  the  Hebrew  Portuguese  congregation,  Phila- 
delphia," and  published  in  the  '^  Histoty  of  all  the  religious  de- 
nominations in  the  UnitedNStates,"  we  find  the  following  passa^ 
in  respect  to  the  Messiah :  "  The  Messiah  whom  we  expect  is 
not  to  be  a  God,  nor  a  part  of  the  Godhead,  nor  a  son  of  God  in 
any  sense  of  the  word ;  but  simply  a  man  eminently  endowed, 
like  Moses  and  the  prophets  in  the  da3rs  of  the  Bible,  to  work  out 
the  will  of  God  on  earth  in  all  that  the  prophets  have  predicted  of 
him."^  Here  again  ^we  see  the  purely  humanitarian  ^leory 
of  the  Jews  in  re^rd  to  the  Messiah,  evidently  intended  to 
be  placed  in  opposition  to  the  claims  of  Jesus  as  understood  by 
this  writer.  In  "  Greenleaf  on  the  Testimony  of  the  EvanM- 
lists,"  pp.  529-&32,  the  reader  will  find  the  comment  of  "  Mr.  Jo- 
seph Salvador,  a  pt^ysician  and  a  learned  Jew,"  upon  ^^the  trial 
and  condemnation  of  Jesus.'*  Speaking-  of  the  scene  which 
occurred  before  Caiaphas>  this  Jewish  defender  and  impugner  of 
Jesus,  remarks :  "  The  question  already  raised  among  the  people 
was  this :  has  Jesus  become  God  1  But  the  senate  having  ad- 
ju<;lged  that  Jesus,  son  of  Joseph,  born  at  Bethlehem,  had  proffaned 
the  name  of  Qod  by  usurping  it  to  Umself,  a  mere  citizen,  applied 
to  him  the  law  of  blasphetaiy,  and  the  law  in  the  13th  chapter  of 
Deuteronomy,  and  the  20th  verse  in  chapter  18th,  according  to 
which  every  prophet,  even  he  who  works  miracles,  must  be  pun- 
ished, when  he  speaks  of  a  God  unknown  to  the  Jews  and  their 
father^ :  the  capital  sentence  was  pronounced."  In  reference  to 
the  sentence  he  says  :  **  the  sentence  was  founded  upon  this  fact, 
that  he  had  unlawfully  arrogated  to  himself  the  title  of  Son  oi 
God.**  These  are  the  words  of  an  enemy  of  Jesus — ^a  Jewish  plea 
in  modem  times,  to  justify  the  murderers  of  cut  blessed  Savior. 
They  involve  the  same  construction  of  the  Savior's  claims,  as  that 
1  Whatelejr'B  Eiogdbm  of  Christ,  p.  14.  »  pp.  365,  8G6. 
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adopted  by  the  Sanhedrim  that  condemned  him.  By  a  stern  ne- 
cessity thia  is,  and  must  be,  the  Jewish  argument  for  rejecting 
Jesus  of  Nazareth.,  It  should  be  remembered  also,  that  this  plea 
is  by  no  means  an  invention  of  modem  Judaism.  As  it  was  used 
at  the  time  in  which  Jesus  suffered,  so  it  has  been  used  ever  since 
by  the  Judaietic  enemies  of  our  Lord.  The  nation,  has  holden  fast 
to  its  own  act-^perpetuated  its  own  deed — and  in  its  condition  has 
fulfilled  the  declaration  of  Moses,  that  Qod  would  require  it  of 
them,  if  they  should  refuse  to  hear  the  great  prophet.  The  Tal- 
mudists  never  call  Jesus  the  Christ,  the  Messiah.  In  their  dialect 
he  is  ^^  a  magician,  a  broi^cher  of  strange  and  wicked  worship ; 
one  that  did  miracles  by  the  power  of  the  devil,  to  beget  his  wor- 
ship the  greater  belief  and  honor.^*'  <<<Ben-Satda,^'  by  which 
they  mean  the  Christian's  Christ,  a  term  of  awful  reproach, 
^^J>rpught  magic  out.  of  Egypt  by  cuttiUj^s  which  he  made  in  his 
flesh.^'^  This  ^^  strange  and  wicked  worship,''  to  ^hich  this  refers, 
plainly  alludes  to  the  divine  claims  set  forth  by  Jesus^  when  he  was 
upoi^  earth,  am}  subsequently  preached  by  the  Apostles.  It  is  the 
comment  of  enemies,  showing  that  orthodox  Christians  have  cor- 
rectly underst0o4  their  Lord  and  Master,  fiuxtorf,  in  his  Talmudic 
Lexicon,  cites  a  curious  piece  of  Rabbinical  testimony,  admitting  the 
/iubornation  of  false  witnesses  against  Christ  before  his  crucifixion, 
and  describing  the  mode  :  ^'  Against  none,  of  those  guilty  of  deatji 
by  the  law  are  snares  to  be  laid,  except  against  one  that  has  en- 
deavored to  pervert  another  to  idolatry  and  strange  worship.  And 
it  is  thus  performed :  they  light  a  candle  in  an  inner  room,  and 

Elace  the  witnesses  in  an  outer,  so  that  they  may  see  him  and 
ear  his  voice,  without  his  seeing  them.'  And  so  they  did  to  the 
son  of  Satda  (Mary) ;  they  placed  men  privately  in  the  next  room 
to  witness  against  him,jnLud  (Jud  or  Judea),,and  hanged  him 
upon  the  cross  on  the  evening  of  the  passover.''*  What 
was  this  **  idolatry  and  strange  worship"  taught  by  him, 
contemptuously  styled  the  "Son  of  Satda,"  and  requirm^  the 
dubornQtion  of  false  witnesses  1  It  plainly  refers  io  the  claim  of 
Jesus,  that  he  was  the  "  Son  of  God," — a  title  understood  to  imply 
a  divine  nature,  and  so  understood  by  the  Sanhedrim,  and  by  their 
Rabbinical  apologists.  These  Jewish  testimonies  shed  valuable 
light  upon  the  gospel  account  of  the  issue  between  Jesus  and  the 
Sanhedrim.  It  was  a  great  question  about  the  nature,  the  consti> 
tution  of  his  person.  Who  was  he  1  He  answered  this  question,  ^ 
and  was  condenmed  for  the  answer. 

The  merits  of  this  question,  as  between  Jesus  and  the  Jews,  or 
between  the  Christian  and  the  Jew,  it  is  not  the  purpose  of  this 
article  to  consider.  It  would  be  easy  to  show,  that  the  divinity  of 
the  Messiah  was  clearly  taught  in  the  predictive  testimony  in  re- 

«    »  Lightfoot*8  Works,  vol.  xi.,  p.  106. 
*  For  this  paaaage  I  am  indebted  4o  Hal^s  Analyiis  ^CtmmcAofj,  vol  iii,  p.  909. 
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gard  to  him ;  and  that,  therefore,  Jesus  b^ing  the  true  Messiah^ 
claimed  no  more  than  he  ought,  according  to  the  prophets.  The 
miracles  he  wrought  were  such  as  to  assign  the  most  perfect  com- 
petency and  credibility  to  his  own  testimony)  though  not  so  viewed 
by  the  prejudiced  Jevrs.  The  miracles  subsequently  wrought  by 
the  Apostles  in  his  name,  and  the  fate  of  the  Jewish  nation,  are  to 
be  added  to  the  proof,  that  what  Jesus  said  of  himself  was  true. 
It  was  no  blasphemy  fc^r  him,  being  divine,  to  say  so.  He  knew 
his  own  nature,  and  was  competent  to  speak  of  it.  His  condem- 
nation upon  his  own  testimony,  is  placed  in  suck  A  relation  to  the 
constitution  of  his  person,  that  the  credibility  of  the  Christian 
religion  turns  upon  the  justness  of  his  claim.  To  make  him  sim- 
ply a  prophet,  an  extraordinary  human  teacher,  is  to  justify  the 
act  of  the  Jews  in  condemning  him,  and  make  a  prophet  of  God 
give  false  testimony.  Hence  the  divinity  of  Jesus  Christ  is  essen- 
tial to  the  credibility  of  the  Christian  religion.  How  any  sect  of 
religionists  can  assume  to  be  Christians,  profess  any  respeCt'for 
Jesus  as  a  teacher  of  truth,  place  any  confidence  in  his  words,  and 
yet  deny  his  divinity ;  this  is  one  of  those  mafvels  in  theology  I 
shall  not  undertake  to  explain.  It  is  a  fact  worthy  of  notice,  that 
the  Jews  denied,  in  respect  to  the  Messiah  of  prophetic  promise, 
what  the  different  species  of  *^  Unitarians"  now  deny  in  resp^t  to 
Jesus  Christ,  as  the  Messiah  of  gospet  history.  The  former, 
though  wrong,  are  far  morfe  consistent  than  the  latter.  They 
repudiate  Christianity  and  its  founder  in  ioto — an  awful  mistake — 
yet  having  the  consistency  of  error.  If  the  **  Unitarians^'  are 
right  now,  then>the  Jews  Were  right  eighteen  penturies  ago,  and 
are  still  right.  Both  agree  in  a  common  denial  :  both  are  offended 
with  a  common  affirmation.  That,  for  asserting  which  the  Jews 
rejected  and  condemned  the  Savior,  is  the  very  idea  which  modern 
Unitarianism  equally  denies,  while  it  professes  great  respect  for 
Jesus  Christmas  a  teacher,  and  assumes  to  be  a  true  expression  of 
the  Christianity  he  taught.  Its  inconsistency  in  this  respect  is 
glaring  and  painful.  The  condemnation  of  the  Lord  Jesus  is 
placed  in  such  historical  relations,  that  whoever  receives^  him  as 
an  infallible  teacher  of  irreproachable  character,  must  also  receive 
him  as  a  divine  person,  or  be  inconsistent  with  himself. 

With  a  single  explanation  I  shall  now  pause  in  these  observa- 
tions. The  death  of  the  Savior,  considered  as  an  atonement,  as 
woven  into  the  gospel  system  and  constituting  an  essential  part  of 
the  science  of  salvation,  it  has  iiot  heed  the  aim  of  thia  aKicle  to 
examine.  The  single  aspect,  which  has  given  shape  to  this  whole 
inquiry,  is  contained  in  the  title  :  ^^  Jesus  Christ  attested  by  mira- 
cles, and  yet  rejected  by  the  Jews.^'  This  is  primarily  an  aflair 
of  history;  and  in  this  light  purely,  we  have  endeavored  to  con- 
sider the  subject.  The  existence,  life,  doings^  sayings,  death, 
leaiurrectioB,  and  ascension  of  the  Savior,  are  matters  of  &:t,  events 
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in  a  wonderful  series ;  they  coostitute  historical  Christianity,  the 
**  kingdom  of  God"  evolved  in  the  facts  pertaining  to  the  great 
oracle  of  that  kingdom.  In  relation  to  human  belief,  the  historical 
precedes  the  doctrinal  parts  of  Christianity  ;  the  ''  Evangelicon'* 
(so  the  fathers  styled  the  gospel  memoirs)  is  necessarily  the  basis  of 
the  ^^  apostolicon"  of  the  New  Testaoi^Qt.  That  there  was  a  Jesus 
of  Nazareth,  who  appeared  on  earth,  a  true  original  of  which  the 
evangelical  narrative  is  a  transcript,  and  that  as  we  see  him  in 
this  narrative,  so  he  was  in  the  days  of  his  flesh  ;  these  are  points 
which  are  vital  in  the  faith  of  every  Christian.  He  is  set  before 
us  as  the  worker  of  miracles,  yet  as  rejected  by  tneii  with  the 
opportunity  of  seeing  and  knowing  these  miracles.  The  credibility 
€i  the  narrative,  considered  as  making  such  a  report,  has  formed 
the  field  of  the  previous  inquiry;  The  writer's  object  has  been,  not 
only  to  explain  the  fact  of  the  Messiah's  rejectioif  in  its  relation  to 
second  causes,  but  also. to  show,  that  there  are  no  sufficient  ete- 
iiients  of  improbability  to  invalidate  tbe  history  which  reports  the 
faet.  The  divine  intendment  in  the  Messiah's  mission ;  the  doc- 
trinal use  made  of  his  history ;  the  inspired  exposition  of  JesuB 
and  his  cross-^ese  wonders  form  the  immortal  garniture  of  the 
tiistory ;  and  for  them  we  more  appreciate  the  history,  and  for  the 
his|l>ry,  the  rtiore  appreciate  them.  In  their  light  we  can  the 
better  understand,  not  the  motives  of  tbe  Jews  in  rejecting  the 
Memah,  but  why  Jesus,  with  such  high  prerogatives,  such  awful 
powers,  such  infallible  knowledge,^  permitted  himself  to  be  thus 
treated.  These  sublime  aspects  of  the  history  present  to  us  its 
final  cause,  Jehovah's  purpose,  Ood's  economy  triumphing  over 
the  madness  of  men,  and  amid  the  fierce^  rage  of  wickedness, 
announcing  peace  and  pardon  in  the  ear  of  a  ruined  world.  Great 
and  lowly,  lovely  and  awful,  simple  and  mysterious  personage  is 
Jesus  Christ,  the  wonder  of  history,  the  Recleemer  of  men !  May 
we  see  him,  know  him,  love  him,  trust  him,  be  saved  by  him,  and 
dwell  with  him  for  ever  and  ever. 
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ARTICLE   IV- 
LIFE  AND  CHARACTER  OF  VOLTAIRE. 

B7  Bit.  SAMvmL  M.  Horuxf,  Eatt  Atoh, J¥.  T. 

Lives  of  Men  of  Letters  and  Science^  who  flourished,  in  the  time  rf 
George  IIL    By  Henry,  Lord  Brougham^  F«  R.  S.,  &c« 

The  life  of  Voltaire,  with  which  this  series  of  literary  portraits 
opens,  is  evidetitly  brought  forward  by  the  author  with  considera* 
ble  satisfaction*  He  expected  it  to  create  a. sensation,  both  ftmong 
the  friends  and  the  enemi^  of  revealed  religion.  He  accordingly 
undertakes  to  show  in  his  preface,  why  neither  class  should  uia 
fitult  with  him.  It  should  satisfy  the  latter^that  while  disapprove 
ing  Voltaire's  method  of  attacking  the  Gospel,  he  has  done  full 
justice  to  the  excellence  of  his  heart,  and  the  splendor  of  his  lite- 
rary merit.  The  former,  if  disposed  to  quarrel  with  the  biogra- 
pher's extreme  tenderness  towards  the  character  and  principles  of 
nis  subject,  should  be  mollified  at  observing  that  he  decidedly  coi>- 
demns  the  use  of  poisoned  shot  in  his  wartare  against  Christianity. 
If  after  this  any  sparks  of  dissatisfactipn  remain,. they  must  be 
wholly  extinguished  at  leamine  that,^^  with  powers  infinitely  below" 
those  of  Voltaire,  Rousseau,  and  Hume,  he  has  written  nearly  as  much, 
in  one  way  or  another,  for  reli^on,  as  thev  have  written  a^inst  it ; 
and  that  several  persons  have  intimate<j[  their  conversion  from  infi- 
del opinions,  by  reading  his  notes  and  Illustrations  of  Paley. 

Occupying  this  conspicuous  post  on  the  walls  of  Zion,  Lord 
Brougham  feels  epablecf  to  indulge  his  amiable  tendency  towards 
compfiment,  and  to  bestow  all  sorts  of  knightly  courtesies  on  his 
antagonists.  Voltaire,  16  be  sure,  had  his  failings,  but  he  also  had 
extraordinary  virtues.  /^  His  nature  was  open  and  ardent."  ^^  Jeal- 
ousy formed  no  part  df  his  character."  This,  by  the  way,  agrees 
but  indifferently  with  the  assertion  in  another  place,  that  <^  his  con- 
stant undervaluing  of  Rousseau's  genius  can  scarcely  be  ascribed 
to  anjrthing  but  jealousy,  if  not  of  his  talents,  yet  of  his  succoss." 
"  He  had  a  rooted  .horror  of  envy,  as  mean  and  degrading."  *^  He 
had  an  excellent  heart ;"  ^^  It  would  be  unjusi,  nay,  ungrateful,  ever 
to  forget  the  immense  obligations  under  which  he  has  laid  man- 
kind by  his  writings."  ^^  The  impression  which  this  great  genius  has 
left  will  remain ;  and  while  his  failings  are  forgotten,  and  the  influ- 
ence of  his  faults  corrected,  the  world,  wiser  and  better  because  he 
lived,  will  continue  still  to  celebrate  his  name." 

It  stinds  in  rather  singular  contrast  to  all  this,  the  hearty  good 
will  with  which  the  author,  a  Protestant  and  a  Christian,  comes 
down  upon  Luther  and  Calvin.    There  are  no  amiable  qualifying 
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phrases  here;  no  gentle  regrets  for  the  ^^  errors'^  and  "  failings''  of  the 
two  Reformers.  Courteous  after  the  manner  of  true  knighihood^ 
towards  his  enemy,  he  reserves  all  his  terrors  for  his  brethren. 
We  think  we  see  Great-heart  flourishing  a  graceful  salute  to  Giant 
Slay-good,  and  then  turning  round  to  apply  the  flat  of  his  sword  to 
the  shoulders  of  old  Honest.  The  one  Reformer  is  ^  a  fiery  zealot, 
who  has  outraged  all  taste  and  decorum  by  his  language ;"  ^^  whose 
coarseness  and  low  ribaldry  make  the  reading  of  nis  works  in 
many  places  disgusting,  in  not  a  few  offensive  to  common  decency*' 
fnothmg  of  which  is  true  we  suppose,  with  respect  to  Voltaire)  ; 
tne  other  is  ^^  a  gloomy  religious  persecutor  who  has  scamlalized  all 
humanity  by  his  cruelty.'*  These  severe  blo^^s  are  put  in,  we  pre- 
sume, by  way  of  caveaty  against  the  suspicion  of  too  decided  and 
unphilosophical  a  preference  for  Protestant  Christianity.  His 
Lordship  is  a  believer,  but  after  an  enlarged  and  liberal  fashion. 
He  disapproves  of  atheism ;  but  then,  you  observe,  he  looks  with 
great  contempt  on  the  Reformers.  Supposing  our  ipformation  limit- 
ed to  the  present  biography,  we  should  conclude  the  patriarch  o[ 
Femey  to  be  a  far  more  respectable  character  than  either  the  bigot 
or  the  persecutor  aforesaid.^  Happily,  however,  we  have  some 
other  means  of  forming  a  judgment.  The  Protestant  world,  with 
inconsiderable  exceptions,  is  agreed,  that  although,  standing  as  they 
did  on  the  edge, of  revived  civilizatioD,>a century  and  a  half  at  least 
before  Voltaire  was  bom,  Luther  and  Calvin  fell  into  mistakes 
which  better  views  of  truth  and  duty  repudiate  and  lament ;  yet 
they  performed  a  ministry  bearing  more  influentially  on  the  eman- 
cipation of  the  human  mind,  and  the  progress  of  society,  than  anj 
others  since  the  days  of  the  Apostles.  The  readers  of  the  Reposi- 
tory are  tolerably  familiar  with  the  title  which  the  leading  Reform- 
ers possess  to  the  admiration  and  gratitude  of  mankind.  With  the 
claims  of  Voltaire  thev  ma^  be  less  acquainted.  It  will  not  per- 
haps be  an  unacceptable  office,  therefore^  to  give  a  brief  view  of  the 
life  and  writings  of  this  distinguished  philosopher. 

The  life  of  Voltaire  extended  from  1694  to  1778— a  period  of 
eighty-four  years ;  coupling  the  reign  of  Louis  XTV.  nearly  with 
the  Revolution,  or  the  palmiest  days  of  the  French  monarchy  with 
its  downfall.  His  literary  life  reached,  with  the  exception  of  the 
first  few  years,  through  the  whole  of  this  long  period.  For  nearly 
seventy  years  he  was  an  author.  During  all  this  time,  plays, 
romances,  histories  and  historical  tracts,  controversy,  phik»sophyy 

Ketry,  miscellanies  in  immense  variety,  infidelity  in  solid  columns, 
sides  that  which  skirmishes  through  the  whole  body  of  his  works, 
ahd  a  perpetual  stream  of  correspondence,  flowed  with  astonishing 

>  One  would  almost  coticlnde,  were  It  possible,  from  the  character  of  Lord  Broiwh- 
am*8  criticism  on  the  Reformers,  aad  die  particalar  facts  he^cites  asainst  them,  that 
an  his  knowledge  of  the  subject  was  derived  from  the  chapters  in  Voltaire's  Essay. 
It  is  well  known  to  be  an  unfortunate  habit  of  his  Lordship*s  to  pronocmce  magiato- 
xiatly  on  the  basis  of  a  aomewhat  too  taperficial  knowladge  of /acts. 
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iietcility  £r»m  his  pen*  He  possessed  In  large  measure  the  national 
vivacity ;  he  had  an  acute,  penetrating,  restless  genius ;  and  he 
was  spurred  to  the  most  active  employment  oF  his  powers  by  two 
strong  sentiments — an  exorbitant  vanity,  and  a  passionate  hatred  of 
religion*  It  is  not  strange  then,  that  his  collected  works  shoul4 
mount  up  in  the  edition  to  which  Ijord  Bcougham  refers  to  seventy? 
five  volumes.* 

Out  of  this  huge  mils  we  shall  undertake  to  furnish  a  list  only 
of  the  author's  l^in^  works  against  religion*  They  possess  an 
interest  for  the  Christian,  resulting  from  the  vast  influence  for  evil 
they  have  exerted,  and  still  exert^  on  the  educated  mind  of  conti^ 
nentai  Europe.  Bisbt>p- Wilson  gives  the  A>llowing  estimate  oi 
the  diffusion  of  the  mischief:  <<  Between  1817  and  18^  the  t 
Paris  editions  of  Voltaire'^  works  amounted  to  1,^17,000  volumes. 
Supposing  the  same  iiumber  to  have  been  drculat^  4n  the  six  fol? 
lowiag  yeara,  and  twice  the  number  Ui  the  forty  preceding,  we  have 
a  total  of  six  millions  of  volumes  issued  Arpm  tbeJPans  press  only.'^ 
Few  of  these.  If  any,  circulate  in  this  country.  The  published 
infidelity  which  poisons  the  nunds  of  young  and  ignorant  persfmf 
ia  Enjglknd  and  America,  is  of  a  coarser  quality ;  the  malice  <tf ^ 
Voltaire  without  his  wit  and  l^sming.;  the  ribald  blasphemy  of  . 
Paine,  which  effects  its  end  by  the  tnere  eonfidente  of  it«  mockery  • 
and  assertioo ;  <f|r  the  stupid  and  reckless  -ialsehooib  of  Tayk>r» 
<^  the  Devil's  cAaplain.**  The  poison  of  Voltaire's  infidelity  is 
conveyed  in  a  sfyle  of  almost  unequalled  clearness  and  limpiicity ; 
with  a  vivacity  that  never  tires ;  and  an  apparent  gaiety  and  good 
kmnor  that,  except  in  bis  correspondence  wiih  his  ^^  brethren  in 
Beelaebuth,"  serves  to  disguise  his  unrelenti^^  hostility  to  the 
Gospel.  He  is  known,  however,  to  most  American  readers  only 
as  the  historian  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  the  author  of  the 
Henriade.  The  Philosophical  Dictionary  translatad,  circiilate») 
we  believe,  to  some  extent,  as  part  of  the  library  of  irreligion. 

The  histories  and  historical  miscellanies  of  Voltaire  are  all  alike' 

gervaded  by  a  vehement  spirit  of  literary  and  religious  scepticism.  < 

acred  history,  he  is  accustomed  habitually  to  mock  at ;  and  in      •' 
profane  h|story,  there  is  no  fact  so  universally  receiveH  as  to  be 
safe  from  the  acrutin]^  of  his  qoestioninfft.     One  might  thinlc  be 
had  read  the  -first  meditation  ci  Descartes,  and  stopped  there ;  qu^U 
nfy  -a  rien  dont  on  ne  pnisse  en  qvelquefafon  dotUer;  or  at  all  « 

events  jMid  got  no  further  than  the  thiid,  qu^il  y  aun  Dleu. 

The  pbilosopliy  of  history,  prefixed  originally  to  his  Essay  Sur 
le$  McBursy  and  dedicated  to  that  worthy  patron  of  infidels,  the  « 

impress  Catharine  of  Russia,  has  no  other  aim  than  to  discredit         « 
the  facts  of  the  Jewish, Scri^res,  in  parallelmg  them  with  the 

1  He  edJtioB  we  Um  k  Oiat  of  Fouraier.  Paris,  1828.  It  is  loosely  stitched  in  three 
camhroiis  volumes,  ia  mioute  tjrpe  witii  ijouble  columns ;  each  volume  coatainiog 
more  than  two  thoQsaad  pi^^  .  •  'Leotzjui, 
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fables  of  Pagan  antiquitj.  Bacdiiis  and  Moset,  Sampson  and  Her- 
cules,  the  sybils  and  t^  prophets,  are  paired  off  together,  as  if 
their  story  was  alike  wortnjr  to  interest  the  ignorant,  and  amase 
the  pUlosopber.  Great  respect  is  pjofessed,  according  to  the  usual 
Mocking  hy^crisy  of  the  writer,  for  whatever  the  BiUe  affirms, 
and  the  Church  endorses^  but  s(l  the  same  time,  all  those  circum- 
stances in  the  history  of  the  Jews,  from  the  Ezodos  onwards,  which 
sland  apparently  or  actMftlly  in  revolting  contradiction  -to  our 
iSbtions  of  right  and  Tirtne,  are  studiously  brMght  forward,  as  if  the 
inspired  history  which  records  them^  recorded  them  for  iiQttatioH 
or  approve  This  is  an  old  but  shallow  fraud  of  the  enemies  of 
Fevelation.'  The.  whole^  work,  though  exhibiling  the  fruits  of  a 
good  ^eal  of  acquaintance  with  ancient  history,  is  superficial  and 
di^on^L  It  \%^  philosophy  of  history,  very  much  as  a  mocking 
«d  jumbled  eomnientary  on  the  XII  Tables,  the  Vedas,  Leviu- 
cus,  and  the  Blue  Laws  of  Connecticut,  would  be  a  philosophy  of 
kgislatiott.  At  ibm  same  tfme  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  £ssa^ 
on  Universal  History  and  the  manners  of  nations,  to  which  it 
serwd  a^  aif  inUodncti(Hi,  is  a  work  of  great  interest  and  value.  It 
^ftss^s  rapidly  over  an  extensive  field^  touching  briefly  where  the 
facts  were  of  no  significance,  and  'elsewhere  dwelling  with  the  mi- 
nuteness of  contemporaneous  history.  The  style  of  the  narrative  is 
.  as  sprightly  almost  as  that  of  his  highest  FacetuBy  abounding  in 
just  remark  and  fine  criticism.  No  book\  pretending  at  all  to  the 
character  of  a  general  history,  is  near  so  readable.  In  all  that 
^siderable  portion  of  it  which  relates  to  religion  and  th^  history 
of  the  Chnvch,  it  reqoires,  of  course,  to  be  read  with  caution  and 
distrust.  The  words  which  he  sayd  he  had  occasion  constantly  to 
place  in  his  margin,  in  writing  on  the  conflicting  pretensions  of  the 
emperors  and  the  popes,  vufe,  qtuere,  dubitoy  must  be  the  motto  of 
Yfiitaire's  readers ;  an  author  whose  vanity  led  him  to  question 
everything,  who  made  everything  subservieiit  to  his  hatred  of  reli- 
gion, can  never  be  taken  on  trust,  either  for  opinions  or  facts. 

The  Pyrrhonism  of  History  is  a  tract  of  great  interest,  in  short 
chapters,  calling  in  question,  or  exploding  aconsideraUe  number  of 
historic  facts  dien-^many  of  them  still,  current^  The  following 
tasiy  be  taken  as  specimens  of  his  lively  and  confident  maDser. 
They  are  both  cases  of  alleged  poisoning  :  ' 

Chapteb  XXXVII. — Of  the  Dauphm  Francis^ — The  Dauphin 
Francis,  son  of  Francis  L,  being  heated,  and  in  a  profuse  perspira- 
tion from  playine  at  tennis,  drank  freely  of  oold  wat^r,  and  oied. 
The  Emperor,  Charles  V.,  is  accu^  of  poisoning  him.  What ! 
the  conqueror  assassinate  the  son  of  fah  vanqunhed  enemy !  Assas> 
sinate  ^e  child  at  the  court  of  France,  when  he  had  just,  in  open 
war,  stripped  the  father  of  twor  provinces,  and  by  an  infeinofis  and 
useless  crune  Hke  this,  statu  his  character  for  ever!     Murd^  the 
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Dauphin,  and  leave  two  brothers  to  avenge  bim  I    The  accttsation 
is  shocking  aiBd  absard. 

Bot  the  Dauphin  had  about  him  an  Italian  gentleman.  Count  de 
Montecuculi,  who  presented  him  the  cold  water  that  caused  his 
death.  This  count  was  by  birth  a*  subject  of  the  emperor,  and 
had  on  one  occasion  spoken  with  him.  On  this  ground  he  was 
arrested,  and  put  to  the  torture.  Ignorant  physicians  declared  that 
the  spasms  caused  by  the  cold  water  were  produced  by  arsenic. 
Montecuculi  was  drawn  and  (][uartered  ;  and  all  France  regarded  the 
conqueror  of  Solyman,  the  liberator  of  Christendonr,  and  the  most 
illustrious  man  in  Europe,  as  a  convicted  poisoner.  Who  were  the 
judges  that  condemned  Montecuctill  ?  I  }cnow  nothing  about  it« 
Neither  Mezerai  nor  Daniel  mentions  them.  The  President  Re- 
nault merely  says,  the  Dauphin  Francis  is  poisoned  by  Montecu* 
.cuU,  his  cupbearer,  not  without  suspicions  against  the  Emperon 
Montecuculi's  guilt  must  be  held,  tosay  the  least^extretnely  doubtful. 
Neither  he  nor  Charles  V.  bad  any  interest  in  such  a  crime.  The 
Italian's  expectations  of  fortune  were  all  from  the  Dauphin ;  and 
the  Emperor  had  nothing  to  fear  from  a  young  man  like  Francis. 
This  tragedy,  in  short,  must  be  set  down  among  the  multitude  of 
judicial'  atrocities  committed  under  the  intoxication  of  prejudice, 
Ignorance,  or  passion." 

"  Chapter  xl.— Alexander  VI.  Cardinal  Bembo,  Paulus  Jo- 
viud,  Tomasi,  and  finally  Guicciardini,  appear  to  believe  that 
Pope  Alexander  VI.  died  of  poison,  which,  in  concert  with  his 
bastard  Csesar  Borgia,  he  had  prepared  for  the  Cardinals  of  Capua, 
Modena,  and  others.  All  tile  enemies  of  the  Holy  See  nave 
credited  this  horrible  story.  For  myself,  I  wholly  disbelieve  it  j 
and  my  great  reason  is,  that  it  seems  wholly  improbable.  Th^ 
Pope  and  his  son  were  beyond  dispute  two  of  the  greatest  wretches 
in  Europe^  but  they  were  not  fools.  The  poisoning  of  a  doasen 
Cardinals  at  one  supper  would  have  made  both  father  and  son  sa 
detested,  that  nothing  could  have  saved  them  from  the  fury  of  the 
Roman  populace.  Such  a  crime  could  never  have  been  con- 
cealed ;  and  it  was,  moreover,  directly  opposed 'to  the  interests  of 
C«s^r  Borgia.  The  Pope,  his  father,  was  on  the  vetge  of  the  ^ 
g^ve.  Borgia,  with  his  party,  could  hope  easily  to  secure  the  ' 
tiara  for  one  of  his  creatures.  It  would  scarcely  have  been  a 
judicidtas  meth6d  of  conciliating  the  Collie  of  Cardinals  to  begin 
by  poisoning  a  dozen  of  them.  Finally,  the  family  register  of 
Alexander  VI.  makes  him  die  of  a  double  tertian  fever ;  poison 
iatal  enough  for  a  man  seventy-three  years  old." 

The  *^  Creed  of  the  Theists  '^  is  a  polemical  confession,  stating 
in  each  article,  what  is  claimed  as  Theism  in  doctrine  and  pcac- 
tioe,  and  setting  the  teaching  of  the  Scriptures  and  the  influence 
of  Christianity^  as  exhibited  m  the  Church  of  Rome,  in  the  moit 
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^ 


odiousr  point  of  contrast.  Like  all  the  rest  of  Voltaire's  **  diviniy '* 
it  is  characterized  mainly  by  its  zealous  destructi^ness.  The 
author  cares  very  little  whether  Theism  or  anything  else  is  built 
up,  provided  the  Gospel  is  only  pulled  down,  infidel  sermons 
arid  homilies  follow ;  and  then  other  solid  matter,  calkd  '*  The 
tomb  of  Fanaticism,'^  '^  God  and  Man,"  &c. 

"  The  Bible  at  last  explained  '^  is  a  labored  attack  on  the  several 
books  of  the  Old  Testament.  It  consists  of  selections  from  the 
sacred  text,  with  a  copious  commentary  of  infidelity  in  notes. 
These  notes  carry  a  shallow  and  mocking  preterice  of  respect  for 
the  Scriptures,  citing  at  large  the  strongest  infidel  objections,  and 
then  opposing  to  them  the  dictum  of  Dom  Calmet,  or  the  authori- 
ty of  the  Church,  or  making  some  ridiculous  defence  designed  to 
give  the  whole  thing  up  to  laughter.     The  author  "  quotes  with 

S^reat  regret  '*  the  revilings  of  Toland  or  Bolingbroke  against  the 
acts  of  Scripture  history,  and  then  adds,  "  However  the  Holy 
Spirit  dictated  the  story,  and  can  doubtless  justify  it,''  "  Moses 
may  have  been  a  poor  general,  and  an  ignorant  legislator ;  but  he 
did  as  God  bade  him,  and  we  mu^t  respect  him  for  it."  ^^  The 
manners  of  those  times  were  very  different  from  ours  ;*'  mnd  other 
similar  forms  of  expression  which  are  meant  to  deceive  nobody. 

Then  comes  an  abridgment  of  the  "  Testament  of  Jean  Meslier," 
a  priest  of  Champagne,  who  left  a  labored  posthumous  work 
against  Christianity,  ^*  begging  pardon  of  his  God  for  having  for 
twenty  years  preached  the  Gospel.'*  NextJ  with  increased  ran- 
obr,  *^  The  History  of  the  Establishment  of  Christianity,''  which 
is  a  mass,  original -and  compiled,  of  the  most  virulent  scoffing 
against  Christ  and  the  Apostles.  Then  a  series  of  infidel  dia- ' 
logues ;  and  lastly  the  Philosophical  Dictionary.  It  is  but  justice  to 
say  of  this  work,  that  it  b  written  with  wonderful'vivacity  and  spirit, 
with  a  great  display  of  various  learning,  and  a  richness  of  satirical 
humor,  which,  if  the  object  were  not  monstrous,  and  the  means 
frequently  offensive  to  truth  and  decency,  would  make  it  vastly 
attractive.  Some  one  remarks  that  the  man  is  not  thoroughly  bad 
who  can  indulge  in  a  hearty  fit  of  laughter.  Voltaire's  laughter  is 
always  dry  and  sanionic ;  such  as  displays  the  truth,  without  flash- 
ing in  the  eyes;  like  the  grin  with  which  Ulysses  regarded  the 
'suitors  revelling  in  his  hall,  as  he  fitted  the  arrow  to- his  death- 
dealing  bow.  Mistranslations — designed  to  cast  contempt  on  the 
Scriptures ;  mocking,  covered  up  with  a  thin  tissue  of  respect ;  sa^ 
lacity,  which  lingers  about,  and  recurs  to,  offensive  images  and 
illustrations ;  ^^  Lust  hard  ty  Hate ;"  and  Uie  aim  of  the  whole, — 
the  mark  at  which  the  keen  point  of  every  article,  however  remote 
it  might  seem  from  the  object,  is  directed,  viz.  Ae  prostration  of 
man's  only  ho^  and  refiJge,  combine  to  render  this  celebrated  Dic- 
tionary a  masterpiece  of  perverted  human  in^emiity.  Considering 
its  malignity  and  its  mockery^  we  may-say  it  contains  as  much  of 
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the  ^^  essence  of  deyil,-'  to  use  John  Foster's  phrase,  as  any  vessel 
of  similar  capacity.  There  is  a  strong  flavor,  both  of  Satan  and 
Belial  in  it.  It  is  not  strange  D'Alemb^rt  should  sa^  it  certainly 
came  from  the  press  of  Beelzebub. 

The  Philosophical  Dictionary  was  deseed  as  a  sort  of  pocket 
edition  of  the  DicHonnaire  Encydop€dique.  Voltaire,  much  as  he 
professed  to  despise  the  ^^  canaille,''  perfectly  appreciated  the  im- 
portance of  reaching  the  populeur  mind,  if  he  would  effect  a  revo- 
lutipn  against  Christianity.  He  )cnew  the  power  of  tracts  and 
cheap  books  for  the  people.  In  writing  to  the  King  of  Prussia, 
under  date  of  6th  April,  1767,  he  says :  *'  If  I  were  younger  and 
had  better  health,  I  would  quit,  without  hesitation,  my  chateau 
and  my  gardens,  to  establish  myself  with  a  few  philosophers  in 
the  pays  de  Clepes  under  jrour  protection,  and  devote  my  last  days 
io  the  publication  of  a  few  useful  books*  But  cannot  your  majesty, 
without  compromising  yourself,  encourage  some  Berlin  publisher 
to  print  and  circulate  them  throughout  Europe,  at  a  price  which 
wiU  render  the  sale  rapid  and  general ;"  {d  un  prix  qui  en  rende 
laveniBfacUeJ) 

The  Dictionnaire  Encyclop^que  was  for  men  of  wealth  and 
leisure ;  for  kings  and  philosophers.  It  was  to  circulate  in  the 
best  society.  It  cost  £bu:  too  much  to  be  the  scripture  of  unbelief 
for  the  nation.  ^<  Je  voudrais  bien  savoir  (says  Voltaire,  remon- 
strating against  the  Goveniment's  interfering  with  the  sale  of  this 
work) ,  quel  mal  pent  faire  un  Uvre  qui  coute  cent  ecus.  Jamais 
vingt  volumes  in  folio  ne  feront  de  revolution.  Ce  sont  les  petits 
li  res  portatiis  a  trente  sous  qui  sont  a  craindre.  Si  I'evangile 
Bvoit  coih^  douze  cent  sesterces,  jamais  la  religion  diretienne  ne 
se  seraii  ^tablie."  It  was  just  to  furnish  a  manual  of  infidelity  of 
this  sort,  a  ^^  petit  liore  portatif*^  which,  like  a  fleet  of  gun-boats, 
should  penetrate  into  every  creek  and  bay,  while  the  heavy  bat* 
teries  of  the  Encyclopedia  kept  the  open  sea,  ^bat  the  Philosophic 
cal  Dictionary  was  written.  It  compressed  into  a  more  pungent 
essence,  the  stimulating  mischi^  of  the  larger  Dictionary.  It 
sharpened  the  mockery  to  a  point  more  perceptible  to  the  duller 
sensibilities  of  the  million.  It  was  just  the  book  for  the  appren- 
tices, *  marchands,  and  ^^badaux  de  Paris}"  to  settle,  like  the 
effluvium  that  causes  certain  fevers,  down  towards  the  level  of  the 
city,  a  pestilence  walking  in)  darkness,  while,  in  the  upper  regions 
of  society,  the  destruction  wasted  at  noonday. 

This  suggestic^n  of  Voltaire's  has  been  well  improved  upon  for 
profit  and  mischief,  Jby  more  recent  inventors  of  evil  thin^.  The 
ca&  and  mystery  of  reaching  the  mass  of  the  people  with  a  cor- 
rupUng  literature,  seems  to  b^ve  been  carried  to  a  degree  of  per- 
fection among  ourselves*  that  searce  leaves  room  for  improvement 
The  scheme  is  a»  complete  as  unprincipled  cupidity^ean  make  it. 
First,  there  are  great  distilleries,  where  those  good  gifts  of  God, 
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paper  and  ink,  are  worked  up  by  Grub-street  operatives  into  '^  strong 
drink"  and  ''  mixed  wine^'  for  the  mind  ;  barrelled  and  boxed  and 
bottled ;  labelled  with  attractive  titles,  and  vended  by  wholesale. 
Such  are  certain  "  publishing  companies"  so  called,  who  appear  to 
keep  in  pay  a  corps  of  literary  scavengers,  that  Curll  and  Lintot,  in 
their  best  days,  might  have  envied.  "  Two  translators  (of  Eu- 
gene Sue  and  Diimas)  in  a  bed  together  at  the  Marlborough."  At 
the  Three  iTobacco-pipes  in  License  lane,  "one  that  has  \)een  a 
preacher  of  liberal  Christianity,  in  a  rusty  black  coat,  my  best 
writer  against  revealed  religion."  "  In  a  washer-woman's  garret 
pear  Long  wharf,  the  compiler  of  my  Pirate's  own  Books,  and 
tragedies  of  the  sea;  the  author  of  ^Love  and  Murder,'  *  Crime 
aiid  Retribution,'  in  a  house  of  ill-fi^me,  at  the  comer  of  Shin-bone 
Alley."* 

Next  came  the  depots  for  the  retail  of  the  same  articles ;  the 
ginshops  of  the  mind,  in  every  city,  town,  an4  street,  where  the 
issues  from  the  grand  reservoir  are  distributed  in  lots  to  suit  pur- 
chasers 5  and  then  the  vast  army  of  colporteurs  who  waylay  the 
imsuspecting  traveljer  in  the  street,  besiege  the  doors  of  railroad 
cars,  and  thrust  their  many-colored  ware/ under  his  nose  on  the 
gangway  plank  and  deck  of  every  steamboat.  The  titles  are  full 
of  promise ;  the  price  is  trifling,  ''  pnly  twenty-five  cents ;"  the 
day  is  long^  and  you  have  np  company ;  you  must  be  very  defective 
in  a  taste  .for  literature,  if  you  fail  ta.  buy.  0  Literature  !  we  may 
well  exclaim,  borrowing  an  apostrophe  of  Madame  Roland,  0  Lite- 
rature !  what  monstrous  stuff  is  vended  in  thy  name ! 

Think  of  the  busy  compilers,  translators,  and  transmogrifiers,  the 
Gildt)ns,  Cibbers,  and  Oldmixons  of  our  time,  who  furnish  market- 
able matter,  for  a  consideration,  to  the  grand  caterers  for  the  pub- 
lic. Think  of  the  presses  that  thunder  night  and  day,  pouring  out 
an  incessant  stream  of  the  lowest  and  most  corrupting  grade  of  fic- 
tion J  think  of  the  depots^  by  the  synagogues  and  at  the  cor- 
ners of  the  streets,  with  their  calls  for  enterprising  young  men  as 
agents  and  pedlars,lo  whom  is  guaranteed  the  exclusive  possession 
of  a  certain  district,  and  the  prospect  of  making  a  fortune,  if  indus- 
trious 3  think  of  the  lads  who  come  up  like  frogs  over  the  face  of 
the  whole  land,  slavering  this  spume  of  Lucifer,  "  half  froth,  half 
yenona,"  and  we  get  some  idea  of  the  prodigious  mass  of  influence 
at  work  16  debase  and  corrupt  society.  The  only ,  relief  to  the 
mind  under  the  painful  impression  thi^  view  ^ves,  is  reflecting  on 
the  energy  with  which  the  Church  of  Christ  is  availing  herself  of 
the  same  powerful  enginery.  The  idea  of  a  cheap  portable  litera- 
ture for  the  people  belongs,  according  to  Voltaire's  own  sagacious 
remark,  origmally  to  Christianity.  Had  it  been  necessary  to  the 
propagation  of  the  Gospel,  that  complete  copies  of  the  Scriptures, 
or  even  of  the  New  Testament,  should  be  circulated,  or  none^  we 
1  Vide  Dean  Swift,  vol.  xvii.    Conditipn  of  Edmand  Curll,  &c. 
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may  almost  agree  with  him  that  the  attempt  to  plant  the  Church 
would  have  failed.  It  was  the  small,  separate  treatises,  each  of 
which  contained  enlightening  and  saving  truth  in  adequate  mea- 
sure for  the  time  being — the  "  petits  livres  portatifs^^  which  the  wis- 
dom of  God  provided,  which  found  their  way  by  a  thousand  chan- 
nelsamong  the  people,  where  no  large  or  expensive  book  could 
possibly  have  passed.  With  the  revival  of  Christianit}^,  Luther 
brought  out  this  weapon  irom  the  apostolic  armory,  and  wielded  it, 
as  we  know,  with  prodigious  effect.  It  is  now  for  ever  incoij>o- 
rated  into  the  disciplina  of  the  Church,  as  an  arm  of  the  service, 
second  in  efficiency  to  nothing  but  the  voice  of  the  living  preacher ; 
and  so  we  may  add  to  the  points  of  comparisoii  suggested  by  Cole- 
ridge, as  an  interesting  external  feature  of  resemblance  between 
Luther  and  Voltaire,  that  each  stands  at  the  head  of  a  revived  lite- 
rature for  the  people ;  the  one  a  savor  of  life  unto  life,  and  the  other 
of  death  unto  death. 

All  the  works  of  Voltaire  thus  briefly  catalogued,  except  the 
first,  are  brought  out  under  false  names.  The  anonyittous  author 
of  the  Philosophical  Dictiona^  quotes  with  eulogy,  the  author  of 
the  Essay  Sur  les  Mceurs.  The  Pyrrhonism  oiHistory  iB  by  a 
*«  Bachelor  in  Theology. '^  The  Bible  at  last  Explained,  is  the 
work  of  ^uatre  savans  Theoloffiens.  The  "  Confession  of  Faith  of 
the  Tbeists"  is  "  translated  from  the  German,^'  Tho  Dim  et  hs 
Hammes  is  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Obern.  Even  his  "  Roinans^^  and 
^^  Facities^^  were  disguised  in  the  same  way.  His  chosen  method  ' 
of  making  war  on  morals  and  religion  was  ambush,  treachery,  and 
assassination.  Dearly  as  he  loved  the  praise  of  i^e  exploit,  be 
shunned  the  danger.  He  would  stab,  but  in  the  dark.  Nothing 
threw  him  into  a  greater  state  of  excitement  than  to  have  publicity 
given  to  his  name^  in  connexion  with  any  of  his  indecent  or  infidel 
Works.  An  edifying  instance  of  this  occurs  in  the  memoirs  of  Ma- 
dame de  Grafigny,  which  we  wUl  quote,  hereafter.  Lord  Brovghjim 
mentions  the  manner  in  which  be  disowns  the  authorskip  of  Can- 
dide^  a  novelette,  designed  to  satirize' optimist  views  of  the  world,' 
and  which,  so  far  at  least  as  religion  is  concerned,  can  scatidalii^o 
nobody  who  believes  in  the  corruption  of  human  nature,  Witk 
much  greater  vehemence  of  falsehood,  he  disownfi  even  to  B' Alem- 
bert,  any  connexion  with  the  Philosophical  Dictionary.  *'  I 
swear"  (he  writes,  under  date  of  2d  October,  1764),  *^  that  I  am 
not  the  author  of  thi^  infamous  thing.  You  must  do  me  the  essen- 
tial service  to  affirm,  that  this  book  which  I  disown,  is  nottnine* 
*  The  brethren'  must  not  be  exposed,  by  such  suspicions,  lo  ca- 
lumny and  persecution.  The  book  is  divine  with  some  exceptions ; 
"  mais  je  jure  par  Sabaoth  et  Adonai  quia  non  sum  auctor  hujus  libri» 
II  ne  pent  aroir  itk  ^crit  que  par  un  saint  inspire  du  diable ;  car  3 
y  a  du  moral,  et  de  I'infemal." 
The  tame  system  of  warfare  he  frequently  recommends  to  D^AI- 
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embert  himself,  and  others  of  the  ^^  initialled."  Stab,  he  says,  but 
don't  write  your  name  on  the  poniard.  "Frappez,  mais  cachez 
Yotre  main.''  ^'  Dieu  vous  maintienne,mon  cher  destructeur,  dans 
la  noble  resolution  ou  vous  etes,  de  faire  main  basse  sur  les  fana- 
tiques,  eu  fesant  patte  de  velours." 

The  letter  from  which  this  last  extract  is  taken,  ends  with  the 
^  dreadful  expression,^so  well  known  as  the  watch -word  of  thcf  conspira- 
tors against  religion  and  social  order.  Crush  the  wretch  !  The  same 
phrase  occurs  passim,  in  other  pdrts  of  the.  correspondence,  both 
witb  D'Alembert  and  Frederick,  and,iiMfe  than  all,  Damilaville. 
It  is  frequently  found  at  the  close  of  Voltaire's  letters  in  an  abbre- 
yiqted  form,  thus  :  ecr  IHnf*..;  and  it  is.  somewhat  remarkable,  as 
if  they  shrunk  with  a  sort  of  fear,  from  speaking  or  writing  out  the 
blasphemy,  that  even  when  the  verb  occurs  at  length,  the  noun  is, 
'With  scarce  an  exception,  <;ontracted.  It  imparts^  an  additional 
horror  to  the  impiety  of  these  relentless  persecutors  of  Christ,  if 
.there  were  fears  Mngering  in  the  depths  of  their  souls  (as  we  must  be- 
lieve) ,  whidh  made  them  often  shudder  at  the  extremes  to  which  they 

*  were  proceeding.     Even  if  we  do  not  regard  the  expression  Vin- 
A ^^wnei  as  applicable  to  Christ  personally,  but  to  the  Gospel  or  the 

Church,  the  malignity  it  di^lays  rs  scarcely  less  shocking. 
Throiighout  the  whole  correspondence,  Voltaire  appear*  the  mas- 
ter conspimtor  and  fiend;  prompting ^is  subordinates  to  keep  up  a 
war  of  extermination  against;^^  fanaticism,"  rebuking  their  coldness 
and  divisions, rallyingthem  to  the  assault  when  they  shrank,  and  set- 
ting an  example  of  the  most  daring  impiety  for  their  encouragement 
and  imitation.  He  strides  before  them,  like  Mezentius,  contemptor 
dtrvm,  before  the  Latin  host ;  or  Satan  towering  on  thecloudy  van  of 
^  battle*  ^^  Au  milieu  de  toute  votre'gait^  (to  D'Alembert,  30  Jan., 
1764) ,  tftohez  toujotirs  cPecraser  Vinf,.. ;  notre  principale  occupation 
dans  cette  vie  doit  etre  de  combattre  ce  monstr^."  ^^  Je  voudrais  (23 
Jun£,  1760)  que  vous  ecrassiez  Vmi.^  ;  c'jest  la  le  grand  point  y  il 
faut  la  rednire  a  I'etat  ou  elle  est  en  Anrietecre ;  c'est  le  plus  grand 
*    service  qu'on  puisse  rendre  au  genre  humain;"  and  so  over  and 

•  over  asain^  to  Damilaville,  to  the  Maiquis  D^Ar^ens,  to  Helvetius, 
and  «&er»  of  the  initiated,  Ecr.  lHnf.\.  ;  ^'  CuTtiv^z  la  vigne  du 
Seigneur,  et  6crasez  Pwf...  tant  que  vous  pourrez ;"  ^*  Ecr.  Vinf...  je 
IMS  en  conjare." 

We  will  not  shock  the  readers  of  this  article  by  quoting  worse 
expressions  of  a  similar  kind.  The  ihind  of  Voltaire  clung  to  the 
idea  of  overUirowing  Christianity  with  thjB  tenacity  of  monomania. 
He  seems  to  find  it  impossible  to  finish  a  letter  to  any  of  the 
adepts,  without  givine  vent  to  the  burning  hate  i^inst  relijgion, 
that  consumed  him.  Mockeries  of  the  incarnation,  of  the  trinity, 
of  any  .fact  or  statement  of  the  Gospel  that  comes  in  his  way ;  con- 
temptuous abuseofibe  Apostles  and  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  break 
out  upon  the  surfeice  of  a  correspondence,  inimitable  otherwise  for 
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its  vivacity,  variety,  and  wit,  like  the  gushing  up  of  uether  fire  in 
the  forests  and  by  the  flowers.  If  suppressed  through  the  body  of 
the  letter,  it  is  ulmost  sure  to  be  vented  in  his  customary  savage 
war-who!pp  at  the  close. 

Our  readers,  we  imagine,  will  find  it  rather  difficult  to  sympa- 
thize fully  in  the  philosophical  equanimity  with  which  the  author 
of  Lives  of  Men  of  Letters,  &c.,  regards  this  correspondence.  He 
thinks  it  '^  impossible  not  to  have  our  admiration  excited,  as  well 
as  to  take  a  lively  interest  ia  the  zeal  and  untiring  activity  which 
the  aged  philosopher  displayed  in  encouraging  his  young  corres- 
pondents." As  to  "  admiration,"  and  ^Mively  interest,"  we  must 
be  permitted  to  hesitate.  One,md.y  bQ  willing  toxcmfess  a  certain 
sort  of  admiration  for  Catiline  or  JeSerson  in  me  relation  they  sus- 
tained to  the  young  men  whom  they  made  it  their  business  to  pervert 
and  ruin ;  but  the  predominant  feeling  is  of  so  very  different  a  cha- 
racter, that  we  should  neyer  think  of  putting  admiration  foremost. 
We  believe  that  most  persons  will  know  of  but  one  word  pro- 
perly descriptive  of  the  tone  of  sentiment  on  religious  things  per- 
vading these  letters.  If  this  is  not  blasphemy,  we  shall  be  at  a  loss 
where  to  look  for  rt.  Lord  Brougham,  however,  has  provided  a 
shield  broad  enough,  in  his  opinion,  to  protect  his  subject  against 
this  charge.  Voltaire,  it  seems,  was  so  thoroughly  corrupted  as 
to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  blasphemy. 

"It  is  evident,  that,  strictly  speaking,  blasphemy  can  only  be 
.  committed  by  a  person  who  believes  in  the  existence  and  attri- 
butes of  the  Deity  whom  he  impugns,  either  by  ridicule  or  by  rea- 
soning. An  atheist  is  wholly  incapable  of  the  crime.  When  be 
heaps  epithets  of  abuse  on  the  Creator,  or  turns  his  attributes  into 
ridicule,  he  is  assailing  or  scoffing  at  an  empty  name  ;  at  a  being 
whom  he  believes  to  have  no  existence.  In  like  manner,  if  a  Deist, 
one  who  disbelieves  in  our  Savior  being  either  the  Son  of  God,  or 
sent  by  God  as  his  prophet  upon  earth,  shall  argue  against  his  ini- 
racles,  or  ridicule  his  mission  or  his  person,  he  commits  no  blas- 
phemy ;  for  he  fibmly  believes  that  Chiist  was  a  man  like  himself,- 
and  that  he  derived  no  authority  from  the  Deity.  Berth  the  atheist 
and  the  deist  are  free  from  all  guilt  of  .blasphemy  ;  that  is,  of  all 
guilt  towards  the  Deity  or  towards  Christ.'^ 

This  is  positive  enough.  It  has  quite  the  air  of  an  opinioR  in 
the  case  of  Religion  and  Decency  versus  the  Whole  Company  of 
Scoffers,  pronounced  from  the  woolsack; — judgment  for  the  de- 
fendants. There  are,  however,  two  qualifications  to  the'  opu- 
nion,  viz.  First,  that  the  defendants  shall  be  bona  fide  atheists  and 
deists,  and  not  mere  sceptics;  and  second,  that  they  shall  be  athe- 
ists and  deists  on  good  and  sufficient  grounds ;  that is^  ^^after  ap- 
plying their  facultifes  to  the  iiiqtiiry  with  that  sober  attention,  thai 
conscientious  diligence,  which  ^^<i  immense  importance  demands  of 
all  rational  creaturef^." 
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These  qualifications  set  the  matter  quite  right  again.  They  are 
certainly  broad  enough,  in  our  view,  tb  conyict  of  blasphemy 
every  scoffer  at  the  Lord  and  his  Anointed,  in  the  whole  diabolic 
succession.  We  are  perfectly  satisfied  that  the  blasphemer  never 
lived  who  could  claipi  the  benefit  of  these  exceptions ;  who  "  had 
applied  his  faculties  to  the  inquiry'^  into  the  divine  origin  of  Chris- 
tiaaity,  ^<  with  that  sober  attention,  that  conscientious  diligence 
which  its  immense  iiQportance  demands,*^  and  who,  oh  the  ground 
of  such  examination,  stood  forth  a  scoffer,  with  no  shadow  of  doubt 
or  fear  upon  his  spirit.  Grod  never  made  a  rational  creature  whose 
faculties,  so  applied,  could  lead  him  to  such  a  result.  And  yet, 
strange  as  it  may  seem,  Lord  Brougham  regards  Voltaire  as  having 
fully  come  up  to  the  terms  of  these  two  exemptions;  Voltaire, 
whoee  infidelity  began  almost  in  his  boyhood;*  whose  warfare 
against  the  Son  of  God  partook  throughout  of  that  passion  and 
hate  which  imply  fear ;  and  who  died  with  remorse  and  horror, 
calling  upon  the  name  of  Christ. 

This  is  doubtless  a  most  ingenious  calculus,  by  which  the  inno- 
cence of  a  reviler  of  Christ  is  made  to  increase  in  the  direct  ratio 
erf  his  guilt ;  by  which  the  more  he  is  able  to  pervert  his  judgment, 
and  silence  his  conscience,  "and  the  more  his  insulted  Maker  gives 
him  up  to  strongs  delusion  to  believe  a  lie,  because  he  received  not 
the  love  of  the  truth,  the  more  he  brightens  under  the  process  into 
a  ptate,  quoad  hoc^  of  righteousness.  This  is  blasphemy  made  easy; 
a  system  admirably  adapted  to  encourage  beginners  to  proceed  on 
till  they  arrive  at  the  stature  of  perfect  men  *^in  Beelzebub.'* 
Voltaire's  sin,  according  to  this  method,  in  knocking  at  Christ, — 
the  sin  of  Condorcet,  Hehetius,  and  Diderot,  we  suppose,  pari 
rationed  in  mocking  at  God,  is  of  precisely  the  same  character  with 
Elijah's  in  mocking  at  Baal.  Had  Elijah  believed  Baal  to  be 
divme,  or  even  suspected  he  possibly  might  be^  it  would  have 
been  very  profane^  to  intimate  that  he  was  perhaps  asleep,  or  ab- 
sent on  a  journey.  But  having  become  perfectly  satisfied,  by 
sober  attention  and  conscientious  diligence,  that  Baal  was  vanity 
and  a  lie,  the  ridicule  was  sanctified  by  its  subserviency  to  truth. 
We  have  only  to  suppose  the  French  atheists  to  have  reached  an 
equal  confidence  of  unbelief,  and  Saul  also  is  among  the  prophets. 

>  It  13  worth  notice,  as  standing  near  the  fountain  of  Voltliire's  pikssionate  hatred  of 
Christian itj  and  its  ministers,  tt^t  bis  first  literary  effort  was  an  nnsuccessful  compe- 
tition for  a  prize  before  the  Academy,  where  his  successful  rival  was  a  clergyman. 
A  man  whose  infidelity  becomes  settled  at  eighteen  or  t'yrenty,  cannot  jxjssibly  have 
met  the  reonirement  of  Lord  Brougham's  second  role.  lird  Brougham  himself 
states  that  vollaire  came  very  early  under  the  influence  of  the  Abb6  de  Chateauneaf, 
^*       ^-  *       "  a  of  foe  '       '  *    * ..!....- 

f 

fessor,  the  Jesuit  Le  Jay,  *'  unfortunate  young  man  1  you  will  one  day  come  to  be  tbe 


met  the  reonirement  of  Lord  Brougham's  second  rule.    Lird  Brougham  himself 
"  at  Voltaire  cai  *        ...  -  - ^. 

,  "  a  pers 

an  (that  i 

to  the  obi 

rebuke  I 

suit  Le  Jay,  "  unfortunate  young  man  1  you  will  one  day  < 
standard-bearer  of  infidelity,"  Lord  Brougham  merely  says,  that "  the  story,  if  true, 


this  association  Tthat  of  Ninon  de  L*Enclo8  and  her  circle),  Voltaire,  then  a  boy,  be- 
came inured  to  tne  oblivion  both  of  his  law-bpoks  and  of  his  religious  principles."^  In 

of  Louis      "■       ■  •     ••    •* 

irou  will  o 
^  ly  savs,  th 

shows  how  early  he  had  begun  to  think  for  himself." 
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We  certainly  regret  that  sentiments  so  loose  and  unsound  ^ould 
ever  have  been  reconunended  by  so  high  an  authority.  We  are 
ready  to  do  full  jiistice  to  the  yalue  of  Lord  Brougham^  labors  in 
the  field  of  natural  theology ;  and  are  disposed  to  rejoice  with  him 
in  the  "  heartfelt  satisfaction"  he  expresses  at  the  intimated  con- 
version of  certain  persons,  by  the  influence  of  his  writings.  But 
the  very  liberal  forip  of  Christianity  which  his  lordship  represents, 
makes  us  hesitate.  We  would  rather  first  ascertain  just  what  it 
was  they  were  converted  to^     ' 

But  Voltaire,  we  are  assured,  was  no  atheist.  "  He  was  a  sin- 
cere believer  in  the  existence  and  attributes  of  the  Deity."  "  Not 
one  irreverent  expression  is  to  be  found  in  all  hianucnberless  writ- 
ings towards  the  Deity  in  whoni  he  believed."  ^^  He  has  consecrated 
some  of  his  noblest  poetry  to  celebrate  the  powers  of  the  Godhead." 
All  this  we  have  no  objections  to  admit.  It  would  have  been  hard' 
indeed  if  the  High  Priest  of  Ashdod  had  blasphemed  his  qw» 
Dagon.  Taking  full  license  to  cut  and  carve  among  the  attributes 
of  Jehovah, — shreddii^  away  his  providence  here  and  his  justice 
there,  and  reducing  him  to  an.  imbecile  kind  of  Dieu  Patefnelj  it, 
would  have  been  monstrous  if  he  had  then  made  ridiculous  verses 
about  him.  We  never  heard  of  anybody  wicked  enough  to  set 
about  deliberately  tummg  into  laughter  "the' Deity  in  whom  he 
believed."  Voltaure  had  sufficient  literary  foil  at  hand,  to  afilbrd 
gilding  handsomely  the  image  he  had  set  up*  It  ^ost  him  little  to 
write  a  theistical  homily  or  a  devotional  couplet.  Epicurtis,  the 
aim  ami  tendency  of  whose  writings,  like  Voltaire's,  was  wholly 
to  eradicate  a  sense  of  reVigion-^radicitu^  eveltere  neKgidnem— ^had' 
done  the  same  tbin^.  At  etiam  de  sanctitate,  de  pietate  adversus 
Deos  libros  scripsit  Epicurus.  At  qiio  modo  in  his  loquitur  1  Ut 
Coruncanium,  aut  Sca^volam,  pontifices  maximos  teaudire  dicas ; 
nan  eum  qui  stistulerit  onmemjundiius  religionem.} 

Lord  Brougham  greatly  overvalues  thissort  of  <iheap  tribute  to 
religion.  It  is  not  worth  mentioning  as  constituting  any  grade  of 
comparative  innocence  between  Voltage  and  Vanini.  Amon^  a 
bana  of  Italian  or  Spanish'  cut-throats,  we  have  no  better  opinion 
of  the  captain,  who  falls  on  his  knees  and  beats  his  brestst  before 
an  image  of  the  Virgin,  than  of  the  lieutenant  who  laughs  at  the 
service  and  the  God.  Voltaire  standing  at  the  head  of  the  con- 
spiracy, enlisting  recruits,  disciplining,  organizing,  cheering  to  the 
assault,  putting  the  torch  and  the  dagger  into  the  hand  of  his 
"brethren  in  Beelzebuth,*^  appears  to  us,  we  must  say,  a  much 
blacker  devil  then  Condorcet  or  Diderot^     This  "  martial  meta^ 

fhot""  is  quite  after  his  otvn  taste;  *^  Je  vous  assure,"  he  writes lo 
)amilaville  (19th  Nov.,  1767) , "  que  dans  un  pen  il  n'y  aura  que 
la  canaille  sou^  les  etendardsde  nos  ennemis;  la  victoire  se  de- 
clare pour  nods  de  tous  cotes.     Aliens,  brave  Diderot,  intrepide 
» Dft  Nat  Deor.,  1, 115. 
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d'AJembert,  joignez  vous  a  mon  cher  DamilaYille,  courez  sus  aux 
fanatiques  et  aux  fripons.*^ 

It  is  not  worth  while  for  us  to  attempt  anything  like  a  connected 
'notice  of  Voltaire^S  life.  We  shall  touch  only  on  a  few  points 
,  which  seem  necessary,  in  order  to  give  a  more  correct  view  of  his 
character  than  is  contained  in  the  work  before  us. 

In  1728  Voltaire,  then  thirty-four  years  of  age,  returned  from  a 
two  years'  residence  in  En^Iand^  where  he  had  made  acquaintance 
personally,  or  by  their  writings,  with  the  infidel  and  licentious 
wits,  who  had  shed  so  bright,  yet  so  disastrous  a  lustre  on  the 
reign  of  Queen  Anne.  Pope  and  Congreve  he  knew  personally ; 
Swift  and  Bolingbroke  he  learned  to  read  and  admire;  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Dean  of  St.  Patrick's  is  easily  perceptible  in  his.  lighter 
writings  and  correspondence.^  Not  long  after  his  return  began 
bis  intimacy  with  the  celebrated  Madame  du  Chatelet.  His  ^^  me- 
moirs" open  with  a  brief  account  of  this  liaison.  ^^  t  was  ready  to 
quit  Paris  in  disgust  with  it3  crowds  of  fops,  and  multitudes  of 
wretched  books,  printed  dvec  approbation  du  Roiy  when  I  met  in 
1733,  a  young  lady  whose  views  harmonized  entirely  with  my 
own ;  and  who  had  ipesolved  to  quit  the  tumult  of  the  world,  and 
retire  for  some  years  into  the  country  for  the  improvement  of 
her  mind.  This  was  Madame  la  Marquise  du  Chatelet.  Her 
father,  the  Baton  de  Breteuil,  had  caused- her  to  be  thoroughly  in- 
structed in  the  Latin  language^;  she  had  by  heart  the  finest  pas- 
sages of  Horace,  Virgil,  and  Lucretius,  and  was  at  home  in  the 
philosophical  works  of  Cicero.  Her  prevailing  ta^te,  however, 
was  for  matheipatical  and  metaphysical  studies.  Seldom  have  »o 
much  taste  apd  judgment  be^n  found  united  to  such  a  passion  for 
knowledge.  She  was,  at  the  same  time,  fbnd  of  the  world,  and 
cultivated  all  the  accomplishments  and  graces  suitable  to  her  age 
and  sex.  AH  this  she  quitted,  however,  to  bury  herself  in  a  dilapi- 
dated chateau  on  the  bprders  of  Champagne."  He  proceeds  to 
mention  the  repairs  and  improvements  effected  in  the  chateau  of 
Cire^ ;  the  addition  he  himself  made  to  it,  of  a  suite  of  apartments 
furnished  with  every  luxury^  which  became  for  the  next  fifteen 
years  or  more,  his  pnncipal  residence,  and  the  sort  of  society  which^ 
allured  by  the  odor  of  philosophy,  resorted  to  the  chateau. 

^'  In  this  delicious  retreat  (he  continues),  we  thought  only  of 
mutual  improvement,  without  caring  what  the  rest  of  the  world 
were  doing.  Our  chief  attention  was  for  a  long  time  turned  to 
Leibnitz  and  Kewton.  Madame  du  Chatelet  was  then  attached  to 
the  philosophy  of  Leibnitz,  and  developed  apart  of  his  svstem  in 
a  well  written  treatise.     We  cultivated,  however,  all  the  fine  arts. 

>  It  is  a  bitter  retnaik  of  Voltaire's,  that  two  of  the  writers  who  hare  done  most  to 
encourage  others  in  scoffing  at  religion  and  the  decencies  of  tiffe^  wer€  dergfwun, 
Rabelais  and  Dean  SwiA. 
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I  composed  there,  Mzire^  Mero]^y  &c.  I  worked,  at  her  desire, 
upon  an  Essay  on  Universal  History,  from  the  reign  of  Charle- 
magne to  our  own  time.  I  began  with  Charlemagne,  because  Bos- 
suet  had  ended  there ;  I  would  not  venture  to  meddle  with  any- 
thing handled  by  that  great  wrjter.  She,  however,  was  far  from 
satisfied  with  his  History ;  she  admitted  the  eloquenccof  its  style; 
but  was  indignant  that  almost  the  whoU  work  should  relate  to  a 
people  so  contemptible  as  tKe  Jews.  After  passing  six  years  in 
this  retreat,  occupied  with  science  and  the  arts,  it  became  neces- 
sary for  us  to  visit  Brussels,  where  the  family  of  du  Chatelet  had 
an  important  lawsuit  depending.  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  arbi- 
trating the  dispute,  which  had  been  going  on  at  a  ruinous , expense 
for  sixty  years,  and  of  securing  for  the  Marquis  the  payment  of 
two  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  livres  in  ready  money.'' 

This  is  one  of  the  very  few  instances  in  which  any  mention 
occurs  of  the  respectable  oJd  husband  of  this  metaphysical  young 
woman.  He  seems  to  have  been  a  mere  nobody  in  his  own  house; 
thrust  aside  with  scarce  any  semblance  of  respect  by  our  male  and 
female  philosopher.  Whether  he  would  haye  had  philosophy 
enough  J^  submit  to  this  sort  of  thing  under  other  cireumst^inces, 
we  cannot  tell ;  but  he  w;as  poor ;  nis  lawsuit  had  emptied  his 
pockets,  and  Voltaire  had  freely  advanced  him  the,  means  of  re- 
pairing his  chateau,  and  keeping  up  the  establishment.  Forty 
thousand  frailcs  of  borrowed  money  was  a  strong  argument  for  a 
charitable  construction  of  the  attentions  lavished  on  Madame  la 
Mar(]^uise. 

It  IS  rather  more  diflBcult  for  us  to  understand  how  Lord  Broug- 
ham, with  no  isuch  inducement,  should  persuade  himself  to  pass 
the  whole  thing  oflF  platonic.     The  Abelard  of  this  liaison,  profli- 

fate,  unbelieving,  and  domesticated  in  the  chateau;  the  Eloi$e, 
andsome,  passionate,  and  **  above  all  vulga-r  jprejudices  ;*'  and  the 
**  bon  homme,''  bribed  to  nod  or  be  missing,  indicate  too  clearly 
its  character. 

It  is  a  question  of  some  interest,. how  Voltaire  became  possessed 
of  so  considerable  means.  His  patrimony  was  but  trifling,  Ninon 
de  L'Enclos  left  him  two  thousand  franco  to  buy  books  with. 
This  constitutes,  until  the  time  of  his  visit  to  England,  his  whole 
visible  means  of  support.  The  Commentaire  Historique^  at  the 
close  of  his  works,  states  that  while  there,  a  large  subscription  for 
the  Henriade  was  raised,  headed  by  George  I.  and  the  Princess  of 
Wales ;  and  that  on  returning  to  France  in  1728,  he  made  a  suc- 
cessful venture  with  these  means  in  a  Government  lottery.  In 
his  own  memoirs,  he  says  nothing  either  of  the  subscription  or  the 
lottery;  but  intimates  rather  mysteriously,  that,  finding  he  must 
be  either  hammer  or  anvil,  he  hammered  out  his  own  fortunes  by 
speculating  dexterously  in  the  funds. 
There  is  an  anecdote  given  by  the  Abb6  Baruel  which  may 
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possibly  cast  some  light  on  the  subject ;  and  which  is  at  least  as 
well  authenticated  as  the  anonymous  story  of  the  lottery.  The 
Abbe  declares  he  learned  it  from  men  who  knew  VoUaire  well  in 
the  earlier  part  of  his  life.  Voltaire  had  an  elder  brother,  it  seems, 
the  Abbe  Arouet,  who  was  a  zealous  Jansenist'  and  a  man  of  for- 
tune. He  detested  the  imrpieties  of  Fran9ois,  and  openly  said  he 
would  not  leave  him  a  halfpenny! .  But  his  health  was  failing ; 
he  could  not  last  long,  and  Voltaire  had  not  relinquished  all  hope 
of  the  inheritance.  He  turns  Jji^nsenist  and  acts  the  devotee. 
On  a  sudden  he  appears  in  the  Jansenistical  garb,,  and  becomes 
indefatigable  in  his  attentions  at  church.  Choosing  the  same 
hours  for  devotion  as  the  Abbe  Arouet,  he  would  be  found  pros- 
trate before  the  altar,  or  listening,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  to  thjs 
sermon ;»  in  short,  >^ith  all  the  external  signs  of  profound  com- 
punction. .  The  Abbe  leas  imposed  upon  ;  encouraged  his  brother 
to  persevere  in  pious  ways,  and  died,  leaving  him  all  his  fortune. 

If  this, is  not  true,  all  we  can  say  is,  it  is  suflSciently  probable. 
Voltaire^s  ,first  published  work  was  a  devotional  poem  ;  and  he 
had  a  power  of  hypocrisy  adequate  to  this  or  any  other  imposture. 
He  Was  accustomed  regularly  to  receive  the  sacrament,  all  the 
time  that  he  was  leading  the  warfare  against  Christ  and  the  Gos- 
pel ;  and  jokes  about  his  finding  it  so  much  more  to  his  taste  to 
play  the  part  of  confessor  than  of  martyr.  **  Had  I  a  hundred 
thousand  rafen,'^  he  writes  to  Comte  d'Argental  (16  Feb.,  1761\ 
**  I  should  know  very  well  what  to  do  ;  but  as  I  have  not,  I  shall 
receive  the  comdiunion  at  Easter ;  and  you  may  call  me  hypocrite 
as  much  as  you  please."  This  was  a  very  proper  person  doubt- 
less, to  rail  at  the  hypocrisy  of  the  clergy  ! 

Of  the  sort  of  life  led  in  this  ^*  terrestrial  paradise  t)f  Cirey,"  as^ 
well  as  of  the  tempers  of  thie  two  leading  characters,  Madame  de 
Grafigny  gives  us  soipe  rather'strikihg. ideas.  This  woman,  an 
authoress  of  some  little  reputation,  separated  from  her  husband, 
poor  and  profli^te,  came,  at  the  close  of  1738,  to  eat  the  bread  of 
toadyism  at  Cirey.  She  remained'  there  two  or  three  months ; 
making  her  exit  precipitately,  and  in  quite  anothei:  state  of  mind 
than  at  her  entrance.  She  stayed  long  enough,  however,  to  quali- 
fy her  for  showing  what  a  */  hell,''  according  to  her  own  expres- 
sion, this  Eden  of  philosophy  and  friendship  (^^tually  was. 

We  referred  to  Voltaire's  extreme  uneasiness  at  having  any  of 
his  attacks  on  religion  or  morals  circulated  with  his  own  name. 
The  evenings  at  Cirey,  it  appears,  were  spent,  after  the  **  good 
man"  had  retired,  in  such  exercises  for  *^  mutual  inoiprovemeht" 
as  residing  some  of  Voltaire's  works  in  manuscript ;  among  others, 
that  most  indecent  and  profligate  poem,  ihe  Pucelle  d^  Orleans. 

1  Voltaire  appears  at  leaet  to  have  heard  somewhere,  what  often  passes  for  moving 
eloquence.  His  horn iletical  canon  is  Uiis ;  Ad.<pice  audiendam  torvis  oculis,  percute 
polpitum  foitHer,  die  nihil  ad  proposittun,  et  bene  predicabis. 
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Madame  de  Grafigny  Vas  so  charmed  vrith  this  work,  that  in  writ- 
ing to  a  correspondent,  she  gave  him  an  analysis  of  one  of  the 
cantos.  This  became  for  the  poor  woman  the  direful  spring  of 
woes  unnumbered.  Voltaire  and  Madame  du  Chatelet  were  in  the 
habit  of  intercepting  the  correspondenqe'  that  passed  to  and  from 
Cirey,  In  the  course  of  this  virtuous  espionage,  they  caught  and 
read  apd  retained  the  gentleman's  answer,  in  which  he  ac- 
knowledged receiving  "  the  charming  cantQ  of  Joaru^^  As  to 
what  followed,  we  may  allow  the  lady  herself,  after  effecting  her 
escape  from  this  paradise,  to  tell  her  own  "  dreadful  story."^ 

^^  On  the  29th  December^  the  post  arrived  as  usual ;  but  there 
were,  as  they  said,  no  letters  fox  me :  supper  went  off  as  usual, 
and  nothing  announced  the  stqrm  which  was  brewing,.    I  went  to 
my  chamber  and  was  preparing  to  seal  a  letter  to  you,  when  great- 
ly to  my  surprise,  Voltaire  suddenly  entered  the  room.     You  may 
guess  how  my  surprise  increased,  when  he   exclaimed^  ^that  he 
was  undone^— that  his  hfe  was  in  my  hands.      There  are  a  hun- 
~      lie  abroad,',^ said  he.     ^I  am  off  this  in- 
[oUand — to  the  end  of  the  world — to — ^I 
du  Chatelet  is  going  off  post  to  Luneville. 
lan  (her  correspondent),  to  help  him  in  rc- 
\  cannot  I'efuse  to  do  that.'      .  ' 
issured  him  you  would  do  all  you  could  io 
,  said  Voltaire,  write,  and  writ©  with  your 
y,  I  exclaimed;  how  happy  am  I  to  have 
ing  you  my  affection ;  and  I  added  some 
lecessity  which  obliged  him  to  ask  my  as- 
sistance,    fle  started  up  like  a  fury,  and  exclaimed,  ^No  prevari- 
cation, madame ;  it  is  you,  you  yourself,,  who  have  circulated  it.' 
I  was  astonished  ;  I  assured  him  thati  had  never  read  nor  written 
a  line  o[  it.     ^  On  the  contrary >'  he  exclaimed,  *  you  copied  it— 
you  sent  it  to  Devaux,  and  he  published  it."     I^m  all  the  cbnfu- 
•ion  of  a  surprise^  but  with  all  me  vivacity  of  truth,  denied  it ;  he 
insisted,  with  increased  violence^  and  added  that  you  had  given 
copies  to  everybody ;  and  that  Madame  jIu  Chatelet  had  the  proof 
all  in  her  pocket. 

"What  could  J  say  or  do?  I  did  not^as  you  may  believe,  under- 
stand what  he  meant,  but  I  was  not  the  less  frightened.  At  last 
he  insisted  that  I  should  sit  down  and  write  to  you  to  send  me  the 
original,  which  I  had  sent  you,  aind  all  the  copies  you  had  made* 
I  humbly  submitted,  and  began  to  write ;  but  as  you  can  well  con- 
ceive, I  could  not  ask  you  to  return  what,  was  never  sent,  and 
which^  I  believed,  never  existed.  He  read  my  letter  and  threw  it 
down"^in  disgust.  *  For  shame,  madame,'  he  cried  ;  ^a  little  ho- 
nesty is  at  least  due  to  a  poor  wretch  whom  you  have  ruined  ;'  and 
then  redoubled  cries,  redoubled  violence,  till  at  last,  as  all  my  pro- 
>See  Gtoait.  Rev.,  1890,  Review  of  Madame  d^  QfB&ffiy^B  letten. 
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testations  only  rendered  him  more  intolerable,  I  was  reduced  to 
silence.     This    frightful  torture  lasted  a  full  liour,  but  it  was 
nothing :  it  was  reserve^  for  the  lady  to  make  it  still  nK>re  fright- 
ful.    She  rushed  in^  screaming  like  a  fury,  upbraiding  me  in  the 
same  way,  which  I  received  in  the  same  silence ;  at  last  she  pul- 
led a  letter  out  of  her  pocket,  and  stuffing  it  i^lmost  into  my  mouth, 
*  There,*  said  she,  *  there  is  the  proof  of  your  infamy ;  you  are  the 
most  abandoned  of  creatures ;  you  are  a  mo;n8ter  that  I  received 
here,  not  out  of  regard,  for  I  never  had  any,  biit  out  of  pity,  because  , 
you  did  not  know  where  else  to  go,  and  you  have  h^d  the  infamy 
to  betray  us— to  atab  us — to  steal  from  my  desk  a  work,  to  copy 
and  circulate  it.*     Ah!  my  poor  friend,  where  were  yeul    A 
thunderbolt  would  have  astonished  me  less<    That's  all  1  remem- 
ber of  the  flood  of  abiise  with  which  jshe  overwhelmed  me.    I  was 
so  lost  that  I  could  neither  see  nor  hear ;  but  she  said  ^  thousand 
things  worse,  and  but  for  Veltaire  she  would  have  beaten  me.    He 
seized  her  round  the  waist,  and  dragged  her  away  from  me ;  foe  all 
this  was  said  with  fists  clenched  in  my  face,  ready  at  every  word 
to  strike  me.    But  in  vain  would  he  dra^ 
whenever  she  could  s^et  loose,  screami 
treachery — and  all  this  in  the  hearing 
great  while  without  beine  able  to  speidc 
the  letter  J  ^you  shan't  have  it,'  she  s< 
was  allowed  to  look  at  a  passage  of  it;.] 
which,  you  say  the  canto  of  Joan  is  c) 
phrase  brought  the  whole  affair  to  my  r 

bered  my  innocent  account  of  the  canto,  which  I  had  heard  read. 
I  told  them  so ;  and  to  do  him  justice,  Voltaire  believed  me  at 
once,  and  be^ed  pardon  for  his  cruel  suspicion  and  violence. 
This  dresldful  trial  Jasted  till  five  o'clock  in  the  morning." 

The  philosophers  saw  they  had  gone  too  far — a  woman  so  out- 
raged was  not  safe  to  go  at  large,  with  the  wounds  of  her  spirit 
unmoUified  with  ointment.  The  balmy  dia,ohylon  of  apology  and 
adulation  was  freely  applied ;  and  the  lady  professing  contentment| 
hastened  her  departure.  Voltaire  took  the  further  precaution  to 
write  from  time  to  time  to  ^^  his  charming  friend,"  in  a  style  of  the 
most  honeyed  compliment,  comparing  her  to  Melpomene  and  all 
the  muses.  He  probably  revenged  himself  by  ridiculing  her 
unmercifully  behiqd  her  back,  as  he  was  accustomed  to  do  to 
others  of  his  ^^  angels."  We  confess  to  a  little  aggravation  of  our 
surprise  still,  that  Lord  Brougham,  in  speaking  contemptuously  of 
these  <^  letters"  of  Madame  de  Grafigny,  should  add  that  ^<  they 
tend  only  to  raise  our  admiration  of  Voltaire's  talents,  if  thai  be- 
possible,  and  also  of  his  kindly  disposition." 

The  praise  lavished  upon  Voltaire  for  kindness  of  4isposition, 
hatred  of  oppression,  and  the  ready  championship  of  suffering  vir- 
tue, is  founded  mainly  on  the  active  part  he  took  in  ibe  aiffairs  o^ 
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Galas,  Sirven,  and  Abbeville.  These  were  all  cases  in  which  a 
stupid  and  bigoted  priesthood  set  itself  about  its  oM  ftivorite  work 
of  avenging  the  church  with  the  fagot  and  the  wheeL  The  origi- 
nal documents,  letters,  examinations,  &c.,  are  fouhd  in  Voltaire's 
works  at  considerable  length,  and  possess  great  interest. 

The  main  facts  in  the  several  cases  were  as  follows  : — There  re- 
sided at  Toulouse  a  respectable  Protestant  family  by  the  name  of 
Galas,  engaged  in  merchandise.  The  parents  are  represented  as 
eminently  kind  and  indulgent;  an  evidence  of  which  appears  in 
the  fact  that,  although  the  elder  son  bad  becoprie  a  Catholic,  the 
family  Jived  in  perfect  harmony,  and  bis  father  allowed  him  a 
liberal  pension.  A  younger  son,  Marc  Antoine^  was  dissipated 
and  irreligious.  His  habits  caused  him  to  be  refused  a  license  to 
practise  law ;  and  being  without  business  he  b^ame  depressed 
and  gloomy,  and  turned  his  thoughts  to  suicide.  It  appeared  in 
evidence,  that  he  was  accustomed  to  read  passages  from  Seneca, 
Montaigne,  and  others,  justifying  self-destruction,  and  to  repeat 
the  famous  speech  of  Hamlet^—"  To  be,  or  not  to  be,  that  is  the 
question !''  On  the  13th  October,  1761,  the  family  had  taken  tea 
together  as  usual,  with  a  young  friend  named  Levaisse,  from  Bor- 
deau]t,  in  company.  Marc  Antoine  Galas  quitted  the  table  ab- 
ruptly before  the  others,  and  went  down  stairs.  The  others  con- 
tinued engaged  in  Conversation  till  near  nine  o'clock,  when  some  one 
of  the  family  descending  with  M.  Levaisse,  who  took  his  leave. 
Marc  Antoine  was  found  suispended  between  the  folding  doors  of  the 
warehouse,  and  already  dead.  The  cries^  the  confusion,  the  run- 
ning for  help  which  followed,  soon  collected  a  crowd ;  some  one 
suggested  that  it  was  possibly  a  milrder  and  not  a  suicide;  others 
added  that  it  was  the  established  practice  among  Protestants  to  put 
to  death  any  of  their  children  who  were  in  danger  of  renouncfng 
the  reformed  religion ;  and  soon  the  story  grew  up  that  Marc  An- 
toine Galas  had  designed  entering  the  Catholic  church  next  day, 
and  that  his  father  had  hanged  him  to  prevent  it.  The  brother- 
hood of  White  Penitents  seized  upon  the  matter  as  an  excellent 
occasion  of  signalizing  their  zeal.  The  body  was  interred  with 
great  religious  pomp  in  the  church  of  St.  Stephen.  A  catafalque 
erected  in  the  middle  of  the  church,  on  which  appeared  an  image 
of  the  deceased,  holding  in  one  hand  a  paper  inscribed  ^^Abjura- 
tion of  Heresy^^^  and  in  the  other  a  palm  branch,  the  erbblem  of 
martyrdom.  The  cordeliers  repeated  the  same  ceremonies  next 
day.    . 

Under  sfuch  ilifluences  the  municipal  court  of  Toulouse  instituted 
process  iagainst  the  family,  threw  them  into  prisbn,  and  proposed 
torturing  them  all  to  extort  confession.  They  contented  them- 
selves, upwever,  with  breaking  the  father  alive  on  the  wheel,  and 
baniibing  the  rest.  The  wretched  widow  and  children  fled  to 
their  Protestant  brethren  at  Geneva,  and  enlisted  Voltaire  in  their 
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defence.  *'  He  at  once  devoted  himself  to  their  service,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  the  reversal  of  perhaps  the  roost  iniquitous  sen- 
tence that  ever  a  court,  professing  or  profaning  the  name  of  justice, 
pronounted,'' 

We  have  taken  this  account  from  the  *^  documents"  referred  to, 
because  the  statement  in  the  "Life"  before  us,  though  not  exactly 
chargeable  with,  suppressing  facts,  does  not  bring  out  as  distinctly 
as  truth  requires,  the  prominent  ^art  in  the  tragedy  enacted  by  the 
Catholic  clergy.  The  jtnagistrate  appears  much  more  active  than 
the  priest.  The  **  memoir'^  of  Donat  Calas,  one  of  the  sons,  says 
truly,  that  '^  the  cordeliers  and  White  Penitents  dictated  his  fa- 
ther's sentence."  V  , 

We  m^y  take  the  account  of  the  other  cases  briefly  from  Lord 
Brougham.  '<  About  Jhe  same  time  with  this  memorable  c^ent  of 
Capias,  there  was  an  atteippt  made  by  the  same  fanatical  party  in 
Languedoc,  to  charge  a  respectable  couple  named  Sirven,  with 
the  murder  of  their  daughter,  a  young  woman  who  bad  been  con- 
fined in  a  monastery  uhder  a  letire  de  cachet^  obtained  by  the 
priests,  and. having  suffered  from  cruel  treatment,  and  made  her 
escape,  was  found  drowned  in  a  well.  Sirven  and  his  wife  fled 
oh  hearing  of  the^  charge ;  he  was  sentenced  to  death  par  contu- 
mace  ;  she  died  upon  the  journey,  and  he  took  refuge  in  Geneva. 
Voltaire  exerted  himself  as  before  ;  and  succeeded  in  obtaining  a 
complete  acquittal." 

*^  This  happened  in  the  year  1762.  The  year  after,  another  hor- 
rid tragedy  was  enacted  in  the  north ;  although  here  Voltairc^s 
great  exertions  failed  in  obtaining  any  justice  against  the  over- 
whelming weight  of  the  ParHament  of  Paris,  :which  basely  counte- 
nanced the  iniquity  of  the  court  below.  A  crucifix  was  found  to 
have  been  insulted  in  the  night,  on  the  bridge  of  Abbeville.  Two 
young  men,  d'Etallonde,  and  the  Chevalier  La  Barre,  were  ac- 
cused cf  this  offence,  on  mere  vaeue  suspicion.  The  former  made 
his  escape;  the  letter,  a  youth  of  seventeen,  and  highly  connect- 
ed, ventured  to  stand  his  trial.  The  court  pronounced  La  Barre 
guilty,  and  s^tenced  him  to  suflTer  the  rack,  to  havCr  his  tongue 
torn  out,  and  thep  to  be  beheaded.  This  infernal  sentence  was 
executed  upon  the  miserable  youth.  The  courage  shown  by  Vol- 
taire in  exerting  himself  for  La  Barre  was  the  more  to  be  admired, 
that  one  of  th^  charges  against  the  Chevalier  was  the  having  a 
work  of  his  own  in  his  possession,  and  treating  it  with  peculiar 
veneration."  ^ 

I'he  important  facts  stated  in  the  "  Relation^^  of  M.  Cassen, 
.  avocatj  to  the  Marquis  Beccaria,  do  not  ^ere  appear,  that  just  as 
in  the  case  of  the  Calas  family,  and  other  celebrated  cases  much 
older,  it  was  the  priests  who  stirred  up  the  people  to  fur^r,  and  dic- 
tated the  sentence. of  the  magistrates.  Two  of  thei  mam  charges, 
against  La  Barre,  were  ridiculing  the  consecrated  wafer,  and 
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neglecting  to  take  off  his  hat  to  a  procession  of  Capncins,  The 
Bishop  of  Amiens  and  Abbeville  made  a  solemn  procession  to  the 
insulted  crucifix ;  and  it. was  through  the  force  oT  his  Letttes  moni- 
toirsy  that  the  testimony  was  drummed  up  on  which  the  young  man 
was  condemned. 

We  have  no  wish  to  deny  that  these  frightful  exhibitions  of  fa- 
naticism  may  have  touched  Vpitaire  with  indignation  and  pity. 
We  should  be  sorry  to  believe  the  man  existed  whom  they  could 
affect  otherwise.  iBut  at  the  same  time,  it  is  perfectly  clear  that 
the  great  attraction  of  these  c«se«  for  Voltaire  was  of  a  diflFerent 
character^  The  o^ressor  was  identified  in  his  mind  with  the  ob- 
ject of  his  deadliest  animosity ;  and  the  victims  fied  to  him  per- 
sonally for  r^uge.  His  two  master  passions^  vanity  and  hatred 
of  religion,  were  directly  interested  in^the  issue.  'The  venue  was 
chanpred,  and  the  parties*  It  was  no  longertbe  family  of  Galas 
vs.  the  Aldermen  of  Toulouse ;  nor  thne .  Chevalier  La  Barre 
t;^.  the  Parliament  of  Paris;  hxjx\^thana9ius  cordra  mundum; 
Voltaire  against  the  clergy.  He  fought  out  the  battle  as  part  of 
his  general^rusadea^inst  religion., 

This  comes  out  distinctly  in  many  of  his  Tetters.  .  ^'  Palisisot,"  he 
writes  to  D'Alembert  ( 1 2th  July,  1762),  ^^  has  sent  me  bis  comedy. 
I  am  occupied  just  now  with  a  real  tragedy  much  more  important ; 
one  mail  hung,  another  broken  on  the  wheel,  a. family  ruined  and 
dispersed,  and  all  for  the  sake  of  our  holy  religion.'^  *'  Vous  etes 
sans  doute  instruit  de  I'horrible  adventure  des  Galas  a  Toulouse. 
Jevou» conjure  de  crier,  et  defaire  crier,  ecr.  IJinf^...^^  Again  under 
date  of  25th  September,  ^^  Griez  partout,  je  vous  e^  prie,  pour  les 
Galas,  et  contre  lefanatisme,  car  c'est  /'tn/1...  qui  afait  lenrmalheur." 
"So  to  Damilaville ;  '^  Je  me  flatte  toujours  que  cette  affaire  des  Galas 
fera  un  bien  infini  a  la  ratson  humsdne,  et  autant  de  mal  a  Vinf..., ;'' 
and  in  many  other  places  to  the  same  effect* 

The  same  thing  is  true  of  the  interest  he  took  in  ^he.  Sirven  and 
Abbeville  cases.  He  cared  for  them  mainly,  as  they  fonned  a 
part  of  the  battery  with  which  he  hoped  to^  prostrate  Ghristianity ; 
and  not  satisfied  with  these,  he  even  set  himself  ^o  hunt  up  other 
cases  of  which  b6  could  make  a  siinilar  use.  The  charm  of  the 
thing  was,  that  here  he  could  speak  out  without  disguise*  The 
^^  judicial  murders"  committed  at  the  instigation  of  the  priesthood, 
led  to  a  general  crv  of  horrot ;  and  VoUaire  could  faire  mam  basse 
on  (he  fanaticism  that  produced  them,  withoutbriaging  his  motives 
into  suspicion.  He  could  assassinate  religion  all  the  more .  effec- 
tually, for  being  in^ circumstances  to  steal  the  garment  of  philan- 
thropy. Jt  was  just  one  of  those  cases  in  v^ch  Satan  transforms 
himself  into  an  aneel  of  light. 

As  far  real  goodness  or  benevolence^  we  are  bound  to  say  that 
not  a  particle  of  anything  like  it  appears  in  Voltaire's  character. 
He  was  accustomed  to  scoff  habitually  at  all  those  things  which 
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good  men  hold  sacred.  He  delighted  to  use  his  powers  of  ridicule, 
without  restraint  (>r  mercy,  for  the  humiliation  of  those  he  hated. 
Of  truth  he  was^  utterly  reckless.  His  insincerity  and  hypocrisy 
knew  no  bounds.  Towards  all  human  affections  and  infirmities, 
he  ever  bore  the  mocking  air  of  a  Mephistopheles  ;  sind  the  whole 
labor  of  his  life  was  to  tear  from  the  hearts  of  men  their  only 
ground  of  consolation  ^nd  hope,  with  nothing  whatever  to  ofier 
them  in  its  place.    -    '  ^    -  . 

It  is  not  to'  be  denied  that  for  the  creation  of  such  8(  character, 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  priesthood  are  to  be  held  largely 
responsible.  The  undisguised  profligacy  of  many  pf  the  higher 
olei^y  ;  the  incredible  ignorance  and  fanaticism  of  the  lower ;  and 
the  transparent  absurdity  of  the  dogmaS  which  were  exhibited  as 
Uie  Gospel,  could  scarcely  fail  to  produce  infidelity  in  minds  even 
less  acute  and  less,  independent  than  Voltaire's.  •  But  then  it  is  to 
be  remembered,  that  Voltaire  was  under  no  liecessity  of  confound- 
ing Romanism  with  Christianity.  He  knew  the  differing  tenets 
of  the  Evangdical  and  Refotmed  Churches,  and  hated  them  more 
bitterly  than  h^  did  the  Catholic.  He  had  the, Gospel  in  his 
hands,  and  appears,  from  his  frequent  scoffing  quotation^,  to  have 
been  familiar  with  its  contents.  His  war,  finally,  was  not  against 
,  this  or  that  form  of  Christianity,  corrupt  or  purified,  but  against 
Christ,  the  Apostles,  and  the  Gospel.  When,  shortly  after  bis 
ret\:^rn  from  England,  M.  Herault,  the  Lieutenant  of  Police",  said 
to  him,  "  Do  what  you  can,  you  will  never  succeed  in  destroying 
Christianity,"  Vdltaire  promptly  teplied,  ^^  Thai  is  what  we  shall 
seeJ^  He  himself,  to  be  sure,  attributes  this  r^ply  to  somebody 
else,  but  that  was  one  of  his  usual  trkks ;,  and  to  D'Alemb«rt  h)e 
writes  that  ^  it  is  impossible  but  five  Ot  six  men  of  merit  who 
'  understood  each  other,  should  be  able  to  pull  down  whett  twelve 
low  scoundrels  had  builj  up.**  '       ' 

There  are  some  things  in  the  history  of  Voltaire's  connexion 

with  the  King  of  Prussia,  the  crowned  **  Lucifer  "'of  the  sect,  on 

which  we  should  like  to  comment ;  but  Oh  such  a  subject  our  re- 

^  marks  are  already  sufficiently  extended.     We  pass  over  everything 

to  come  to  the  account  of  the  Philosopher's  death. 

In  the  early  part  of  1778,'  he  returned  to  Paris,  from  which  he 
had  long  been  outlawed ;  and  was  received  with  enthusiasm  by 
all  classes  of  people.  The  audience  rose  up  to  receive  him  in  the 
theatre,  and  efowned  him  with  flowers.^  .Franklin,  then  our 
Minister  at  Versailles,  carried  his  grandson  to  see  him,  and  receive 
his  blessing;  atid  the  two  great  philosophers, — alas !  both  philoso- 
phers— *^  took  their  places  side  by  side  at  a  public  sitting  of  the  Aca- 
demy, amid  shouts  of  applause  which  burst  "in  voluntarily  from  the 
whole  assembly.''  Voltaire  had  for  some  time. preyious  become 
greatly  enfeebled*  Many  of  his  letters  during  the  last  year  or  two 
of  his  life,  have  the  melandioly  signature,  Le  vieux  malade  de 
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Ferney.  To  oBe  of  bis  correspondents  he  says  he  is  ^^  bending 
under  the  weight  of  eighty-four  years,  and  as  many  disorders.'' 
The  excitement  of  his  triumph  at  Paris  proved  too  much  lor  him. 
He  was  seized  with  a  profuse  bleedings  fropi  the  lungs,  and  felt 
the  approach  of  a^ath.  ,  ^ 

The  acjcount  of  this  most  impressive  period  in,  the  life  of  his 
subject,  Lord  Broughaip  appears  to  have  taken  implicitly  from 
Condorcct,  a  man  too  deeply  pledged  tp  philosophisia  to  be  trusted 
in  his.  description  of  iin  infidel  death-bed. 

^^  While  in  his  last  illness  the  clejgy  had  come  arotind  him; 
and  as  all  the  philosophers  of  that  period  appear  to  have  felt  par- 
ticularly anxious  that  no  public  stigma  should  be  cast  upon  them 
by  a  refusal  of  Christian  buriaj,  they  persuaded  him  to  undergo 
confession  and  absolution.  H^  had  a  few  .week^  before  submitted 
to  this  ceremony,  and  professed  to  die  in.  the  Catholic  faith  in 
which  he  was  born — a  ceremony  which  M.  Gondorcet  may  well 
say,  gave  less  edification  tp  the  .devout  than  it  did  scandal  tq  the 
free-thinkers.  The  Cure  (rector)  of  St.  Sulpicebad,  on  this  being 
related,  made  inquiry  j^and  fouad  the  fprmula  t6o  general ;  here- 
quired  the  Abbe  Gauthier  who  ha4  performed  the  oflSce,  to  insi^ 
upon  a  more  detailed  profession  of  faith,  else  he.  should  withhold 
the  burial  certificate.  While  this  dispute  was  going  on,  the  dying 
man  recovered  and  put  an  end  to  it.  On  what  proved  his  resJ 
death-bed,  the  Cure  came  and  insisted  on  a  full  confession.  When 
the  dying  man  had  gone  a  certain  length,  he  was  required  to  sub- 
scribe to  the  doctrine  of  our  Savior's  divinity.  This  roused,  his 
indignation ;  and  he  gave  vent  to  it  in  an  excktmation  which  at 
once  put  to  flight  all  the  doubts  of  the  pious,  dnd  reconciled  the 
infidels  to  fheir.  Patriarch.  The  certificate  was  refused ;  and  he 
was  buried  ^n  a  somewhat  clandestine,  certainly  a  hasty  manner, 
at  the  monastery  of  Scellieres  of  which  his  nephew  was  AbbojL." 

The  account  given  by  the  Abbe  BarueL)  and  known  through  one 
channel:  or  another  to  mpst  readers  of  religious  miscellany,  is  con- 
siderably more  particular.  The  Abbe  indeed  gives  no  authority 
for  his  staXements,  the  reason  of  which  probably  is  that  his  work 
was  so  nearly  contemporaneous  with  the  events  described.  Vol- 
taire iTied  in  1778,  and  the  .history  of  Jacobinism  was  published 
some  time  before  the  closed  of  the  century^  The  death  of  Voltaire 
was,  at  all  Events,  too  recetit  to  permit  ^ny  material  misrepresenta- 
tion^ and  the  Abb6  challenges  denial  of  his  statements. 

<^  In  spite  of  all  the  sophisters  flockine  around  him  in  the  first 
<lays  of  his  illness,  he  gave  signs  of  wishing  to  return  to  the  God 
he  had  so  often  blasphemed.  His  danger  increasing,  he  wrote 
the  following  note  to  the  Abbe  Gauthier:  "You  had  promised 
jne,  Sir,  to  come  and  hear  me,  I  entreat  you  would  take  the 
trouble  of  calling  as  soon  as  possible.  Signed^  VoLTAiKE.^Pari8, 
the  26th  Feb.,  1778." 
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A  few  days  aAer  be  wrote  the  foUowUi^  declaration^  in  tbe  pre* 
sence  of  the  same  Abbe  Gauthier,  the  Abbe  Mignot,  and  the  Mar- 
quis de  Villeveille)  copied  from  the  minutes  deposited  with  M« 
Momet,  notary  at  Paris. 

^^I,  the  underwritten^'declare,  that  for  these,  four  days  past, 
haying  been  afflicted  with  vomiting  of  bl^ood,  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
four,  and  not  having  been  able  to  drag  myself  to  the  Church,  the 
Rev.  the  Rector  of  St.  Si^pice  having  been  pleased  to  add  to  his 
ffood  works,  that  of  sending  me  the  Abbe  Oauthier,  a  priest,  I  con- 
fessed to  him,  and  if  it  pleases  God  lo  dispose  of  me,  I  die  in  the 
Holy  Catholic  church  io  which  I  was  born ;  hopipg  that  the  Di- 
viiie  mercy  will  deign  to  pardon  all  my  faults :  if  ever  I  have  scan- 
dalised the  church,  I  ask  pa.rdon  of  God  ahd  of  the  Church.  > 

2d  March^  1776.  Signed,  Vowauuc, 

^^  In  the  presence  of  the  Abb6  Mignot,  my  nephew,  and  the 
Marquis  de  Villeveille,  my  friend.''        . 

Voltaire  had  permitted  this  declaration  to  he  carried  to  the  Rec- 
tor of  SL  Sulpice,  and  to  the  Archbishop  of  Paris,  to  know  whether 
it  woiOd  be  sufficient.  When  the  Abbi  Gauthier  returned  with 
the  ansvtrer,  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  gain  admittance  to  the 
patient.  The  conspirators  had  strained  every  nerve  to  hihder  the 
chief  from  consummating  his  recantation,  and  every  avenue  was 
shut  to  the  priest  whom  Voltedre  himself  had  sent  for.  Terror  and 
rage  then  got  complete  mastery  of  the  dying  man.  ^  D'Alembert, 
Diderot,  and  some  twenty  others  who  had  beset  his  apartment, 
never  cacne  near  him  but  to  be^  received  with  reproaches  and  exe* 
crations.  *'  Begone,''  he  would  exclaim,  "  it  is  you  who  have 
brought  me  to  my  present  condition !"  Then  succeeded  alternate 
blasphemies  and  prayers.  Sometimes  he  would  cry  out  in  plain- 
tive accents,  "  0  Christ !  O  Jesus  Christ !"  and  then  w^ould  com- 
plain, that  he  was  abandoned  both  by  God  and  man.  The  scene 
was  too  dreadful  to  be  endured.  His  friiend  and  physician,  M. 
Tronchin,  withdrew  in  terror,  declaring  that  the  death-bed  was 
awful,  and  that  the  furies  of  Orestes  could  give  but  a  faint  idea  of 
those  of  Voltaire.  The  Marshal  de  Richelieu  also  fled,  acknow- 
ledging that  the  scene  was  too  terrible  to  bear." 

To  this  account,  a  striking  confirmation  is  added  by  the  anecdote 

fiven  by  Bishop  Wilson,  to  the  effect  that  **  the  nurse  who  attended 
im,  being  many  years  afterwards  requested  to  wait  on  a  sick  Pro- 
testant gentleman,  refused  till  she  was  assure<i  that  he  was  not  a 
philasormer;  declaring,  if  he  were,  she  would  on*  no  accodnt 
incur  tne  danger  of  witnessing  such  a  scene  as  she  had  been  Com- 
pelled to  do  at  the  death  of  M.  Voltaire."  The  excellentPrelate,  in 
whose  Lectures  on  the  Evidences  of  Christianity  this  anecdote 
occurs,  declares  that  he  received  the  account  from  the  son  of  the 
gentleman  to  whose  dying  bed  the  woman  was  invited* 
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All  this  was  much  too  un philosophical,  w6  suppose,  and  mtich 
too  solemn,  to  find  any  place  in  the  Lives  of  Men  of  Letters,  &c. 
Those,  however,  whose  reading  or  experience  has  given  them  bet- 
ter information  than  Lord  Brougham  had^  of  the  way  in  which  bad 
men  and  haters  of  Christ  do  often  die,  will  find  a  strong  argument 
from  analogy,  for  the  truth  of  the  Abbe  BaruePs  statement. 

D'AlemSert  also  shrank  when  he  came  to  face  death  ;  and  would 
have  betrayed  his  remorse  and  fear,  by  calling  in-religion  to  hi»  aid, 
had  not  Condorcet  barred  the  door  against  the '  prj^fit  and  rendered 
him  inaccessible.  Had  I  not  been  Utere^  said  Condorcet,  relating 
the  circumstances,  he  would  have  jlinchtd  also. 

Diderot,  too,  was  willing  to  find  something  better  than  philoso- 

f)hism  to  lean  on  in  his  last  hours.  He  had  m  his  employment  as 
ibrariah,  a  youi^  man  of  a  religious  turn  of  mind,  who  felt  greatly 
concerned  at  the  thought  of  his  dying  without  repentance.  After* 
having,  by  the  advice  of  a  clergyman,  made  the  matter  a  subject  of 
prayer,  he  ventured  to  address  Diderot  with  regard  to  his  prepara- 
tion for  death.  ^  Are  you  certain,"  said  he,  ^  that  yottr  philoso- 
phy has  not  left  you  a  soul  to  save  1  I  have  no  doubt  on  that 
pomt ;  and  I  cannot  reflect  on  it  without  warning  my  benefactor  to 
avoid  the  eterpal  misfortune*  that  may  await  him.  See,  sir,  you 
have  yet  sufficient  time  left ;  and  excuse  an  advice  which  gratitude 
and  your  friendship  force  from  ijie.*'  Diderot  heard  him  with  at- 
tention, and  eveuL melted  into  tears.  He  promised  to  give  the  sub- 
ject his  Sfsrious  consideration. 

The  result  was  that  the  Cure  M.  de  Jersac  was  invited  to  visit 
him ;  and  after  several  conferences,  Diderot  prepared  for  a  public 
recantation*:  His  own  private  circle  of  friends,  hoy?ever,  watched 
him  as  he  had  helped  watch  Voltaire.  They  persuaded  him  that 
he  was  imposed  upon,  and  that  a  little  country  air  would  immedi- 
ately recover  him.  Diderot  for  some  time  resisted  their  entreaties, 
but  finally  consented  to  try  the  country.  His  departure  was  kept 
secret.  It  was  pretended  he  was  still  in  Paris,  and  the  deception 
was  carried  on  by  issuing  daily  reports  of  his  health.  In  the  mean 
time  the  jailors,  whp  had  seized  his  person,  watched  him  till  they 
had  seen  him  expire,  and  then  brought  the  body  back  to  Paris,  and 

5^ve  out  that  he  had  died  suddenly  at  table.  He  expired  the  2d  of 
uly,  1784^  and  was  represented  as  having  died  calm  in  all  his 
atheism,  with  no  signs  of  remorse.  It  will  not  be  easy  to  satisfy 
any  one  who  has  had  the  least  observation  of  the  power  of  a  guilty 
conscience,  and  the  "  fearful  looking  for*'  with  which  the  last  hours 
of  the  wicked  are  often  attended,  that  all  this  agitation,  shrinking, 
and  sending  for  clergymen,  respected  a  question  of  no  greater  im- 
portance than  securing  a  Christian  burial. 

The  Abb6  Baruel  may  have  been  led  by  his  alarm,  ^nd  the  live- 
liness of  his  imagination,  to  overdraw  somewhat  the  picture  he  has 
given  of  the  conspiracy  against  religion  and  government ;  but  for 
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facts  like  the  above,  hts  testimony  is  amply  sufficient.  We  are 
ourselves  well  informed  of  iwo  instances^  in  a  consi^lerable  Wes- 
tern town,  in  which  the  companions  of  dving  infidels,  seeing  them 
begin  to  ^'  flinch,-'  closed  round  their  beef,  bolted  the  door  a^inst 
every  religious  person,  and  in  one  of  the  cases,  stupified  their  vic- 
tim with  brandy,  till  he  died.  Gat}\er  not  oar  soul,  O  Lord !  with 
sinners! 

Now,  we  will  not  deny  that  the  world  may  be  wiser  and  better, 
in  the  long  run,  because  such  a  man  as  Voltaire  livetd-in  it ;  but  we 
think  it  will  be  in  a  very  diflFerent  way  from  what  Lord  Brougham 
antipipates.  That  '*  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest"  will  accrue  from 
it  in  some  way,  we  have,  no  doubt.  ' 

'*  Ifplagues  and  earthquakes  break-  not  Heaven's  design, 
Wny  then  a  Boi^gia  or  a  Catiline  V* 

At  the  feeble  malice  of  tliose  who  thus  take  counsel  against  the 
Lord  and  against  his  Anointed,  he  that  sitteth  in  the  heavens 
sometincies  laughs  and  has  them  in  derision  ;  and  again  speaks 
unto  them  in  his  aneer,  and  yexes  them  in  his  sore  displeasure. 
But  so  far  as  human  happiness  or  improvement  is  concerned,  there 
is  a  frightful  deduction  to  be  made  on  account  of  those  whom  Vol- 
taire has  taught  to  live,  and  fitted  to  die,  like .  himself.  Perhaps 
the  man  never  lived,  who  is  followed  in  his  course  through  eternity 
by  the  accumulating  execrations  of  a  greater  number  of  victims. 
<^  With  what  dreadful  vehemenee  (says  Jay,  in  one  of  his  Evening 
Exercises)  did  th^  writer  once  hear -a  fine  young  man,  while  dying, 
exclaim,  again  and  again,  *  0  curse  yqUj  VMaire  P "  How  it 
most  roll  on,  through  age  after  age,  here  and  hereafter,  in  one 
broad,  deep)  slVellin^  current  of  blasphemies  and  agonies,  the  mind 
shudders  to  think  of!       .  •  . .    ' 

The  crisis,  however,  is  already  well  passed.  The  most  formida- 
ble conspiracy  ever  organized  against  religion,  with  every  circum- 
stance of  advantage  presented  by  &  corrupt  church,  and  people,  at 
that  time,  as  Voltaire  often  says,  half  monkey,  half  tiger,  recoiled 
in  wide  ruin  on  its  inventors.  True  religion  raises  her  placid 
head  from  the  waves,  as  the  tempest  sweeps  away  \  and  now  the 
Scriptures  and  the  petits  livres  poftatifsf  circulated  in  connexion, 
are  sowing  all  over  France  the  seed  of  a  different  harvest^  that 
shall  one  day  wave  like  Lebanon,  when  the  influence  of  Voltaire 
shall  have  withered  like  ^he  grass  of  the  earth. 
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ARTICLE  V. 

NICHOLAS  1.    AND  THE  FORGED  tITERATURE  OF  THE 
MIDDLE  AGES. 

.By  RaT.  EowAfiD  Bnoait,  D.D^  Boftoo. 

In  speaking  of  the  Forgi^d  Literature  of  the  Middle  Ages^  we 
take  the  papacy  of  Nicholas  the  First,  as  the  point  of  yision,  A.  D* 
858-867;  in  the  first  place,  because  he  first  appealed  to  the  forged 
Decretals,  the  most  wonderful  instance  of  forgery  ever  known  in 
the  history  of  the  church,  and  then,  because  he  is  a  fine  exemplifi- 
cation of  tfiat  spirit  of  matchless  impudence  wilh  which  the  leaders 
of  the  corporation  of  Rome  haye  imposed  their  forgeries  and  frauds 
oh  the  world  in  all  ages-. 

After  Gregory  the  Great,  A,  D.  59O-604j  and  before  Gregory  the 
Seventh,  A.  D.  10^3-1085,  this  same  Nicholas  is,  beyond  all  doubt, 
the  most  remarkable  of  the  pontiffs.  And  although  hici  name  has 
not  the  same  bad  eminence  m  the  popular  mind  with  that  of  the 
notorious  Hildebrand,  yet  so  great  was  the  influence  exerted  by 
him  on  the  course  of  events,  that  Guizot  does  not  hesitate  to  assert 
that  the  sovereignty  of  the  Pope  really  takes  date  from  his  reign. 

When  he  ascenfled  the  throne,  the  Popes  of  Rome,  in  theif  pro- 
gress towards  supremacy,  were  exposed  to  the  resistance  of  four 
powers.  The  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  their  most  dangerous 
spiritual  rival  and  antagonist ;  the  national  churches  of  Europe, 
which  had  arisen  since  the  invasion  of  the  Barbarians,  especially 
those  of  Italy,  France,  Spain,  and  Englatfd ;  the  Metropolitai^  an 
ecclesiastical  nobility  who  ruled  the  bishops  of  partictdar  provinces  i^- 
and  the  civil  power,  whether  imperial  or  roval. 

Three  of  these  powers  were  represented  by  two  n^en,  quite  as 
remarkable  as  Nicholas  himself.  The  chair  of  the  see  of  Constan- 
tinople was  filled  by  Photius,  a  man  of  vast  native  powers,  of  tin- 
rivalled  scholarship  and  learning,  of  exhaustless  energy  and  infinite 
ambition.  Before  he  was  raised  to  the  patriarchal  throne,  he  had 
passed  through  almost  all  grades  of  civil  office  and  promotion. 

Without  entering  into  the  details  of  the  warfare,  it  is  enough  to 
say,  that  these  ambitious  rulers  of  the  Eastern  and  Western 
Churches  met  in  fierce  encounter.  Nicholas  excommunicated 
PhotiuS;  and  Photius  Nicholas ;  and  the  great  and  incurable  Greek 
Schism  was  the  ultimate  result. 

,  The  national  churches  were  represented  in  the  person  of  the 
celebrated  Hincmar,  Archbishop  of  Kheims,  and  Primfite  of  France, 
the  great  churchman  of  the  age,  and  the  most  learned  canonist  of 
the  church* 
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In  bis  ^relations  to  his  own  bishops,  he  also  represented  the 
ecclesiastical  nobility,  whom  the  Pope  needed  to  subdue,  in  order 
to  centralize  all  tbe  bishops  directly  in  himself. 

By  the  canons  of  the  Council  of  Sardica,  A.  D«  347  (which  yet 
was  not  OBcumenical),  the  papal  power  was  extended  beyond  all 
precedent,  and  contrary  to  all  right,  in  merely  allowinff  appeals 
at  ally  from  metropolitan  councils  to  the  Rpraian  pontiS ;  and  for 
centuries  after  this  council,  the  African  bishops  forbade  such  ap- 
peals. And  yet  even  by  these  canons,  the  Pope  could  .only  order 
a  new  trial  in  the  province,  aided  by  his  legate? ;  and,  if  need  be, 
by  delegates  from  neighboring  provinces  (Bower  1 :  57,  58).  Nor 
did  the  East,  or  Africa,  ever  receive  this  council,  nor  did  the  Coun- 
cil of  Chalcedon  sanction  its  decrees.  . 

This  council,  then,  did  not  furnish  the  materials  needed  tb  estab- 
lish and  consolidaie  the  papal  power.^  Such  inaterials,  in  fact, 
did  not  exist.  It  was  ne^ssafry  tp  forge  them,  and  tfius  to  set  up 
claims  which  should  give  to  the  Pope  the  right  of  removing  all 
such  cases  to  Rome,  to-be  tried  before  his  own  tribunal.  And 
this  point,  too,  was  to*  be  carried,  and  was  carried,  against  such  a 
man  as  Hincmar  of  Rheims. 

Th^  regal  power  was  also  to  be  subdued,  and  was  subdued,  in 
the  person  of  the  feeble  Lpthariu^.  Had  the  regal  authority  been 
represented  by  a  sovereigp'like  Charlemagne,  swaying  with  strong 
grasp  the  power  of  a  united  empire,  the  aggressions  of  Nicholas 
would  have  met  with  less  success,  ha4  he  d^u^d  to  engage  in  a 
warfare  so  unequal. 

But  the  vast  dominions  of  Charlemagne  bad  been  divided  among 
his  feeble  descendants  ;  and  they  had  turned  their  arms  against 
each  other.  Two  grandsons  and  three  great  grandsons  of  Charle- 
magne, then  sat  on  feeble  thrones.  The  grandsons  were,  Louis 
in  Germany,  and  Charles  the  Bald  in  France;  the  great-grand- 
sons, Louis  in. Italy  and  Rhoetia,  Lotharius  in  Burgundy,  Aisatia, 
and  Lorraine,  and  Charles  in  Pfovence.  The  rest  of  these  could, 
ina  moment,  be  stirred  up  to  invade  the  dominions  of  any  of  the  five 
whom  the  Pdpe  should  excommunicate.  Hence,  each  was  poif* 
erless  in  single  combat  with  the  Pope*  A  sihele  papal  anathema 
would  become  the  signal  for  the  invasion  and  subjugation  of  his 
territories  by  the  others. 

Of  course,  Nicholas  felt  that  he  was  their  master,  and  declared 
himself  siy^h.  He  singled  out  Lotharius  as  the  object  of  an  attack, 
designed  to  demonstrate  and  establish  his  power.  Lotharius, having 
married  one  wife,  Theutberga,  desired,  like  Henry  the  Eighth  in 
after  days,  to  divorce  her  and  to  take  another,  Waldrada. .  So,  in  fact, 
he  did,  and  that  with  the  countenance  ,of  his  own  bishops,  led  on  by 
the  archbishops,  Gunthier  and  Teutgaud,  a  brother  and  uncle  of 
Waldrada.  Notice  now  the  influence  of  weakness  in  a  king,  on 
the  conscience  of  a  Pope.    Charlemagne  twice  did  the  fame  thing. 
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He  also  left  illegitimate  children  bebind  lym  as  the  fruit  of  his 
licentious  excesses.  But  he  was  strong,  therefore  the  papal  con- 
science was  undisturbed,  and  he  was  sainted.  But  Lotharius,  his 
luckless  descendant,  was  weak.  This  aroused  the  tender  con- 
science of  the  Pope  J  and  with  apostolic  zeal  he  declared  war  upon 
him  for  his  manifest  crime. 

Even  s<K— the  conscience  of  Gregory  the  Seventh  was  very  sen- 
sitive, in  the  case  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  who  was  enfeebled  by  a 
revolt  in  his  empire ;  but  w^s  (Juite  torpid  in  the  case  of  William 
the  Conqueror,  for  he  was  unconquerably  strong.  Yet  Wjlliam 
had  sinned  as  grievously  as  Henry.  At  the  Synod  of  Winchester, 
A.  D.  1076,  Gregory's  law,  enjoining  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy, 
was  very  materially  modified.  The  bishops,  whom  (Jregory  had 
summoned  to  Rome,  were,  forbidden  by  William  to  6bey  the  sum- 
mons, to  the  very  great  annoyance  and  chagrin  of  Gregory.  The 
King,  too,  continued  to  exercise  the  right  of  investiture,  wfaich^  in 
the  case  of  Henry^^^  was  so  impious.  Other  presumptuous  demands 
of  Gregory  were- repelled  with  cold  indifference.  Yet^io  thunder- 
bolts of  divine  Wrath  were  hurled  from  the  pontifical  throne  against 
the  royal  sinner.  Gregory  prudently  declined  the  encounter  with 
so  vigorous  an  antagonist— fearful  of  provoking  hifti  to  terrific  re- 
taliation. Hence  the  spirit  of  the  papal  policy  in  all  ages  is  truly 
described  in  the  old  saying,,  in  which  we  are  told  that  the  chief 
end  of  man  is  to^  keep  what  he  has  got,  and  to  get  what  he  can. 
The  aggrandizement  of  their  powei'  has  been  their  constant  end  in 
all  ages.  In  pursuit  of  this,  they  have,  as  circumstances  favored, 
steadily  augmented  their  claims,  regarding  merely  thie  principles 
of  selfish  policy,  and  herer  those  of  benevolence,  honor,  or  truth. 

So  Nicholas  acted  in  the  case  of  Lotharius.  Theutberga  soli- 
cited his  aid.  He  undertook  her  cause,  and  ujider  pretext  of  de- 
fending her,  put  forth  and  established  the  mo^t  arrogant  claims  of 
papal  supremacy.  He  encountered  and  defeated  both  king,  arch- 
bishops, and  bishops. 

Though  the  council  of  bisliops  at  Aix  la  Chapelle,  in  accor- 
dance with  the  wishes  of  the  King,  had  divorced  her,  this  was 
nothing  to  Nicholas.  He  sent  legates  into  Lorraine,  and  at  a 
second  council  at  Metz,  caused  the  case  to  be  reexamined  by  his 
legates.  Lotharius  bribed  the  le^tes,  atid  the  second  council 
confirmed  the  doings  of  the  first,  rficholas  was  enraged,  but  not 
dismayed.  By  an  extravagant  assumption  of  power,  !)y  his  own 
authority,  he  declaVed  the  decision  null  and  void,  and  deposed  at 
a  blow,  the  king's  archbishops,  Gun'hier  and  Teutgaud,  and  he 
was  victorious.  Though  they  struggled  long  and  desperately 
against  him,  they  could  not  retain  their  office,  but  fell  before  his 
power.  He  also  excommunicated  Waldrada,  and  compelled  Lo- 
tharius to  take  back  Theutberga.  Thus  did  he  effectually  subdue 
the  regal  power. 
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Twice  also,  in  an  ecclesiastical  conflict,  he  defeated  Hincmar, 
and' here  he  invested  himself  in  the  pani>ply  of  the  forged  Decre- 
tals. Of  these  we  may  safely  say  that,  of  all  the  forgeries  that 
ever  disgraced  the  nominal  followers  of  Christianity,  tbey  are  the 
most  gigantic  in  conception,  successful  in  execution,  and  terrific  in 
power.  They  changed  the  whole  face  of  the  Christian  world, 
and  are  the  spirit- of  the  canon  law,  and  the  basis  of  the  papal  cor* 
poration  to  this  day. 

GieseSer  fixes  their  composition  between  A.  D.  829  and  846,  in 
France,  and  ascribes  them  to  Benedict  Levita  of  Mentz.  .  Quizot 
coincides.  As  to  the  direct  agency  of  :the  Popes  in  their  composi- 
tion, opinions  vary.  But  Mosheim  does  not  hesitate  to  regard  the 
Popes  as  their  knowing  and  deliberate  authors.  He  regards  it  as 
impossible  that  such  a  forgery  should  have  come  into  existence 
and  use,  touching,  as  it  does,  all  the  springs  of  their  influence  and 
authority^  without  their  knowledge  ana  cooperation.  At  all 
events,  Nicholas  the  First  has  the  unenviable  notoriety  of  having 
first  appealed  to  them  as  authentic  documents. 

From  him,  till  the  Reformation  detected  the  cheat,  that  is,  for 
about  seven  centuries,  they  were  appealed  to  without  suspicion,  in 
the  public  affairs  of  the  Church,  and  used  by  the  Popes  to  gain 
their  ends  without  any  material  opposition.  That  we  do  not 
falsely  charge  Nicholas,  facts  show.  None  of  his  predecessors 
have  referred  to  them. 

Leo  IV.,  A.D.  850,  does  not  include  them  among  the  stai^dards 
of  judgment.  Nor  does  even  Nicholas  L,  in  863 ;  but  in  866,  in 
his  letters  to  all  the  French  bishop^,  he  defends  their  authority.^ 

Nicholas  was  a  fit  lei^er  in  the  enterprise  of  introducing  so  vast 
a  scheme  of  fraud,  for  the  purposes  of  hierarchical  aggrandizement. 
He  is  an  exact  imag^e  of  Gregory  VII.,  or  Innocent  III.  He  was  a 
man  of  uncommon  intellectual  power,  of  great  attainments  for  his 
a^e,  and  of  gigantic  energy  of  wilL  He.  was  also  ambitious  to  tl^e 
highest  degree,  -and  strained  his  claims  f if  supreme  authority,  infal- 
libility, and  irresponsibility  to  man,  to  the  l^ighest  pitch  of  extrava- 
gance and  arrogance.  And  having  fought -and  gained  a  great  bat- 
Se  with  tlie  civil  power,  in  the  person  of  King  Lothaire  II. ,  on  the 
points  already  specified,>he  also  determined  to  gain  a  victory  over  the 
ecclesiastical  nobility  that  came  between  the  Pope  and  the  com- 
mon order  of  bishops,  and  over  tiational  churches,  in  the  person  of 
Hincmar,  Archbishop  of  Rheims,  head  of  the  French  Church. 
Hincmar  had,  without  sufficient  reason,  suspended  Rothade,  bishop 
of  Soissons.  He  appealed  to  the  Pope.  Hincmar  disr^arded  his 
appeal,  and  deposed  him  atthe  synod  of  Soissons.  Hothade  ap^ 
pealed  again,  and  Nicholas  called  up  the  affair  at  Ronie,  and  by  his 
own  authority,  annulled  the  decision  of  the  council,  and  restored 
Rothade.  Hincmar  resisted,  but  was  obliged  to  submit. 
>  GieMler,li.,65-e9. 
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To  defend  himself  in  this  bigh-handed  measure^  Nicholas  ap- 
pealed to  the  aijthdrity  of  the  forged  Decretals,  thus  introducing 
Hke  use  of  that  vast  system  of  fitfud ;  for  this  is  the  fii^t  example^ 
as  before  stated,  of  an  appeal  to  this  forgery.  *  .  , 

On  this  ocdl^oi)  also,  he  asserted  t^  Pseudo-Isidorian  princi* 
pies  in  fun,  that. obedience  was^  due  to  all  ps^pal  decrees  assuch, 
and  demanded  from  all  metropolitans,  at  their  inrestfture  with  the 
pallium,  an  oath  to  this  effect.  Hincmar  wa^  the  most  learned  , 
canonist  of  the  ase^^  but  so  low  was  the  general  standaitl  of  scho- 
larship and  of  cnticism  ai  that  time,  that  he  isould  not  expose  the 
forgefy.  He  did  not  deny  the  geiraineness  of  the  De&retals^as  he 
oaght,  but  resisted  their  authority.     Nicholas^,  of  course,  pre  vailed^ 

But  we  should  nii3understand  Nicholas,  and  the  men  of  that  ag^,     - 
if  we  supposed  that  they  suddenly,  and  by  one  gigantic  strid^  s^  ' 
enormously  overleaped  , the  eternal  barriers  of  truth,  an'fl  unaided,  - 
and  nninioenced  by  preceding  generations,  at  once  Completed, 
like  Satan  and  his  workmen  in  Hell,  the  vast  fabric  of  falsehood, 
so  that  at  once  "the  ascending  pile  stood  fixed  in  stately  beiglit.^^ 
Neither  communities  nor  individuals  becbme  suddenly  thus  cor-  •' 
nipt*  ^  The  conseience  of  the  Church  had  been  seared  as  with  a  hot 
iron,  $nd  she  had  spoken  lies  in  hyptcrisy,  long  before'Nicholas. 
These  portentous  results  were  but  the  mature  fruit  of  seed  early 
sown,  and  plants  assiduously  cultivated,  from  almost. the  earliest    . 
^es  of  the  Church.     One  who  comes  firesh  from  the  pure  morality 
of  t6e  New  Testament,  consignitig  all  liars  to  the  lake  of  fire,  finds 
it  impossible  to  utter  the  feeKugs  of  shame  and  disappointment  ,    - 
which  agitate  the  mind,  when  the  history  of  tbe  opinions  an/i  prac-  , 
tices  of  the  early  ages  on  the  subject  of  pious  frauds  is  first  unfold-    •'  . 
ed.    When,  however,  the  power  of  these  first  amotions  has  some- 
what subsided,  and  he  attempts  to  take  a  philosophical  view  of  the 
facts,  he  finds  in  depraved  hutnan  nature  a  deep  foundation  for  such 
frauds ;  and  soon  discovers  that  a  propensity  to  them  is  not  limited 
to  the  Romish  church,  but  that  even  in  the  Protestant  world  there 
is  a  constant  temptation  to  fall  into  them*    For  a  more  full  illustra- 
tion of  this  dangerous  tendency.  We  refer  to  an  aWe  essay  of  Arch- 
bishop Whately,  on  Pious  Frauds,  in  his  work  entitled,  *^The  • 
Errors  of  Romanism  traced"  to  their  origiff  in  Human  Nature.'*         *^ 

We  shall,  therefore^  proceed  tot  speak  6{  the  general  nature  or 
pious  fraud;    the    early  introduction   of   it  into  the   Qhniitian. 
Church ;  of  its  pernicious  effectsin  the  earlier  ages^upon  the  liteira-^ 
ture  and  history  of  the  Christian  body  ;    its  most  perfect  develop-  , 
ment  in  the  forged  Decretals,  in  the  frauds  of  Baronius,  Bell«r-  *" 
mine,  and  others ;  the  subsequent  power  and  state  of  the  systen^      * 
among  the  Romanists  ;  and  finally  among  the  Puseyitest    In  a       *' 
.field  so  extensive,  only  a  general  sketch  can  be  expected  in  a  '-* 
brief  essay. 

Pious  frauds,  as  defined  hy  Whately,  are  *'  those  which  any  one  ^ 
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employa  and  justifies  to  biinself,  as  conducing^)  according  to  his 
view,  to  the  defence  or  promotion  of  true  religion."  *'  There  is, 
in  such  eonduct)''  he  remarks,  ^  a  union  of.  sincerity  and  insince- 
rity— of  Q^Qscientiousness  in  respect  to  the. end,  and  .unscrupulous 
dishonesty  a3  to  the  means;  £6r  witbout  one^^  thts^  there  could 
be  no  fratidy  and  without  the  Qther^  it  coiild,  in  no  sense,  be  termed 
a  pious  frkua.^'  ^    '    , 

It  is,  therefore,  only  a  specific  case  under  ttie  general  diabolical 
maxim,  that  the  end  sanctifies  the  means — a  idoctrine.  which  Grod 
hta  emphatically  condemned,  by  decjaring  that  the  dapination  is 
jusu  of  all  who  teach.  Let  us  do  evil  thai  goorl  may  come. 

Yet  is  it  Qot^  still  an  oft-Hlisputed  question  among  us,  whether  a 
'  lie  is  in  any  case  justifiable  £.  g.  is  it  right  to  lie  toa  highwayman, 
in  jH;der  to  save  our^money,  or  our  life  ?  So,  too,  the  cjuestion  may 
he  raised,  was  it  not  right  for  Rahab  to  save  the  spiesf  by  a  lie ; 
and  for  Jbel  to  deceive  3arak,  the  enemy  of  the  Jews,  in  order  to 
destroy  him  7  It  may  be  asked  4id  lM)t  Samuel  deceive,  when  he 
said,  I  am  .come  to  sacrifice  to  the  Lord,  when  yet  his  real  and 
main  end  was  to  anoint  David  as.king  7  Yet  God  directed  him  so 
to  do.  , 

'  We  refer  to  these  thingi  to  show  that  if  the  earlv  Christians 
w«re  .tempted  to  use  pious  flrauds,  there  wer6  materials  enough  of 
easy  self-deception  at  hand.  And  if  any  one  will  look  at  jthe 
ten^>tajtion  in  advoc&ting  a  great  and  good  cause,  even  at  this  day, 
to  select  and  state  only  faets  adapted  to  excite  the  public  ininid, 
and  prodpee  liberality,  and  to  slur  over  uHfavorable  facts,  he  will 
me  how  easy  it  is  to  be  led  to.  overstate,  pr  falsely  to  color  facts, 
or  to  suppress  what  truly  belongs  to  a  full  presentation  of  the  sub- 
ject considered. 

Ii^  ac(dition  to  the  case  of  temptation  which  we  have  stated, 
Whately  suppc^ses  eight  dises  more,  in  Avhich,  even  among  Protes- 
tanH,  there  might  be  a  temptation  to  employ  pious  fraud.  And 
even  these  he  specifies,  not  as  exhausting  the  cases,  but  as  illus- 
trating the  extent  and  power  of  the  temptation.  He  refers  also  to  the 
heathen  legislators  and  philosophers,  wh6  encouraged  or  connived 
at  a  system  of  mythology,  which  they  disbelieved,  in  order  that 
t)i&y  might,  through  fear  of  the  wrath  of  the  gods  and  of  Tartarus, 
and  the  hope  of  Elysium,  keep  the  populace  in  order.     Their 

with  oracles  and 

Greek  Churches 

.present  use  of 

Ibaiid^aad  forgeries  to  gain  important  political  ends,  or  to  save  the 

^  ^      ^country,  we  need  but  advert  to  as  of  the  same  general  kind.    And 

^        {nany,  even  now,  attempt  to  use  similar  influences  in  governing 

^, '   chilaren« 

Also  he  remains,  that  when  the  process  has  once  commenced, 
""   and  some  fabehood  has  been  wrought  into  a  syste6i  regarded  as  , 
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in  the  main  sound,  there  .is  a  temptation  to  tolerate  it^  through 
fear  of  greater  evil  in  destroying  reverence  for  the  whole  system, 
or  of  losing  influence  iti  assailing  it.  We  thought  it  necessary  to 
take  this  general  vie^,  before  coming  to  exhibit  the  development 
of  the^e  principles  in  the  primitive  church.   ' 

The  mass  on  whom  Christianity  operated,  had  been  already  de- 
graded by  such  maxims  and  practices,  in  the  Paj?an  world  j  and 
3iey  were  not  thoroughly  and  in  a  moment  purged- of  their  pollu- 
tions^ when  they  became  Christians.;  Moreover,  a  higher  power 
of  fraud  prepared  through  them  the*  way  for  results  of  which  they 
little  dreamed,  vtrhen  they  began. ih^ir  work  of  promoting  truth  by 
the  use  of  fraud.-  Let  us  now  consider  the  early  introduction  into 
the  church  of  the  system  of  pious,  frauds. 

Mosheim  states  *  that  the  Platonists  aiid  Pythagoreans  deemed  it 
Qot  only  lawful,  but  commendable,  to  deceive  ainl  to  lie  for  the 
sake' of  truth  and  piety.  The  Jews,  in  Eeypt,  learned  from  them 
this  sentiment  even  before  the  days  of  Chnst.  From  both,'  this 
vice  early  spread  among  Christians.  Books  were  forged  under 
the  names  01  eminent  men ;  also  the  Sibylline  verses  were  fabri- 
cated by  some  Christian,  in  order  to  bring  idolaters  to  believe  in 
Christianity*  The  Pagans  were  indignant  at  this  forgery,  which 
they  ascribed  lb  Christians.'  He  alsa  tells  iis»  that  a  similar 
mode  of  argument  was  used  by  Origen  and  Tertullian.  From 
such  principles  came  the  forged  Apostolic  Camms  and  Constitu- 
tions; the  Recognftiorts  of  Clement;  the  works  of  Dionysius  the 
Aredpagite,  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centnries.  The  system  of  pious 
frauds  was  adopted  even  by  Ambrose,  Hilary,  Augustine,  Gregory 
Nazianzen,  Jerome,  and  Sulpitrus  Sevenis,  in  vita  S.  Martin. 
Thus  was  the  way  prepared  by  Satan,  for  the  deepest  delusions 
of  the  middle  ages. '  ' 

Gieseler^  gives  passages  from  Jerome  and  John  Cassian,  in  which 
the  principles  of  the  systeih  are  unfolded.  The  same  fathers  who  . 
thus  wrote  and  practised,'  ascribed  accommodation  to  Jesua  and 
the  Apostles. '  Uassi^Q  argues  its  lawfulness  from  the  case  of  Ra- 
hab  and  of  Delilah.  Though  they  used  lies,  they  were  aiming  at  ■ 
great  and  good  ends.  Gieseler  tells,  us,*  speaking  of  spurious 
writipgs  up  to  A.  D.'  200,that  their  purpose  W€is  to  encourage  the 
persecuted,  to  convince  the  unbelieving,  and  to  give  the  sanction 
of  antiquity  to  Certain  opinions.  .       • 

For  such  ends,  x>\d  spurious  writings  of  the  Jews  wdre  interpo-  '^ 
lated ;  e.  g.  the  Book  of  Enoch;  the  Fourth  book  of  Ezra.  Others 
were  f6rged,  e.  g.  the  Testai;nent  of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs ;  the 
Ascension  of  Isaiah ;  the  Shepherd  of  Hermas ;  the  books  of  Hys- 
taspes ;  the  Acts  of  Pilate ;  the  Siby  lline^rophecies,  &c.  All  of 
these  are  designed  lo  promote  Millennarian  views. 

Waddington*  traces  many  'of  th6  forgeries  in  the  names  of 

>  Cent  ii.,  vol  1,'p.  130.       *  See  Origen  contra  CeUam.      >  p.  183,  Cent  3, 184. 
<i.,p.m  »i,p.298.  'p.  54, 65. 
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Apostles  and  Fathers^  to  an  imitation  of  pagan  philosophers,  who, 
without  attempting  delusion,  introduced  ancient  worthies  as  utter- 
ing their  own  .opinions.  Christianity,  too,  he  tells  us,  was  then  in 
the  hand •)  of  Greeks  and  Africans,  to  whom  our  maxims  of  morality 
were  not  known.  "We  shall  never,'^  says  he,  "do  justice  to  the 
history  of  our  religion,  unless  we  continually  bear  in  mind  the  low 
condition  of  socrety  and  mori.ls,  e^cisting  among  the  people  to 
whom  it  was  first  delivered." 

Some  of  the  passages  adduced  by  Gieseler^  we  will  translate. 
Jerome  (Epist.  30  al.  50,  ad  Pamn^achiom)  thus  defends  the  pro- 
priety -of  lying  in  certain  cases  ^  "  It  is  one  tiling  to  write  contro- 
yersially,  anothefr  didactically,  or  dogmatically  {yvfivaanxoti^  doy^ 
fiauxtag).  In  the  former,  the  controversy  is  not  restricted  by  fixed 
principles ;  and  he  who  is  replying  to  an  antagonist,  may  state 
now'  one  thing,  how  another ;  may  argue  as  he  pleases ;  may 
declare  one  thing,  but  act  on  the  opposite  supposition  ;  may  pre- 
tend to  shdw  bread  (as  the  saying  is)  .when  ne  has  in  his  hands 
liothine;  but  a  stone."  "But  in  <he  second  kind  of  writing,  open- 
hearted  frankness,  and  if  I  may  so  say,  candor  and  ingenuous- 
ness arfe  necessary."  "  ^ 

For  evidence  that  they  were  disposed  to  allow  far  too  great  a  lati- 
tude of  accommodation  ro«xo>'o/u»to) ,  attributing  it  in  ^besame  extent 
to  Jesus  and  the  Apostles,  see  Suicer  s.  v.  o.i/yxaTo^ttflrtf— tT.  II., 
p.  1067. 

In  this  way,  Jerome  wished  to  explain  the  passage.  Gal.  2:11, 
se(j. ;  but  was  opposed  by  Augustine,  whose  principles  were  more 
strict.*  Chrysostom,  de  sacercfotio,  I.  5,  lays  down  tery  (ju«stiona- 
ble  principles  concerning  the  lawfulness  of  deception  in  certain 
cases.  He  was  followed  in  this,  by  his  pupil,  John  Cassian,  Coll. 
XVIL,8  seq.  e.g.  cap.  17: — "Therefore,  we  ought  to  regard  knd 
use  falsehood,  as  Jf  it  were  of  the  nature  6f  hellebqre,  which,  if 
taken  when  threatened  by  a  deadly  disease.  Is  salutary ;  but  if 
without  the  necessity  caused  by  such  danger,  results  in  immediate 
death.  For  God  not  merely  investigates  and  judges  our  words  and 
actions,  but  also  regards  our  purpose  and  intention.  But  if  he  sees 
that  anything  has  been  done  or  promised,, by  any  one,  for  the  sake 
of  eternal  salvation,  and  with  that  perception  of  results  which  pro- 
ceeds frbm  divine  contemplation^  although  it  appears  to  itien 
shameless  and  unjust,  yet  ne,  regarding  tne  interior' pi^ty  of  the 
heart,  will  consider  in  his  decision,  not  the  sound  of  the  words,  but 
the  purpose  of  the  will ;  for  the  end  of  an  undertaking,  and  the  dis- 
position of  the  agent,  are  to  be  considered.  In  this  way  some,  as  has 
been  remarked  oefor^,  have  been  able  to  secure  justification  by 
lying  (e.  g.  Rahab,  Jos.  2  :)  and  others,  by  telling  the  truth,  have 
incurred  the  penalty  of  etiernaj  death.  (Delilah,  Judg,  16.)"     .. 

>  See  his  writings,  de  Mendacio ;  and  contra  MendacHini.  See  eerrsspondence  on 
this  point  between  them,  Epist.  Hieron.    £p.  65, 67-73, 76. 
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Yet  at  this  time  they  tithed  mint^  anise,  and  cummin.  The  neglect 
of  ecclesiastical  forms  wa«  a  great  crime.  All  oaths,  the  taking  of 
interest,  self-defence,  capital  punishments,  and  second  marriages, 
were  reckoned  as  crimes.  In  comparison  with  the  violation  of  mere 
ceremonial  laws,  a  disregard  of  the  weightier  iiiatters  of  triith  and 
justice  were  deemed  venial  offences,  or  eyeij  virtues,  if  meant  for 
good  ends,  flence,  we  can  see  how  men  could  come  to  such  a 
state,  of  mental  delusion,  as  to  perpetrate  for  good  ends  the 
abominable  imposition  of  the  invention  of  the  cross.  Hence, 
we  can  see  how  far  Ambrose  could  conspire  *with  a  butcher, 
to  hide  bones  a^d  blood  under  the  pavement  of  his  church, 
and  then  pretend  to  b6  informed  by  a  special  revelation,  that 
the  relics  of  the  martyrs  Protasius  and  Gervasius,  of  whom  no 
one  had  ever  heard  before,  were  hid  ther6.  And  that  he  should 
dig  them  up,  and  prepare  for,  them  a  shrine,  and  transfer  their  re- 
mains to  it  with  the  solemu  mockery  of  prayer  and  preaching ; 
and  that  miracles  of  healing  should  be  wrought  by  these  remains ; 
and  that  the  bones  and  blood  should  be  6old  for  a  great  price. 
Was  not  the  end  a  good  onet  Was  it  not  important  that  the 
church  of  Milan  should  have'  influence  and  wealth  ?  Are  not 
these  the  means  of  doing  good?  But,  alas  !  she  had  no  martyrs. 
Hence,  there  could  be  ^o  shrine,  no  saint-worship,  no  miracles  of 
healinff.  no  casting  out  of  devils,  and,  above  all,  no  precious  pfts. 
Why,  Then,  should  there  not  be  an  invention  of  martyrs,  as  well  as 
an  invention  of  the  cross '?  To  be  sure,  if  it  were  to  be  found  out, 
it  might  seem  a  shameless  fraud  io  nian ;  but  God  would  judge  in 
view  not  of  the  words,  but  of  the  purpose  of  the  heart. 

Hence,  too,  the  working  of  false  miracles  for  a  good  end,  admit- 
ted of  aneasy  justification,  and  no  less  the  forging  of  saints,  and  the 
ascription  to  real  saints  of  miracles  which  they  never  wrought. 
Hence,  the  deluge  of  saints'  lives  and  miracles  with  which  the 
world  was  flooded,  and  the  Romish  world  still  is  flooded ;  for  in 
Alban  Butler,  these  forged  saints  keep  their  place  even  to  this  day. 
Hence,  too,  we  find  iti  leading  men,  both  in  the  Latin  and  Greek 
churches,  shameless  lying  for  any  ends  ihat  interested  men  could 
convince  themselves  were  good  ends.  .  > 

The  celebrated  Photius,  no  doubt,  regarded  it  ^s  of  gpreat  impor- 
tance, that  he  should  be  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  for  the  glory 
of  God  and  the  good  of  the  Churcls  Hence,  he  did  not  hesitate 
to  give  to  the  Emperor  a  letter  in  the  name  of  Ignatius,  Severely 
censuring  the  Emperor,  and  another  in  the  name  of  the  Pope,  in 
favor  of  Photius,  which  Eustralius,  arriving  at  Constantinople  in 
the  habit  of  a  monk,  had  delivered  to  him.  And  yet  there  is  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  he  had  caused  these  letters  to  be  forged,  in 
order  to  get  Ignatius,  whom  the  Pope  declared  tb  be  the  true  patri- 
arch, out  of  t^e  way.  Lotharius  (or  Bishop  Adventinus  of  Mentz 
for  him)  did  not  hesitate '  to  forge  the  tale  that  be  was  married 
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to  Waldrada  when  young,  by  the  compaand  of  the.  Emperor 
Lotharius,  his  father,  and  was  ^fterwards  forcedl  by  Count  Her- 
bert to  marry  bis  sister;  and  bishop  Adventinus  related  it  as  a 
fact  in  the  counsel  of  Aix-la-Chapelle.  He  also  wrote  for  him  a 
lying  letter  to  the  Pope^  ahd  finally  lied  to  excuse  himself  to  the 

When  we  meet  with  such  things  in  the  leading  characters  of  the 
nominal  church ;  when  we  find  in  Gregory  the  Seventh,  a  system 
of  deliberate  lying,  adapted  and  designed.to  reduce  the  world  to 
one  vast  feudal  monarchy,  of  which  he  §hould  be  the  head,  and 
the  kings  of  the  earth  hia  vassals  ;  instead  of  feeling  that  we  are  in 
the  kingdom  of  God,  we  seem  to  be  involved  in  the  deepest  gloom 
of  hell  Itself,  and  are,  for  a  moment,  overwhelmed  virith  horror  and 
amazement.  But  when  we  trace  the  system  to  its  origin,  >ye  see 
that  a  single  key  is  enough  to  open  the  bottomless  pit.  And  as 
we  read  the  corrupt  maximg  of  some  of  the  leading  doctors  of  the 
Church,  we  seem  to  see  a  star  fall  from  heaven  tp  earth,  and  take 
the  key  of  the  bottomless  pit  and  open  it,  arid  to  behold  the  smoke 
as  of  a  great  furnace,  arising  from  the  pit,  till  the  sun  and  the  air  are 
darkened  by  reason  of  tne  smoke  of  the  pit.  Njever  was  there  such  a 
lesson,  as  it  regards  the  danger  of  tampering  with  the  truth,  even  in 
the  least  degree,  as  may  be  read  in  the  history  of  the  Church.  Let 
us  look  at  the  pernicious  effects  of  the  system  of  pious  frauils  on 
the  literature  and  moral  ciondition  of  earlier  and  of  wibsequent 
ages.  Wa'ddington,  speaking  of  the  literary  forgeries  that  cor- 
rupted and  disgraced  the  Ante-Nicene  Church,  says,  "  Their  im- 
mediate effect  was  exceedingly  injurious.'^  We  will  hint  at  some 
of  their  effects.  .        ' 

1.  They  tended  to  disgrace  th,e  moral  character  of  the  age,  by 
the  circulation  of  degrading  materials  of  thought.  The  truths  of 
God-s  word  are  pure,  simple,  elevating.  Tiie  devil  might  well 
exult  to.  see  the  pleople  of  God  neglecting  such  heavenly  food,  and 
turning  away  to  feed  on  false  gospels,  sibylline  oracles,  spurious 
saints'  lives,  and.degraded  and  degrading  acts  and  decisions  of  the 
Apostles.  ^ 

2.  They  have  immeasurably  injured  the  interests  of  all  subse- 
quent ages.  The  welfare  of  all  ages  is  involved  in  the  correctness 
of  the  historical  and  literary  documents  of  the  early  ages.  No- 
where is  historical  truth  more  important,  and  yet,  through  the 

influence  of  the  system  of  |)ious  frauds,  nowhere  is  it  harder 
to  be  dLscerped.  The  decision  of  whole  controversies  is  pre- 
vented by  the  doubtful  state  of  early  documents.  To  illustrate 
this,  it  is  sufficient  to  refer  to  the  interminable  controversies  as  to 
what  Ignatius  actually  said  concerning  bishops.  We  know  that 
his  letters  have  been  more  or  less  interpolated  for  purposes  of 
pious  frauds ;  but  who  can  tell  how  muc^il  By  this  uncertainty, 
whole  controversies  are  kept  alive,  that  otherwise  would  easily  be 
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settled.  Let  any  one  read  Binias,  Baronius,  and  Bellarmine^  and 
then  try  to  strike  out  all  that  is  spurious  and  forged  in  their  writ: 
ings,  and  he  will  find  himself  in  a  labyrinth  at  once. 

3.  The  earlier. forgeries  furnished  principles  and  precedent!  for 
worse  deeds.  And  very  soon  the  lowest  depths  were  reacheJ  by 
men  speaking  lies  in  hypocrisy,  and  having  their  consciences 
seared  as  with  a  hot  iron.  Bad  as  are  the  forged  Decretals,  they 
are  no  worse,  except  in  extent,  than  many  preceding  forgeries. 
Nothing  can  be  worse  than  the  attempts  by  Popes  Zosimus  and 
Celestine^o  palm  oflFthe  canons  of  Sardica  as  those  of  Nice,  be- 
cause the  Council  of  Nice  was  an  oecuitjenical  council,  and  that  of 
Sardica  was  not. 

4.  It  provokes  God  to  abandon  the  church,  and  thus  produces 
strong  delusion  to  believe  a  lie.  Whatelywell  says,  that  how  far 
any  one  who  propagates  a  lie  may  be  himself  deceived,  or  hiay 
be  guilty  of  pious  fraud,  and  how  far' a  fraud  is  apiovfi  fraud,  God 
only  knows.  Probably  most  have  begun  in  wilful  deceit,  and 
advanced  towards,  superstitious  belief.  Those  whp  report  aflie 
often  believe  it.  The  curse  on  thosct  who  do  not  love  truth,  is 
strong  delusion  to  believe  a  lie.  Thus  a  man,'  intent  on  an  endy 
may  first  deceive  himself  into  a  belief  that  jt  is  a  good  end,  a;id 
then  that  it  is  right  to  lie  to  g^iin  it,  and  finally  that  the  lie  is  a 
truth.  Many  are  conscientious  in  the  sense  that  they  have  led 
their  conscience  to  approve  the  purposes  of  ^he  wilf,  and  not  that 
their  conscience  has  led  their  will  to  form  its  purposes.  They 
persevere  in  wrong  till  they  convince  themsel.ves  that  ^t  is  right. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  most  perfect  development  of  this  system, 
in  the  forged  Decretals. 

.  The  ultimate  result  of  them  was  twofold ;  to  concentrate  the 
bishops  around  the  Pope  and  subject  them  to  his  authority,  and  to 
raise  the  ecclesiastical  above  the  civil  power. 

To  accomplish  this,  they  seemed  to  propose  to  defend  the 
bishops  against  the  tyranny  of  their  own  metropolitans,  and  of 
their  civil  rulers.  Before  the  papal  despotism  was  established, 
bishops  were  tried  and  judged  by  the  bishops  of  a  metropolitan 
province,  upder  their  metropolitan,  and  without  a{)peal  to  the 
Pope.  Of  course  they  were  fiable  to  injustice;  and  if  the  metro- 
politan were  imperious  and  haughty,  as  was  often  the  case,  they 
were  to  expect  often  to  experience  it.  Hence  very  likely  the  origin 
of  the  canons  of  the  Council  ^of  Sardica.  But  as  these  only  author- 
ized the  Pope  to  command  a  new  trial  in  the  province,  the  rpaija 
and  ultimate  pdwer  was,  after  all,  not  in  the  Pope,  but  in  the  metro- 
politan. But  to  remoT^  the  case  to  the  court  of  Rome,  and  to  put 
the  power  of  a  final  decision  into  the  hands  of  the  Popej  would 
eflfectually  break  down  the  power  of  the  metropolitans.  And  if 
at  any  time  they  were  guilty  of  abusing  that  pow^,  it  would  create 
in  the  bishops  a  Wish  to  see  it  done.    In  like  manner  bishops 
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might  wish  a  defence  of   their  spiritual    power  against  their 
kin^. 

Things  were  tending  in  this  direction  when  the  forged  Decretals 
madtf  their  appearance.  They  purport  to  he  decretaL  letters, 
written  by  the  early  Popes,  from  Clement  dpwnwards  to  Gregory 
the  Great.  They  were  {Published  in  a  collection  with  other  canons. 
This  collfectioB  of  caiions  and  decretals,  in  the  name  of  St.  Isidore, 
consisted  of  three  parts ;     ^ 

1.  Fiffy-nine  Pseudo-^Isidorian  decretals,  besides  two  from  Cle- 
ment to  James,  already  in  existence,  going  down  to  Melchiades. 

2.  Canbns  of  Councils,  chiefly  genuine  Isidorian. 

3.  Thirty-five  Pseudo-Isidorian,  mixed  with  gennine  epistles 
from  -Sylvester  to  Gregory  the  Great. 

The  bishops  universally  received  them.  They  were  like  the 
horse  ^ho  was  so  intent  on  conquering  the  stag^  that  he  took  the 
bridle  ihto  hi%  mouth  from  the  man,  and  the  se^ddle  upon  his  back,  . 
and  allowed  him  to  mount,  and  was  from  that  time  a  slave.  The 
Pope  conquered  the  metropolitans j  through  the  bishops;  and  as 
soon  as  he  had  d«ne  this,  the  bishops  were,  ipso  facto^  enslaved. 
These  Decretals  seemed  to  favorlbe  patriarchs ;  and  yet  subjected 
thecn.  to  the  Pope^s  authority  to  act  in  his  name.  All  that  was 
takeh  from  the  tnetropolStans  feH  finally  to  the  Papal  See. 

But  the  Decretals  had  been  preceded  by  other  forgeries  -no  less 
gross.  The  donation  of  Constantine  was  promulgated  in  the  time 
of  Adrian  the'First ;  and  was  based  on,  and  connected  with,  a 
fabulous  narrative  of  the  baptism  and  cure  of  Constantine  of  the 
leprosy,  at-Kome  by'Pope  Sylvester.  In  token  of  gratitude,  Con- 
'  stantine  withdrew  from  Rome  and  founded  Constantinople,  and 
gave  to  the  Pope,  Rome,  Italy,  and  the  provinces  of  the^  West. 

The  history  and  decrees  of  a  Council  that  never  met,  were  fJso 
foiled.  It  was  said  to  have  been  held  at  Rome  in  the  days  of 
Sylvester  \  the  aim  and  result  of  it  was  to  exalt  the  power  of  the 
Pope. 

Whoever  will,  ftiay  find  all  of  these  precious  documents  in  the 
history  of  councils  by  Binius,  published  even  after  Calvin  and 
others  had  exposed  the  forgeries  of  the  Decretals,  under  the 
sanction  of  the  Pope,  and  defended  by  Binius.  Indeed  the  Papacy 
held  on  to  them  till  they  were  irresistibly  wrung  from  its  un- 
willing grasp. 

The  influence  and  effects  of  these  Decretals  are  thus  set  forth  by 
the  learned  civilian  Daunou,  a  Roman  Catholic  :  **  So  early  as 
the  end  of  the  eighth  century,  the  Decretals  of  Isidore  had  planted 
the  germs  of  pontifical  omnipotence.  Gcatian  gathered  the  fruit  of 
these  germS;  and  made  them  still  more  fruitful ;  the  court  of  Rome 
being  represented  as  the  source  of  all  irrefragable  decision,  as  the 
universal  tribunal,  which  decided  all  differences,  dissipated  all 
doubts,  cleared  up  all  difficulties*     She  was  consulted  £r6m  all 
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quarters  by  metropolitans,  by  bishops,  by  chapters,  by  abbeysr  by 
monks,  by  lords,  by  princes  even,  and  by  the  untitled  faithfuL* 
There  was  no  limit  to  the  pontifical  correspondence^  but  such  as 
was  imposed  by  the  tardiness  of  the  means  *  of  communication* 
The  affluence  of  questions  multiplied  bulls,  briefs,  epistles  ;  and 
from  those  fictitious  decretals  ascribed  to  the  Popes-  df  the  first  ageS) 
there  sprang  upand  multiplied,  from  the  time  of  Eugene  III.,  thou- 
sands of  responses  and  decrees,  which  were  ^)ut  too  authentic.  All 
aflairs,'  relipous,  civil,  judiciary,  domescicf,  then  were  more  or  less 
embarrassed^  by  pretended  connexions  with  the  spiritual  power. 
General  interests,  local  controversies,  individual  quarrels^  all  went 
in  the  last  resor^  and  sometimes  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  Pope ; 
and  the  court  ot  Robje  acquired. this  influence  over  the  details  of 
human  life  (if  ve  may  so  speak),  which  is  of  all  others  the  most 
formidable,  precisely  because  each  t>f  its  effects,  isolated  from  the 
others,  appeared  to  be  of  no  great  consequence.  Isidore  and  Gra- 
iian  transformed  the  Pope  into  a  universal  administrator." 

The  agency  T>f  Qratian  in  this  master,  to  which  Daunqu  here 
refers,  was  in  brief  this:  In  1162,  he  compiled. a  collection  of 
canons,  commonly  designated  as^  '^  the  Decree  of  Gratian."  It  was 
called  by  him,  the  concord  of!  discordant  canons  (concordantia  dis- 
cordantium  canonum).  The  study  of  the  civil  law  had  just  been 
revived  in  Italy,  by  the  discovery  of  the  Pandects  of  Justinian. 
But,  as  the  ecclesiastical  power  Was  fast  gaining  the  ascendency 
over  the  civil  power,  a  similar  thesaurus  of  the^  principles  of  eccle- 
siastical law  was  needed.  Such  the  Decree  of  Gratian  became. 
It  is  divided  into  three  parts-rone  devoted  to  principles  and  eccle- 
siastical persons-;  "the  second  to  judgmeiits ;  tne  third  to  thin^. 

Of  its  character  as  a  code^  Daunou  thus  speaks :  ^^  Repetitions, 
impertinences,  disorder,  errors  in  proper  i^ames,  mistakes  in  quo- 
tations are  the  least  faults  of  the  compiler.  Mutilated  passages, 
chimerical  canons,  false  decretals,  all  sorts  of  lies,  abound  in  this 
monstrous  production.  Its  success  was  only  the  more  rapid  on  that 
account.  It  was  explained  in  the  schools,  cited  vti  the  tribunals, 
and  invoked  in  treaties^  It  had  almost  become  the  public  law  of 
Europe,  when  the  return  of  light  dissipated  by  s\q^  degrees  the 
gross  imposture.  By  it  the  clergy  were  held  not  to  be  amenable 
to  answer  in  th^  secular  tribunals ;  the  civil  powers  were  subjected 
to  ecclesiastical  supremacy ;  the  state  of  persons,  or  the  acts  which 
determine  it,  were  regulated,  validated,  or  annulled  absolutely, 
by  the  canons 'and  ^he  clergy-;  the  papal  power  was  enfranchised 
from  all  restrictioAs ;  the  sanction  of  all  laws  of  the  Church  was 
ascribed  to  the  Holy  See,  that  See  itself  being  independent- of  the 
laws  published  and  confii'med  by  itself. '- 

By  whom  Gkatian  was  employed  to  perform  this  work,  the  facts 
just  stated  sufficiently  show,  l^e  was  but  a  tool  of  the  papacy. 
Through  him  the  Matt  of  Sin  erects  his  throne,  by  reducmg  the 
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forged  Decretals  to  a  le^l  system,  A  translatioii  of  a  few  i>a^8a- 
ges  from  Oratian  will  give  a  clear  idea  of  the  orevaiUng  spirit  of 
uie  work»  He  is  teaching  the  doctrine  that  toe  Pope  is  not  of 
necessity  subject  .even  to  hia  own  lawa,  and  that  if  be  submits  to 
them,  it  is  only  by  a  voluntary  humiliation,  by  way  of  example  to 
others. 

^^  As  Christ,  the  Lord  of  the  Sabbath,  and  of  the  law,  submitted 
himself  to  the  law  of  the  Sabbath,  so  the  ponti£Es  in.  ihe  ^at  of  su- 
premacy, manifeflit  reverence  for  the  canons  established  either  by 
themselves,  or  by  others  authorized  by  them,  and  by  humbling 
themselves  to  obey  them,,  they  augment  .their  authority,  so  that  they 
may  present  them  to.  others  as  thej^r  supreme  law."  Again: 
^^  Siometimes,  either  by  new  enactmeiits,  or  definitions,  or  by  con- 
travening the  canons,  they  proclaim  themselves  Lords,  and  cre- 
ators of  Uie  laws."  Again  :  ^^  Upon  others  is  imposed  the  neces- 
aity  of  obedience  to  the  canojfts }  but  it  has  been  made  manifest  that 
in  the  chief  pontiffs  there  is  an  authority  to  obey  at  their  pleasuce ; 
so  that  by  observing  their  own  decrees,  they  may  show  to  others  that 
thejr  are  not  to  be  contemned:  this  they  do  aiter  the  example  of 
Christ,  who  himself  observed  as  an  example,  and  that  he  might 
thosf  sanctify  them,  those  sacraments,  the  observance,  of  which  he 
enjoined  upon  his  church." 

Here  we  see  the  roots  of  those  highest  claifids  of  papal  omnipo- 
tence, and  of  dispensing  afbove  rig^ht,  and  contrary  to  nght,  which 
subsequent  eanonistsi  earned  to  a  still  more  blasphemous  extreme — 
exalting  the  Pope  not  only  to  an  equality  with  God,  but  above  all 
that  is  called  Qod^  or  is  worshipped. 

All  these  principles^  first  drawn  ftom  the  fountain  of  the  forged 
Decretals,  still  slumber  in  the  canon  law,  like  a  sword  returned  for 
a  time  to  its  sheath,  or  like  the  retracted  and  hidden  x^laws  of  a 
tiger.  But  let  the  state  pf  the  nation  be  so  dianged,  and  circum- 
stances so  favor  that  it  can  be  done,  and  the  swonl  will  be  again 
unsheathed,  and  the  pontifical  tiger  will  again  rend  the  subjugated 
lotions  with  hiis, claws. 

^  To  translate  long  passages  from  these  forged  Decretals  would  be 
tiresome  alike  to  the  translator  and  to  the  reader.  To  form  a  eon- 
ception  of  their  matter  and  style,  we  need  only  to  suppose  an  ec- 
clesiastic oapaUe  of  writing  in  the  Latin  style  of  the  middle  a^s^ 
first  raising  the  inquiry  what  is  needed,  to  exalt  the  ecclesiastical 
power  entirely  above  the  civil^  and  finally  to  concentrate  all  power 
m  the  Pope,  and  then  writing  all  that  he  could  conceive  of,  to  his 
heart's  content,  in  the  name  of  the  ancient  popes.  A.  few  speci- 
mens must  suffice.  Hear  how,  in  the  first  epistle  of  Pius,  A.  D. 
147,  the  bishops  are.  defonded  against  lay  influence : — ^^  Let  not 
the  sheep  censure  their  shepherd,  nor  the  laity  accuse  a  bishop, 
nor  the  populace  reprehend  nim ;  siaee  the  disciple  is  not  above 
his  lord,  nor  the  servant  above  his  master;    But  the  bishops  are  to 
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be  jadged  by  Ood,  who  has  chosen  tbem  as  his  eyes.  *  *  * 
Of  this  the  master  has  given  an  example  when  he  drove  from 
the  temple  the  buying  ainl  selling  priests,  by  himself  and  not  by 
another."  The  judgment  of  God  on  bishops  is,  of  course,  to  be 
exercised  through  the  Pope.  Hence  the  forger  tells  us,  throi:^h 
Zephyrinus,  A.  D.  208,  Ep.  1,  ^^  Let  not  the  Patriarchs  or  Pri* 
mates  who  try  an  ac<»ised  bishop,  pass  a  definite  sentence  till  it 
has  been  sanctioned  by  apostohc,  i/e.  papal  auth*ri<y."  He 
then  proceeds  to  give  rules  as  to  accusers,  witnesses,  and  the  trial, 
and  then  concludes,  ^^  Let  the  ultimate  determination  of  his  eine 
be  brought  to  the  apostolic  seat  that  there  it  may  be  issued.  Nor 
let  it  be  nnally  determined  before  it  is  sanctioned  bjr  the  authority  ^ 
of  the  pontiff,  as  wa?  ordained  by  the  Apostles  or  their  successors.'' 
We  notice  ^ere,  as  through  all  of  these  forgeries,  a  constant  repeti- 
tion, and  superabundant  fulness,  as  if  the  writer  were  deternuned 
to  make  assurance  doubly  su^,  in  all  things  relating  to  the  papal 
authority.  , 

To  concentrate  all  power  at  Rome,  we  find  passages  like  this  :-=- 
<<  The  Roman  Church  through  the  merits  of  Peter,  consecrated  by 
the  word  of  the  Lord,,  and  sustained  by  the  aulhori^  of  the  holy 
falliers,  holds  the  primacy  among  all  the  other  churches.  To  her 
the  highest  concerns,  tnals,  and  complaints  of  bishops,  and  also 
the  important  interests  of  all  churches  are  to  be  referred,  as  to  the 
head.'^i 

Again,  Zephyrinus,  Ep;  1,  says  :^^^^  All,  alid  especially  the 
oppressed,  must  have  recourse  to  the  Roman  Chufch,  and  appeal 
to  her  as  to  a  mother,  that  they  may  be  nourished  by  her  breasts, 
and  defended  by  her  authority,  cuad  delivered  from  their  oppres- 
sioBS.     For  the  mother  neitheir  can  nor  ought  to  forget  her  chud." 

One  great  object  of  these  forgeries  is  to  give  authority  to  papal 
decrees,  as  such,  investing  them  with  the  power  of  laws,  thus 
making  the  Pope  an  independent  legislator  and  an  absolute  des- 
pot. Hence  the  forger  in  the  name  of  Damasus,  £p.  4,  says  :— 
^^  All  the  Decretals,  and  the  statutes  of  all  our  predecessors,  which 
have  been  promtilgated  concerning  the  ecclesiastical  orders,  and 
the  discipline  of  the  canons,  it  is  our  pleasure  and  d^c^ee  that  you 
and  all  bishops  and  priests  shall  tobservci,  so  that  if  any  one  shall 
infringe  them,  let  hikn  know  that  it  is  an  unpardonable  offence." 

The  direct  result  of  all  this  was  to  exalt  the  canons  of  the  Pope 
to  84^  eaualitv  with  the  eanons  of  seneral  councils.  Hence  in  (he 
canon  law  both  kinds  are.  n^xed  up  indiscriminately,  and,  as 
Daunou  well  remarks,  the  forged  Decretals  became  the  source 
and  model  of  innumerable  and  genuine  papal  Decretals  in  subse- 
aaeatages»  Indeed  these  Ijing  forgeries  have  been  so  thoroughly 
aigested  and  absorbed  into  the  system  of  the  canon  law,  that  to  this 
day  they  constitute  its  vital  principles,  its  very  life's  blood. 
1  Yigflins,  Ep.  ad  Profhtumm. 
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At  the  hazard  of  being  tedioas,  we  will  give  a  few'  more  extracts 
from  these  fbrj^eries,  showing  in  what  manner,  by  impudent  and 
reiterated  assertions,  the  power  of  the  papacy  was  established. 
The  forger  in  the  name  of  Damasus,  Ep.  6,  says  : — ^^  It  is  lawfti] 
for  the  metropolitans,  with  their  provincial  bishops,  to  investigate 
the  jcau$es  of  the  bishops  and  other  weighty  ecclesiastical  matters, 

Srovided  the  bishops  are  all  present  and  agree ;  but  to  define  and 
ecide  definitely  on  such  j[>oints,  -or  to  condemn  bishops  without 
th6  authority  of  this  seat,  is  not  lawful ;  for  all,  if  it  be  necessary, 
odght  to  appeal  to  it,  and  be  sustained  by  its  authority.  For,  as 
you  know,  it  is  not  Catholic  to  convene  a  synod  without  its  sanc- 
tion." 

The  conduct  of  HinciQar  in  deposing  Rothade,  to  which  we 
have  before  adverted,  shows  plainly  that  be,  though  a  learned 
canonist,  had  admitted  no  such  principles  as  these.  But  when 
Nicholas  encountered  him,  nullified  his  proceedings,  and  restored 
Rothade,  he  fell  back  Upon  these  and  similar  passages  of  the  forged 
Decretals  for  his  defence,  and  certainly  nothing  could  be  better 
fitted  to  accomplish  his  purposes.  It  seems  as  if  this  passage  had 
been  forged  with  Satanic  foresight  for  the  very  case  in  hand.  Nor 
is  it  to  be  wondered  at,  thai  Nicholas  exerted  himself  to  the  utter- 
most to  give  authority  to  a  system  by  which  he  was  invested  with 
such  absolute  power. 

In  the  Decretum  of  QratiaU,  the  forged  materials  were  mixed  up 
with  the  old  and  genuine  canon  law,  for  the  sake  of  hiding  the 
cheat.  In  his  endeavors  to  reconcile  the  discordancies  thus  pro- 
duced, Qrfitian,  of  course,  decided  in  favor  of  the  new  Papal  law. 
And  as  during  the  subsequent  study  of  the  canon  law,  new  con- 
tradictions came  to  light,  the  Popes  gave  new  decisions,  deciding, 
of  course,  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  the  forged  Decretals. 
As  these  new  decretals  multiplied,  it  became  necessary  to  reduce 
them  to  system.  Hence  in  1234,  Gregory  IX.  employed  the  Do- 
minican Kaimund  da  Pennafoit;  to  compile  a  new  collection  of 
decretals  in  five  books,  almost  entirelv  composed  of  later  decretals, 
and  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  forged  Decretals.  To  this 
Boniface  VIII.  added  a  sixth  book,  in  five  parts.  To  these,  five 
books  of  Clementine  Constitutions,  by  Clement  V.,  were  added, 
and  also  certain  Extravagantes  df  John  XXII.  and  five  books  of 
Extravagantes  Communes.  Such  was  the  spirit,  such  the  origin, 
and  such  the  progress  and  TM>mpletion  of  tne  canon  law.  *  The 
leaven  of  the  old  canon  law,  retamed  in  the  Decretum  of  Oratian, 
so  far  as  it  was  inconsistent  with  the  new  laW,  was  purged  out, 
and  the  papacy  was  placed  on  the  basis  on  Which  it  has  since 
stood  even  to  this  daj. 

It  ir  indeed  a  specimen  of  lying  and  forgery  on  a  sublime  sci^le ; 
and  when  we  see  all  Christendom  tremUing  before  thie  frown  of 
the  Pope,  and  the  intellect  of  all  Europe  engaged  in  studying  and 
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commenting  on  this  law,  then  we  see  completed  the  highest  and 
most  astounding  result  of  the  forged  literature  of  the  middle  ages* 
The  little  fountain-head  of  pious  fraud,  which  brcdce  tot  in  the  early 
ages,  has  given  rise, to  a  mighty  riyer,  emptying  itself  into  a  bound- 
less ocean^of  unfathomable  delusion  and  fraud. 

How  great  the  influence  of  these  forgeries  has  been,  may  be 
learned  from  the  confessions  even  of  candid  Romai^  Catholics* 
The  testimony  of  Daunou  has  been  given.  Henry^  though  not  so 
severe,  is  no  less  explicit  in  testifying  to  their  pernicious  mfluence 
t>n  the  Church.  With  him  coincides  Bossuet ;  and  the  celebrated 
Charles  Butler,  in  a  brief  account  of  the  Roman  and  the  canon  law^ 
in  an  appendix  to  bis  life  of  the  Chancellor  D'Aguesseau,  does  not 
hesitate  to  say,  '^  To  the. compilations  of  Isidore. and  Gratian,  one 
of  the  greatest  misfortunes  of  the  Church,  the  claim  of  the  Pope^  to 
temporal  power  by  divine  right,  may,  in  some  measure,  be  attribut- 
ed. That  a  claim  so  unfounded  and  so  impious,  so  detrimental  to 
religion,  and  so  hostile  to  the  peace  of  the  world,  should  have  been 
made,  is  strange — stranger  yet  is  the  success  it  met  with.'' 

It  is  no  less  strange  that  so  intelligent  a  mai)  could  not  discorer 
that  all  the  remaining  claims  of  the  Pope  are  alike  unfoim^^  si^d 
impio.us,  detrimental  to  religion,  and  hostile  to  the  peace  of  the 
world. 

To  give  some  idea  of  the  donation  of  Constantine,  we  transcribe 
a  few  sentences.  The  Emperor  Constantine  i^  introduced  as 
saving : — "  We  ascribe  to  tlie  See  of  Peter. all  dignity,  all  glory, 
all  imperial  power.  Besides,  we  rive  to  Sylvester,  and  his  suc- 
cessors, our  palace  of  Lateraii,  whidi  is  beyond  question  the  most 
beautiful  palace  on  earth  ^  we  give  him  our  crown,  our  mitre,  our 
diadem,  and  all  our  imperial  vestments,  we  rej^nit  to  him  the  im- 
perial dignity.  We  give  as  a  pure  gift,  to  the  holy  pontiff,  the 
city  of  Rome,  and  all  the  Western  cities  of  Italy,  as  well  as  the 
Western  cities  of  other  countries.  In  order  to  give  place  to  him, 
we  yield  our  dominion  over  all  these  provinces,  by  remoying  the 
seat  of  our  empire  to  Byzantium,  considering  that  it  is  not  right 
that  a  terrestrial  emperor  should  preserve  the  least  power,  where 
God  hath  ^established  the  head  pf  rc^ligion."  For  centuries  a 
miserably  forged  document  like,  this,  had  the  force  of  law ! 

In  view  of  such  facts  it  is  that  Qibbon  severely,  but  justly 
remarks,  that  the  Vatican  and  Lateran  were  an  arsenal  and  manu- 
factory, which,  according  to  the  occasion,  have  produced -or  con- 
cealea  a  various  collection  of  false  or  genuine,  or  corrupt,  or  sus- 
picious acts,  as  they  tended  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  Ro- 
mish Chfirch*  Before  the  end  of  the  eighth  century,  some  aposto- 
lical scribe,  perhaps  the  notorious  Isidore,  (Composed  the  Decretals, 
ai^d  the  Donation  of  Constantine,  the  two  magic  pillars  of  the  spi- 
ritual and  temporal  monarchy  of  the  Popes.^^    "  This  humble 
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title  ^peccatOTy^  was  ignorantly,  but  aptly  turned  into  ^mercator^ 
—his  merchandize  was  indeed  profitable — a  few  sheets  of  ps^er 
were  sold  for  inuch  wealth  and  bower.''  "  The  edifice  has  sub- 
sisted after  the  foundation^  hate  oeen  undermined.''  ^ 

To  form  any  adequate  idea  of  thes^  abominable  and  blasphe- 
mous foi^eries,  they  must  be  read.  They  are  written  in  an  as- 
sumed style  of  conscientious  sanctity.  Their  authors  pretend  to 
be  watchmen  for  souls^  accountable  to  God  for  their  fidelity,  and 
the  penalty  of  disobedience  is  eternal  damnation.  Yet  the  im- 
pious forgery  betrays  itself  on  every  page.  Of  the  events  and 
wants  of  meir  own  age,  they  say,  and  seem  to  know  nothing.  With 
the  hierarchical  claims  of  the  custaht  future  centuries  they  are  per- 
fectly familiar.  They  do  not  know  the  times  of  their  own  lives, 
or  pontificates,  or  deaths.^  Somie  date  their  lettera  before  they 
were  popes — some  after  they  were  dead.  They  quote  the  Latin 
Vulgate  long  before  it  was  made*  They  quote  writer^  who,  in 
their  day,  had  not  written ;  laws  that  had  not  been  made ;  coun- 
cils that  had  not  been  held ;  and  use  words,  and  a  style  of  lan- 
guage, then  not  in  existence.  Nor  were  they  ever  quoted  before 
the  ninth  century,  amid  controversies  qn  which  they  would  have 
been  decisive.  Such  are  the  documents  which  Nicholas  L  promul- 
gated in  the  name  of  God,  and  which  for  centuries  ruled  the  world. 
Let  us,  in  conclusion,  consider  the  subsequent  state  and  power 
pf  the  system.  The  Church  of  Rome  has  indeed  retreated  from 
certain  positions,  from  which,  she  has  been  irresistibly  driven. 
But  never  has  she  abandoned  the  practice  of  the  system;  and 
if  any  have  seemed  in  her  name  to  condemn  it  in  pnnciple,  thia 
condemnation  is  but  a  new  specimen  of  pious  fraud.  She  cannot 
condemn  it.  It  is  wrought  into  her  whole  history.  Moreover  it 
is  a  case  of  necessity  to  that  Church  to  lie.  Her  existence  de- 
pends on  it.  All  true  history  is  against  her.  Hence  we  see  a 
coi^stant  tendency  to  rely  on  and  defend  forged  documents,  in 
,  Baronius,  and  to  forge  lies,  in  Bellarmine,  as  in  his  infamous  nar- 
rative of  the  death  of  Calvin  ;  also,  in  Andrin's  Life  of  Calvin, 
the  same  course  is  pursued.  In  the  same  spirit,  a  stupendous 
tBnterprise  was  once  undertaken  to  alter  and  expurgate  all  the 
Fathers,  on  the  great  scale./ 

Hence,  Platino's  History  of  the  Lives  of  the  Popes  has  been 
altered  and  corrupted  by  papal  scribes  ;  so  that  only  the  Venice 
edition,  1479,  and  the  editions  published  in  Holland,  1640,  1645, 
1664,  are  Worthy  of  confidence.  Hence  we  may  aecoimt  for  the 
omission,  in  some  editions,  of  the  statements  concerning  Gregory 
VII.,  which  De  Cormenin  quotes.  Hence,  too,  the  systematic 
writing  of  false  histories,  for  the  use  of  Jesuit  schools ;  and  the 
falsification  of  Ranke's  History  of  the  Popes,  of  which  he  com- 
plains, and  the  circulation  and  use  of  such  felsified  copies  in  Je- 
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suit  schools,  as  his.     Pagi  says — ^^  Much  has  been  said  of  the 
Popes  by  other  historians,  but  very  little  by  their  own.'' 

6ower  adds — "  That  the  very  little  has  been  thought  too  much ; 
whence  some  of  them^  Platino  in  particular,  have  been  made  in 
all  their  editions  since  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  to 
speak  with  more  reserre,  and  to  suppress  or  disguise  some  truths 
they'had  formerly  told."  * 

When  to  the  influence  of  principles  so  corrupt,  is  added  the  bias 
of  party  rage,  as  in  the  long  strifes  of  the  Guelphs  and  Ghibbe- 
Hnes,  or  in  the  great  schism,  onjs  can  easily  imagine  the  extent 
to  which  lying  would  be  carried,  and  how  much  the  diflBculty  of 
coming  at  the  truth  in  many  cases  is  augmented.  As  these  parr 
ties  fought  \irith  the  sword,  so,  says  Bower,  did  historisgis  with 
more  rage  fight  with  their  pens ;  and  the  same  persons,  especially 
the  popes  and  emperors,  are,  by  opposing  writers,  painted  in  very 
diflferent  colors. 

Indeed  so  thoroughly  has  this  leprosj  of  pious  lyibg  struck 
the  Romish  Church,  that  all  who  are  approximating  to  her  seem 
naturally  to  fall  into  it.  Of  tiiis  we  find  a  striking  example  in  the 
English  Puseyites,  who  are  reviving  the  doctrine  of  oeconomy,  or 
accommodation,  i.  e.  lying,  so  fai"  as  is  necessary  to  keep  their 
hearers  from  revolting  from  their  sentiments,  till  they  can  lead 
them  along,  step  by  step,  to  Rome.  Hence  Newman's  fierce  as- 
saults on  Rome,  as  he  begun  his  Puseyite  movement,  were  all  a 
pious  firaud,  according  to  flie  principles  of  the  oeconomical  system, 
to  be  recanted  when  they  had  enabled  him  to  corrupt  all  whom 
he  could.  On  the  same  principles,  Jesuits  in  secret  may  join  any 
church  and  profess  anything,  in  order  to  work  in  the  dark  for  Rome. 
No  maxim  ha^  ever  been  so  constantly  carried  out  in  all  ages, 
as  that  to  lie  for  the  Romish  Church  is  not  only  no  sin,  but  a 
virtue  of  the  highest  kind.  On  this  principle,  pioiis  frauds  are  at 
this  day  knowingly  carried  on  in  Mexico,  as  aescribed  by  Waddy 
Xhompson,  in  Rotne,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  Romish  world. 
Such  a  system  under  the  government  of  God  cannot  last  for  ever ; 
but  it  has  a  great  temporary  power. 

For  a  hierarchy  ot  priests,  many  of  them  m^n  of  education, 
and  great  intellectual  power  and  learning,  and  trained  to  lie  on 
system,  to  sustain  their  Own  corporate  power  and  wealth,  can  keep 
the  masses  subjected  to  their  powet  in  Romish  countries,  in 
utter  ignorance  of  the  facts  of  history,  as  is  universally  the  case; 
and  by  b6ld  assertions  can  paralyse,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  power 
of  hi^fry  in  Protestant  countries. 

Th^  bold  impudence  of  Pope  Zosimus  staggered  all  the  assem- 
bled bishops  of  Africa.  He  declared  certain  canons  of  the  pro- 
vincial Council  of  Sardica  to  be  canons  of  the  Council  of  Nice, 
though  it  i^as  held  twenty  years  before  that  of  Sardica. 
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The  canons  of  Sardica  were  in  none  of  the  African  copies  of  the 
Council  g{  Nice.  The  African  bishops  proposed  to  send  for  copies 
to  Constantinople,  Alexandria,  and  Antioch. 

"  It  matters  not,"  replied  the  conscious  legate,  "  whether  or  not 
those  canons  are  to  be  found  in  your  copies,  or  indeed  in  any 
other.  You  must  know,  that  the  canons  and  ordinances  of  Nice, 
which  have  been  handed  down  to  us  by  tradition,  and  establish- 
ed by  custom,  are  no  less  binding  than  those  that  haye  been  con- 
vey^ to  us  by  writing."  A  fine  specimen  of  matchless  impu- 
dence. Bui  so  has  Rome  made  tradition  in  all  ages  her  grand 
thesaurus  of  lies. 

The  African  Bishops  would  not  be  so  deluded.  They  sent  for 
the  copies  as  proposed;  exposed  the  fraud,  and  held  up  the 
Pope  as  a  barefacea  impostor. 

Bower  well  calls  it  one  of  the  most  impudent  and  barefaced 
impostures  recorded  in  history;  yet  Bi^op  Kenrick  has  not  a 
word  of  censure  for  the  Pope,  and  tries,  like  Baronius  and  Bel- 
larmine,  to  gloss  it  oy^r  as  a  mistake. 

The  truth  is,  on  the  principles  of  that  Church,  there  was  no  sin 
in  the  lie,  but  merely  in  attempting  it  in  so  bungling  a  way  as  to 
be  found  out  and  exposed.  So  4id  Purcell,  of  Cincinnati,  twice 
lie,  and  was  publicly  exposed. 

But  multitudes  of  other  impostures,  equally  gross  and  impudent, 
were  not  found  out,  and  made  the.  Papal  power  what  it  is ;  and 
the  same  impudent  system  of  lying  ¥^1  still  be  pursued,  for  no- 
thing else  can  preserye  it  from  ruin.  This  general  yiew  should 
not,  howeyer,  lead  to  despior  of  a  final  yictory  of  toith,  nor  to  his- 
torical scepticism.  Let  a  man  look  at  one  of  our  counterfeit  de- 
tectors, containing  scores  of  pages  of  counterfeits.  He  might  at 
fin^  say,  it  is  of  no  ayail  to  try  to  distinguish  between  forged  and 
true  bills*  But  with  care  and  practice  it  can  be  done.  So  is  it  in 
history.  Many  foigeries  haye  been  so  exposed  that  none  dare 
now  adyocate  mem ;  and  notwithstanding  the  delusions  and  lies  of 
the  hierarchy,  Ood  has  foretold  under  the  symbol  of  the  false  pro-^ 
phet  his  doom.  He  shall  be  taken  by  the  son  of  man  and  cast 
aliye  inta  the  lake  of  fire  burning  with  brimstoi^e. 

To  conclude,  all  Protestants  are  simpletons  who  do  not  judge 
Romanist  ecclesiastics  in  yiew  of  their  principles,  and  their  past 
history.  He  that  is  simple  belieyeth  «yery  word  of  such  men ;  but 
the  prudent  looketh  well  to.  his  going. 

In  conclusion  I  would  say  that  the  good  of  our  nation  reqidres 
a  more  full  exposure  of  this  subject  than  we  can  now  make,  with 
the  facts  of  history  classified  and  arranged.  We  are  contending 
with  a  matchless  system  of  compacted  u^ud,  and  need  to  haye  a 
perfect  understanding  of  it,  and  its  principles  and  deeds. 
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ARTICLE    VI. 
PROGNOSTICS  OF  AMERICAN  LITERATURE. 

By  Pbcf.  N.  Po«tk«,'  Jb.,  T«1«  College. 

"  I  SAID  what  I  thought ;''  was  the  impal^ent  answer  of  th* 
fervid  Rousseau^  when  asked  wherein  lay  the  charm  of  his 
writings,  which  were  then  electrifying  all  Europe. 

This  reply  not  only  well  describes  the  secret  of  the  power  of 
this,  and  of  every  great  writer,  but  it  suggests  the  best  definition 
of  the  word  Literature — ^than  which  no  word  is  more  vagurfy, 
though  none,  it  would  seem,  ought  to  be  more  easily,  tmderstood. 

Literature,  after  the  judgment  and  usage  of  not  a  few,  is  an 
amusement,  a  pastime,  a  thing  of  luxury  and  refinement.  It  is 
not  the  utterance  of  clear  and  strong  thoughts^  but  the  enuncia^ 
tion  of  the  high  and  mysterious  fancies  of  certain  unhappy  wights, 
who  deem  themselves  inspired  to  say  they  know  not  what.  It  is 
not  the  expression  of  honest  emotions,  which  have  been  too 
strongly  felt  not  to  be  uttered,  but  rattier  of  exaggerated  and 
sickly  feelings,  which  have  been  distorted  by  unnatural  use,  or 
over-refined  by  fbolish  indulgence.  Then,  too,  to  make  known^ 
the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  a  writer,  something  is  thought  to  be" 
necessary  besides  human  language,  condensed  to  its  utmost  vigor 
of  expression^  or  wrought  into  the  highest  splendor  of  description, 
or  burning  with  the  intensest  fire  of  feeling.  Instead  of  (liis, 
there  is  demanded  a  studied  prettiness  of  expression,  a  far-fetched 
nicety  of  conceits,  and  a  limping  effeminacy  of  manner,  to  entitle 
a  proaucti6n  to  a  place  in  what  is,  par  eminence^  Literature.  In 
contrast  with  these  views  of  the  matter  and  form  of  Literature,  it 
should  be  defined  as  the  expression  of  worthy  tiioughts  and 
feelings,  in  worthy  languag^e.  The  theme  should  be  worthy  to  be 
expressed,  and  the  expression  should  be  worthy  of  the  theme  ; 
not  only  worthy  to  represent  and  convey  it  for  the-  moment,  but 
as  a  crystal  shnne,  to  preserve  and  adorn  it,  if  need  be,  for  all 
time. 

This  view  of  Literature  is,  in  no  sense,  illiberal,  unworthy, 
or  utilitarian.  So  far  from  it,  it  is  the  only  view  that  is  truly 
liberal,  inasmuch  as  it  is  comprehensive  enough  to  include  every- 
tiiing  which  is  worthy  of  a  Jlace  within  its  ample  enclosure.  In 
Greek  Literature,  it  would  And  room  for  the  subtle  Aristotle,  the 
splendid  Plato,  the  fiery  Demosthenes,  no  less  than  for  Homer 
the  sublimely  melodious,  the  sad  Euripides,  and  the  spaikling 
Anacreon.  In  the  German,  it  would  own  the  "  all-crushing]^  Kant^ 
as  well  as  boast  the  all-comprehending  Goethe.     In  the  English, 
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it  would  call  all  its  own,  in  its  range  from  the  profound  and  almost 

Srophetic  sayings  of  Bacon,  to  the  tiniest  song  that  sparkles  as  a 
iamond  on  the  dark  pall  of  Sfaakspeare's  tragic  muse,  or  that 
peeps  out  from  amid  the  grotesque  attire  of  his  comic  genius.  It 
would  comprehend  whatever  is  grave  in  philosophy,  whatever  is 
serious  in  theology,  whatever  is  vrise  or  witty  in  the  essayist, 
whatever'  is  splendid  or  touching  iii  fiction,  whatever  is  musical  or 
majestic  in  poetry,  whatever  is  lively  and  sparkling  in  the  tale 
or  the  son^,  provided  it  is  true  to  natui^  ana  the  heart  of  man, 
and  provided,  also,  that  it  is  expressed  in  language  worthy  of  the 
theme. 

Nor  is  it  low  6r  unworthy.  That  view  of  Literature  is  unworthy, 
which  makes  her  the  plaything  of  the  idler,  the  parksite  of  the 
luxurious,  or  the  caterer  for  an  enervated  and  unmanly  taste ;  but 
which  gives  her  no  place  in  the  thoughts  of  the  wise  or  among 
the  circles  of  tho&e  who  think  and  act  nobly  for  the  welfare  of 
Daan.  That  view  only  gives  Literature  her  lawful  honor,  which 
makes  her  the  comjmnion  of  the  truly  great,  and  the  graceful 
handmaid  taall  that  is  of  petmanent  worm,  or  deserves  lasting 
£une.  -  ^ 

Nor  is  it  utilitarian— coldly  and  severely  insensible  to  the  charms 
of  beauty  in  style,  and  to  the  nameless  graces  that  move  in  the 
brieht  train  of  genius.  On  the  contrary,  it  provides  for  all  these, 
ana  would  do  justice  to  them,  as  it  secures  subjects  worth  the 
adorning,  and  would  make  them  minister  in  exalted  services. 
The  ruby  bums  as  briefatly,  and  the  diamond  flashes  as  splendidly, 
when  they  adorn  the  hilt  of  the  hero,  who  has  won  the  freedom 
of  faiillions,  as  when  they  gem  the  jewelled  plaything  that 
dangles  at  the  Hide  of  a  dainty  ^^  carpet  knight.''  The  pearl 
emits  as  serene  a  radiance,  when  it  is  set  in  the  coronet  of  a  high- 
bom  lady,  whose  Virtues  are  her  brighest  jewels,  as  when  sported 
by  her  flaunting  maid  of  honor. 

It  is  well  to  assert  this  view  of  Literature  on  all  occasions ; 
but  it  seems  to  be  demanded  when  we  raise  inquiries  in  respect 
to  the  Literature  of  a  nation.  A  national  Literature,  if  it  have  a 
distinctive' character,  must  be  the  expression  of  the  nation's  mind 
and  heart.  A  nation,  to  have  a  Literature  of  its  own,  must,  in 
that  Litecature,  speak  its  mind  and  heart.  The  mere  outside  of 
Literature  is  the  same  with  eVery  people.  The  diflerence,  the 
peculiar  spirit  and  genius  of  each,  must  come  from  the  peculiar 
characteristics  of  the  nation's  inner  self. 

What  will  be  the  features,  tod  what  is  the  destiny  of  American 
Literature  1    The  question  is  great  and  interesting. 

It  might  be  thought,  perhaps,  that  a  previous  question  ought 
to  be  determined,  whethier  there  is  to  be  such  a  thing  as  American 
Literature  at  all.  Some  have  gravely  doubted  whether  such  a 
thing  were  possible.    Others  have  confidently  asserted  that  the 
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greatness  of  this  Union  was  destined  to  be  physical  and  commercial 
only ;  that  the  line  of  her  eminence  was  to  be  practical  alone  ; 
but  that  in  Literature  she  could  attain  no  greatness,  and  bope  (or 
no  renai^rn.  With  those  of  either  opinion  we  are  not  disposed  to 
argue.  For  ourselves,  we  are  certain  that  a  great  people,  a  peo- 
pie  with  a  strong  intellect  and  a  strong  heart,  cannot  but  give 
expression  to  itself  in  a  distinctive  and  commanding  Literature  : 
provided  that  it  have  time  enough  todevelope  itself  in  this  direction. 
Besides,  to  ^rgue  the  questipn,  might  spoil  the  theme  of  some 
transatlantic  critic,  or  his  stale  copyist  this  side  the  ocean.  To 
essay  to  determine  it  might  be  cruelty  to  some  one,  who  might 
lack  for  material  on  yrhicn  to  descant  in  a  fiery  and  contemptuous 
strain  towards  the  younff  republic.  But  though  we  shall  not 
treat  the  question  directly,  we  hope  to  furnish  .some  materials 
towards  its  adjustment.  .     . 

f  First  of  all,  we  obsterve,  that  American  Literature  will  always 
I  be  closely  entwined  with  the  Literature  of  England,  and  can 
never  be  wholly  independent  of  it.  The  literature  of  Ais  coun- 
try is  no  wild  plant  that,  after  pushing  its  wa^  from  a  chance 
seed  upwards  in  some  hard  ana  rocky  soil,  amid  conflicts  with 
torrent  and  wind,  forces  itself  at  last  into  a  strong,  and  shapely 
growth ;  but  it  is  a  choice  off-shoot  frp^i  an  old  and  generous  tree, 
that  ha»  CTown  up  in  the  English  garden,  of  which  the  soil  has 
been  mellowed  by  the  cultivation  and  protection  of  -centuried. 
From  this  soil  it  can  never  be  uprooted,  and  we  desire  that  it  may 
never  be  deprived  of  its  advantages.  An  American,  disconnect- 
ed from  the  English  Literature,  can  never  exist.  It  is  absurd  to 
speak  of  it,  or  to  think  of  it.  We  miffht  as  well  talk  or  dream  of 
the  American  language.  England  ana  America  must  continue  to 
employ  the  same  speech.  The  capacities  of  this  language  will 
be  developed  by  both  countries  in  a  similar  direction.  .Improve- 
ments in  vigor  and  power  of  speech,  and  in  a  flawing  and  ea^ 
harmony  of  expression,  will  be  transmitted  from  the  one  to  the  other. 
Great  truths  illustrated  bjr  the  one  will  be  caught  by  the  other. 
New  discoveries  in  the  spiritual  world  will  be  t^en  into  the  com- 
mon stock.  Great  writers  in  poetry  and  fiction  will  be  received 
into  the  common  ranks  of  those  who,  in  the  Republic  of  Letters, 
are  ennobled  by  a  right  truly  divine.  Great  historians  and  phi- 
losophers will  each  add  so  much  of  golden  treasures  to  the  com- 
mon wealth.  On  this  kind  of  intellectual  intercourse  there  can 
be  no  embargo.  Non-intercourse  here  is  impossible.  The  trade 
is  free.  America  cannot  refuse  to  \>e  indebted  to  England,  nor 
can  England  scorn,  if  she  would,  to  be  taught  by  the  daughter- 
land. 

The  fact  is  too  often  lost  sight  of,  or,  at  least,  is  not  made  suf- 
ficiently prominent,  that  in  the  development  of  our  Literature,  ii^ 
begin  where  other  nations  end — with  a  Literature  already  matured 
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to  our  hands — a  Literature  too,  in  some  respects,  tbe  richest  and 
the  most  splendid  the  world  has  ever  seen.  Of  thii^  Literature  we 
cannot  refuse  to  avail  ourselves.  In  saying  this,  we  confess  no 
dependence,  and  feel  no  servility.  The  treasures  of  this  Literature 
are  b^  inheritance  ours.  Shakspeare  and  Bacon  belong  to 
Amenca  as  truly  as  to  England.  Our  ancestors  Jaughed  and 
wept  at  the  dramas  of  the  one,  as  truly  as  did  the  fathers  of  the 
London  cit,  or  the  Yorkshire  esqiiire.  Milton  wrote  for  our  fa- 
thers, as  truly  as  for  the  fathers  of  those  who  exclusively  appro- 
priate his  fame.  When  we  claim  a  portion  of  this  fame,  it  is  not 
with  the  feeling  of  slaves  or  of  robbers,  but  by  the  right  of  sons. 
When  we  are  asked,  where  is  the  American  Shakcroeare  and  the 
American  Milton  1 — we  reply,  ^oi^r  Shakspeare  and  Milton  are  as 
truly  American  as  they  are  English.  Nay,  were  it  worth  while 
to  contest  the  point,  we  might  show  that,  as ,  far  as  the  English 
si)irit  and  the  national  character  have  had  influence  on  the  English 
Literature,  our  fathers  were  more  English  than  the  English  them- 
selves. That  which  has  made  this  Literature  what  it  is,  is  not 
the  Ei^lishman's  feudal  spirit,  nor  bis  honest  but  subservient 
loyalty,  nor  his  gruff  contempt  of  foreigners ;  but  it!is  his  love 
of  truth,  his  jealous  spirit  of  liberty,  his  attachment  to  home,  his 
unconquered  zeal  in  intelliectual  labor,  his  hearty  manhood,  and 
his  high  religious  faith.  In  all  these  traits,  we  assert  for  ourselves 
a  purer  blood,  and  a  lineage  mord  unmixed,  than  can  our  bro- 
thers at  home.  We  freely  resigil  to  them  all  claim  to  the  proud 
and  bloody  Norman  spirit ;  for  this  has  had  little  to  do  with  Lite- 
rature, except  to  repress  and  scorn  it.  It  is  the  An^lo-Saxon 
element,  which,  in  tiie  /eatures  named,  has  raised  Enslish  Litera- 
ture to  its  unrivalled  eminence.  The  Anglo-Saxon  blood  is  ours. 
It  is  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  line  that  Literature  is  an  heir-loom.  Our 
fathers,  on  English  soil,  did  more  than  their  share  to  cherish  the 
love  of  learning,  to  defend  free  principles,  which '  are  its  vital 
air,  to  foster  the  intellectual  spirit,  and  to  favor  and  reward  intel- 
lectual effort ;  and  by  the  best  of  rights  do  their  sons  claim  an 
interest  in  the  results  of  their  toil. 

American  Liteic&ture  can  never  bear  &e  traces  of  a  barbarous 
or  aboriginal  period.  The  American  people  have  never  known 
such  a  period.  They  began  a  civilized  {>eople.  They  have  no 
recollections  from  the  misty  past,  transmitted  in  the  wild  legend 
and  still  wilder  song.  Their  history  is  clearly  mapped  out  to 
the  eye.  It  lies  too  near  them  to  be  glorified  by  the  imagination. 
On  this  account,  it  has  been  gravely  said,  we  cannot  have  a  na- 
tional Literature.  To  have  such  a  Literature,  it  has  been  aigued, 
we  must  go  back  to  the  savage  state,  and  bring  up  from  tiience 
the  unhewn  materials  for  the  finished  structure.  It  migrht  as 
truly  be  said,  that  to  have  a  national  costume,  we  must  begin 
with  garments  of  skins ;  and  to  create  anationai  architecture^  we 
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must  first  dwell  in  the  bark  hut  of  the  savage.  It  is  true  that  the 
Literature  of  the  Eun)pean  nations  has  had  such  be^innin^^  and 
has  been  largely  affected  by  their  influence.    The  Moorish  ware 

SLve  to  Spanish  Literatuce  the  poem  of  the  Cidi  The  strifes  in 
e  forest  and  over  the  sea«  gave  to  Germany  the  tales  of  the 
Niebelungen ;  and  the  heroic  age  of  Britain  is  still  renewed  in 
England's  spirit-stirring  ballads,  and  many  a  song  of  wondrous 
pathos  and  graphic  power.  But  a  Literature  of  this  kind  we  can 
never  have.  Our  beginnings  as  a  nation  are  too  near  us,  and  too 
well  known,  to  be  invested  with  mysterious  or  romantic  interest. 
Our  heroic  age  was  made  up  of  battles  for  the  principles  of  civil 
and  religious'  freedom,  and  cannot  be  the  subject  of  that  high 
wrought  enthusiasm  which  pertains  to  more  passionate  strifes. 
To  make  such  a  Literature  by  force ;  to  seek  to  invest  our  early 
history  with  an  interest  it  does  not  possess  to  the  hearts  of  the 
people,  is  vain  affectation.  It  is  to  contend  against  nature,  who 
will  be  sure  not  only  to  vanquish  us,  but  to  make  us  the  bushing 
stock  of  the  world.  It  is  as  if  one  should  hope  to  crystallize  in 
an  hour  the  granite,  which  is  the  mysterious  product  of  an  un- 
known period  ;  or  to  force  into  sudden  life  the  forest  that  must  be 
the  tardy  growth  of  centuries  of  years. 

But  though  we  are  thus  closely  allied  to  the  English  people, 
and  to  the  English  Literature,  and  tiiough  we  cannot  trace  back 
our  existence  to  a  barbarous  age.  does  it  follow  that  we  have  no 
nationality— or  that  this  nationality,  will  not  rive  us  &  Literature 
of  our  own?  Not  in  the  least.  We  have  characteristics  which 
are  American  and  peculiar.  To  know  thjese  is  our  wisdom,  and 
to  develbpe  them  will  be  our  strength  and  glory. 

The  Americans  are  a  practical  people — a  nation  who  strive  to 
be  formed  and  guided  by  the  reality  of  things.  They  would,  in 
respect  to  all  siibjects,  know  and  rest  upon  uie  truth.  The  Lite- 
rature of  such  a  people  will  be  eminently  natural  and  truthAil. 
It  will  be  just  in  sentiment,  chaste  in  style,  life-like  in  its  pic- 
tures of  nature,  faithful  and  true  in  expressing  the  emotion)s. 
No  other  Literature  than  this  can  find  a  response  in  the  heart  of 
a  truthful  people.  None  other  can  be  the  product  of  those  gifted 
minds,  who  write  to  be  honored  and  read.  Now  we  by  no  means 
assert  that  we  have,  as  yet,  produced  such  a  Literature.  It  would 
be  the  height  of  ignorance  and  vanity^  also,  to  deny  that  we  have 
grossly  onended  in  the  opposite  direction.  We  have  been  de- 
luded by  our  own  credulity,  mystified  by  our  own  crudeness, 
inflated  oy  vanity,  imposed  on  by  ignorance,  and  excited  by  pas- 
sion. But  we  are  yet  young — young  enough  to  commit  the 
follies  of  youth,  and  not  too  young  to  show  distinct  promise  of  a 
better  manhood.  Amid  all  our  inconsistent  and  fantastic  exhibi- 
tions, there  is  to  be  discerned  a  strong  and  decided  shaping 
towards  whatever  the  truth  requires^      We  ask  what  is  true  in 
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principle,  what  is  true  in  feeling>  what  is  tnie  in  taste ;  and  If  we 
ask  with  an  honest  desire  to  know,  we  shall  be  certain  to  receive 
an  honest  answer.  We  ^ire  disposed  to  be  free  from  the  preju- 
dices of  place  and  rank ;  to  disow^  the  oppressive  tyranny  of  the 
past;  to  shake  off  the  senseless  maxims  of  mere  tradition,  and  to 
give  ourselves  up  to  nature  and  man  as  they  are. 

The  best  English  writers  too  often  reveal  the  place  of,  their 
birth  ajid  education  ;  a»d  it  is  well  if  they  do  not  drench  their 
writings  through  and  through  with  the  prejudices  of  their  sect  or 
party.  The  Tory  will  speakout  eVen  in  the  novelist  and  the  poet. 
The  Radical  will  give  you  his  creed  in  his  songs;  and  both  Tory 
and  Radical  will  never  fail  to  let  you  know  that  they  are  Eng- 
lishmen, and  in  a  way  that  is  not  alwaya  the  most  agreeable. 
There  is  something  in  the  air  of  the  writer  of  aristocratic  sympa- 
thies, which  cannot  be  niisunderstood,  and  there  is  no  mistaking 
the  sturdy  and  dogged  manner  of  the  Radical,  while  the  allusions 
and  images  of  both  speak  out  the ,  n;iatter  still  more  plainly* 
Now  we  like  an  intense  personality  in  an^  writer ;  we  would 
bav^  him  write  from  the  hejirt.  But;  we  desire  to  be  spared  his 
prejudices,  his  confessions  of  faith,  both  religious  and  political, 
audi  the  retailing  of  his  petty  spite  against  his  neighbors.  To 
the  Englishman,  these  matters  constitute  the  man ;  especially  is 
his  rank  in  society  of  supreme  significance.  To  us,  except  in  the 
eye  of  those  whose  heads  have  been  turned  by  foreign  travel, 
&ese  are  of  the  least  importance,  except  as  they  render  the  man 
more  wise  or  foolish,  more  accomplished  or  illiberal.  Least  of  all 
are  they  regarded  among  our  waters,  who  are  great  enough  to 
commune  with  nature  and  with  truth,  in  order  that  they  may 
speak  to  the  good  sense  and,  the  good  feelings  of  the  American 
people.  We  are  not  so  blind  as  to  see  no  faults  in  our  American 
democracy;  but  we  do  most  devoutly  give  it  our  thanks  for  break«> 
ing  down  this  absurd  deference  to  man's  position  in  life ;  for 
teaching  that  the  great  question  to  be  asked  is,  what  a  man  isj 
and  not  where  he  is.  We  could  tolerate  with ,  an  ill-grace  that 
subservience  to  rank,  and  that  innate  and  instinctive  homage  to 
feudal  distinctions,  which  cleaves  to  the  Englishman  as  closely 
as  his  skin.  We  mourn  over  it  in  the  suppliant,  who  fawns  that 
he  may  rise,  and  in  the  ill-conqealed  displeasure  of  the  man,  wtio 
seems  to  scorn  and  defy  the  rank  which  he  envies.  It  tnakes  us 
sad  to  see  that  king  of  men,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  count  the  personal 
attentions  of  his  sovereign,  and  that  sovereign  Geome  IV.,  a 
brighter  recompense  than  the  homage  of  the  myriads. of  hearts  of 
which  he  had  mad^  himself  the  monarch,  and  to  regard  his  slen- 
der imitation  of  the  stately  ancestral  seats  of  England,  with  a 
more  fond  complacency  than  the  ptoud .  but  unseen  structure  of 
his  own  intellectual  fame.  It  makes  us  melancholy  to  see  the 
proof  on  every  page  of  English  Literatvre^  that  in  the  republic 
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pf  letters,  the  Englishman  overbears  tiie  man.  We  trust  that 
none  of  our  writers  will  dishonor  themselves  by  feeble  imitations 
of  examples,  in  themselves  so  pitiable ;  and  we  anticipate  from 
their  emancipation  from  these  peculiar  prejudices,  splendid  and 
far-reaching  consequences.  These*  consequences  will  be  in  our 
lighter  literature,  playful  ease,  genuine  humor,  and  the  graceful 
and  pleasant  use  of  language  ;  m  poetry,  the  copying  of  nat\ire, 
as  we  «ee  her  with  the  e^e,  as  we  feel  ner  in  our  hearts,  as  we 
observe  her  in  the  myriads  of  our  happy  homes,  and  as  she  forms 
our  simple  manners,  and  makes  us  imitate  her  lawsof  quiet  sub- 
limity, m  the  easy,  yet  mighty  movements  ef  our  free  institutions. 
For  our  orators,  we  predict  an  eloquence  that  shall  be  truthful  in 
point,  ID  diction,  and  in  fire,because  it  must  be  tested  by  the  best  of 
all  tests,  "  its  actual  effiBCts.^'  For  those  '^ho  instruct  us  in  the 
craver  matters  of  philosophy,  we  expect  a  severe  investigation,  an 
honest  spirit,  and  a  simple  style ;  for  our  essajrists,  the  charms 
of  native  humor,  shrewdness,  and  graced.     Nor  is  this  mere  antici- 

Sation.  Who  cannot  name  great  American  writers  who  have 
ared  to  be  true  to  themselves,  and  who,  by  this  means,  have  re- 
alized these  characteristics  which  we  have  named.  Need  we 
name  Franklin,  Ames,  Hamilton,  Sedgwick,  Mary  Clavers,  H. 
B.  Stowe,  Hawthorne,  Street,  Bryant,  Leggett,  Webster,  and  a 
host  besides.  We  say  not  that  these  have  no  defects,  nor  that 
these  defects  are  not  American  ;  but  we  aver  that  they  have  high 
merits,  and  that  these  merits  are  American  also.  The  time  will 
come  when  such  merits  will  be  more  con$picuous. 

We  advert  to  another  circumstance  as  tending  to  make  us  true 
and  natural.  We  are  brought  more  and  more  closely  in  contact 
with  the  men,  the  principles,  a,nd  the  Literature  of  the  great  na- , 
tions  of  Europe.  Myriads  of  emigrants  from  these  nations  crowd 
themselves  upon  our  shores,  and  crowd  themselves  on  our  ac- 
quaintance. Not  a  few  of  our  cultivated  writers  make  the  tour 
of  the  continent,  and  many  of  them  remain  long  enough  to  be- 
come accustomed  to  another  atmosphere ;  while  the  great  writers 
of  the  continent  are  almost  as  well  known  among  us  in  transla- 
tions, as  the  writers  of  England*  A  liberalizing  influence  must 
be  the  certain  consequence.  John  Bull  himself  cannot  resist  it. 
So  constant  a  force  willmake  itself  felt  even  upon  him,  as  the 
powerful  solvent  will  at  last  corrode  the  hardest  and  the  most 
polished  gem.  We  are  more  willing  to  learn  than  he,  and  shall 
therefore  learn  more  ffraceifully,  and  appropriate  what  we  learn 
more  healthfully.  We  do  not  travel  as  does  the  Englishman, 
with  a  little  England  about  us,  of  servants,  and  of  English  com- 
forts. Nor  do  we  make  a  pent-house  over  our  heads,. as  if  to 
keep  out  even  the  atmosphere  of  a  forei^  land.  Nor  do  we, 
when  at  home,  repel  everything  we  read  m  a  forei^  book,  which 
does  not  square  with  our  national  prejudices,    fiut  wliether  we 
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are  abroad  or  at  home,  we  seek  to  be  instructed,  and  are  willing 
that  the  truth  should  instruct  us  whencesoever  it  comes.  The  his- 
tory, the  fiction,  and  the  poetry  of  Germany,  are  not  unknown  or 
unfelt  in  their  influence  6n  our  writers.  Sweden  is  unlocking  to 
us  her  stores,  and  introducing' us  to  the  delightful  circle  of  her 
domestic  and  quiet  joy.  Whatever  clings  to  us  of  prejudice  from 
our  English  obstinacy,  or  ignorance  from  American  narrowness, 
will  resulily  yield  to  these  influences.  All  that  we  cari  add  to  our 
common  stock,  we  shall  cheerfully  appropriate,  and  doingit  with 
the  tact  so  peculiar  to  us  as  a  nation,  we  shall  be  none  the  less 
American* 

The  truth  and  naturalness  of  our  Literature  will  make  it  a 
Literature  for  the  world.     Those  who  learn  from  others,  do,  by 
the  very  act  of  learning,  secure  a  hearing  for  themselves.      Be- 
sides, a  truthful  spirit  i^  a  hjumane  and  generous  spirit,  which  of 
itself  will  win  the  ears  and  the  hearts  of  all  lands,      American 
Littrature  will  be  certain  to  be  pervaded  by  a  kindly  and  humane 
spirit  towards  man  ;  and  thus  will  it^in  the  sympathy  of  man, 
wherever  he  is  to  be  found.     When  the  Hutchinson  family,  a  few 
months  since,  made  the  tour  of  England,  their  simple  melody 
found  a  response  in  ev«ry  rank  in.  life.      It  made  an  echo  for 
itself  in  the  heart  of  both  peer  and  artisan,  and  it  was  because  it 
was  true  to  nature.   But  their  warmest  and  heartiest  greeting  was 
from  the  middling  and  working  classes,  who  gathered  about  them 
with  an  honest  enthusiasm,  and  made  their  journey,  as  it  were,  a 
royal  process.    It  was  because  these  simple  singers  were  of  the 
same  rank  in  life,  and  were  a  living  and  speaking  testimony  to 
the  generous  spirit  of  the  daughter-land,  that  cherishes  worth  and 
talent  wherever  it  finds  them,  and  gives  them  room  to  make  the 
most  of  themselves.     American  Literature,  if  true  to  itself,  will 
breathe  this  kindly  feeling  towards  all  that  live,  and  the  nations 
shall  be  charmed  by  the  warm  gush  of  its  generous  aflection,  more 
even  than  by  the  "  native  wood-notes  wild"  of  its  sweetest  min- 
strels.   Is  it  here  objected  that  these,  influences  will  tend  to 
destroy  our  nationality ;  that  by  learning  from  others,  and  caring 
for  others,  we  shall  cease  to  be  •urselves  ?    We  answer.  This  is 
our  nationality,  and  let  it  ever  be  so — ^to  be  true  and  generous 
to  others  as  well  as  to  ourselves.     Let  it  ever  be  our  character- 
istic as  a  nation,  that  we  wiir  learn  of  others  and  be  generous 
towards  them.     Thus,  arid  thus  only,  arc  we  true  to  ourselves  as 
Americans,  and  thus  shall  our  Literature  bear  the  impress  of  our 
national  spirit. 

There  are  peculiarities,  however,  which  no»  nation  can  divide 
with  us,  and  which,  for  a  time  at  least,  will  secure  to  our  Litera- 
ture features  strikingly  our  own.  The  principles  of  our  political 
constitution  are  peculiar,  and  our  Literature  may  be  expected  to 
assert  American  principles.      Our  theory  of  government  is  in 
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direct  contrast  to  the  theories  of  the  European  States.  We 
assume  as  an  axiom  the  political-  equality  of  every  citizen ;  a 
government  of  law  as  upheld  bv  the  reverence  of  the  people^  as 
distinguished  from  one  embodied  in  a  person  ;  and  a  government 
perpetually  renewed  from  the  original  sources  of  power,  rather 
than  one  transmitted  by  hereditary  prerogative.  The  American 
people  believe  in  these  principles*  They  rejoice  in  their  sab- 
stantial  blessings.  They  are  not  insensible  to  their  inconveni- 
ences ;  but  they  know  that  the  inconveniences  of  other  instil 
tutions  are  more  numerous  and  intolerable.  Certain  of  the  rich, 
and  the  luxurious,  and  the  travelled  among  us,  may  affect  to 
be  in  love  with  aristocratic  institutions,  and  many  of  the  sound- 
minded  may,  at  times,  tremble  for'the  stability  of  the  Republic  ; 
but  the  mania  of  admiring  .European  establishments  is,  we  believe, 
subsiding,  and  the  general  confidence  in  the  continuance  of  the 
Republic  is  gaining  strength. 

In  certain  respects,  republican  institutions  are  not  the  most 
favorable.  There  is  a  splendor  about  a  crown,  a  throne,  and  a 
royal  cpurt,  thaJt  attracts  and  inspires.  There  is  an*  elevation  m 
the  feelinff  of  loyal  attachment  to  a  royal  person.  There  are 
feelings  of  romantic  interest^  which  cluster  about  a  ruiped  castle, 
where  knights  have  tilted  in  s{K)rt,  or  battled  in  blood ;  where 
ladies  have  smiled  as  they  shone  in  peerless  beauty  ;  where 
prisoners  have  sighed  in  darlc  dungeons,  and  have  been  delivered 
by  bold  heroism.  Such  associations  as  these,  a  republic  can  never 
furnish ;  but  there  are  others  that  are  purer  and  nobler,  which, 
if  the  jT  dazzle  not  with  as  brilliant  and  fascinating  a  splendor,  do 
yet  shine  with  a  serener  and  milder  radiance.  There  is  something 
sublimely  venerable  in  the  idea  of  the  sovereign  law — ^thecallect- 
ed  will  of  the  State,  upheld  all  the  while  by  the  consent  of  the 
State,  and  yet  subjecting  it  to  itself.  There  is  much  that  is  in- 
spiring in  the  thought  that  men,  who  are  alik^  in  the  eye  of  God^ 
should  also  be  i^ike  in  the  eye  of  the  State.  And  there  is  in  the 
view  of  all  the  substantial  blessings  that  are  everywhere  diffused 
and  enjoyed,  an  ei^thusiasm  which  grows  by  what  it  feeds  on — if 
it  does  not  break  forth  with  so  impetuous  a  fire  as  that  which  greets 
a  royal  pageant. 

Besides,  in  the  working  of  free  institutions  there  are  occasions 
of  the  most  exciting  interest— occasions  when  Literature  may 
render  its  most  splendid  services,  and  may  afterwards  hang  up 
its  arms,  that  have  been  battered  and  burnished  by  use,  us  its 
noblest  trophies.  Indeed,  we  may  safely  say.  that  the  roll  of 
literature  in  all  a^es  records,  as  its  most  splendid  achievements, 
the  productions  of  the  mind  inspired  by  great  exigences  in  ex- 
citii^  periods  ;  or  those  of  the  mind  when  it  reviews  these  spirit- 
stirring  scenes.  Nothing  arouses  the  mjind  to  its  mightiest  capaci- 
ties, nothing  enables  it  to  use  language  vrith  such  a  supernatural 
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power  and  eloquence,  like  great  occasions  of  this  kind,  both  when 
they  are  present,  and  when  they  are  reflected  on.  It  was  in  such 
excitements  that  Demosthenes  formed  and  used  his  eloquence  ; 
that  Dante  and  Milton  lighted  tiieir  wondrous  fires.  We  believe 
no  occasions  can  be  furni^ed,  except  in  a  republic,  equally 
splendid  with  those  which  Webster  ahd  Calhoun  hive  turned  to 
such  a  noble  use  V  that  no  times  which  Burke  or  Erskine  or  Fox 
ever  saw  in  the  senate  or  at  the  bar,  can  surpass  those  which 
arouse  the  oratoir.  who  knows  that  he  speaks  from  and  to  the  heart 
of  a  thinking  and  an  excited  people,  whose  intellect  he  may  hope 
to  move,  and  whose  destiny  he  may  decide.  Philosophy  must 
be  inspired  by  the  magnitude  of  her  audience,  when  she -knows 
that  she  forms,  for  truth  of  error,  ih^  mind  of  a  great  nation. 
Poetry  has  rarely  uttered  drains  more  impassioned  or  spirit-stir- 
ring than  those  that  in  our  day  have- been  sung  to  freedom  by  a 
Komer  and  a  Freiligrath. 

We  believe  then,  that  as  American  Literature  defends  and 
asserts  those  principles,'  which  it  is  the  office  of  the  American 
people  to  demonstrate  to  man,  that  she  .will  find  thie  noblest 
themes,  and  the  most  kindling  inspiration.  We*  believe  that  in 
affirming  these  principles  heartily,  American  writers  win  consult 
dieir  dignity' and  strength.  To' appear  to  admire  aristocratic  in- 
stitutions is,  for  ah  American,  a  silly  affbctation  ;  nay,  it  argues 
ignorance,  as  well  as  imbecility,  '^ut  to  know  tiie  blessings  of 
freedom,  while  we  are  not  ipsensible  to  its  dangers  5  to  be  grateful 
for  them  and  to  defend  them,  is  to  stand  strongly  and  surely.  It 
is  to  secure  a  response  in  every  true  American  heart,  and  to  call 
into  life  an  audience  eager  to  catch  an  encouraging  word ;  among 
the  thinking  patriots  all  the  world  over,  who  are  striving  to  se- 
cure, each  to  their  own  land,  the  substantial  blessings  which  they 
know  Americans  enjoy.  We  can  hardly  own  those  to  be  Amen- 
can  writers,  who  do  not  feel  this  to  be  their  duty,  and  their  dignity 
also.  We  have  little  patience  with  those  who  choose  Jo  speat 
their  own  private  prejudices,"^  rafher  than  the  decisions  of  truth 
and  reason ;  or  who  prefer  to  address  a  cote^rie  of  weak  admirers, 
rather  than  the  sound  sense  of  this  happy  nation.  We  cannot 
abide  the  fashion,  now  less  common  than  it  once  was,  of  seeking 
to  avoid  inconveniences  which  should  have  been  "  pardoned  to 
the  spirit  of  liberty,"  by  adopting  the  sickly  cant  of  the  lover  of 
monarchy. 

We  are  displeased  with  this  affectation,  but  we  do  not  fear  that 
it  will  long  endure.  We  know  our  educated  and  thinking  coun- 
trymen too  well,  to  believe  their  good  sense  will  prompt  or  bear 
with  these  un-American  feelings.  We  4iail  with  certain  confi- 
dence, the  period  as  near,  when  we  ^hall  know  our  blessings  too 
well  not  to  prize  them;  when  we  shall  earnestly,  but  with  no 
bra^art   spirit,  assert  them  to  the  world  ;   lyhen   philosopher 
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and  divine,  oititor  and  essayist^  poet  and  nprelist,  «hall  say  in 
every  word,  nil  ie  republica  desj^erandum  ;  and  with  voice  and 
pen  shall  give  the  widest  and  swiftest  progress  to  the  principles 
of  intellectual  and  religious  freedom. 

The  great  movements  of  the  world  call  for  «iioh  an  assertion 
of  American  principles,  on  the  part  of  Ameriecoi  writers.  The 
s{>irit  of  fpeedom  is  everywhere  awake,  not  merelv  in  the  daric 
minds  of  the  masses  who  know  not  the  blessings  iQt  which  they 
sigh,  but  in  the  clear  and  calm  convictions  of  the  thkking  men 
of  all  lands,  who  well  understand  the  nature  c€  that  iTeedom|for 
which  they  would  sell  their  lives.  In  England,  these  ccmvictions 
are  shaping  themselves  into^an  over-mastering,  publie  opinion  in 
all  classes,  which  has  made  the  House  of  Lords  a  pageant,  and 
may  make  the  throne  a  convenient  and  gracefsl  fiction.  In  France 
it  will  not  be  cajoled  out  of  its  just  demands.  In  Italy  and  Po- 
land it  gathers  hope.  In  Spain,  Austria,  and  Russia  even,  it  does 
not  despair.  Choice  spirits,  in  all  these  countries,  the  nobly 
bom,  and  the  noblv  educated,  feel  that  Literature  should  be  con- 
secrated to  the  hign  service  of  guiding  and  ^  arousing  their  conn* 
trymento  their  duties. to  themselves,  and  to.  their  father-land. 
The  silent  influence  of  America  is  everywhere  felt  as  an  inspira- 
tion. The  noiseless  spectacle  of  the  sucee^ul  career  of  freedom 
attracts  the  eye  of  the  Sops  of  Freedom  in  all  liLnds.  They 
would  also  hear  her  voice*  speaking  in  a  literature  worthy  ii 
her  fame,  and  they  will  listen,  and .  be  instructed,  and  charmed; 
Let  this  voice  be  worthy  of  the  message  of  truth  and  hope  which 
it  bears ;  let  it  command  as  with  a  monarch's  authority  ;  let  it 

1  Nobly  has  Bryant  fulfilled  this  obligatioD  to  be  tme  to  his  country,  in  his  lines  €0* 
titled  ''  0  Mother  of  a  Mighty  Raee." 

*'  Ajre,  let,them  rail,  those  haughty  ones, 
While  sal^  thou  dwellest  with  thy  sons. 


^^ 


hey  know  not  in  their  hate  and  pride 
(That  virtues  with  thy  children  Mae  j 
How  true,  how  good,  thy  graceful  maids 
Make  bright,  like  flowers,  the  Valley  shades  j 

What  generous  men 
Spring  like  thine  oaks  from  hill  and  glen. 

What  coi^ial  welcomes  greet  the  gtiest, 
Bv  thy  lone  riveis  of  the  West ; 
How  faith  is  kept,  and  truth  revered, 
And  man  is  loved,  and  God  is  feared, 

In  woodland  homes, 
And  where  the  solenm  ocean  foams. 

Them's  freedom  at  thy  gates,  and  rest 
Forearth's down-trodden  and  opprest ; 
A  shelter  for  the  hunted  head, 
JPor  the  starved  laborer,  toil  and  bread—- 

Power,  at  thy  bounds, 
filop*  and  calk  back  hfe  baffled  houndi/^ 
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warn  as  vn^  the  thunder  of  the  Unseen,  and  let  it  charm  as  with 
an  angePs  song,  and  Americaji  Literature  shall  be  no  con- 
temptible or  insignificant  thing.  It^hall  be  the  teacher  of  the 
world.  ' 

American  .Literature  ^iU  also  representAmerican  life  and  man- 
ners. In  dqing^  so,  it  will  find  abiindant  and  various  themes.  Our 
physical  scenery,  in  its  wondrous  diversity,  and  its  grand  features ; 
the  habits  of  our  people  in  social  and  domestic  life,  as  diverse  from 
each  other^  as  if  they  were  distinct  nations ;  their  ta^rious  origin, 
their  local  customs,  furnish «  field  as  wide  and  as  inviting  as  could 
wellbedesired.  The  New  Englander,  wiA  his  noble  and  his  laugh- 
able side ;  the  New  Yorker,  with  his  variety  of  Dutch  and  English 
intermixture*;  the  Southron,  with  his  ilnpetuous,  yet  generous 
fire  5  tbe.settler  of  the  va^t  valley  of  the  West,  with  his  life  of 
adventures  both  merry  and  sad — all  these  fumis|i  materials  for 
description  and  the  ta)e,as  ample,  and  as  unlike  each  other^  as  could 
well  be  conceived  of.  What  a  splenc^  use^  has  more  than  one 
of  our  female  writers  made  of  the  observations  of  her  youth  in 
a  New  England  village.  What  a  grotesque  and  unmatched  humor 
haa  another  drawn  from  the  Dutch  dynasty ;  and  how  doee  the 
native  theme  surpass  in  spirit  and  forpe,  the  foreign  pne,  in  Uie 
hands  of  the  same  graceful  and  accomplished  writer.  What 
freshness  has  another  given  to  the  record  of  her  life  .in  the  (blear- 
ing and  the  forest;  and  what  ample  materials  are  yet  unused,  for 
! genius  to  turn  to  a  golden  use,  wheji  it  shall  have  thfs  wisdom  to 
ook  at  home  for  its  themes. 

Indeed^  in  respect  to  variety  of  manners,  and  even  of  physical 
charactensticsvjof  both  people  and  country,  we  are  a  confederation 
of  various  and  distinct  nations,  more  truly  than,  politically,  we  are 
a  union  of  sovereign  states.  We  are. the  furthest  possible  from 
being  alike,  aind  from  presenting,  as  we  look^at  each  other,  the  mo- 
notonous reflection  of  the  same  face  eternally  repeated.  The 
traveller  in  thq  oldeic  states  even,  finds  the  habits  of  the  people 
changing  witl^,  every  stage  of  his  joui^ey  ;  while  in  each  motley 
and  mixed  assemblage  that  rushes  in  and  through  the  newer 
settlements,  there  is  a  tale  for  th^  historian,  and  a  scene  for  the 
painter. 

And  yet,  though  w&.are  thus  various,  we  are  still  the  same. 
Our  political  institutions,  the  levelling  operation  of  social  life 
with  us,  and  the  practical  views  of  al],  give  to  all  these  varieties 
of  character,  z  certain  fhmily  likeness,  and  bind  ^is, together  by  a 
family  sympathy;  Openness  of  manner,  directness  in  intercourse, 
^affability  that  is  gratified  to  listen,  as  truly  as  to  talk,  an  interest 
in  what  concerns  our  neighbors,  with  a  readiness  to  laugh  at 
everything  ^which  pleases  us,  are  Qharacteristics  not  to  be  mis- 
taken. 

What  is  more  to  t)ie  purpose,  we-  not  only  furnish  themes  to 
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our  writers^  but  we  are  plea^d  that  they  should  make  the  most 
copious  use  of  these  themes.  It  is  tnite  an  American  peculiarity, 
we  believe^  that  we  are  not  repelled,  but  rather  attracted  by  those 
points  in  our  fellow  countrymen,  which  are  unlike  our  own.  The 
three  marked  nations  that  dwell  together  in  the  British  Islands, 
areboundby  a  very  growling  and  ill-natured  sympathy ;  and  though 
they  may  laugh  at  each  other,  it  is  with  more  heartiness  than  goc^- 
nati!ire.  But  it  is  not  so  with  us.  No  works  are  sa  popular  with 
American  readers,  as  those  which  represent  American  life,  espe- 
cially if  it  be  life  under  different  circumstances  from  those  io 
which  the  reader  is  accustomed.  We  may  challenge  the  work 
to  be  produced,  which  represents  any  American  scene  with  spirit* 
wldch  is  not  at  once  and  widely  popular,  and  ^oes  not  commna 
a  ready  and  extensive  sale.  Scott  and  Bums  are  hardly  cherished 
by  their  countrymen*  with  a  heartier  sympathy,  intense  as  their 
national  feeling  is,  and  splendid  as  is  the  genius  6f  these  favorite 
writers^  than  certain  American  writers  have  ^ned  from  myriads 
of  their  countrymen,  from  the  fidelity  with  which  they  have 
depicted  American  life.  Sedgwick,  Hbffhian,  Mary  Clavers,  H. 
B.  Stowe,  Hawthorne,  and  the  younger  Dana,  with  others,  not  a 
few,  arc  instances  and  proofs  of  ^is  remark.  And  yet  it  is 
but  recently  that  these  themes  have  not  been  thought  too  home- 
spun and  common-place  to  be  worthy  our  writers.  It  is  only  a 
few  years  at  most,  that  this  vein  oi  truly  native  ore  has  been 
wrought.  The  stores  are  rich  and  exhaustless,  which  k  may 
fumi3i  hereafter. 

American  Literature  will  be  an  earnest  literature,  and  there- 
fore a  literature  of  power.  The  American  people  are  pecuUar 
for  giving  themselves  with  their  whole  soul  to  whatever  they 
take  in  hand.  They  -aim  to  master  it  entirely.* .  It  is  their  genius 
to  distance  all  competitors,  whatever  may  be  the  odds  against 
themselves.  Whatever  is  to  be  known  in  respect  to  the  subject, 
they  are  sure  to  learn.  Whatever  is  to  be  done,  they  are  strong- 
hearted  to  undertake.  In  commerce,  in  navigation,  in  the  me- 
chanic arts,  they  show  the  genius  which  Buive,  in  his  time,  had 
the  acuteness  to  see,  and  the  candor  to  describe,  as  unsurpassed  by 
"  the  perseverance  of  Holland,"  "  the  activity  of  France,"  and 
"  the  dexterous  and  firm  sagacity  of  English  enterprise."  In  the 
fine  s^rtd,  we  are  beginning  to  show  the  same  earnestness,  and 
to  win  similar  success.  AUston  and  Powers  are  great  names, 
even  by  the  side  of  the  greatest  in  Europe.  The  ardor  of  our 
youth,  and  the  deyotedness  which  we  ^ve  to  'every  object,  will 
certainly  be  seed  in  our  literature,  as  in  every  other  pursuit.  It 
will  maJce  our  philosophers  acute  and  exhausting,  learned  yet 
independent.  Our  historians  it  will  teach  to  be  men  of  thorough 
research,  and  of  original  and  reliable  judgment  It  will  lead  the 
essayist  and  reviewer  to  master  the  subjects  of  which  they  treat, 
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and  to  speak  out  their  thoughts  with  a  detennined  purpose  to 
be  he^rd.  In  eloquence,  it  will  utter  thoughts  that  are 
true,  with  a  force  and  fire  which  cannot  be  resisted.  In 
poetry  it  will  by  and  by  produce  men  who,  having  toiled  early 
and  late,  to  master  all  the  resources  of  verse,  and  to  gather  the 
spoils  of  all  literature,  shall  pour -out  their  souls  in  strains  of 
such  bewitching  music  and  passionate  eneigy,  that  the  world 
shall  listen  and  own  their  power.  It  cannot  be  but  this  will 
be  the  result  of  our  national  earnestness^  a9  applied  to  lite^ 
rature. 

An  earnest  literature  will  have  peculiar  excellences^  It  will 
not  be  superficial — content  if  it  is  pleasant  in  its  air,  &nd  pointed 
in  expression,  like  the  literature  of  France.  Nor  will  it  be  satis- 
fied with  the  highest  activity  of  intellect,  and  the  most  splendid 
flights  of  genius  ;  but  it  will  require  that  this  activity'be  expend- 
ed for  a. worthy  result,  and  genius  be  consecrated  to  an  object 
equal  to  its  spieHdor.  A  literature  like  the  German,  ingenious, 
peculiar, .  startling,  nay,  most  elaborate  and  profound,  but  ex- 
hausting itself  in  its  own  activity,  will  not  satisfy  the  fiery,  but 
sober  earnestness  of  the  American  mind.  A  literature  with 
the  faults  of  the  English,  conventional  and  -clannish,  conceited 
and  dogmatic,  and.  so  far,  with  all  its  unrivalled  ^  excellences, 
weak  and  ^narrow — such  a  literature  it  will  rise  above,'  and  will 
be  strong  in  the  energy  of  its  convictions,  in  the  intensity  of  its 
feelings,  and  in  the  power  to  give  utterance  to  both.  To  what- 
ever it  devotes  itself,  it  will  not  only  master  it,  but  the  men  to 
whom  it  commends  it,  by  the  Resistless  infli/ence  of  its  own  strong 
heart.  There  is  a  ma^c  in  earnestness,  wherever  it  is  seen  and 
felt.  It  wakens  and  inspires.  It  kindles  thought  and  transmits 
sympathy.  A  literature  permeated  by  earnestness  as  a  distinc- 
tive elemeni,  will  be  a  literature  of  power. 

American  Literature  will  be  pervaded  by  a  religious  and  a 
Christian  spirit.  When  we  speak  of  a  literature  as  Christian,  we 
do  not  intend  simply,  nor  mainly,  a  literature  largely  made  up  of 
books  of  devotion  and  Theology.  This  wiH  be  the  case,  it  is  true, 
when'  the  people  are  eminently  religious ;  but  a  literature  may 
have  much  Theology,  and  yet  very  far  from  being  Christian.  Nor 
do  we  require  that  a  preaching  tone,  alike  unsuitable  and  affected, 
should  run  through  its  poetry  and  its  fiction;  but  we  do  intend 
that  Christian  Truth  should  be  recognised  as  the  highest  wisdom 
and  the  highest  truth,  and  that  the  Christian  Morality  should  be 
honored  as  supreme^  by  its  own  •  right.  In  such  a  literature,  a 
specious  and  scofiSng  Infidelity  will  neither  be  avowed  nor  insinu- 
ated, nor  will  a  profane  and  irreverent  use  of  spiritual  truths  be 
allowed  to  point  a  jest^  or  enliven  a  tale ;  but  a  sober  and  re- 
verent recognition  of  the  religious  in  man  will  everywhere  be 
sustained,  as  alike  courteous  and  dignified.    There  will  be  no 
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confouDding  of  the  obvious  distinctions  between  virtue  and  vice ; 
no  artful  ami  seduQing  twilight  diffused  over  rules  of  conduct^  thai 
shine  out  clear  as  the  sun ;  there  will  be  no  innocent  adulterers^ 
no  sentimental  villains,  no  voluptuous,  yet  modest  ailgels  to  fiisci* 
nate  and  befool  a  generation  of  youth,  and  hand  them  over  to  the 
corruption  of  sensualism  and  crime.  Its  morality  will  be  pure,  but 
not  obtrusive ;  it  will  be  decided,  though  courteous  and  graceful. 
Nor  need  it  be  feared  that  such  a  literature  will  put  constraint 
upon  genius.  She  will  have  all  the  room  that  she  chooses — ^pro- 
vided that  she  "overstep  not  the  modesty  of  nature.'^  Nature  on 
the  one  hand  is  not  an  ascetic  nor  a  prude,  nor  on.  the  other  is  she 
an  atheist  nor  a  harlot. 

We  are  sure  that  Americaii  Literature  will  be  eminendy  a 
Christian  literature,  for  two  reasons.  The  Americans  are?  and 
ever  have  b^en^  a  religious  people.  They  have  been  Animated 
by  a  fervent  faith  in  religious  truth,  and  by  a  true  regard,  for  the 
(Christian  morality.  Nothing  strikes  the  eye  of  the  most  hasty 
traveller  more  obviously,  than  the  number  of  churches  that  ar^ 
scattered  everywhere,  all  of  which  have  been  erected  by  tha  vo- 
luntary zeal  of  the  people  themselves.  The  rapidity  vrith  which 
the  numerous  infant  settlements^  that  year  by  year  rush  into  life, 
are  supplied  with .  religious  institutions,  puts  to  shame  the  tardy 
negligence  with  which  older  nations,  with  the  spoils  of  age»at  the 
command  of  the  xhurch,  provide  for  the  natural  increase  of  a 
slow-growing  population.  No  fact  is  more  obvious  and  better 
established,  than  that  the  American  people,  as  a^  people,  hold  the 
verities  of  the  Christian  Faith  with  ^strong  and  earnest  conviction, 
and  render  an  unfeigned  reverence  to  all  the  manifestations  of  re- 
ligious feeling;  A  strong  and  deeply  seated  regard  for  morality  is 
the  public  feeling  of  our  countrymen.  In  no  cpuhtry  is  vice  more  , 
heartily  rebuked,  and  all  outrages  upon  mon^ity  more  ofiensive 
to  the  public  feeling.  But  in  <uir  country,  the  people  are  eminetitly 
the  patrons  of  literature.  Whatever  pleases  them,  they  purchase 
and  read ;  whatever  offends  the^i,  they  leave  untouched.  The 
writer  who  consults  only  his  interest,  will  be  slow  to  offend  con- 
victions so  sacred,  and  feelings  so  hallowed.  Whatever  his  own 
principles  may  be,  he  will  not  choose  to  outrage  those  of  his 
readers,  by  scoffing  irreverence  or  ribald  license. 

We  have  additional  security  from  the  fact  that  few  of  our 
writers  will  desire  to  do  so.  In  most  cases,  they  are  of  the  people 
-connected  with  them  by  the  ordinary  intercourse  of  life,  and 
feeling  a  strong  sympathv  with  them.  Their  own  convictions, 
and  their  own  feelings,  will  in  few  cases  allow  them  to  xitter  sen- 
timents decidedly  unchristian.  We  take  still  further  hope  from 
the  fact  that  literature,  everywhere  throughout  the  world,  is  as- 
suming a  higher  tone,  and  becoming  outwardly,  and  we  believe, 
sincerely,  more  reverential  and  believing.    We  cannot  but  be  con* 
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fideBt,  therefore,  that  k  will  be  the  glory  of  American  Literature, 
begianing,  as  it  is^  to  take  to  itself  a  character,  at  so  bright  an  era, 
that^it  shall  be  ever  pure  from  infidel  scoffing  and  licentious  cor- 
ruption ;  that  its  truth,  its  freedoita,  and  its  earnestness  shall  be 
<^onsecrated  to  the  high  service  of  giving  new  sanctions  to  the 
highest  of  truths,  and  new  sacredness  to  the  holiest  of  duties— *the 
truths -and  duties  which  connect  ua  with  Qod  and  with  the  unseen 
world. 

If  ^^  they  who  deny  God,  destroy  man^s  nobility,^  as  Lord 
Bacon  affirms,  then  may  we  believe  that  the  nation  whose  litera- 
ture is  the  most  Christian,  will,  if  equal  in  other  ^points,  be  the  no- 
blest, from  this  one  cause ;  a  literature,  whose  philosophy  shall  be 
the  most  profound;  whose  eloquence  shall  be  the  most  lofty; 
whose  poetry  shaU  be  the  tenderest  and  th^  mosjt  sublime;  whose 
fiction  shall  be^he  truest  to  nature,'  and  the  heart  of  man  ;  and  of 
which  the  language  shall  be  at  once  the  most  appropriate,  the 
most  expressive,  and  the  nearest  to  inspiration.  Let  such  be  the 
surpassing,  because  the  Christian,  Literature  of  America. 

Such  are  the  signs  of  promise,  such  the  ample  and  splendid 
materials,  in  view  of  which  we  rest  in  the  conduinon,.  that  Ame- 
rican Literature  will  be  peculiar  and  great*  Is  it  suggested,  that 
though  there  be  promise,  there  will  be  no  perfection  ;  though  the 
materials  are  abundant,  that  they  will  never  be  shaped  into  a  ma- 
ture and  finished  literature,  because  of  uncongenial  influences  and 
fatal  hindrances  1  We  ask  what  these  hindrances  ^fel  What  is 
there  in.  the  atmosphere  of  American  institutions,  and  American 
Society,  which  shah-  shed"  a  withering  blight  upon  all  literary 
effi>rt8,  and  prevent  them  from  attaining  to  consummate  excel- 
lence? 

It  may  be  answered  that  we  have  no  "  literary  estate"' — ^no  class 
permanently  devoted  to  literature  as  a  pursuit.  We  reply,  what  if 
we  have  no  such  class  as  yet ;  this  does  not  forbid  thatt  one  should 
be  formed.  Asa  country,  we  are  in  our  youth ;  physical  aj^pliances 
and  comforts  w^re  first  to  be  cared  for,  and  would  necessarily  occu- 
py bur  energies.  We  are  now  passing  from  this  first  period,  and 
already  see  the  beginnings  of  such  a  class,  as  far  as  we  desire  to 
see  them.  We  are  of  the  opinion  with  Coleridge,  that  ^^  Literature 
should  never  be  pursued  as  a  trade ;''  but  that  it  is  far  better  it 
should  be  prosecuted  in  connexion  with  some  other  pursuit,  that 
our  leading  writers  may  come  freshly  and  constantly  in  contact 
with  living  men.  Such  a  literary  class  may  not  be  able  to  produce 
works  of  laborious  and  curious  research,  nor  will  they  fill  the 
bookstores  with  the  luxuries  ofliterary  trifling ;  but  they  will  have 
an  enet^  and  freshness  which  shaU  more  than  compensate  for 
su«h  dem^iencies,  and  will  be  saved  firom  the  one-sidedness  which 
the  mere  man  of  letters  cannot  but  acquire.  Every  great  writer 
fnust  have  a  life  of  bis  own,  and  in  the  real  world,  in  order  to  be 
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really  great.  He  must  be  ladeD  with  fnut,  gathered  with  his  own 
hand,  and  from  his  own  ezperieoce  of  joj  and  woe,  of  conflict  and 
victory ;  and  therefore,  we  argue  good  to  our  literature,  if  it  is  to 
have  no  "Grub-street'^  community  to.maintainT— poor,  envious^ 
hungry,  and  venaL 

Not,  indeed,  that  it  is  not  well  that  men  of  wealth  and  leisure 
should  give  themselves  to  the  elegancies  of  literature,  and  become 
interested  in  its  pursuits,  both  as  criticsiand  authors.  Liet  them  by 
all  means  gather  expensive  libraries,  and  form  literary  circles,  to 
charm  by  their  presence,  and  aid  by  their  countenance.  Let  the 
men  who  have  fairly  proved  their  competency  to  mrake  literature.ik 
sole  employment,  give  to  it  their  undivided  energies.  But  let  our 
writers,  in  their  training  at  least,  be  found  in  some  active  pursuit^ 
or  some  honorable  station,  and  we  augur  favorably  to  the  independ- 
ence, the  power,  and  the  individuality  of  our  literature. 

*'  But  literature,  to  flourish,  must  be  rewarded — amply  and  gene- 
rously rewarded. '  America  can  furnish  no  noble  patrons/and  few 
wealthy  purchasers  of  books."  We  confess  the  fact,  thai  we  have 
no  noble  protectors  of  literature ;  but  we  deny  the  inference. 
There  may  be  advantages  from  the  patronage  of  rank^  but  there  is 
certain  servility  and  prostitution.  Freedom  has  been  found  essen- 
tial to  the  vigorous  growth  of  literature.  \  An  ignorant  and  bigoted 
censorship  is  its  brutal  foe.^  And  so  is  that  depressing  influence, 
which  the  man  of  rank  must  ever  exert  upon  the  nmn  of  thought. 
An  aristocracy  may  in  the  main  be  accomplished ;  it  may  be  libe^ 
ral,  it  may  be  generous,  and  thoughtfully  courteous  towards  the  man 
of  letters ;  and  yet  the  patron  can  never  forget,  and  the  patronized 
will  not  fail  to  remember,  that  in  their  relative  position,  conven- 
tional nobility  takes  precedence  of  the  nobility  of  nature.  If  the 
man  of  thought  meekly  acquiesces  in  this  state  of  things,  he  cannot 
but  be  constrained  in  the  presence  even  of  the  most  courteous  of 
patrons;  while  through  the  whole  intellectual  atmosphere,  a  depress- 
mg  and  unnatural  influence  will  prevail,  as  stifling  as  the  choke- 
damp.  LfCt  the  free  thought  be  spoken  out,  that  greatness  of  na- 
ture is  not  necessarily  the  fellow  of  greatness  of  rank,  and  the  har- 
mony of  thingsis  disturbed.  But, all  men.of  rank, even  in  England, 
are  not  courteous  and  refined  towards  those  above  them  in  genius 
and  culture.  The  uncultured  noble  will  npw  and  then  break 
out  in  offensive  and  insulting  words,  which  sh^ll  chafe  the  proud 
yet  senatlve  spirit.  So  much  for  patronage.  Give  us  rather  the 
patronage  of  our  own  self-respect.  Give  us  the  inspiration  of  the 
thought,  that  with  us,  nothing  can  hinder  intellect  from  taking  the 
rank  which^  God  has  marked  upon  her  brow.- 

^^  But  writers  must  have  purchasers,  and  whence  are  these  to 
comel^'  We  reply— from  the  people.  We  gt  ant  that  there  are 
among  us  fewer  purchasers  of  heavy  ^nd  expensive  works,  than  in 
older  countries — ^fewer,  who,  as  a  thing  of  course,  will  buy  a  copy 
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of  every  book  that  is  issued,  to  place  upon  the  shelves  of  unread 
and  ponderous  libraries.  The  scale  of  rewarding  literary  labor  is 
not  as  generous  as  it  is  elsewhere;  and  yet  the  case  is  far  from 
being  as  bad  sl9  it  misht  be.  There  is  a  constant  and  ready  sale 
for  all  those  works,  which  constitute  the  staple  of  literature,  espe- 
cially of  literatij^e  for  the  people.  Instances  might  be  named  to 
sbow^  that  for  works  of  scientinc'  interest  there  is  a  greater  demand 
with  us  than  in  England ;  that  the  purses  of  our  poor  scholars  are 
worth  more  to  remunerate  certadn  authors,  and  of  the  highest  order 
too,  than  the  wealth,  and  taste,  and  rank  of  Great  Britain.  We 
have  multitudes  of  professional  men,  ^bo  bu3r  their  books  a»  r^u- 
larly  as  they  buy  their  bread.  We  have  a  wide  and  still  widening 
cirele  of  reading  men  in  easy  circumstances,  who  are  the  regular 
purchasers  of  all  the  books  that  are  really  vsduable.  We  iiave 
multitudes  x>n  multitudes  in  whom  the  taste  for  substantial  reading 
is  increasing  and  just  commencing.  A  successful  author,  whether 
of  a  larger  or  smaller  work,  is  sure  of  a  eenerous  recompense. 
There  are  transatlantic  writers,  who  would  be  eager  to  exchange 
'the  American  .against  the  English  sale  of  their  works,  even  at  the 
American  rate  of  paying. 

^^  But  a  writer  must  have  an  audience  worthy  of  himself — he 
writes  not  for  moiiey  as  his  highest  stimulus,  but  under  the  inspir- 
ing feeling  that  he  speaks  to  hundreds  and  thousands  of  hi^  fellows, 
who  will  appreciate  his  eiSbrts,  and  will  be  kindled  by  them  to 
noble  thou^ts  and  noble  deeds.  Such  an  audience  cannot  be 
found  in  America.^' — Why  not  in  America'?  Because  literlitureis 
popular  with  the  million,  shall  not  the  thousands  be  excited  by  the 
mtense  activity  about  them,  to  the  highest  attainment  possible  ?  Be- 
cause there  are  myriads,  who  think  superficially ^  shall  not  men  of 
genius  and  enterprise  be  led  to  think  profoundly,  and  thus  bring 
others  up  to  their  own  iieight  1  Intellect,  in  a  country  like  ours, 
is  the  element  of  our  being ;  .we  live  by  it — we  are  formed  by  its 
energies.  AU  the  movements  of  society,  the  great  and  the  small, 
the  political  and  the  rel^ous,  wait  on  eloquence  a9  their  impulse 
and  guide.  Our  history  in  the  past  is  not  a  record  of  passive 
changes,  wrought  b^  the  sliuzgish  flood  of  time ;  but  is  a  succession 
of  monuments  of  trmmphs  of  mind  over  mind.  Every  day  that  we 
live,  witnesses  some  effort  of  genius,  shaping  our  destinV.  There 
is  no  literature,  the  world  over,  in  which  mmd  has  such  omnipo- 
ten<ie  over  mind.  ^  No  country  in  which  the  wakeful  nnd  strong 
spirit  can  march  so  directly  to  the  minds  of  its- fellows,  and  mould 
them  at  its  will,  and  leave  upon  them  the  impress  of  itself.  No 
country  in  which  forms  are  of  so  little  account,  and  the  reality  ,o{ 
so  much ;  no  country  in  which  reverence  for  old  principles  and  old 
customs  stands  so -little  in  the  way  of  the  truth,  demonstrated  and 
enforced.  Hence,  our  literature  is  characterized  above  all  the 
world  beside,  by  its  appeals  to   principle,  and  the  tasking   of 
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the  mind  to  the  highest  ejflforts  to  influence  others.  Where  can  a 
writer  ask  for  a  higher  inspiration  than  is  furnished  here  1  >yhere 
can  he  find  one  that  is  so  noble  and  spirit-stirring,  as  there  is  in  the 
thought,  that  he  has  before  him  a  multitude  of  wakeful  men,  whom 
he  can  approach  with  as  little  prejudice  as  is  possible,  and  on 
whom  he  can  try  the  utmost  that  argument  and  illustration,  elo- 

Juence  and  description  can  accomplish  ?  The  time  may  not  be  far 
istant,  when  the  English  writer  shall  esteem  his  transatlantic 
audience  nobler  than  the  one  which  he  finds  at  home ;  when  he 
shall  think  oftener,  as  h%>  writes,  of  those  who  are  to  read  him  in 
America,  than  of  his  critics  in  England. 

<«  But  there  may  be  intellectual  power,  without  culture  of  the 
highest  order — there  may  be  much  mental  excitement  with  little 
mental  refinement."  We  grant  it,  and  know  well  that  here  is  our 
deficiency  and  our  danger— danger  that  the  highest  cultivation  of 
lan^age  shall  not  be  sou^t,  and  the  monitions  of  a  just  taste 
shall  1^  too  little  regarded  by  the  majority  of  our  writers  and 
readers.  For  this  cultivation  time  is  requisite^  and  the  general 
advance  of  society.  This  advance  with  us  is  sure,  and  even  rapid.' 
It  is  of  ignorance  and  stupidity  alone  that  it  is  said,  lliat  this  ad- 
vance is  only  in  things  gross'  and  physical.  Everything  testifies 
that  it  is  equally  rapid  in  all  that  pertains  to  the  highest  culture. 
Scholarship  with  us  is  becoming  more  and^more  profound ;  accu- 
racy in  minute  particulars,  more  and  more  esteemed ;  language  is 
cultivated  with  a  constant  reference  to  the  use  of  it  with  skill  and 
effect;  and  whatsoever  is  essential  to  an  intellect,  that  shall  be 
graceful  in  its  movements,  and  finished  in  its  culture,  is  sought 
after  with  greater  assiduity.  Criticism  is  becoming  more  and  more 
rigid,  and  yet  more  truly  liberal.  In  some  quarters,  it  would  seem 
that  mere  refinement  had  advanced  so  far  as  to  be  tending  to 
enervation,  and  ^ace  is  substituted  for  strength.  No  candid  and 
observant  man  will  deny  that,  as  the  strong  proportions  and  noble 
features  of  our  country's  literature  are  more  and  more  developed, 
they  are  softened  and  shaped  by  the  indescribable  graces  of  spirit- 
ual beauty. 

It  might  seem  to  be  in  place,  to  refer  to  the  actual  achievements 
of  the  literature  of  America,  as  an  argument  for  what  it  may  be 
expected  to  accomplish ;  to  look  upon  the  past  and  the  present, 
as  signs  of  higher  promise  for  the  future.  I'he  argument  is  a  just 
one,  and  no  American  can  ponder  upon  the  in&rence  which  it 
warrants,  without  just  pride,  and  still  more  exulting  hope.  But 
to  review  our  literature,  would  lead  us  aside  from  the  theme  pro- 
posed. To  speak  freely  and  fully  of  our  great  writers,  asserting 
their  merit,  and  defending  them  from  illiberal  criticism,  would  un- 
reasonably prolong  this  essay.  Besides,  there  is  less  occasion  for 
this  argument  year  by  year.  Transatlantic  critics,  fiery  in  spirit, 
and  brazen  in  audacity,  may  now  and  then  indulge  in  wholesale 
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and  sarcastic  remarks  concerning  the  superficial  and  contemptible 
character  of  American  literature.  But  the  generous  and  fair,  all 
the  world  over,  are  more  and  more  offended  with  such  criticism, 
and  are  welcoming  our  writers  to  a  high  place  in  the  world's  re- 

fjard,  with  more  and  more  deference  in  their  manner.  American 
iterature  speaks  for  herself  across  the  sea,  and  there  is  the  less 
need  that  the  most  ardent  of  her  defenders  should  speak  for  her. 
Our  great  writers  in  sonae  departments  of  science,  and  even  of 
letters,  are  already  the  instructors  of  England,  and  their  elaborate 
works  ^re  owned  as  authorities. 

Two  of  our  writers  may,  however,  be  named  without  invidious 
distinction,  because  each  occupies  a  place  so  peculiarly  his  own. 
They  are  Prescott  and  Webster.  Of  these,  the  historian  has  given 
to  Spain  herself,  the  best  histories  of  her  proudest  and  most  signi- 
ficant period,  and  of  the  conquest  of  one  of  her  most  important 
colonies.  The  materials  for  these  histories  were  both  gathered 
from  annals  recorded  in  a  foreign  language,  and  locked  up  in  jea- 
lous archives.  These  ancient  chronicles  were  not  only  to  be  de- 
ciphered from  this  dialect  by  a  stranger  from  that  new  world, 
which  Isabella's  favorite  captain  brought  to  li^ht,  but  by  that 
stranger,  when  denied  the  use  of  his  own  eyesight ;  in  a  service 
too,  w|iich  more  than  any  other,  requires  the  keenest  optics  of  the 
inquirer.  In  spite  of  this  double  disadvantage,  aH  American 
scholar  has  wriien  two  histories,  which  are  owned,*  by  haughty 
Spain  herself^  to  be  more  complete  than  any  which  she  herself 
has  produced ;  histories,  accurate  in  research,  just  and  acute  in 
philosophy,  sound  in  principle,  and  clothed  in  a  clear  and  easy 
style. 

Of  Webster,  we  speak  not  as  of  a  man,  filling  all  the  stations  to 
which  he  has  been  called,  with  a  dignity  peculiar  and  uniform, 
whether  the  keen,  strifes  of  the  bar,  the  higher  c^onflicts  of  the 
senate,  or  the  still  more  exalted  labors  of  Sie  statesman.  We 
los^  si^ht  of  him  as  the  politician  or  the  partisan,  in  the  brightness 
of  the  lustre  with  which  he  is  invested  as  a  contributor  to  our  lite* 
rature.  For  if  the  writings  of  Burke  are  justly  deemed  one  of  the 
noblest  possessions  of  which  English  literature  can  boast,  then 
may  those  of  Webster  be  enrolled  upon  the  permanent  records  of 
the  literature  of  America.  We  open  these  writings ;  what  just 
thought  displays  itself  in  every  line ;  what  massive  sense  loads 
every  sentence.  What  a  sound  philosophy  is  condensed  into 
maxims  that  shall  always  last.  What  complete  and  exhausting 
hold  of  the  subject ;  what  splendorof  4tction,  now  rising  into  lofty 
declamation,  and  then  stooping  with  grace  to  the  level  march  of 
some  great  argument — here  scathing  with  an  unsparing  sarcasm, 
and  there  hurled  in  a  thunder-bolt  of  defiance.  As  we  trace  in 
these  writings  the  progress  of  his  mind,  we  see  him  first  rejoicing 
in  the  luxuriance  of  his  youthful  promise ;  then  in  the  pride  of  his 
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powers  a  mailed  warrior  with  all  his  armor  on ;  atad  then  calm  in 
the  dignified  and  mellowed  wisdom  of  a  mind  fully  ripe — ^and  in 
all  his  progress,  we  say  of  him,  as  a  star  of  our  own  literature, 
what  he  himself  has  said  of  the  greatest  of  our  citizens — *^  he  is 
all — all  our  own'* — Webster  is  an  American.  • 

We  name  not  the  other  stars  that  are  now  ushering  in  the  dawn 
of  American  literature.  They  will  occur  to  the  mindS  of  all.  But 
us  we  behold  them,  each  shining  with  its  own  peculiar  light,  we 
say  with  exulting  pride — '^  if  t^ese  be  the  morning  stars  of  Ame- 
rican literature,  glorious  indeed  shall  be  the  rising  of  the  Day." 


ARTICLE  VII. 

TASTE  AND  MORALS :— THE  NECESSITY  OF  AESTHETIC 
CULTURE  TO  THE  HIGHEST  MORAL  EXCELLENCE. 

Bj  Pmor.  Hcif Mt  N.  Dat,  Wftttern  Reterre  CoUege,  Ohio. 

It  is  now  a  century  since  Baumgarten  gave  reality,  by  giving  a 
name,  to  the  Science  of  Taste.  Whatever  opinions  may  be  en- 
tertained in  regard  to  the  etymological  appropriateness  of  the  term, 
iBstheticsy  by  which  this  new  science  was  denominated,  the 
ready  reception  of  the  namfe,  and  the  general  and  rapid  extension 
of  it  in  the  different  European  languages,  abundantly  show 
how  wide-felt  was  the  necessity  of  its  introduction.  The  aesthetic 
element  of  our  nature,  that  element  which  finds  its  employment 
and  its  gratification  in  the  forms  of  things,  as  disting^iished  from 
their  essences,  is  working  in  society  now,  with  a  force  and  a  pre- 
valence that  are  giving  character  to  the  age,  and  are  moulding  the 
destiny  of  coming  generations.  Whether  this  risings  force  shall 
ultinwitely  prove  to  bd  an  antagonist  or  an  auxiliary  to  the  sensual- 
izing influences  now  at  work  in  society,  will  depend,  .under  a 
redeeming  Providence,  upon  the  vigilance,  the  sagacity,  and  the 
energy  of  the  wise  and  good,  who,  from  their  elevated  position, 
observing  th^  rise  and  tendency  of  the  blind  instinctive  impulses 
of  society,  interpose  in  time  to  guide  them  in  safe  and  beneficent 
directions. 

It  is  in  ART,  comprehending  the  Various  embodiments  of  the 
beautiful  by  human  skill,  as  distinguished  from  nature — the  re- 
pository of  the  Divine  creations,  that  the  taste  finds  its  first  food 
and  entertainment.  It  imports  a  certain  degree  of  cultivation  a«d 
develppment,  that  the  beautiful  forms  in  the  natuml  world  give 
pleasure.  And  it  is  in  impure  Jirt — ^if  the  designation  may  be 
allowed  to  distinguish  that  department  of  Art  in  which  the  end  of 
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the  product  is  not  an  eesthetic  one;  but  for  instance,  one  of  know- 
ledge, as  in  literature,  or  of  utility,  as  in  architecture,  from  pure  Art 
in  which  the  end  in  the  production,  and  the  regulating  form  of 
producing,  are  exclusively  aesthetic;  it  is  in  impure  Art  that  the 
nascent  tftste  seeks  its  earliest  nutriment.  It  was  in  the  meridian 
perfection  of  Grecian  art  only,  that  even  artists,  not  to  say  the 
students  and  admirers  of  Art,  could  grasp  a  purely  aesthetic  end. 
The  progress  and  the  decline  of  Art  are  decisively  indicated  by  the 
more  or  less  exclusive  preference  in  its  productions,  of  other  un- 
aesthetic  ends,  as  of  historical  or  moral  teachim^,  and  the  like. 

Further,  we  must  not  be  surprised  if  we  find  an  ii^fantite  taste 
preferring  the  lowest  and  grossest  kinds  of  even  impure  Art.  The 
child  will  turn  away  from  the  most  finished  painting,  to  entertain 
itself  with  the  roughest  outline  of  a  familiar  object;  and  readily 
exchange  a  perfect  statue  for  the  most  mis-shapen  puppet  which  it 
caii  caress  and  fondle.  Yet  the  power  of  Art  will  show  itself  in 
the  fact  that  imitation  will  be  preferred  to  reality — the  likeness  to 
the  original.  In  this  respect)  society  is  as  the  individual.  The 
first  dawnings  of  taste  are  to  be  detected  in  the  demands  for  the 
grosser  forms  of  Art.  Fine  buildings  will  appear  before  fine  statues, 
a  tasteful  literature  before  beautiful  paintings ;  as  a  man  will  pos- 
sess himself  of  a  house  before  he  will  ornament  it,  and  acquire 
thoughts  before  he  will  care  to  see  them  depicted  in  soft  and 
graceful  colors.  Thus,  in  faot,  in  the  infancy  of  the  art  of  land- 
scape gardening,  we  find  that  straight  lines  and  angles  are  univer- 
sally preferred;  while  in  the  progress  and  maturity  of  the  Art,  the 
expression  of  true  aesthetic  sentiments,  by  a  partial  imitation  of  the 
freedom  and  ease  of  nature,  is  uniformly  demanded. 

If  these  observations  be  just,  we  shall  not  look  for  proof  of  the 
widely  diffused  prevalence  of  an  aesthetic  awakening  aad  growth 
in  society  at  the  present  time,  in  the  number  of  our  professional 
artists,  or  in  the  perfection  of  their  products,  aS  compared  with  those 
of  other  ages.  MVe  must  seek  it  in  the  useful,  rather  than  in  the 
fine  arts.  We  must  not  reject  it  because  it  shows  an  immature, 
rude,  or  even  a  gross  and  perverted  taste. 

The  indications  of  an  awakening  and  developing  taste,  are  to 
be  detected  in  the  general  and  earnest  requisition,  that  aesthetic 
principles  be  applied  to  the  useful  arts ;  the  prompt  reiection  of 
such  products  of  skill  as  evince  neglect  or  disreffard  of  those  prin- 
ciples, and  the  eager  reception  of  such  as  exhibit  some  trace  of 
their  application.  They  are  to  be  detected,  also,  in  the  demand 
for  instruction  in  the  principles  of  taste  as  applied  to  these  arts  ;  the 
readiness  with  which  it  is  received,  and  the  devoted  study  of  those 
principles  both  in  books  and  in  models.  Thus,  in  architecture, 
it  is  not  enough  that  a  mere  shelter  be  provided  from  the  elements, 
that  arrangements  be  made  for  convenience  and  comfort ;  but  the 
taste  mn^  be  consulted.    ArchifecturQ  must  not  be  merely  a  use- 
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ful  art;  it  must  be  elevated  to  the  rank  of  an  elegant  art;  not, 
indeed^  of  a  perfectijF  pure  art,  bat  yet  of  an  art  that,  with  an  un- 
SBSthetic  end— utility,  conforms,  in  its  production,  to  regulative 
esthetic  principles.  Landscape  gardening,  too,  in  all  its  branches, 
is  studied  and  cultivated  M^ith  an  unprecedented  zeal  and  devo* 
tion.  Its  sister  art  of  agriculture  shows  the  influence  of  this  ssthe* 
tic  spirit,  and  even  the  plough  is  now  required  to  turn  a  graceful 
furrow. 

So,  likewise,  if  the  greediness  with  which  the  light,  licentious 
literature  of  the  day  is  received,  proves  a  low,  vitiated  taste ;  '% 
still  proves  there  is  an  aesthetic  want  awakened,  demanding  gratifi- 
cation. For  with  all  the  thirst  for  knowledge,  and  all  the  base 
love  of  whatever  ministers  to  the  grosser  sense,  whicb  character- 
ize this  reading  age,  it  is  apparent  that  an  BBSthetic  element  is 
regulating  both  the  supply  and  the  demand*  Illustrative  and  de* 
corative  art  is  as  severely  plied,  as  the  mere  productive ;  and 
imagination  is  required  to  giv«  plumage  as  well  as  wings  to  science. 

This  aesthetic  passion  has  entered  the  sphere  of  manners  and 
religion.  la  the  fornn  of  fashion  and  the  rites  of  devotion,  its  pre- 
sence and  its  power  are  discoverable. 

Like  indications  are  to  be  found  in  the  culture  of  ,the  critical 
art.  Such,  indeed,  is  the  fecundity  of  this  modem  Art,  that  criti- 
cism is  well  nigh  out-measurinff  and  weighing  down  productive  wrt 
itself.  Nor  must  we  hastily  infer  with  some,  that  this  faet  is  rather 
proof  of  the  decline  than  of  the  rise  of  true  creative  art.  It  is  a 
^reat  mistake  to  suppose  that  criticism  is  quickened  into  being  only 
m  the  decay  of  Art.  That  it  appears  only  after  some  progress  in 
taste  and  refinement,  only  proves  that  the  material  must  have  its 
existence  prior  to  the  product.  That  it  survives  Art  is  but  natural ; 
for  the  memory  of  the  dead  is  pleasant.  It  were  sad,  indeed,  if 
the  great  and  the  good  were  at  once  forgotten  after  they  have 
passed  away.  But  that  Art  is  admired  after  the  age  of  its  birth 
and  growth,  certainly  does  not  prove  that  it  was  slighted  and 
rejected  before.  The  truth  is,  art  and  criticism  ^ow  up  and 
flourish  together.  Useful  art  is  the  birth  of  necessity ;  and  may, 
perhaps^  come  forth,  like  its  mythological  patron,  in  perfect  matu- 
rity at  first.  .  Imaginative,  esthetic  art,  has  an  Apollo's  experi- 
ence. It  grows  up  under  trial  and  hardship.  Its  imperfections 
must  receive  the  unrelenting  blows  of  a  stern  criticism ;  and  its 
shape  be  perfected  by  the  rough  rubbings,  as  well  as  by  the  un- 
guents of  the  gymnast  If  criticism  must  await  the  appearance  of 
Art  as  the  necessary  occasion  of  its  existence,  still  critical  princi- 
ples must  precede  the  perfection  of  Art.  Indeed,  as  is  true 
of  every  art,  theory  and  practice  go  together,  and  help  each  other 
on  in  their  way.  The  names  of  Goethe,  Schiller,  Herder,  Lessin^, 
West,  Coleridge,  and  many  others  illustrious  in  German  and  m 
English  art,  wul  recall  to  every  one  corroborations  enough  of  the 
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fact  that  Art  and  criticism  flourish  contemporaneously.  It  is^  then 9 
an  encouraging  circumstance  in  regard  to  modern  Art^  that  criti- 
cism is  so  abundant.  It  proves  that  Art  has  a  strong  hold  on  the 
interest  of  the  age. 

With  all  these  varied  indications  of  the  presence  of  the  aesthetic 
element  in  the  developments  of  society  at  the  present  time,  there 
are  likewise  to  be  discovered  certain  grosser  tendencies  and  cha** 
racteristics,  to  which  the  culture  of  the  taste  is  the  appropriate  and 
indispensable  antidote.  Indeed,  to  him  who  recognises  a  direct- 
ion and  disposing  Providence  in  the  affairs  of  men,  steadily  aiming 
at  the  final  redemption  and  perfection  of  the  race,  and  undeviat- 
ingly .  pursuing,  this  high  aim,  the  correspondence  between  the 
supply  and  the  demand — the  excited  want  and  the  furnished  pro- 
vision to  meet  it,  will  be  apparent ;  and  he  Avill  need  no  labored 
demonstration  to  be  convinced  that  every  wise  cooperatoft  in  this 
great  work  will  make  the  fullest  use  possible  of  the  gracious  pro- 
vision. 

These  grosser  tendencies  and  characteristics  may  be  summed  up 
and  generalized,  in  the  prevalent  disposition  V)  subordinate  the  in- 
ward and  spiritual  to  the  outward  and  sensual ;  the  enduring  and 
changeless,  to  the  immediate  and  transient ;  fixed  rational. princi- 
ples nving  deep  in  the  soul,  to  superficial  impulsive  and  therefore 
vapid,  spiritless  feeling;  a  subordination  of  spirit  to  sense,  specifi- 
cally distinguished  from  the  gross  sensualism  of  other  tim^s,  by  its 
substitution  of  sensual  imaginations  and  forms  for  pure  carnality* 
The  age  of  sottishneas  ana  debauchery  is  past.  While,  indeed, 
human  nature  remains  a  compound  of  flesh  and  spirit,  and  until 
the  perfect  triumph  of  the  spirit  over  the  flesh  in  the  anticipated 
redemption  of  the  race,  men  will  occasionally  fall  victims  to  brutal 
lusts;  but  we  are  not  to  expect  to  see  the  struggle  renewed  be- 
tween this  grossest  form  of  sensualism  and  a  pure  spirituality. 
Asceticism  was  the  proper  opposite  of  this  gross  animalism,  into 
which  men,  ever  prone  to  the  furthest  extremes,  in  avoid- 
ing a  Scylla,  to  rush  into  a  Ch^rybdis,  naturally  fell,  in  their  im- 
moderate endeavors  to  escape  an  obviously  ruinous  sensualism ; 
and  as  the  one^  so  also  the  other,  has  passed  away.  That  battle 
is  not  to  be  fought  over. 

But  the  bondage  of  sense  is  not  therefore  broken.  There  is  a 
sensualism  still  to  be  overcome,  as  real,  as  TuinouSi  if  not  as  gross^ 
as  that  which  has  passed  away — ^passed  away,  we  mean>  as  a 
characteristic  stage  m  the  progress  of  society.  And  the  first  form 
of  it  we  have  to  notice,  is  what  we  may  call  imaginative  sen$tuUi$m 
— a  sensualism  which  finds  it^  ^ratification  tmrougb  the  images 
presented  through  the  sight  and  uxe  hearing. 

There  is  a  sensual  world  for  the  eye  and  the  ear,  as  well  as  for 
the  lower  senses  and  appetites ;  and  in  that,  may  aliment  be  found 
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for  a  corrupt  and  debased  spirit.  There  may  be  as  truly,  as  really 
a  sensual  indulgence,  poisonous  to  all  true  morality  and  virtue,  in 
the  gratifications  of  the  si^ht  and  hearing,  as  in  the  gratifications 
of  those  other  senses  in  which  the  object  comes  in  immediate  con- 
tact with  ihe  sense.  If  we  rise  above  mere  animalism,  when  we 
substitute  the  pleasures  of  the  sight  and  the  hearing  for  those  of 
the  taste  and  the  touch,  we  do  not  yet,  by  this  alone,  attain  to 
that  proper  spiritual  elevation  which  the  Bible  commands,  and  our 
rational  natiues  demand.  There  is  a  sphere  of  sensualism  above 
the  animalism  that  has  characterized  other  ages,  and  yet  fkr  below 
even  the  lowest  form  of  a  pure  morality  among  men,  to  say  nothing 
of  aneelic,  unfleshly  natures — a  sphere  in  which  sense  may  h&ve  as 
complete  and  as  fatal  a  control.  We  preferto  characterize  rather 
than  to  define  that  sphere ;  equally  distrustful  as  to  the  perfected 
accuracy  of  our  own  views,  and  to  the  unequivocalness  of  the  lan- 
guage we  are  compelled  to  employ. 

We  say,  generally  and  in  its  more  outward  characteristics,  it  is 
distinguished  from  mere  animalism,  as  the  senses  of  sight  and 
hearing  are  distin^ished  from  the  other  senses.  Sight  and  hear- 
ing possess  this  high  distinction  above  the  other  outward  senses, 
that  in  them,  referejice  is  never  made  to  the  organ  through  which 
the  object  is  conveyed  to  the  mind.  When  we  see  and  hear,  we 
are  sensible  of  ho  impression  made  on  the  eye  or  the  ear.  The 
visible  object  or  the  sound  seems  to  us  to  be  removed  from  us,  and 
not  to  be  in  immediate  control  with  the  organ,  at  least  not  so  as  to 
produce  upon  it  any  sensible  impression.  In  the  tasie,  the  smell, 
the  touch,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  an  oiganic  impression  which 
is  distinctly  sensible.  We  unavoidably  reter  the  impression  to  the 
organic  part  on  which  it  is  made,  and  feel  it  to  be  there.^ 

Gratincations  of  these  latter  senses,  are^  accordingly,  more  gross- 
ly sensual,  more  strictly  corporeal,  than  those  of  the  sight  and 
hearing.  They  may,  for  the  sake  of  distinction,:  be  denominated 
the  animal  senses.  They  predominate  and  rule  in  the  brute.  The 
eye  and  the  ear  are,  in  the  mere,  brute,  only  subservient  and  min- 
isterial to  these  other  senses.  They  only  indirectly  and  instru- 
mentally  minister  to  mere  animal  gratification;  while,  in  man, 
they  have  a  peculiar  function,  we  may  say,  a  properly  spiritual 
function,  which  the  brute,  however  perfect  otherwise  these  senses 
may  be,  yet  know«  nothmg  of,  and  which  in  it  they  can  never 
exercise.  They  minister  directly  to  man's  esthetic  nature.  They 
gratify  his  love  of  beauty— a  passion  which  the  brute  has  not— 
which,  perhaps,  more  immediately  and  precisely  than  anything 
else,  characterizes  the  rational  nature,  and  distinguishes  it  from  the 
animal.  The  eye  and  the  ear  may  thus,  to  distinguish  them  from 
the  others,  be  denominated  the  testhetic  senses.    As  will  appear 

1  See  IntroductioD  to  Lord  Karnes^  Elements  of  Critidam. 
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further  on^  sights  and  sounds  furnish  one  distinct  department  of 
the  aesthetic  domain.* 

We  BCiay  then  properly  characterize  that  condition  as  mere  ani- 
malism, in  which  these  aesthetic  senses  are  wholly  denied  the  exrer- 
cise  of  their  higher  function,  and  are  bound  down  to  a  low  servitude, 
to  animal  appetites  and  passions ;  and  the  proper  animal  senses 
receive  a  higher  respect  and  devotion. 

Now  the  sensualism  of  the  present  day  is  not  animalism.  The 
brothel,  the  tippling  house,  are  not  the  types  of  the  morality  pre- 
vailing with  us.  The  concubinism  and  polygamy  of  oriental  na- 
tions, the  pederasty  of  the  Greeks,  the  enervating  baths  with  their 
unguents  and  shampooings,  arid  the  table  epicureanism  of  the 
Romans,  are  not  the  characteristics  of  our  times.  These  animal 
vices  do  appear,  indeed,  to  a  most  lamentable  degree  ;  but  not  on  an 
organized  scale,  not  as  determining  the  forms  of  society,  not  as 
institutions  and  customs.  Our  sensualism  is  of  a  less  gross,  of  a 
somewhat  more  elevated  type.  What  society  will  not  endure  in 
the  form  of  this  gross  animal  gratification,  it  allows  or  rather  ex- 

rrierices,  in  the  form  of  images  addressed  to  the  eye  and  the  ear. 
literature  that  will  supply  the  imagination  with  pictures  of  sen- 
sual indulgence,  that  will  excite  it  to  creations  of  its  own,  of  a 
similar  character,  in  which  the  sensualized  soul  may  revel  in  all 
its  vacant  hours,  habitually  and  not  occasionally,  as  in  gross  ani- 
malism, such  a  literature  is  the  product,  the  delight^  the  character- 
istic of  the  present  day.  Philosophies^  so  called,  of  sense,  works 
of  imagination  in  which  the  eiitire  material  is  of  sens6,  physiolo- 
gies and  romances,  furnish  the  supply  to  this  debased  sensual  pro- 
pensity, which  the  temples  of  Aphrodite  i;i  Greece,  and  the  Orgies 
of  the  Bacchanalia  in  Rome,  furnished  to  the  brutalized  Pagan.  If 
the  modern  ipay  boast  the  refinement  of  his  sensualism,  the  ancient 
may  congratulate  himself  that  his  could  only  be  occasional  in  its 
indulgences,  and  was  not  so  habitually  corrupting  in  retired  and 
private  hours.  We  sh^ll  not  stop  to  weigh  the  question,  which 
of  these  forms  of  sensualism  is  the  more  corrupting  and  debasing; 
whether  it  is  worse  for  man  to  yield   occasionally,  as  outward 

'  Siiice  the  text  was  written,  the  foUpwing;  pMsage,  in  filler's  Iiettere,  ''  on  the 
iBsthetic  Golture  of  Man/'  for  the  first  time  came  under  oar  eye. 

It  is  nature  herself  which  elevates  man  from  the  reality' to  tne  form,  since  she  has 
famished  him  with  two  senses,  which  akme  condact  him  through  the  /brm  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  re^l.  To  the  e  je  and  the  ear  the  impressing  matter  is  aloof  from 
the  sense,  and  the  object  is  at  a  distance  from  us,  which,  in  the  animal  senses,  we 
immediately  touch.  That  which  We  see  through  the  eye,  is  different  from  that  wmck 
vnfedi  for  ihe  understanding  leaps  oat  over  the  light  to  the  object  The  object  of 
the  touch  is  a  force  which  we  feel ;  the  ol^'ect  of  the  eye  and  the  ear  is  a  form  which 
we  create.  So  lons^  aa  man  remains  uncivilized,  he  enjoys  only  with  the  senses  of 
feeling,'  to  which  the  senses  of  the  form  are  only  subservient.  He  either  does  not 
raise  himself  at  all  to  visioh,  or  he  does  not  satisfy  himself  with  that.  So  soon  as  he 
begins  to  enjoy  with  the  eye,  and  seeing  acquires  for  him  an  independent  value,  he 
is  aesthetically  free,  and  the  aesthetic  impulse  (spieltrieb)  has  developed  itself.  Letter 
86th,  pp.  117, 118,  Cotta's  ed. 
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temptations  may  assail  the  animal  sense,  with  little  check  or  re- 
straint from  the  moral  tone  in  society,  or,  with  as  little  check  from  * 
prevailing  manners,  to  gloat  over  foul  obscenities  and  animal  ex- 
cesses^ painted  to  the  eye  and  ear  in  language  or  in  art,  or  spawned 
from  a  diseased  and  filthy  imagination  ;  to  plunge  for  the  moment, 
recklessly  and  without  thought  of  evij  to  cjiacacter  or  renutation, 
into  the  worst  excesses  of  brutal  vice,  or  wallow  habitually  in. the 
rottenness  and  filth  ejected  from  a  thoroughly  sensualized  mind 
and  fancy  ;  whether,  if  vice  ipust  be  worshipped^  it  be  worse  b 
dedicate  to  her  worship  a  temple  abroad  in- the  street,  or  to  conse- 
crate to  her  an  altar  on  the  hearth  and  by  the  fireside.  "VVe  wish 
here  only  to  mark  .this  characteristic  of  the  a^e,  as  indicative  of 
the  need  of  aesthetic  cultivation.  '  The  sensualism  and  corruption 
which  we  have ,  now  to  combat,  comes  in  thi^  seeming  eeslhetie 
form.  It  has  taken  this  sphere  of  the  sight  and  the  hearing,  the 
properly  SBSthetic  senses.  And  it  must  be  met  on  its  own  ground, 
and  vanquished  by  its  own  weapons. 

Another  prominent  characteristic  of  society  at  the  present  day, 
which  discovers  a  like  necessity  for  aesthetic  culture,  is  its  com- « 
mercial  spirit.  Whether,  in  the  strong  commercial  tendencies  of 
the  times,,  we  regard  the  object  and  aim  towards  which  they  are 
directed.;  the  accumulation  of  wealth,  or  the  means  by  which 
the  object  is  attained — the  active  intercourse  and  intermingling  of 
nations,  x^mmunities,  and  castes,  the  outward  motion  and  bustle, 
and  the  mental  collision  and  impulse,  we  see  liabilities  to  evil  of 
a  most  formidable  character,  which  urgently  demand  controland 
guidance,  and  which  can  be  effectually  controlled  and  directed, 
and  overruled  to  good,  only  through  the  aid  of  our  aesthetic 
nature.  ,         . 

That,  through  the  constitution  of  man,  arid  the  determination  of 
his  relations  to  the  natural  world,  the  power  of  aocamulating 
wealth  was  given  him  by  his  Maker,  for  wise  an4  beneficent  pur- 
poses, none  will  doubt.  If,  oil  the  one  hand,  through  perversion 
and  excess,  the  lo,ve  of  money  is  a  root  of  all  evil  \  if  there  is  no 
evil  of  which  it  may  not  be  a  spring  and  source,  still,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  is  no  good  of  which  it  may  not  be  made  an  efficient 
instrument  and  helper.  The  proper  function  of  wealth,  in  the 
beneficent  economy  of  Providence,  is  not  limited  to  the  sphere  of 
merely  animal .wanfs.^  It  had  a  higher  office  than  merely  to  ^ns^- 
tain  corporeal  existence  in  comfort  and  health ;  to  prpvide  for 
necessary  physical  wants  in  the  possessor  liunself,  or, in  others  to 
whom  he  may,  through  it,  becpme  an  almoner.  If  this  were  the 
whole  province  of  wealth,  as  designated  and  intended  by  the 
Creator,  to  be  the  prudent  or  beneficent  minister  to  the  necessities 
of  our  animal  life^  why  should  man,  in  his  instincts  and  his  capa- 
bilities, have  been  differently  .constituted  from  the  ant  or  the 
beaver  1    Why  should  he  ever  feel  the  promptings  to  labor  and 
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toil,  in  order  to  amaus' beyond  what  is  needful  for  this  purpose  1 
Wfav  do  not  reason  and  conscieace  and  revelation  speak  out,  and 
condemn  accumulations  beyond  this  as  excessive,  as  worse  than 
needless  ? 

If  we  seek  to  leafn  the  uses  of  wealth,  eiiher  as  shown  in  its 
own  naturie,  or  as  indicated  by  Providence,  in  determining  the 
manner  of  its  employment,  and  as  set  forth  in  history,  "we  shall  be 
Jed  to,  believe  it  to  be  one  of  its  leading  functions,  to  minister  to 
the  aesthetic  nature  of  man,  and  throxigh  that,  instrumentally  to  re- 
deem and  elevate  hiw.  In  all  ages  ot  the  world,  wealth  (and  we 
use  the  term  aj3  one  bf  degree,  and  as  denoting  what  is  above  a 
mere  compete^ce  for  comfortable  subsistence),  wealth  has  found  its 
natural  outflow  in  this  direction.  Grant  that  vanity  and  pride 
and  ambition  have  had  much  to  do  with  this  determination  of 
wealth  ;  sftill  the  fact  is  not  sufficiently  accounted  for  by  the  sup- 
posed operations  of  these  corrupt  motives.  For,  why  should  pride 
seek  this  mode  of  gratificatipnl  Surely  there  must  be  something 
intrinsically  good  in  this  appropriation  of  wealth.  Or  pride  could 
•  find  no  gratification  in  it.       • 

No  man  condemns  the^accumulation  of  wealth  to  any  degree,  if 
it  be*  effected  by  honest  industry,  and  without  encroachment  on 
other  spheres  of  duty.  The  greater  the  accumulation,  if  accom- 
panied'by  no  aOcidehtal  evils  or  lislbiUties,  the  more  truly  envia- 
ble is  the  lot  universally  regarded,  The  allowable  degrees  in  this 
accumulation  far  exceed  tmy  demands  of  personal  Necessity  or  be- 
neficence. The  appropriation  to  aesthetic  uses,  to  objects  which 
are  fitted  to  refine  and  elevate  the  heart  through  the  taste,  has 
ever  been  approved,  where  there  was  no  room  for  imputation  of 
corrupt  motives.  iEsthetic  wants  can  be  supplied  only  through 
iskccttmulations  of  wealth  beyond  the  demands  of  the  mere  necessi- 
ties of  life.  If  not  diverted  to  the  supply  of  these  wants,  it  will 
unavoidably  be  perverted  to  a  ruinous,  ministry,  to  sloth  or  sensu- 
ality or  sordid  avarice.  The  tendency  to  this  perversion  is  a  fea- 
ture of  the  age,  indicating  the  necessity  of  opening  some  other 
channel  for  the  appropriations  of  wealthy  in  which  it  shall  flow  out 
for  the  refinement  ana  elevation  of  society. 

So,  too,  the  healthful  motion  in  sooiety,  prompted  and  direct^ 
by  the  commercial  spirit  in  the  pursuit  of  its  aim^  the  intercourse 
and  intermingling  of  its  particular  elements,  will,  even  to  a  super- 
ficial observation,  furnish  like  evidence  of  the  need  of  an  aesthe- 
tic influence  to  regulate  and  purify  it.  There  is  danger  that  this 
intercourse  will  assume  a  merely  sordid  character ;  that  men  will 
meet  men  only  in  strife  for  the  better  part  of  the  bargain,  in  the 
spirit  of  counting-house  calculation ;  and  will  measure  one  ano- 
ther only  by  their  credit  and  tact  on  ^change  or  in  the  market ; — 
that  all  the  agitation  and  activity,  which  commerce  has  aroused, 
will  only  sharpen  the  appetite  for  gain,  and  bind  down  society  in  a 
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bondage  to  avarice  hardly  better  than  that  pf  gross  animalism.  In 
counteracting  this  tendency  to  commercial  soididness,  and  in  over- 
ruling it  to  ue  true  elevation  of  society,  virtuous  principle,  while 
it  ever  must  instil  the  spirit  of  benevolence,  and  inculcate  the 
second  of  the  two  great  lawaof  human  duty,  must,  to  be  fully 
successjfiil,  avail  itself  of  the , aesthetic  elements  of  our  nature^  and 
through  them,  work  upon  the  manners,  the  .specific  aims,  the  spi- 
rit of  commercial  intercourse.  What  a  check  on  the  indulgence 
of  sordid  propensities  would  the  urbanity,  the  courtesy,  the  refine- 
ment which  true  taste  dictates,  create  and  maintain  1  How  elevat- 
ing would  be  the  influence  on  commercial  pursuits,  if  an  aim  ulte- 
rior to  mere  accumulation  of  wealth,  were  generally  recognised  in 
the  travel  and  traffic  of  cdmmercial  noien ;  if  an  cesthetic  sentiment 
were  to  pervade  commercial  enterprise ;  if  all  the  motion  to  and 
fro,  which  it  prompts,  were  accompanied  by  a  decidedly  aesthetic 
spirit ;  if  upon  all  the  varied  forms  of  beauty  which  suqcessively 
reveal  themselves  on  the  track  of  travel,  an  eye  of  taste  could  look 
out,  and  images  of  spiritual  peace  and  beauty  be  conveyed  to  a 
mind  prepared  to  receive  and  profit  by  them. 

A  third  prominent  feature  of  society  as  it  now  exists,  which 
shows  the  necessity  of  sesthetic  culture,  is  the  superficial  philan- 
tkropy  of  the  times.  It  is  a  happy  characteristic  of  the  age,  that 
theie  is  so  much  sympathy  for  the  sufferings  of  others — so  much 
solicitude  expressed  for  others'  welfare.  But  there  is  need  that 
this  commendable  sympathy  be  properly  grounded  and  ri^tly 
directed.  If  it  pri)ceed,  as  there  is  much  reason  to  fear  is  the  case, 
from  mere  distress  at  present,  seen,  momentary  want  aiid  wretched- 
ness ;  if  i^  overlook  tiie  spiritual  well-being,  in  its  antiety  for  the 
relief  of  outward  and  temporary  suffering,  it  is,  at  best,  but  a 
^^  rose-water  philanthropy,"  which  would  apply  perfumes,  rather 
than  the  Joiife,  to  ^  mortifying  limb,  and  complacently  see  the  suf- 
ferer die  in  inward  anguish  and  alarm,  if  he  but  breathe  out  his 
spirit  in  outward  sunshine,  and  bed  his  lifeless  body  in  flowers. 
There  is  an  alarming  degree  of  this  miserable,  puling,  sentimental 
philanthropism  in  modern  society.  It  is  poisoning  healthful  dis- 
cipline in  families  and  schools ;  corrupting  and  enervating  govern- 
ment ;  and  diverting  the  extraordinary  beneficence  of  the  age  from 
true  and  real,  to  merely  superficial  and  outward  wants. 

Without  stopping  now  to  show  how  a  true  Aesthetic  culture  will 
furnish  the  most  enectual  antidote  to  this  spreading  contagion,  and 
thus  anticipating  what  ivill  find  a  more  appropriate  place  else- 
where, we  pass  to  name,  and  merely^  to  name,  one  other  feature 
of  society  which  evinces  the  existence  of  the  same  want.  ^  It  is 
the  religious  fomudism  which  has  lately  revived  and  flourished 
with  so  much  vigor.  Its  history  and  its  progress,  as  well  as  its 
destructive  tendencies,  are  too  familiar  to  the  minds  of  all  to  re- 
quire any  notice  here. 
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We  diseover^  then,  in  these  four  aspects  of  society^  as  contem- 
plated from  a  view  of  the  direction  of  man's  activity  towards  himself, 
external  nature,. his  fellows,  and  his  Maker,  exisdng  evils  ana 
threatening  tendencies,  which,  as  has  been  already  in  part^  and  in 
the  sequel  will  be  more  fully  shown,  demand  for  their  removal 
and  correction  the  instrumentality  of  aesthetic  culture*  All  these 
developmeiits  of  society  are,  as  will  more  clearly  be  seen  hereaf- 
ter, in  the  aesthetic  sphere  j-^that  is,  they  are  all  in  the  same 
sphejre  in  which  all  art  is  comprehended.  We  shall  endeavor  to 
show  the  direct  tendency  of  a  true  aesthetic  culture  to  correct  or 
remove  them.  We  do,  however,  in  this  endeavor,  by  no  means 
suffer  the  important  truth  to  escape  us,  that  all  these  evils  are  the 
product  of  a  depraved  heart,  for  which  the  only  effectual  cure  is 
the  gospel ;  and  that  exclusive  reliance  on  any  other  means  for 
their  removal  must^  as  God  is  wise  and  true,  result  in  an  aggrava- 
tion of  them  all.  ' 

Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  are  we  the  dupes  of  that  philosophical 
mysticism  which  would  identify  the  true  artistic  spirit-  with  the 
religious  sentiment ;  which^in  true  pantheistic  consistency,  recog- 
nises in  every  cremive  genius  a  real  incarnation  of  the  Deity,  and 
only  there ;  which,  first  shutting  out  from  the  esthetic  sphere,  its 
highest  province,  the  relations  of  man  to  God  as  sovereign,  makes 
the  Divine  perfection  to  consist  in  artistic  excellence  in  its  lower 
departments  merely.  It  still  remains  true  that  religion  works  its 
great  recovering  and  redeeming  through  instrumentalities.  If 
the  aesthetic  mysticism  and  pantheism  of  the  present  century  be  no 
more  promising,  of  itself,  for  man  than  was  the  Illumii^ism  of  the 
last ;  still,  it  may  be  true  for  all  this,  that  Christiaiiity  must  work 
through  the  taste,  as  it  must  work  through  the  intelligence.  An 
accidental  perversion  ftnd  false  elevation  should  no  more  lead  us 
to  reject  the  one  than  the  other ;  the  instrumentality  of  the  taste 
more  than  that  of  the  intelligence.  .  Judging  apriartj  how  can  we 
but  conclude  that  the  \ove  of  the  beautiful  in  man's  nature,  is  as 
proper  a  nlediuni  through  which  Christianity  is  to  reach  the  heart, 
as  tnelove  of  the  true  ;  that  it  is  not  as  really  necessary  in  order 
to:its  perfect  work,  if  not  in  as  high  a  decree,  as  necessary  in  some 
part  of  the  work,  if  not  in  all  1  If  intelligence  precede,  necessa- 
rily, the  development  of  the  taste,  still,  may  not  the  cylture  of  the 
taste  be  indispensable  to  the  ultimate  perfect  triuipph  of  the  gos- 
pel 1  Are  we  to  conclude,  hastily,  that,  becanse  tne  gospel  has 
spread  without  the  use  of  this  instrumentality  to  a  very  prominent 
extent,  therefore  it  will  be  unnecessary  in  confirming  and  perfect- 
ing its  power  over  society  ?  Is  the  millennial  age  to  be  a  rude, 
gross,  barbarous  age  1  Is  its  approach  to  be  haroingered  by  no 
increase  of  refinement  in  manners,  no  unwonted  loveliness  in  the 
shapes  that  a  purer  virtue  shall  assume,  no  higher,  purer  relish  for 
the  beauty  and  j^lory  that  invest  Divinity  1 
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Bat,  in  order  to  determine  more  exactly  tnd  more  precisely,  the 
bearing  of  a  true  aBSthetic  'culture  on  morals  and  religion,  let  us 
examine  more  closely  the  relations  and  connexions  between  these 
two  departments  of  human  activity ;  and,  particolarly,  by  deter- 
mbing  the  sphere  of  sesthetics  and  the  influences  which  it  tcolj 
send  oat  on  morals. 

The  sphere  of  sesthetics  is,  then,  objectively  ascertained  and  de*- 
termined  by  beauty  ;  as  is  that  of  intelligence  by  truth.  W  her- 
ever  beauty  is  to  be  found,  there  extends  the. domain  of  taste. 
And  there  is  as  truly  objective  beauty  as  there  is  objective  truth. 
As  truth  is  not  determined  as  to  its  being  by.  the  percipient  mind^ 
so  neither  is  beauty.  We  may  easily  distinguish  between  the  eter- 
nal object  and  the  inward  affection  ; — ^the  ah  ex/ra  cause  or  occa- 
sion and  the  internal  effect.  If  there  be  no  object  of  beauty  with^ 
out  us,  then,  obviously,  there  can  be  no  exercise  of  the  love  of  the 
beautiful  upon  it ;  and  our  nomenclature  is  all  wrong.  To  speak 
of  a  love  of  the  beautiful  la  absurd.  If  there  be  no  objective 
beauty,  that  is,  if  our  emotions  of  beauty  be  entirely  independent 
and  irrespective  of  what  is  without  the  mind,  then  we  must  take 
up  with  a  pure  idealism,  and  deny  all  outward  or  objective  reality  ; 
trot  only  sdl  material  existence,  but,  also,  all  divine  and  spiritual. 
For  precisely  the' same  arguments  and  reasonings  will  avail  in  the 
case  of  aesthetics,  as  in  pure  philosophy  and  in  morals.  k\V  but 
idealists  must  admit  that  the  awakening  of  the  taste,  the  exercise 
of  the  love  of  the  beautiful,  is  dependent  on  occasions,,  not  deter- 
mined by  anything  in  the  mind  itself.  The  'appearance  of  the 
rainbow  on  the  thunder-cloud  wakens  this  love  into  pleasing  exer- 
cise ;  and  whatever  may  be  true  of  the  psychological  explanatioo 
of  the  pl^easure  thus  produced,  there  is  something  in  tne  cloud 
without  us  which  has  occasioned  it.  And  this  something,  what- 
ever it  he,  is  rightly  denominated  objective  beauty.^  If  we  allow 
that  which  is  most  true,  that  subjective  beauty  is  an  emotiqa  and 
not  a  mere  sensation ; — ^that  it  is  consequent  on  the  sensation,  and 
that  the  sensation  must  intervene  between  the  external  object  and 
emotion,  still,  the  remote  cause  of  the  emotion  may  yet  be  in  the 
external  object ;  just  as  the  perception  of  a  geometrical  truth  may 
depend  on  the  sensible  impression  made  by  a  geometrical  fi^ce, 
while  there  is  still  a  reality  existing  without  the  mind,  which  is  the 
object  of  the  perception,  and  is  necessary  to  its  existence.  Beauty 
cannot  be  the  mere  pleasure  which  is  experienced  in.a  train  of 
thoughts  originated  by  a  sensation.     It  is  tlie  source  of  the  plea- 

>  The  theory  of  Alison  in  his  justly  celebrated  work  on  Taste,  by  the  richness  ot 
its  illustrations  and  the  beauty  of  tts  style,  entitled  to  the  first  rank  among  the  «sthe- 
tic  treatises  in  our  language,  is,  in  our  opinion,  defectire  in  this  respect,  that  it 
makes  all  beauty  subjective.  It  is  in  the  opposite  extreme  from  the  theory  oi  Burke, 
who  resolves  all  beauty  into  external  sensuous  impressions,  or  sensations  of  sofboeas, 
smoothness,  and  the  like,  of  which  a  mere  brute  is  as  susceptible  as  man.  The  truth 
lies  between. 
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sure ;  as  the  perception  of  truth  is  the  source  of  intellectual  plea- 
sure. There  may  be  beauty,  as  every  one  must  testify,  which,  in 
consequence  of  accidental  associations,  may,  to  a  particular  mind, 
be  attended  with  pain  ^  just  as  there  may  be  trutn  which  may  be 
painful  to  an  individual  mind.  It  may  be  true,  still,  that  both 
truth  and  beauty  are,  in  their  own  nature,  grateful  to  a  rational 
love.» 

^  Further,  beauty  resides  in  the  forms  of  things.  It  is  herein  dis- 
iinguished  from  truth ;  and  esthetics  from  proper  science.  Sci- 
ence respects  the  essence  of  things;  aesthetic?,  their  forms.  Not 
all  forms,  however,  are  beautiful.  The  sphere  of  beautiful  forms 
is  limited.  On  tfae^ne  hand,  all  mere  corporeal  impressions,  the 
sensations  of  taste,  touch,  and  smell,  being  purely  organic,  lie  out 
of  this  sphere.  On  the  other,  «11  intellectual  abstractions  are  ex- 
cluded from  It.  It  is  impossible  that  either  a  mere  object  of  any 
one  of  the  animal  senses,  or  a  mere  abstract  truth,  of  itself,  should 
ever  awaiken  the  emotion  of  beauty.  Within  this  sphere  are  to 
be  found  only  the  world  of  sights  and  sounds,  Constituting  the 
outward  esthetic  sphere  :  and  the  conceptions  of  body,  imagina- 
tions, emotions,  and  moral  states,  constituting  the  ideal  sestfaetic. 
In  other  words,  in  sights  and  sounds  in  the  sensft^le  world,  and  in 
the  concrete  mental  exercises  mentioned,  and  their  outward  expres- 
sions,  is  contained  all  objective  beauty. 

In  the  sensible  eesthetic  sphere,  are  found  the  harmonies  and 
melodies  of  music  ;  ahd  the  various  products  of  art  and  nature^ 
which  exhibit  themselves  to  the  sight,  among  which  are  embraced 
those  of  painting,  sculpture,  airchitecture,  as  well  as  all  the  diver- 
sified beauties  of  the  natural  world.  In  the  ideal  sestbetic  are  in- 
cluded, not  only  the  intellectual  creations  of  poetry  and  elegant 

1  The  sight  of  DesdepioBa  was^  to  Ochello,  after  he  became  the  victim  of  lago's 
deception,  a  source  of  the  extremest  anguish.  Yet  had  she  lost  none  of  her  beauty 
even  lo  him.  Both  remarks  are  fully  evidenced  in  the  following  extract  (rom  Act 
iv.',  scene  2. 

Had  it  ple^aed  heaven    , 

To  try  me  with  affliccion ;  bad  he  rained 

All  lands  of  sores,  and  shames,  on  my  bare  head ; 

Steeped  me  in  poverty  to  (he  very  lips ; 

Given  to  captivity  me  and  my  utmost  bopea;   ' 

I  should  have  found  in  some  part  of  my  soul 

A  drop  of  patience :  but,  alas !  to  make  me 

A  fixed  ^i?ure,  for  tne  time  of  scorn 

To  point  his  slow  onmoving  finger  at^-* 

OhJ    Oh! 

Yet  I  could  bear  that  too ;  well,  very  well ; 

But  there  where  I  have  garnered  u^  my  heart; 

Where  either  I  must  live,  or  bear  no  life ;    - 

The  fountain  from  the  which  my  current  runs, 

Or  else  dries  up ;  to  be  discarded  thence ! 

Or  keep  it  as  a  cistern,  for  foul  toads 

To  knot  and  gender  in !— Turn  thy  complexion  then ! 

Patience,  thou  young  and  rose-lipped  cherubim, 

Ay,  there,  look  grim  as  helL 
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literature,  l>ut  also  all  the  free  exercises  of  the  moral  nature,  in  the 
lower  department  of  manners,  and  the  higher  sphere  of  strict 
morals. 

But  to  determine  more  precisely  and  definitely,  tho  sphere  of 
ohjective  beauty,  let  us  endeavor  to  ascertain  what,  in  these  vari- 
ous departments  of  beauty,  is  common  to  all,  and  enables  us  thus 
to  comprehend  them  in  a  class.  What  is  this  beauty  which  we 
identify  in  ail  these  various  obiects  of  the  sBsthetic  world  1  If  we 
find  ourselves  as  unable  to  define^  beauty  as  to  define  truth  or 
color ; — if  we  can  only  refer  to  experieni^,  and  designate  it  by  the 
occasion  on  which  it  is  revealed  to  the  a^thetic  sense,  we  may^ 
yet,  by  an  enumeration  of  its  specific  forms,  rise  to  a  more  perfect 
conception  of  its  nature.  At  all  events,  we  shall  be  enabled  to 
see  more  clearly  and  satisfactorily,  the.  moral,  bearings  of  a&sthetic 
study  and  culture. 

If  we  survey  the  whole  field  of  ffistheiic  obieds  as  already  deter- 
mined, we  shall  find  that  the  beauty  whicn  chaiacterizes  them, 
lies  in  one  of  three  things.  There  are  three  distinct  kinds  or  ele- 
ments of  beauty. 

In  the  first  place,  we.  discover  in  a  product  of  Art,  as  in  an 
Apollo  or  in  a  Laocoon,  something  represented  in  the  subject 
itself,  which  we  unhesitatingly  designate  as  beautiful ;  while  m  ^ 
Gorgon,  in  other  respects  as  perfectly  conceived  and  executed  by 
the  artist,  we  recognise  no  such  beauty  of  subject,  but  only  what 
is  hideous  and  revolting.  We  may  admire  the  representation, 
given  with  so  much  true  artistic  skill  by  Scott,  of  Meg  Merrilies ; 
but  the  subject  is  a  bag,  revolting  to  our  Esthetic  sense,  which  we 
contemplate  only  with  pain  ;  while  in  Rebecca  in  Jvanhoe,  we  rest 
with  an  undisturbed  delight  on  the  loveliness  of  character  in  the 
subject  of  the  representation.  When  we  observe  that  the  land- 
scape gardener  has^.in  the  decoration  of  his  grounds,  given  ex- 
pression to  the  sentiments  appropriate  to  his  design — we  will  sup- 
pose, by  the  skilful  arrangement  of  his  trees  and  his  shrubbery, 
has  represented  to  us  the  sentiments  both  of  seclusion  and  retire- 
ment, and  also  of  cheerfulness  and  innocence,  as  the  reigning  sen- 
timents to  be  realized  in  domestic  scenes  9  we.  admire  with  a  t^e 
aesthetic  pleasure,  the  subject  itself  represented — the  sentiments  of 
seclusion  and  cheerfulness,  as  well  as  the  skill  of  the  artist,  and 
the  various  other  qualities  of  beauty  which  the  scene  may  reveal 
to  our  minds.  We  will  denominate  this  species  of  beauty  lying 
in  the  subject  of  the  representation,  or,  more  generally,  inhering 
in  the  representation  itself,  absolute  beauty. 

In  the  next  place,  we  observe  a  beautv  in  certain  motions,  and 
in  certain  states  of  repose  the  results  of  former  motion.  There  is 
a  beauty  in  the  free  motions  of  supple  infancy ;  and  a  beauty,  too, 
in  the  easy  composure  of  its  limbs  in  auif^t  sleep,  and  the  gentle 
curved  lineaments  which  innocence  ana  health  have  liefl'  impressed 
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OD  its  countenance.  This  element  of  beauty  has  already  received 
its  appropriate  designation — grace,  in  the  language  even  of  com- 
mon life. 

In  the  third  place,  we  find  objects  or  scenes  in  which  we  recog- 
nise the  presence  of  beauty,  which  we  cannot  resolve  into  either 
of  the  two  elements  named.  There  is  a  beauty  in  decorum,  in 
naturalness,  in  fitness,  in  proportion.  These  and  other  terms  of 
the  same  class,  denote  but  specific  instances  of  propriety.  The^ 
may  all  be  resolved  into  this  one  thing ;  the  expression  of  what  is 

firoper,  or  of  what,  belongs  to, the  subject,  the  end  or  the  means, 
n  oratory,  it  is  the  giving  to  the  theme,  the  object,  the  occasion, 
the  audience,  the  speaker  himself,  what  belongs  to  them  respect- 
ively.  In  painting,  it  appears  in  the  appropriateness  of  the  sub- 
ject, the  correspondence  and  harmony  of  the  parts,  the  suitableness 
of  the  coloring ;  all  these  various  qualities,  which  awaken  in  us 
the  sense  of  beauty^  may  be  comprehended  under  the  generic 
term — propriety ;  which  means  nothing  more  hor  less  ihan  con- 
formity to  truth,  in  the  largest  sense  of  the  phrase,  and  as  applied 
to  the  exercise  of  artistic  power. 

.  It  is  to  be  remarked,  respecting  this  last  element,  that  it  is  in- 
dispensable in  all  perfect  art,  in  aU  true  beauty.  There  may  be 
absolute  or  inherent  beauty  without  grace;  and  there  may  be 
grace  without  inherent  beauty.  There  may  be  propriety  without 
either,  but  not  conversely.  There  can  be  no  beauty  or  ffrace 
without  propriety.  The  conception  of  a  mermaid,  regarded  as  a 
whole,  however  perfect  and  beautiful  might  be  its  parts,  is  hideous 
and  revolting.  Yet,  propriety  approaches  to  the  character  of  a 
negative  element  or  condition  of  beauty ;  while  the  other  two  are 
exclusively  positive  in  their  nature. 

All  those  properties  in  objects  which  awaken  the  emotion  of 
the  beautiful,  it  ts  believed,  may  Ve  reduced  to  these  three  classes 
— inherent  beauty,  grace,  and  propriety,  tndeedj  a  priori^  we 
might  be  safe  in  affirming  that  all  beauty  must  lie  in  tne  proper- 
ties of  the  object,  inherent  and  fixed,  or  accidental  and  changing, 
or  in  their  relations.  Positive  beauty,  including  the  two  first- 
nam^d  elements,  embraces  that  which  lies  in  the  properties,  in- 
herent or  changing,  of  objects ;  propriety  respects  their  relations. 
It  may  elucidate  the  distinction  given  between  absolute  beauty 
and  gjace,  and  help  to  show  its  logical  correctness,  to  add  the  re- 
mark, that,  as  all  beauty  respects  the  forms  of  things,  and  the 
forms  of  things  are,  to  our  apprehension,  either  those  of  space  or 
of  time,  absolute  beauty  is  distingaished  ^rom  grace  in  this,  that 
while  it  is  predicable  only  of  those  properties  of  objects  conceived 
of  under  the  relations  of  space,  or  anafogops  relations,  grace  re- 
spects only  what  is  conceived  of  under  the  conditions  of  time. 
Thus  grace  ever  respects  motion,  which  necessarily  implies  suc- 
cession in  time. 
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Let  us  now  endeavor  to  ascertain^  more  fully,  the  nature  of  ob- 
jective beauty,  from  a  distinct  consideration  of  these  different  ele- 
ments. Let  us  take,  first,  absolute  beauty,  or  that  department 
which  lies  in  the  fixed  and  inherent  properties  of  a  concrete  beau- 
tiful object,  and  begin  with  an  object  ip  the  sensible  aesthetic 
world.  We  will  take  the  rainbow  spread  out  on  the  bosom  of  a 
black  storm-cloud.  We  will  abstract  the  absolute  element^  and 
shut  out  from  view,  for  the  time,  the  grace  ^e  discover  in  its  easy 
curving,,  its  soft  repose  oti  the  buoyant  cloud,  the  delicate  blending 
of  its  hues,  as  if  a  hand  of  grace  had  pencilled  it  there,  and  ex- 
clude, also,  all  the  various  species  of  propriety,  whether  merely 
physical  or  moral,  which  it  exhibits.  Fixing  our  eye  solely  on 
the  absolute  beauty,  we  see  there  brightness,  purity,  peace. 
The  external  splendor,  its  unsullied  clearness,  and  its  motionless 
quiet,  make  their  impression  on  our  outward  sense.  But  there  is 
certainly  no  beauty  in  that  sensible  impression  merely^  The.  eye 
of  the  stupid  brute  has  that  sensation  more  perfectly,  perhaps, 
than  man ;  but  it  feels  no  beauty ;  it  has  no  emotions.  As  the 
bodily  eye  discerns,  through  the  impressions  made  on  its  retina, 
these  physical  properties^  so  the  mental  eye,  we  should  rather 
say  the  rational  eye,  sees  through  these  animal  sensations,  some- 
thing that  belongs,  not  to  the  sphere  of  sense — something  that 
belongs  to  its  own  moral  world.  The  brightness,  purity,  and 
peace  it  sees,  are,  subjectively,  emotions,  not  sensations;  and, 
objectively,  they  are  images  of  rational^  moral  propei-ties,  not 
of  physical  properties  of  color  and  extension,  "they  are  what  the 
brute  cannot  discern.  The  mere  jiatural  man,  even,  discerns 
them  not,  for  they  are  only  spiritually  discerned.  Thev  are  ap- 
prehended by  a  spiritual  sense.  But  they  are  there — that  moral 
brightness,  purity,  peace ;  ^as  truly  as  the  ideas  of  them  are  in 
those  verbal  designations.  Those  physical  properties  ar^,  like 
the  names  of  them,  the  symbols  of  the  spiritual.  They  are  not 
drawn  up  into  the  mind  bv  association  ;  tney  are  fixedly  there — 
there  not  for  to-day  merely,  but  ev^r  therfe,  when  the  mvine  Iris 
reveals  herself  from  the  threatening  heavens..  Her  message  is  ever 
the  same,  and  invariable  to  every  rational  observer.  The  spiri- 
tual eye  looks  up  and  reads  the  characters  there.  They  are  se^  by 
intuition,  not  suggested.  If  the  eye  that  perceives  is  within,  what  is 
perceived  is  without.  It  is  not  association  that  revels  grief  in  tears, 
joy  in  smiles.  We  see  those  emotions  there.  The'  brute  sees 
them  not.  We  see  them  not  mereljr,  because  by  association  we 
have  learned  to  connect  the  emotion  with  an  outward  phenomenon, 
whiqh^  of  itself,  possesses  no  significancy.  The  elements  of 
beauty  in  th6  rainbow  are  seen  as  truly.  The  emotions  are  the 
effect  of  a  cause  operating  from  without ;  not  the  accidental  ac- 
companiment of  a  tr^in  of  thoughts  put  in  motion  by  a  sensation* 
And  these  emotions  respect  moral  properties ;  the  moral  bright- 
ness, purity,  and  peace,  which  are  tne  objects  of  the  emotions. 
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An^  easy  induction  would  bring  ns  to  the  same  conclusion  in 
regard  to  an  absolute  or  inherent  beauty  \  that  it  belongs  only  to 
moral  sentiments  and  states.  While,  on  the  one  hand,  the  reve- 
lation of  them  is  communicated  through  the  medium  of  sense,  «iill 
alt  mere  outwajrd  sensations,  all  tha1r  are  possible  to  the  mere  ani-  - 
mal,  arQ  excluded  \  and,  on  the  »otl)er^  while  only  what  is  peculiar 
to  the  rational  world,  comes  within  the  sphere  of  beaoty,  all  mere 
rational  abstractions,  all  pure  intellectual  states  are  also.excluded ; 
and  an  absolute  objective  beauty  lies  in  the  moral  world.  All 
such  beauty  is  moral  in  its  essential  nature ;  and,  so  far  as  it  is  stu- 
died, it  will  exert  on. the  admiring  student,  the  influence — the  as- 
similating and  moulding  influence,  of  a  purely  moral  subject.* 

-If  we  pass  ik)w,  ta  the  other  department  of  positive.beauty,  the 
separable  and  changing,  as  distinguished, from  the  fixed  and  inhe- 
rent, denominated  grace,  we  perceive  that  inasmuch  as  it  depends 
on  motion,  it  implies  necessarily  a  cause  operating  in  time*  Let  us 
tak«,  as  before,  for  the  investigation  of  its  mor&  precise  moral  "bear- 
ings, an  exemplification  of  grace  in  the  sensible  world,  and  in  its 
lowest  department.  The  wavy  ascent  of  a  sky-rocket  produces 
within  us  the  effect  of  grace.  That  the  grace  does  not  consist  in 
the  mere  sensible  impression,  is  plain  from  the  fact  that  the  eye 
of  a  child  or  of  a  brute  even,  may  receive  that  as  fully  and  per- 
fectljr  as  the  eye  of  the  ssthetic  beholder.  The  sensible  im- 
pression is  but  the  medium  of  the  effect  of  the.grace,  just  as  light 
IS  the  medium  of  the  sensation  itself.  It  is  not,  further^  the  mere 
motion  that  produces  the  grace ;  for  the  heavy  fell  of  the  rocket- 
staff  has  no  grace.  There  is  something  peculiar  to  that  motion, 
which  it  belongs  not  to  every  kind  of  motion  to  express.  The 
mere  power  which  all  .motion  expresses,  but  which  still  none  but 
the  eye  of  reason  can  discern  in  any  motion,  is  not  the  source  of 
the  emotion  of  grace.  It  is  ike  freedom^  with  which  the  power 
seems  to  act,  which  is  the  object  of  the  emotion  ;  that  attribute 
which  essentially  characterizes  a  moral  bemg,  and  is  most  perfect 
in  the  most  perfect  moral  state.  Yet  is  it  not,^so  to  speak,  blind 
arbitrary  freedom^  it  is  not  the  freedom  of  caprice  ;  it  is  the  free- 
dom of  reason.  In  other  words,  in  all  expressions  of  gn^je,  wherever 
found  in  nature,  or  in  its  own  proper  moral  field,  there  is  ever 
represented  the  presence  of  a  power  working  freely ,  yet  rationally, 
or  in  reference  to  an.  end.  .  There  is  no  grace  in  the  irregular 
leaps  of  a  witch-quilL  But  in  the  continued  upward  flight  of  the 
roctet,  there  is  upparent  progress  towards  a  destined  end  ;  while 
at  the  same  time,  the  easy  wavings  s^em  to  indicate  freedom  from 

>  Grecian  Art,  at  its  perfect  stage,  was  exclasively  elevatingr  and  purifying  in  its 
moral  influence.  Its  snbjecis  being,  exclusively,  or  a  pure  aesthetic  character  in  all 
departments  of  Art  where  the  subject  was  free  to  the  artist,  as  in  painting  and  sculpture, 
and  the  expression  of  the  subject  being  conformed  to  the  most  perfect  aesthetic  rules,  it 
could  have  but  one  tendency  and  effect.  It  is  mainly  by  the  corruption  of  Art  in  the 
selection  of  low,  immoral,  «nd  consequenUy  nn-sesthetic  subjects,  mat  Art  came  to  be 
rather  an  auxiliary,  than  an  antagonist  to  vice. 
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all  outward  constraint  It  is  the  picture  of  a  living  thing,  possess- 
ing freedom,  directing  its  motions  in  compliance  only  with  its 
own  rational  will.  True,  in  this  case,  except  on  the  theory  which 
excludes  the  operation  of  second  causes  in  1he  physical  world,  it  is 
a  kind  of  ilhision.  Yet  is  it  to  the  sense  the  form  which  freedom^ 
acting  rationally,  might  present;  and  through  the  form,  the  rational 
eye  discerns  the  reality  represented  ;  as  the  mere  superficial 
forms  of  a  picture,  when  the  pencil  of  a  Guidb  Reni  has  drawn  in. 
them  the  scene  of  the  crucifixion,  move  our  tears  of  sympathy  and 
gratitude,  as  if  the  reality  were  before  us;  or  as  the  mutterijigs  of 
a  maniac,  repeating  words  which  are  to  him  unmeaning  sounds 
that  have  lost  their  significance,  still  carry  to  the  rational  listener, 
a  sense  which  the  wretched  madman  had  not  thought  to  put  into 
his  utterances.  All  grace  in  the  phy^cal  yrorld  is,  thus,  the  form 
caught  up  without  the  life,  which  an  irrational  nature  repeats,  and 
yet  Knows- not  what  she  utters.  He  that  was  made  in  the  ima^ 
of  her  Creator'and  fashioner,  recognises  its  origin,  howevrer ;  to  him 
even  the  dead  form  utters  a  living  divine  that  has^  at  least,  once 
animated  it ;  and  .he  yields  with  a  ready  pleasure  to  the  sweet 
illusion.  . 

The  same  conclusion  would  follow  from  examining  an  instance 
of  the  grace  of  repose.  .  Although  the  result  only  of  motion,  it  is 
yet  only  as  the  motion  is  recognised,  that  grace  is  discerned. 
The  graceful  composure  of  an  infant's  limbs  in  sleep,  excites  the 
idea  of  the  previous  grace  of  motion  that  has  left  its  trace  behind. 

We  come,  then,  in  this  department  of  beauty,  to  the  result  at 
which  we  arrived  in  our  consideration  of  fixed  or  absolute  beauty  : 

ALL  GRACE  IS  THE  REVELATION  OV  MORAL  FREEDOM.  ' 

But  grace  is  a  higher  department  of  beauty  than  the  other ;-  for 
it  more  directly  and  immediately  reveals  moral  life.  Grace  ini^ 
plies  at  once  the  living  person  moving  freely  and  rationally.  It 
reveals  a  moral  action ;  while  fixed  beauty  expresses  only  a  moral 
state.  ,  It  has  a  more  engaging  charm;  Absolute  beauty  fixes  in 
mute  admiration ;  in  pleasing  contemplation.  Grrace  vanishes  with 
a  resistless  attraction.  According  to  the  beautiful  Qredaft  myth, 
the  goddess  oi  beauty  charms  only  with  her  girdle  of  grace ;  with 
qualities  of  beauty  which  are  not  inherent,  but  only  changing  and 
separable  from  the  wearer**  ^ 

>  The  view  here  presented  is  conceived  to  be  hannoniotis,  or,  rather,  identical  with 
that  of  Oothe,  given  in  varioos  oi  his  writings,  and  sammed  up  in  the  ioHowing  of 
his  aphorisms :  , 

"  Man  is  only  many-sided,"  i.  e.  perfect  as  an  artist,  "when  l)e  strives  after  the 
highest,  because  he  must  (in  earnestness),  and  descends  to  the  leaser,  wh^  he  wiU  (i. 
e,  to  sporiiveness).'* 

His  demand,  in  perfect  art.  of  the  onion  of  earnestness,  seems  to  amount  to  nothing 
else,  when  strictly  interpreted,  than  to  a  demand  of  freedom,  working  raiionally,  i.  e. 
to  a  destined  end.  Pernaps,  nowever,  as  perfect  grace  must  ^er  be  conformed  to 
propriety,  since  perfect  rational  freedom  must  ever  be  conformed  to  Uruth,  this  ele- 
ment— propriety,  may  be  rewded  as  included  in  bis  representation. 

•  See  Schiller's  Essay  on  Grace  and  Dignity. 
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The  third  department  of  beauty  is  propriety,  or  cdnformity  to 
truth  in  artistic  products.  We  need  spend  no  time  in  showing  the 
close  alliaiice  this  sustaitis  to  morals.  Indeed,  when  we  under- 
take  to  explain  the  essence  of  abstract  morality,  the  moral  power 
itself,  and  the  specific  form  of  it  being  left  out  of  view,  we  naturally 
fall  upon  terms  identical,  or  synonymous  with  those  by  which  we 
define  artistic  propriety,  and  all  propriety,  appUed  to  art,  which,  . 
as  we  have  seen,  lies  in  a  moral,  |>ecau8e  .cestbetic  sphere,  par- 
takes itself  of  a  moral  character. 

How  essential  propriety  is,  in  all  art,  is  obvious.  Grace  itself 
must  conform  to  the  prescriptioiis  of  propriety;  and  all  absolute 
beauty  lies  bounded  and  moulded  by  the  determining  lines  of  pro- 

Jriety,  just  as  all  moral  states  are  shaped  harmoniously  with  truth, 
ust  so  far  as  propriety  is  violated,  or  seemingly  so,  the  impres- 
sions of  beauty  are  hindered.  Thus  the  highest  beauty  becoqies 
repiilsive,  if  not  disgusting,  when/ out  of  place,  out  of  time,  out  of 
character.  Hence  it  is,  that  a  training  which  is  essentially  moral 
in  its  character,  which,  in  other  words,  ha))ituates  to  a  practical 
conformity  to  every  behest  of  duty,  is  so  indispensable  in  the 
accomplished  artist. 

From  this  consideration  of  the  elements  of  objective  beauty,  it 
appears  that  the  entire  matter  of  aesthetics  lies  in  the  moral  world. 
Beauty  is,  however,  still,  distinguishable,  from  morality  or  virtue. 
It  is  ri^ht  revealed  to  sense.  It  is  holiness,  rectitude,  purity,  moral 
perfection,  clad  in  its  owii  proper  vestment,  embodied,  rs^ther,  in 
Its  own  proper  form  of  sense,  coming  down  into  the  sphere  of  man, 
and  wooing  to  its.  embrace  by  its  native  charms  made  manifest  to 
human  sense.  While  it  is  not  the  e>sence,  ot^  the  one  hand,  it  is 
not  the  mere  outward,  dead  fqrm,OR  the  other.  It.  is  the  harmony 
of  both ;  the  harmony  of  sei^se  and  spirit.  It  constitutes  precisely 
that  sphere  in  which  man  must  effect  his  transition  from  flesh  to 
spirit)  in  which,  on  the  one  hand,  the  dominion  of  the  flesh  must 
be  thrust  off,  and,  on  the  oilier,  the  freedom  of  the  spirit  must  be 
embraced. 

Let  not  this  nature  of  beauty  be  lost  from  view.  We  are  prone 
to  imagine  the  existence  of  a  ^orld  of  beauty^  entirely  distinct  from 
the  \<rorld  of  truth  and  reality.  We  are  prone  to  conceive  of  a 
world  of  art,  of  imagination,  entirely  removed  from  the  world  of 
feet  and  reason.  We  thu»  separate  beauty  from  truth,  the  form 
from  the  substs^nce,  neither  of  which  can.be  without  the  other. 
And  we  are  in  danger  of  doing  this,  not  only  in  our  speculations, 
but  also  in  our  practice.  We  press  our  speculative  analysis  into 
the  real  concrete ;  and  act  as  if  virtue  had  no  form  of  loveliness 
peculiar  to  itself^  and  necessary  to  its  perfect  existence,  at  least  in 
this  present  world  of  sense ;  and,  as  if  the  lovely  and  graceful  in 
life  were  a  mere  empty  bubble,  devoid  of  reality,  fit,  indeed,  to 
anMise  those  who  have  leisure  or  capacity  to  be  amused,  but  worth- 
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• 
less  otherwise.  This  is  a  grand,  pernicious,  yet  prevalent  mistake. 
The  consequence  is,  deformed,  haggard  asceticism  and  religious 
purism,  on  the  one  hand,  (tnd,  on  the  other,  vapid  sentimentalism 
and  heartless  formalism.  We  may  not  hesitate,  perhaps^  if  obliged 
to  choose  between  these  extremes.  We  may  prefer  the  substance, 
haggard,  misshapen,  repulsive  as  it  is,  to  mere  outside.  'But  they 
are  extremes  both.  Neithipr  cin  be  perfect  without  the  other;  as 
there  cannot  be  perfect  vigor  of  intellect  in  an  unsound  body,  nor 
a  perfect  human  body  without  a  healthy  spirit  to  animate  it. 

Tiuth  and  beauty  stand  in  this  vital  relation  to  each  other,  each 
implying  the  other,  and  drstinguished  only  as  the  substance  which 
ever  involves  the  form,  is  prominent  in  our  idea  of  the  one,  and 
the  form  which  ever  presupposes  the  substance^  is  prominent  in 
our  idea  of  the  other.  In  a  proper  worship  of  truth,  we  do  not, 
or  need  not  reject  her  native  form  ;  in  a  proper  hoi^aage  to  beauty, 
we  need  not  reject  its  essence.  Indeed,  us  we  have  seen,  beauty 
is  but  the  revelation  of  moral  truth,  in  its  proper  form  to  the  human 
sense. 

The  whole  system  of  recovering  grace  provided  for.  man,  darkly 
delineated  in  the  features  o^  his  natural  constitution,  and  of  the 
physical  world  about  him,  and  expressly,  and  in  word,  set  forth  in 
revelation,  proceeds  upon  this  principle,  that  man  is  to  be  emanci- 
pated and  elevated  through  the  attractions  of  pure  virtue  revealed 
to  the  sense.  What  is  the  power  of  the  cross  on  the  soul  of  man, 
but  the  power  of  Divine  love  and  cdmpassion  set  forth  in  resistless 
beauty  and  loveliness?  What  is  the  power  of  Christ's  incarna- 
tion, of  his  life  in  the  flefsh,  but  the  power  of  perfect  beauty  add 
loveliness  X  We  speak  of  the  instrumentality  only,  emplayed  by 
the  Divine  Sanctiner*  What  was  the  revelation  of  the  Son  of 
God  in  the  Apostle  Paul,  but  the  revelation  qf  Divine  excellence 
and  love  in  its  perfect  attractiveness  1  What  does  the  Apostle 
mean,  when  he  speaks  of  the  assimilating  power  of  a  contemplated 
Christ,  changing  into  the  same  image  from  glory  to  gloiy,  in  the 
manner  and  way  of  the  sanctifying  Spirit  1  What  is  Christ 
formed  within  us,  but  the  lovely  image  of  his  perfect  character, 
enstamped  by  him  whose  office  it  is  to  show  Chnst  to  men  ?  That 
the  gospel  has  a  voice  for  the  ear  of  conscience,  is  tnie.  But  so  far 
as  the  gospel  is  distinguished  from  the  law  in  its  peciiliair  pro- 
vince and  power,  it  works  through  the  heart ;  though  the  sesthetie 
sense — the  capacity  within  us  of  discerning  and  feeling  the  beauty 
of  perfect  moral  excellence,  of  experiencing  its  ravishing  power, 
and  through  the  sympathies.  <<  We  love  him,  because  he  first 
loved  us."  *  While  love  has  a  contagious,  self-propagating  power, 
through  oiir  synipathetic  nature,  it  has  also  an  sesmetic  power, 
awakening  our  admiration,  ravishing  the  sense,  and  captivating  the 
affections  to  itself.  If  the  law  impels,  working  from  within — ^from 
the  conscience,  the  gospel  draws,  working  from  without  upon  the 
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love  of  what  is  good  and  perfect.  If  the  law  commands  and  drives, 
the  gospel  woos.  And  this  motive — ^infiuencef  from  without,  that 
thus  draws'  and  woos  is,  aside  from  the  power  of  sympathy  in- 
volved with  it,  essentially  an  aesthetic  influence  working  upon  our 
admiration  of  wh*at  is  great  and  good,  our^  love  of  what  is  excel- 
lent, and  our  consequent  desire  to'  make  such  admired  and  loved 
Excellence  our  own.  God,  as  worthy  to  be  obeyed,  is  revealed  to 
the  conscience ;  God,  as  worthy  to  be  loved,  is  revealed  to  the 
heart  in  its  sBSthetic  susceptibilities.  All  natural  beauty  is  the  ex- 
press image  of  the  Creators  moral  perfections.  It  is  the  revelation 
of  his  perfect  freedom,  working  unrestrained,  and  with  a  hi^h 
ratijonal  aim  in  its  department  of  grace ;  and  the  revelation  of  his 
perfect  character,  all  whose  thoughts  and  sentiments  and  moral 
states  are  pure  and  lovely,  in  whatever  it  has  of  fixed  and  inherent 
beauty.  While  the  accordance  of  all  in  nature  which  excites  our 
admiration,  and  our  aesthetic  love,  with  the  principles  of  propriety, 
evinces  to  us  the  harmony  of  hi§  character  and  acts  with  the 
absolute  Standard  of  right.  Even  the  beauty  of  human  art  has  the 
same  tendency  and  e^ct  remotely.  For  man  himself,  as  a  free- 
working  artist,  is  so  far  only  the  image  of  his  Maker ;  and  his 
works,  so  far  as  possessing  artistic  excellence,  are  but  the  simili- 
tudes of  the  Divine  creations. 

All  aesthetic  beauty  thus  discovers  a  God — ^a  being  perfect  in 
character,  and  worthy  of  universal  hpmaee  and  love.  All  its  dis- 
coveries are  in  perfect  accordance  with  tlU  revelations  of  God  in 
the  strictly  moral  world,  whether  made  through  the  conscience,  or 
through  the  allotments  of  the  external  wprld,  exhibiting  moral 
sajictions  and  inculcating  moral  duties.     It  leads  up  in  its  own 

{►roper  tendency,  to  the  perfect  living  Creator  and  governor  of  all. 
t  displays  him  to  the  soul  with  a  power  peculiar  to  itself; — not  in 
the  inanimate  form  of  abstract  influence  and  deduction ;  not  in  the* 
repelling,  overwhelming  terrors  of  mere  rigorous  sovereignty  and 
dominion ;  but  in  the  bright,  attractive,  wooing  character  of  a  God  of 
perfect  loveliness.  Itfurnishesevidencetothe  heart, fleeper,  stronger 
than  any  which  the  speculative  reason,  marking  the  correspondence 
of  all  the  nsvelations.  of  wisdom  and  power  in  nature  with  its  own  ideal 
of  a  perfect  beings  or  the  conscience  testifying  to' the  demands  made 
upon  it  from  without,  can  furnish*  It  is  evidence  which,  tried  by  the 
tnost  critical  philosophy,  must  be  .pronounced  valid  and  aiitborita- 
tive.  The  soul  of  man,  thus  trained  under  a  true  aesthetic  culture, 
is  ushered  into  a  world  of  moral  light  and  power,  in  whiqh  it  feels 
the  mightiest  impulses,  encouragements,  and  aids  to  holiness ;  ^nds 
at  once  its  model  and  end,  and  its  needed  means  and  instruments. 
With  all  this,  we  are  to  bear  in  mijid  that  the  moral  influence 
of  aesthetic  culture  reaches  men  in  their  own  sphere  of  sense. 
Imprisoned,  as  he  is,  in  the  flesh,  it  visits  him  in  his  prison,  and 
with  a  gentle  hand  unrivets  his  fetters.    It  takes  the  wise  in  their 
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own  craftiness,  and  with  the  weapons  of  sense  destroys  the  domi- 
nion of  sense.  The  elevation  and  purification  of  toen,  instrumen- 
tally  through  their  aesthetic  culture,  is  thus  a  process  fitted  to 
their  condition  \  adapted  tp  reach  the  ^otil  without  a w&kening  its 
prejudices  or  its  apprehensions ;  inviting  and  attracting  in  its  out- 
ward character,  and  drawihg  under  its  influence,  and  effecting  its 
work  before  the  subject  is  hardly  aware  of  ifs  design.  While  the 
perverse  will  and  the  corrupt  heart  turn  away,  in  deep  aversion 
and  stubborn  ^opposition  and  hatred,  from  the  unveiled  substance 
of  duty  and  right ;  under  the  attractive,  subduing  power  of  its 
lovely  form,  they  bend,  and  n^eet,  and  receive  a  new  impress  and 
a  new  law  of  guidance.    . 

There  is  another  aspect  of  the  influence  of  Esthetics  on  practical 
morality,  not  less  worthy  of  consideration  lian  this  view  which  we 
"  have  taken  of  its  objective  influence  on  the  bearing  of  the  essential 
nature  of  its  object  on  maj"al  refinement  and  elevation.  True  vir- 
tue appears  even  in  a  perfept  form.  Perfect  beauty  and  loveliness 
is  the  appropriate  body  ©f  perfect  virtue,  in  which  it  ever  seeks  to 
embody  itself;  through  which  it  must  develope,  expand,  and 
invigorate  itself.  In  the  culture  and  invigoration  of  true  virtuous 
principle,  therefore,  provision  must  be  made  for  its  proper  embodi- 
ment. The  proper  form  must  be  provided.  In  other  words,  it 
must  be  furnished  with  the  opportunity  and  means  of  assuming  its 
own  proper  form  and  outward  development. 

In  mere  nature,  where  blind  instinct  only  rules,  the  form  is 
purely  spontaneous.  Thie  developing  germ,  by  a  law  wflhin  itself^ 
determines  it;s  appropriate  form.  And  the  analogy  has  been  car- 
ried into  the  moral  world.  There  have  been  those  who  have  in- 
sisted that  the  unregulated,  spontaneous  development  of  the  hu- 
man soul  is  the  only  proper  development,  and  the  only  one  that 
will  give  it  perfection.  They  have  overlooked  the  fact  that  there 
is  something  in  man  besides  mere  nature.  There  is  a  power  to 
control  his  own  development;  to  make  it  good  or  evil.  He  is  his 
own  law  to  a  certain  extent.  He  is,  at  least,  the  former  and 
sliape  of  his  own  character.  He  is  to  determine  for  hiipself  the 
external  conditions  under  which  he  is  to  shape  his  moral  growth. 
His  development  and  growth,  in  fact,  are  determined  and  fashioned 
by  the  models  which  he  proposes  to  himself.  His  ideal  of  charac- 
ter will  be  his  law  of  growth.  Hence  the  necessity  of  his  propos- 
ing to  himself,  as  ever  present,  determining  models  of  his  forming 
ctaracter,  which  is  (perfect  in  form. 

He  is  a  creature  of  training.  Weak,  dependent,  ignorant  blind 
at  first,  be  is  trained  to  What  he  subsequently  becomes.  He  ac- 
quirestf  by  slow  learning,  bis  principles  aiid  his  moulding  ideas  of 
charact;er.  He  can  be  trained  to  give  his  necessary  or  sponta- 
neous motions,  such  as  have  in  themselves  and  necessarily,  no 
moral  character,  forms  of  grace.    His  habits  of  observation  may 
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be  so  formed,  as  that  the  shapes  of  beauty  and  loveliness  shall  be 
everywhere  the  first  to  reveal  themselves.  His  feelings  n^ay  be 
ao  educated  as  that  this  discovered  beauty  shall  make  a  ready  and 
deep  impression  on  them.  He  may,  in  short,  be  so  trained  ^ 
that  thQ  proper  SBSihetic  influence  shall  be  the  controlling,  the 
ever-present  influence  of  his  life.  This  m^y  be,  indeed,  with  no- 
thing of  the  vitality  of  real  virtue.  He  mpy  have  the  form  of  god- 
liness and  know  nothing  of  the  power.  But  wuile  this  is  suppos- 
able,  it  is  yet  hardly  probable.  The  form  invites  the  substance, 
as  the  substance  seelos  the  form.  The  thirst  for  the  beauti£ul  and 
graceful,  which  has  been  awakened  and  strengtbened  into  a  per- 
manent passion  and  habit,  by  the  study  of  it^  forms  in  nature  and 
in  art,  will  urge,  with  an  eagerness,  wnich  the  will  must  be  stub- 
born indeed  to  jresist,  to  see  it  in  the  higher,  purer,  loVelier  sphere 
of  manners  and  morals.  The  divine  image  it  has  loved  to  contem- 
plate, as  reflected  in  the  outer,  world,  it  will  )ong  to  see  dir^j 
realized  and  revealed  in  its  own  inner  beings  Not  only  will  a 
proper  esthetic  culture  thus  bring  before  the  forming  and  developr 
ing  soul,  the  reality  of  true  and  perfect  virtue,  as  an  ^similating 
and  uMKielling  power ;  not  only  will  it  exclude  and  forestall  the 
occupation  of  the  soul  with  gross  sense ;  but  it  will  furnish  the  ex- 
ternal habits  congenial  to  virtue,  and  fiuitabie  Xo  become  its  em- 
bodiment, inviting  the  exertion  of  virtuous  principle,  a^id  tiiging 
to  it  by  all  the  power  of  an  excited  and  confirmed  love  of  true  • 
beauty  aed  excellence. 

;    In  the  present  world,  where  the  grosser  sense  so  much  pre- 
dominates, and  whenr  pure  virtue  meets  with  hindrances  and  ob- 
stacles in  every  endeavor  to  express  and  expand,  itself,  the  dis- 
tinct culture  of  the  outwBrd  and  formal  seems  indispensable  to  the 
highest  moral  perfection.     It  is  a  radical  mistake  to  suppose  that 
principle  will^  of  itself,  unaided,  always  .aec>»re  ;an  ,ap.p^opriJ^^e  ex- 
pression.    It  is  not  so  with  regard  to  any  mere  mechanical  prin- 
ciple in  any  of  the  manual  arts.     The  study  of  the  maimer  is  as 
essential  to  rapid  prioress,  as  the  knowledgje  of  the  end,  and  the  * 
purpose  atid  physical  strength  to  accomplish  it.    A  poetic  thought, 
and  a  poetic  impulse,  will  not  secure  a  poetic  product.     There  is 
needed  a  power  to  secui'e  the  form  requi8ite--4he  poetic  body ; 
and  the  mere  poetic  conception  and  impulse  will  not  bring  this 
power.     The  body  is  of  $^nse ;  dnd  until  power  is  attained  in  the 
domain  of  sense,  the  very  matter  in  which  the  form  is  wrought, 
and  the  poetic  conception  embodied,  is  beyond  the  control  of  (he 
fashioning  artist.     Homer,  assisted  by  all  bis  gods,  could  never 
have  embodied  his  divine  Iliad  in  the  language  of  a  Hottentot. 
The  body  may  be  worthless  without  the  iMwellii^  s^ul.    A 
specious  art  may  sacrifice  the  substance  to  the  form.     Still  the  life 
must  have  its  body,  its  appropriate  body,  or  it  has  no  realty  in 
this  present  world.    Both  are  needful ;  a»deaeh  is  indig|)en8aMe 
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to  the  perfection  of  the  otb^n  Virtue  has  a  Herculean  work, 
indeed,  before  it,  to  reduce  the  grossness  of  a  besotted  sensualist ; 
to  restore  brightness  to  his  dull  eye,  and  elasticity  and  spring  to 
his  rigid  limbs ;  to  express  itself  in  its  appropriate  form,  tfow 
far  more  readily  does  principle  ^nter  the  channels  through  which 
external  purity,  gentleness^  kindness,  and  integrity,  have  habitu- 
ally expressed  themselves  ?  Not  that  the  forms  ik  virtue  should 
be  taught  or  acquired  before  or  without  the  substance,  or  the  sub- 
stance without  the  form,  where  there  is  freedom  tto  inculcate  both. 
But,  vnhappilV)  depraved  man  is  totally  averse  to  the  substance 
of  virtue ;  and^  enchained  in  s^nse,  must  needs  be  reached  by  the 
form,  and  be  captivated  to  virtue  through  the  very  sense  that  binds 
him.  Herein  appears  the  wisdom  of  the  gospel  system  which  re- 
deems men,  not  by  the  absttact  inculcation  of  the  reality  of,  and 
abstract  nature  of,  holiness,  nor  by  a  revelation  of  the  divine  t»  his 
mere  speculative  reason,  but  by  "  God  manifest  in  the  flesh.'' 

A  true  aesthetic  culture  being  thus  beneficial,  not  to  say  indispen- 
sable, to  the  propagation  and  perfection  of  all  virtue,  h  will  be  seen 
to  be  peculiarly  necessary  as  a  corrective  and  antidote  to  the  evils 
which  have  been  enumerated,  as  characterizing  modern  society. 

The  refined  sensualism  of  the  present  day  can  be  eflfectu^ly  met 
and  overcome  only  by  the  revelation  of  true  moral  beauty  to  the 
excited  sense.  If  the  view  we  have  taken  be  correct,  then  it  would 
seem  that  the  proper  cure  of  this  sensualism  is  by  a  decided,  vigor- 
ous effort  put  forth  into  all  the  departments  of  Art,  and  extended  to 
the  early  training,  to  fix  the  eye  on  real  beauty ;  to  elevate  and 
enlighten  the  aesthetic  sense,  and  turn  it  upon  the  only  proper  ob- 
ject in  all  aesthetics,  true  moral  beauty.  Thus  the  sensual  tenden- 
cies of  the  times  may,  by  being  overruled  and  directed  aright,  be 
made  subservient  to  a  spiritual  development  and  progress. 

Thus,  too,  the  conamercial  spirit  of  the  age  may  be  sanctified  to 
a  holy  end ;  and  its  mission  be  made  serviceable  to  true  virtue. 
Let  the  wealth  which  it  generates  be  applied  to  one  of  its  proper 
objects  or  ends — the  supply  of  aesthetic  materials,  of  objects  of 
taste;  and  let  the  same  be  at  the  same  time  aesthetically  trained, 
so  as  to  be  jcapable;  of  discerning  in  every  form  erf  beauty  and  grace 
the  representation  of  moral  excellence;  let  aesthetic  principles  and 
habits  so  predominate  and  rule  in  society,  that  the  intercourse  of 
man  with  man  shall  be  under  their  control ;  and  commerce  shall 
wprk  a  work  for  the  world  that  mammon  never  dreamt  of, — which 
shall  destroy  its  power  for  evil,  and  convert  a  threatening  destroyer 
into  a  most  eflScient  benefactor. 

The  absoluteness,  the  unchanging  worth  and  true  moral  excel- 
lence of  all  true  beauty,  is  the  antidote,  also,  to  that  puling  philan- 
thropism  so  rife  at  the  present  time,  which  sees  no  deeper  than  the 
surface,  and  is  ready  to  let  every  foundation  of  virtue  and  morals 
fall  away,  if  it  may  only  build  up  a  wall  against  the  spread  of  this 
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outside  evi],  and  vuU  spill  the  life-blood,  if  it  may  stanch  a  little 
purulent  sore  on  the. surface.  Such  short-sighted  philanthropy, 
such  superficial  sentimental  ism  can  be  cured  only  by  the  inculca* 
tion  of  the  true  worth  of  the  spirit  as  compared  with  the  body,  and 
by  a  discovery  to  it  of  the  true  seat  and  ground  of  all  that  is  goodj 
all  that  is  lovely — -true  moral  excellence,  pure  spiritual  life. 

The  true  »sthetic  doctrine,  moreover,  is  a  corrective  of  the  reli- 
gious formalism  of  the  times.  It  teaches,  and  more  effectually 
than  any  abstract  reasoning  can  teach,  how  absurd  it  is  in  rational 
man  to  rest  in  sense  and  show,  when  their  office  is  only  to  reveal 
the  spiritual  and  real.  A  true  eesthetic  experience,  a  cultivated 
and  confirmed  habit  of  reading  in  every  form  addressed  to  the  out* 
ward  sense,  its  spiritual  import,  will  never  be  in  danger  of  laying 
the  foundations  of  its  spiritual  hopes  and  aims  on  shadowy  sense* 


ARTICLE  VIII. 
THE  NARRATIVE  OF  THE  SYROPHCENICIAN  WOMAN.* 

By  Pkov.  W.  M.  asTHOLes,  .'Icttysbms*,  Pft. 

The  language  of  our  Savior  in  his  conversation  with  the  Syrophoe- 
nician  woman,  seems  to  me  to  admit  of  a  paore  satisfactory  expla- 
nation than  I  have  ever  yet  seen  given  of  it.  Even  Okhausen,  in 
his  commentary  upon  the  passage,  expresses  himself  thus :  « It 
seems  as  though  he  who  knew  what  is  in  man,  should  at  once 
have  helped  this  woman,  as  her  faith  could  not  have  been  un- 
known to  him ;  and  although  he  had  his  wise  purposes,  which  in- 
duced him  to  confine  his  efforts  to  the  Jews,  yet  in  her  case  also 
(as  he  had  done  in  others,  compare  Matt.  8:  10.)  Jesus  might 
have  made  an  exception,  without  distressing  her  with  harshness. 
In  fact  the  harshness  seems  so  severe,  the  bitterness  so  bitter,  that 
it  is  difficult  for  the  Christian  heart  to  look  upon  this  as  a  part  of 
the  lovely  portraiture  of  the  mild  and  merciful  Son  of  man.  Chris- 
tian experience  alone  enables  us  to  understand  what  is  here 
stated." 

This  last  remark  is  doubtless  true  ;  but  no  one  knew  better  than 
Olshausen,  that  a  '*  right  understanding*'  of  Christ  is  to  be  obtain- 
ed only  by  taking  his  words  in  their  highest,  which  is  their  proper 
import.  We  cannot  agree,  therefore,  thsit  it  was  the  main  design 
of  our  Savior  here,  as  Barnes  expresses  the  common  idea,  ^^  to  test 
her  faith,  and  exhibit  to  the  Apostles  an  example  of  the  effect  of 
I  MiUt.  16 :  21-3a    Mark7:2i-3a 
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p^neverii^  sapplication.'^  These  were  indeed  incidental  reBuhs, 
as  Oltfaausen  beaatifiilly  derelopes  them  in  the  coocltisiqn  of  his 
remarks,  in  loc.  **  As  God  himself  is  compared  by  the  Savior  to 
the  unjust  judge^  who  frequefitly  refuses  to  listen  to  proper  re- 
quests 5*  as  the  Lord  wrestles  with  Jacob  at  the  ford  of  Jabbok^ 
and  thus  makes  bicn  Israel  ;^  as  he  would  kill  Modes'  wheu  inter- 
ceding for  his  people  ;  so  faith  o(\en  ^  experiences  that  the  heaven 
is  br^ss,  and  ^eems  to  mock  its  petitions.  Our  Savior  here  pro- 
ceeds in  a  similar  manner.  The  withholding  of  his  grace,  the 
manifestation  of  a  mode  of  dealing  entirely  different  fr6m  that 
which  the  woman  may  at  first  have  expected,  operated  as  a  dam 
does  upon  a  mighty  mass  of  water  ;  the  whole  mward  power  of 
her  living  faith  now  burst  forth,  and  the  Savior  allowed  himself  to 
be  overcome,  as  the  Lord  had  done  in  his  contest  with  Jacob*  In 
the  mode  in  which  Christ  here  answers  a  request  foraid,  we,  there- 
fore, see  but  another  form  of  his. love.  Weakness  of  faith  he 
n(ieels  by  anticipation  ;  from  strong  faith  be  stands  aloof,  in  order 
to  perfect  it.'' 

Whilst  we  are  willing  to  take  this  statement  as  generally  cor- 
rect, we  observe,  that  it  does  not  meet  the  great  difficulty,  before 
alleged,  «f  the  apparent  harshness  in  our  Savior's  language  to  this 
woman,  whose  humility  was  as  deep  as  her  faith  was  exalted. 
"  God,"  we  are  told,  "  resisteth  the  proud,  but  giveth  grace  to  the 
humble ;"  and  this  was  especially  true  of  Jesus,  in  whom  was 
exactly  fulfilled  that  prophetic  declaration, — <^  A  bruised  reed  shall 
he  not  break,  and  swoking  flax  shall  he  not  quench;"  so  that  when 
^  he  had  opened  the  bodV*  and  read  those  words,  « the  Spirit  of 
the  Lord  is  Upon  toe,  because  he  hath  anointed  me  to  preach  the 
^spel  to  the  poor,  he  hath  sent  me  to  heal  the  broken-hearted,'* 
&c. ;  he  could  say,  "  this  day  is  this  scripture  fulfilled  in  your  eats." 
And  all  the  people  **  bore  him  witness,  and  wondered  at  the  gra- 
cious words  that  proceeded  out  of  his  mouth.!'* 

I  believe,  therefore,  that  something  further  than  has  yet  been 
given,  is  still  wanting  to  exhibit  the  true  import  of  our  Savior's 
language  to  this  poor  and  afflicted  Canaanitish  wotnan.  This  de- 
fect we  think  is  supplied  by  the  consideration,  that  it  was  his 
desigh  to  show  both  her,  and  his  disciples,  and  all  succeeding 
ages,  Who  were  the  genuine  children  of  Israely  and  rightful  heirs 
of  all  the  promises  and  blessings  of  that  kingdom  of  heaven  which 
he  came  to  establish  upon  earUi.  Taking  this  view  of  the  cati^, 
We  shall  find  but  little  difficulty  in  the  interpretation  of  the  pas- 
sage. 

Mark  tells  us  (v.  24) ,  that  the  Savior  **  wished  no  one  to  know" 

thtft  he  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  Tyre  and  'Sidon,  whither  he 

had  retired  from  the  fury  of  Herod,  and  the  persecutions  of  the 

Jews.     Nor  did  he  wish  to  make  himself  known  to  the  Gentite 

>Lakel8:3.    >d«n.d2:^,etseq.    >&od.4:%.    « Luke 4 :  1&-S8. 
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inhabitants  of  that  country,  for  the  tiine  for  his  manLf€statk>n  unto 
the  heitthen  had  not  yet  come.  As  a  general  thing,  they  were  not 
yet  prepared  to  receive  him.  But  ^'  he  could  not  be  hid  ^*  from 
those  who  expected,  longed  for,  sought  after,  and  believed  in  him, 
as  did  this  Greek  who  had  heard  of  his  fame  ^nd  miracles,  and 
believed  that  he  was  the  ^^  son  of  IXivid,"  the  long-promised  Mes- 
siah, prophecies  of  whom^  heathen  writers  tell  us,  had  long  per- 
vaded the  East,  and  would  easily  reach  this  country  bordering  upon 
Judea.^  Her  faith  stimulated  by  her  necessities,  her  '^  daughter 
grievously  vexed  with  a  devil,**  *  doubtless  led  her  to  pray  for  the 
appearance  of  this  deliverer,  this  ^^  star  out  of  Jacob,  and  sceptre 
out  of  Israel,"  3  and  when  it  is  revealed  to  her  that  he  had  actually 
come  into  her  very  neighborhood,  she  went  forth  at  once  (if  fiX^vaa) 
in  search  of  him,  and  with  her  petition  already  prepared,  she  pub- 
licly acknowledged  his  dignity  and  implored  hts  assistance,  ^^  Have 
mercy  on  me,  0  Lord !'' 

The  Savior's^  silence,^  and  apparent  indifference  to  this  touching 
appeal,  would  both  excite  the  Apostles'  attention,  and  impress 
them  more  deeply  with  what  was  to  follow.  The  woman  is  not 
discouraged*  She  sees  compassion  in  that  noble  countenance,  pity 
in  that  melting  eye.  She  draws  nearer^  faHs  at  his  feet,  worships 
him,  and  urges  her  suit  with  still  greater  earnestness.  'Even  the 
Apostles,  despite  all  their  Jewish  prejudices  .against  the  Gentiles, 
are  moved;  tJbey  also  intercede  for  her;  "Grant  her  request  and 
send  her  away"  (for  so,  with  Kuinoel  in  loe.  we  understand  the 
phrase,  "  ^nhlvaov  oidri}*',  ffon  est  simpliciter  dimitte^  imo  majus  quid 
involvit,  ausilio  tuo  recreaCam  dimitte,^  is  his  apposite  remark.) 
**  For  she  crieth  after  us,'*  in  this  connexion,  does  not  indicate 
merely  -Vexation,  but  rather  sympathy. 

Jesus  never  forgot  in  his  own  practice,  the  theory  which  he  in- 
culcated upon  others.  He  had  sai<l,^  "  give  not  that  which  is 
holy  unto  the  dogs,  neither  cast  ye  your  pearls  before  swine  ;**  and 
when  sending  them  forth'  to  proclaim  the  co(ning  of  the  kingdom 
of  heaven,  he  had  charged  them,*  ^^  go  not  into  the  way  of  the 
Gentiles,  and  into  any  city  of  the  Samaritans  enter  ye^not ;  but  go 
rather  to  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel."  It  is  well  known 
that  the  Jews  considered  all  Oentile,  heathen,  or  foreign  nations 
as  ^Mogs,"  deeply  defiled,  and  utterly  abominable  in  the  sight  of 
Crod,  unfit  to  come  into  the  congregation  of  the  people  of  Jehovah 
here  upon  earth,  and  shut  out  from  all  hope  of  heaven.  They, 
the  descendants  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  were  exclusively 
the  people  of  God,  and  the  sole  objects  of  his  care.  Does  our 
Savior  sanction  these  narrow  and  fanatical  ideas?  Does  he  mean 
by  ^'  the  house  of  Israel,"  the  lineal  descendants  of  that  patriarch? 

»  See  the  well  known  passage  in  Tacitus,  Hist  v :  13. 

*  Matt.  5 :  22.    >  Numb. 24 :  IT    *  Isaiah  42:  2. 

*  MatL  7:  6.    •  Malt  10: 6,  6. 
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Does  he  make  them  the  only  <^  children"  of  God,  and  stigBMttize 
all  others  as  "dogs''  and  "swine?"  Assuredly  not.  On  the  con- 
trary, we  consider  him  as  here  giving  a  practical  exemplification 
of  what  he  meant  by  those  terms,  and  ^he  sense  in  which  they 
should  be  used. 

Even  his  forerunner,  John  the  Baptist,  had  already  attempted 
the  eradication  of  this  national  prejudice,  as  we  find  him  in  Matt.  3 : 
8,  9,  using  the  pregnant  language,  "Bring  forth,  therefore, 
fruit  meet  mr  repentance,  and  think  not  to  say  within  yourselves, 
We  have  Abraham  to  our  father :  for  I  say  unto  you  that  God  is 
able  of  these  stones  to  raise  up  children  unto  Abraham."  Where 
Kuinoel  well  remarks,  "  do  not,*'  says  he,  "suppose  that  you  have  a 
right  to  citizenship  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah,  and  may  fiot 
on  any  account  be  excluded  from  that  kingdom,  because  you  are 
Jews,  and  the  posterity  of  Abraham.  I  assure  you,  you  shall  be 
excluded,  and  most  severely  punished,  if  you  do  not  lay  aside  that 
perverse  mode  of  thought  and  of  action,  whereby  you  are  charac- 
terized.'*  And  Olshausen,  after  stating  satisfactory  reasons  for 
rejecting  Kuinoel's  idea  that  John  had  referred  to  "  the  stones  lying 
upon  the  shores  of  the  Jordan,"  concludes,  "It  appears  to  me, 
therefore,  more  appropriate  to  understand  by  the  ^w)*ff  (stones) , 
the  people  who  may  have  been  composed  in  part  of  heathen 
(comp.  Luke  3  :  12, 14) ,  and  always  regarded  by  the  Pharisees  as 
accursed.  The  purport  of  John's  words  thus  becomes  somewhat 
prophetic,  inasmuch  as  the  kingdom  of  God  was  actually  transfer- 
red from  the  children  of  Abraham  to  the  dead  heathen  and  publi- 
cans, among  whom,  by  divine  omnipotence,  a  spiritual  life  never 
anticipated,  was  awakened." 

In  like  manner  did  our  Savior  show  himself  completely  raised 
above  all  low  national  prejudices,  not  only  in  that  beautiful  nar- 
rative of  the  good  Samaritan,  wherewith  he  answered '  the 
inquiry  of  the  subtle  lawyer,  "and  who  is  my  neighbor  1"  but 
likewise  when,  early  in  his  ministry,'  he  remained  two  days  at 
Shechem,  instructing  the  Samaritans  that  the  time  was  already  come 
"  when  the  true  worshippers  should  worship  the  Father  in  spirit 
and  in  truth,"  not  merely  upon  Mount  Gerizim  or  at  Jerusalem, 
but  wherever  they  would  "  worship  him  in  spirit  and  in  truth."* 
I  consider  the  whole  of  our  Savior's  intercourse  with  the  publicans, 
and  others  of  that  class,  as  incidentally  illustrating  this  point ;  but 
passing  that  by,  shall  confine  myself  to  that  which  is  more  direct. 
And  for  this  a  single  passage  may  suflSce.  In  John  8  :  31-49,  we 
have  a  conversation  between  Jesus  and  the  Jews,  in  which  the  lat- 
ter, in  order  to  assert  their  title  to  freedom,  say,  "  We  be  Abra- 
ham's children,  aqd  were  never  in  bondage  to  any  man."  To 
which  Christ  replies,  "  I  know  that  ye  are  Abraham's  seed"  (v. 

)  Luke  10  :  25. 
*  See  Robinson's  Greek  Harmony,  pp.  90-31,  where  the  amasement  of  the  disci- 
ples is  portrayed.  '  See  John  4  : 4-43. 
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37),  which  may  be  either  taken  ironically,  or  mean  to  admit  that  in 
one  sense  they  are  indeed  the  descendants,  of  Abraham.  But  in 
the  following  verse,  they  are  told  that  they  are  the  children  of  a 
very  diflerent  father.  And  when  (v.  39),  "  They  answered  and 
said  unto  him,"  with  indignation,  '^  Abraham  is  our  father,"  Jesus 
utterly  denies  their  claim,  in  the  emphatic  words;  *'If  ye  were 
Abraham's  children,  ye  would  do  the  works  of  Abraham.  But 
now  ye  seek  to  kill  me,  a  roan  that  bath  told  you  the  truth  :  this 
did  not  Abraham."  Where  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  spiritual  chil- 
dren are  spoken  of,  Abraham  being  taken  as  a  type  of  faith,  the 
father  of  the  faithful,  and  only  those  who  have  his  spirit,  his  faith, 
being  considered  as  his  children.  In  the  same  way  is  the  term 
Israel  used  by  Jesus  himself,  when  he  saw  Nathaniel  ^'  coming  unto 
him,  and  saith  of  him,  Behold  an  Israelite  indeed,  in  whom  there  is 
no  guile.''  Which  idea  Paul  brings  out  very  fully,'  where  he  says, 
"  For  they  are  not  all  Israel,  which  are  of  Israel ;  neither  because 
they  are  the  seed  of  Abraham,  are  they  all  children ;  but  of  Isaac 
shall  thy  seed  be  called.  That  is,  they  which  are  the  children  of 
the  flesh,  these  are  not  the  children  of  God :  but  the  children  of 
promise  are  counted  for  the  seed.' '  And  he  had  before  said  (2 :  29), 
^^  For  he  is  not  a  Jew  which  is  one  outwardly  ;  but  he  is  a  Jew  which 
is  one  inwardly.*'  In  fact,  the  whole  fourth  chapter  of  the  Epistle 
to  the  Romans  is  employed  in  proving  that  ^^  Abraham  is  the 
father  df  all  them  that  believe,"  whether  they  be  circumcised  orun- 
circumcised. 

It  would  be  useless  to  multiply  quotations  to  prove  that,  in  the 
New  Testament  generally,  the  term  "  dogs"  is  used  to  indicate  the 
impure  and  sinners,  that  is,  those  who  are  destitute  of  true  faith. 
It  IS  sufficient  merely  to  refer  to  the  passage  above  quoted,^  and  to 
Phil.  3,:2,  andRev..22:  15. 

When,  therefore,  the  Savior  says,=*  "  I  am  not  sent  but  to  the  lost 
sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel,"  I  understand,  and  think  the  context 
clearly  shows,  that  he  addresses  the  Apostles,  to  whose  interces- 
sion for  the  woman  he  thus  replies :  "  You  Jews  expect  me  to 
bless  you  exclusively,  to  restore  the  kingdom  again  unto  Israel ; 
and  it  is  true,  that  I  am  sent  to  save  only  the  Tost  sheep  of  the 
house  of  Isr^l ;  but  I  wish  you  to  observe  those  whom  I  think 
worthy  of  that  name."  Then  "the  woman  comes  forward  (v.25)  ,and 
"  worships  him"  as  her  king,  and  prays  to  him  as  her  only  Savior, 
''Lord,  help  me!"  Jesus  answers,*  "Let  the  children  first  be 
filled,"  that  is,  you  acknowledge  me  as  a  king ;  as  such,  I  am  the 
father  of  my  people,  aod  do  you  not  think  that  I  ought  first  to  feed, 
to  supply  the  wants  of  my  own  subjects,  who  are  my  family  1  Be- 
sides, are  you  a  proper  subject  of  my  bounty  1  Do  you  indeed 
believe  that  I  am  the  Messiah,  not  of  the  Jews  merely,  but  the 

I  Rom.  9:6-8.  <  Matt.  7 :  6,and  Phil.3  :  3,  and  Rer.  S9 :  15. 

»  Matt  15 :  d4.  ^  Mark  7 :  37. 
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Savior  of  the  who]«  world  ;  and  have  you  thai  moral  character, 
itm/t  purity  and  faith  that  become  my  disciples  t  For,  if  you  have 
not)  ^*  it  is  not  meet  to  tate  the  children's  bread  and  cast  it  unto 
the  dogSi''  To  which,  in  the  language  of  deep  huqiility  .and 
genuine  faith,  she  answered  with  the  publican,*  *^  God  be  mercifal 
to  me  a  sipnerv"  For  such  I  take  to  be  the  true  import  of  mi 
(which  both  evangelists  have),  and  which  Kuinoel  renders  <*  obu- 
era  te^  ddnUfhe^^  (I  beseech  thee.  Lord) ;  and  adds  in  explanation, 
^^  It  is  not  so  much  the  language  of  one  affirming,  yes j. it  is  S0  [or 
as  our  Enfi^lish  version  has  it,  ^^  Truth"] ;  or,  as  others  suppose,  of 
one  canceaiag,  be  it  so;  but  rather  of  one  entreating  and  urging,  I 
beseech  thee^  which  is  also  its  force  in  Philemon  v.  20y  and  Rev« 
22  :  20."  The  expression  temio^s  me  of  what  Paul  says,  Rom.  6 : 
26-27,  **  The  Spirit  itself  maketh  intercession  for  ua  with  groan- 
ings  that  cannot  be  uttered.''  But  she  acknowledges  that  she  ban 
no  claim  whatever  upon  him  ;  «he  is  utterly  unwormy  of  his  notice 
or  favor ;  but  she  still  prays  that  he  would  have  mercy  upon  her, 
^^  for  even  the  dogs  eat  of  the  crumbs  which  fall  from  their  mas- 
ter's table  ;"  ^  ^^  beneath"  which  they  are,  whilst  the  children  are 
seat%l  at  it,(eomp.  Mark  7  :  28);  an^  w))ere  alone  she  considers 
herself  Worthy  to  be.  Whereupon  th«  Savior  replies,  '*  O  wpman ! 
great  is  thy  faith."  Thou  art  a  true  daughter  of  Abraham — an 
Israelite  indeed ;  for  like  him  of  old,  thou  hast  wrestled  with  thy 
'  God,  and  wilt  take  no  denial,  wilt  not  let  me  go,  until  t  bless  thee  f 
therefore  "  be  it  unto  thee  even  as  thou  wilt."  .  And  well  might  it 
be  said  of  her, "  Thou  shalt  no  more  be  called  "a  dctf,"  "a  Greek,'' 
**  a  Syrophoenician,"  a  *<  a  Canaanite ;"  '*  but  Israel,  fb?  us  a 
prince"  (a  dbild  of  God),  ^^hast  thou  power  with  Crod  and  with 
man,  and  hast  prevailed."  * 

«  Now,  although  this  explanation  may  appear  to#  refined  and  far- 
fetched to  those  who  are  satisfied  with  that  which  has  hitherto 
prevailed,  yet  is  it  not  without  support  even  among  those  who 
have  taken  a  very  different  view  of  the  passage  in  general.  Thus 
iTuinoel,  in  the  commencement  of  his  observations  upon  Matt.  15 : 
23y  24,  says,  that  "  Christ  did  not  answer  the  woman  imploring 
-  his  aid  a  single  word,  in  order  that  he  might  prove  her  constancy 
and  faith,  and  exhibit  her  true  character  to  his  disciples,  and  might 
thus  gradually  prepare  them  to  embrace  that  doctrine  which  Paul 
afterwards  so  frequently  expounded  in  his  letters,  viz.  that  through 
Christ  all  distinctions  between  Jews  and  Gentiles  were  abolished,'* 
Comp.  8;  11. 

Still  more  decidedly  is  this  the  ^iew  of  L|ither,  for,  although  be 
commences  his  sermon  upon  ^<  the  woman  of  Canaan"  by  say- 
ing, ^<  In  this  text  is  set  fbrth  unto  us  an  example  of  a  constant 
and  steadfast  faith,"  and  illustrates  this  idea  throughout  this 
brilHaat  specimen  of  pulpit  eloquence,  yet  he  concludes  the  third 

>Lakel8:13.       >Matt.l5:^,         >  See  Oen.  32 :  96.  4  0ca.d3:Sa 
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point  that  he  makes  thus :  ^^  He  was  now  taken :  for  the  crumbs 
under  the  table  are  given-*to  the  do^,  as  that  to  which  they  have 
a  perfect  right ;  here,  therefore,  Christ  being  overcome,  opens  him^ 
self  wholly,  and  ^ranteth  the  desires  of.  the  woman,  and  sboweth 
that  she  is  not  a  £>ff,  but  a  true  Israelite." 

He  then  proceeds  to  say,  ^'  These  things  are  written  for  our 
instruction  and  comfort,  and  we  hence  learn  how  deeply  Christ 
sometimes  hideth  his  grace  from  us,  and  that  we  must  not  judge 
of  God  according;  to  our  own  notions,  but  only  according  to  his 
words ;  for  we  see  here  that,  ahhough  Christ  ahoweth  himself 
very  hard  to  this  woman,  yet  be  did  not  plainly  deny  to  help  her, 
but  all  his  answers,  though  seemingly  d)enials,  were  not  in  fact 
denials,  and  though  the^  left  the  matter  in  doubt,  yet  left  an  open* 
ing,  however  small,  for  £aith.  *  *  *  All  these  things  seem  rather 
a  denial  of  help  than  room  tp  hope ;  but  in  reality  they  did  contain 
in  them  rather  a  promise  and  hope  than  a  denial ;  yea,  there  was  no* 
thing  btit  a  promise,  though  most  deeply  hid  and  concealed  beneath 
that  silence,  and  those  answers,  although  hard,  had  but  the  sound 
of  a  deoiaU"  Here,  I  think,  we  Jxavc  the  germ  of  that  idea  which 
1  have  endeairored  above  to  develope  more  firily  and  consistency. 


ARTICLE   IX. 
LUTHER'S  TABLE  TALK. 

Bj  Alfeco  H.  GucBirsET,  New  York. 

Luther  was  every  way — physically^  intellectually,  and  morally, 
a  man  of  mark.  The  rudest  wood-cut  presents  his  rugged  fea- 
tures as  faithfully  as  the  most  finished  picture.  The  square,  burly 
form,  with  its  "  Atlantean  shoulders  ;*'  the  fiicc,  repulsive  at  firrf 
sight,  the  massive  brow — that  surest  sign  of  intellectual  strength-*- 
crushing,  as  it  Were^  the  organ  beneath  ;  the  firm-set  mouth,  are 
alike  preserved  in  all  portraits  which  have  come  down  tp  us.  H^ 
is  not  the  less  recognisable  in  the^  word-pictures,'' which  undertake 
to  set  him  forth.  Bossuet's  terrible  delineations-terrible  because 
the  likeness  is  so  recogaisabie — presents  the  sarnie  Luther  as 
Merle  D'Aubigne's  mezzotint.  Phy^cally  and  intellectually,  he 
is  the  type  and  emblem  of  the  great  ^Teutonic  race,  formed,  so 
runs  the  wild  old  legend,  of  the  grey  rock  of  the  Hartz  Moun- 
tains, a  race  indomitable  and  born  to  empire.  But  the  loveliest 
valleys  He  embosomed  amid  the  most  ragged  mountains,  and  seem 
all  the  lovelier  from  their  stem  environment ;  so  there  were  in 
Luther's  character  phases  of  tbe  most  loving  tenderness.     If  no 
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man  was  ever  more  hated  by  his  enenaies,  none  was  ever  more 
loved  and  prized  by  his  friends.  There  have  been  many  revolu- 
tionists, who  were  nothing  but  the  slime  thrown  up  from  the  bot- 
tom by  the  fierce  current  of  human  affairs,  who  must,  therefore, 
either  be  carried  on  by  that  current,  or  sink  into  it  again.  Such 
was  not  Luther.  He  remained  to  a  good  degree  the  director  of  the 
revolution  which  he  had  brought  about*  So  gifted,  it  was  but 
natural  that  his  followers  should  be  inspired  with  the  warm- 
est personal  feelings  for  him.  They  hung  upon  the  words  which 
fell  from  his  lips ;  and  when  those  lips  were  closed  in  death,  they 
treasured  up  his  sayings  and  opinions  as  oracles  of  wisdom. 
Scarcely  had  he  passed  from  his  labors,  when  collections  of  his 
sayings  and  opinions  began  to  be  put  fprth.     These  were  at  last 

fathered  and  arranged  by  Johannes  Aurifaber,  and  in  the  edition 
efore  us,  printed  at  Frankfort  on  the  Maine,  in  1571,  form  a 
volume  of  about  a  thousand  pages.  It  contains  his  opinions  upon 
all  sorts  of  subjects,  literary,  historical,  philosophical,  and  espe- 
cially theological,  gathered  from  every  variety  of  source.  In  such 
a  mews  of  matter,  thus  brought  together,  there  is  undoubtedly  more 
or  less  which  is  to  be  received  witii  caution.  Much  tnay  be  per- 
verted by  falling  upon  unappreciable  hearers,  or  by  being  severed 
from  its  context.  But  as  a  whole,  this  book  of  Tischreden^  or 
*Table-Talk,  is  undoubtedly  genuine,  and  is  to  us  the  most  inte- 
resting of  all  the  books  emanating  from  the  great  Reformer.  His 
conversational  and  theological  writings  will  always  possess  an  inte- 
rest. Such  a  man  could  not  write  four-and-twenty  quarto  volumes, 
upon  subjects  in  which  his  whole  soul  was  engaged,  without  giving 
utterance  to  many  brave  and  noble  thoughts — thoughts  which, 
"  that  the  world  should  be  aware  of,  would  be  for  their  benefit." 
Their  interest,  however,  arises  more  from  their  associations  than 
irom  themselves.  Their  value  has  something  of  an  antiquarian 
character.  As  instruments  of  practical  use,  they  have  been  super- 
seded by  books  better  adapted  to  their  purpose,  but  which,  never- 
theless, we  would  see  perish,  sooner  than  those  of  Luther.  Gut- 
temberg's  printing-press  was  doubtless  a  rude  affair  ;  but  were  it 
now  to  be  brought  to  light,  it  would  be  more  prized  than  the  best 
of  modern  construction.  It  is  a  memorial  of  a  great  work,  and  as 
such,  has  a  value.  Luther's  volumes  are  memorials  of  the  Refor- 
mation, anid  therefore  hold  deservedly  a  high  place.  But  the  two 
main  questions,  practically,  in  regard  to  any  man,  are :  "  What  did 
hedof  and  What  did  he  become  ?  For  the  answer  to  the  first  of 
these  questions,  as  respects  Luther,  we  need  not  have  recourse  to 
the  ponderous  black  letter  tomes  which  we  call  his  "  Works." 
His  true  works  are  around  us  and  in  us.  Our  Protestantism,  and 
all  therefrom  springing,  are  his  work.  We  read,  that  when  he 
was  on  his  way  to  the  Diet  of  Worms,  the  people  adjured  him 
from  the  housetops  and  the  windows,  not  to  recant.     The  ear  to 
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which  the  voices  of  the  future  had  been  audible,  would  have 
heard  other  accents  joining  in  the  petition.  The  generations 
of  mankind  are  Knked  together  by  indissoluble  bonds.  Our 
voices,  the  voices  of  the  whole  Protestant  world  which  has  been 
or  is  to  be,  united  in  the  prayer  to  Luther,  not  to  desert  us. 
We  are  his  works — not  the  four-and-twenty  volumes  in  our  libra- 
ries. 

This  volume  of  Luther's  Table- Talk  is  to  us  of  special  value, 
because  it  solves  to  a  great  extent  that  other  question  :  What  did 
Luther  become  ?  He  stands  there  portrayed  before  us,  so  that  we 
can  know  him  better  than  those  who  daily  sat  around  his  table. 
For  we  can  regard  him  from  a  higher  point  of  view.  Though  infi- 
nitely  smaller  than  he,  we  stand  upon  a  height  from  which  we  can. 
look  down  upon  him.  We  can  see  him  as  he  appeared  in  his 
moments  of  relaxation,  in  the  bosom  of  his  family,  in  the  circle  of 
his  friends,  at  the  bed-side  of  his  dying  child.  Matters  which  the 
foolish  "  dignity  of  history"  thinks  quite  unworthy  of  notice,  but 
which  are  yet  the  stuflF  of  which  all  history  which  is  worth  any- 
thing is  made,  are  here  recorded. 

The«title-|>age  of  the  book  presents  Luther  at  the  head  of  a  table, 
around  which  are  seated  Melancthon,  Justus  Jonas,  Creuziger, 
Bugenhagen,  and  others.  At  a  modest  distance  stand,  cap  in  haAd, 
a  company  of  youthful  students.  Through  the  open  door  appear 
the  fantastic  gables  of  the  good  town  of  Wittenberg.  The  apart- 
ment is  modest  enough.  A  few  flowers  occupy  the  window-seats ; 
a  narrow  shelf  contams  some  half-score  folios,  with  massive  clasps. 
On  the  table  is  a  single  loaf  and  a  dish  of  grapes.  But  nectar  and 
ambrosia,  to  say  nothing  of  mere  earthly  viands,  form  but  a  small 
part  of  the  "  suppers  of  the  gods ;"  and  the  discourse  of  such  men 
as  were  gathered  around  that  board,  would  <x>mpensate  for  much 
humbler  fare.  From  this  Table-talk,  we  present  some  specimens, 
taken  almost  at  random. 

Of  the  Bible. — "  Dr.  Martin  once  said  to  Master  Philip  Melanc- 
thon and  Doctor  Justus  Jonas,  respecting  the  Bible,  that  it  was  a 
great  and  wide  forest  wherein  stood  many  and  various  trees,  from 
which  one  mi^ht  pluck  fruits  and  berries  of  every  sort.  For  in  the 
Bible  is  the  richest  consolation,  doctrine,  instruction,  admonition, 
warning,  promises  and  threatenings ;  add  there  is  no  tree  in  all 
this  forest  upon  which  I  have  not  b^ten,  and  from  which  plucked 
or  shaken  a  few  apples  or  pears.*' 

The  Bible  is  of  God. — ^^  He  once  proved  the  Bible  to  be  the 
book  and  word  of  God,  because  everything  in  the  world,  and 
how  'v  came  to  pass,  and  exists,  stands  recorded  in  the  first 
book  of  Moses.  King  Alexander  the  Great,  the  kingdom  of 
Egypt,  the  empire  of  Babylon,  the  Persian,  the  Grecian  and  Ro- 
man monarchies,  Julius  and  Augustus  Caesar  also,  had  all  tried  to 
uproot  and  destroy  this  book.     They  were  all  unable  to  do  it. 
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They  have  all  passed  away,  but  the  book  remains  imchanged  and 
complete,  just  as  it.  was  written,  Who' preserves  it?  Who 
protects  it  with  such  mighty  power  1  ,  No  one  save  God  himself, 
who  is  its  author.  It  is  a  great  wonder  that  God  has  so  long  main- 
tained and  defended  this  book,  for  the  Devil  and  the  worm  is  its 
enemy.  I  do  verily  believe  that  the  D^vilhas  utterly  destroyed  many 
good  books  in  the  Church,  just  as  he  has  destroyed  and  made  away 
with  many  saints  of  whom  we  know  nothing  at  all.  But  the  Bible 
he  must  leave  alone.  In  like  manner  do  baptism,  the  sacrament  of 
the  altar,  the  real  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  and  the  sacerdotal 
office,  remain,  in  spite  of  so  many  tyrants  and  herejtics.  The 
Lord  God  has  taken  especial  care  of  all  these^  There  must  be 
baptism,  preaching,  and  administration  of  the  sacrament,  and  no 
one  can  prevent  or  hinder  it  Homer  and  Virgil,  and  the  like,  are 
excellent  and  luteful  books ;  they  are  old  books  y  but  are  nothing 
when  compared  with  the  Bible.'' 

Difference  between  the  Bible  and  Bther  books, — "  The  Holy  Scrip- 
tures are  full  of  divine  gifts  and  virtues.  The  heathen  books  teach 
nothing  of  faith,  hope,  and  love,  for  they  know  nothing  of  them. 
They  look  only  at  present  things,  which  the  understanding  can  lay 
hold  of,  feel,  and  comprehend*  But  they  contain  nothing  of  con- 
fidence in  Grod,  and  hope  in  the  Lord«  These  we  must  leatn  from 
the  Psalms  and  the  book  o(  Job,  which  treat  of  patience,  faith, 
hope,  and  prayer.  In  fine,  the  Bible  is  the  best  book,  full  of  con- 
solation in  trial,  for  it  teaches  of  faith,  hope,  and  love,  in  a  manner 
which  the  understanding  cannot  feel,  experience,  or  comprehend. 
When  things  go  ill,  it  shows  how  these  virtues  ean  shine  there- 
from, and  teaches  that  there  is  another  and  an  eternal  life  beyond 
this  poor  and  miserable  one." 

The  best  Theologian. — "He  who  is  well  grounded  in  the  text  is^ 
the  right  pastor;  and  it  is  my  best  and  most  Christian  counsel  that 
we  should  draw  from  the  springs  and  fountains  of  water ;  that  is, 
should  diligently  read  the  Bible.  He  who  is  well  grounded  and 
exercised  in  the  text  will  be  an  excellent  theologian,  since  a  single 
passage  or  text  from  the  Bible  is  worth  more  than  many  comments 
and  glosses,  which  are  not  strong  and  sound,  and  do  not  touch 
the  point." 

The  Bible  inexhaustible, — ^^  God's  word  is  unsearchable.  It  is 
impossible  thoroughly  to  explore  and  exhaust  a  single  word  in  the 
Holy  Scripture.  It  is  the  word  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  spite  of 
scholars  and  theologians,  is  too  high  for  men.  The  new-bom 
Christian  has  only  Uie  first-fruits  and  tithes  of  it.  I  have  some- 
times undertaken  to  meditate  upon  the  Ten  Commandments,  and 
when  I  have  merely  touched  upon  the  fii:st  words  ^  I  am  the  Lord 
thy  Godj^  I  stick  fast  at  the  '/;^  I  cannot  understand  the  little 
word  '  V  Whoever,  therefore,  has  but  a  single  word  of  God,  and 
cannot  make  a  sermon  from  it,  should  never  be  a  preacher.  •  •  • . » 
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Though  I  am  an  old  Doctor  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  I  have  not 
yet  got  beyond  my  hornbook.  I  do  not  rightly  understand  the 
Ten  CotBmandments  and  the  Lord's  Prayer..  I  cannot  study  them 
out  and  learn  them  to  the-  bottom.  But  I  daily  learn  therem,  and 
say  the  Catechism,  with  my  son  Hans  and  my  little  daughter  Mag- 
dalene. How  can  one  thoroughly  jind  fully  understand  the  first 
words  in  the  Lord's  Prayer-^*  Our  Father,  who  art  in  heaven !'  If 
I  understand  these  words,  and  believe  that  God  who  created  heaven 
and  earth  and  all  creatures  is  my  father,  then  I  conclude  certainly 
that  I  am  a  lord  of  heaven  and  of  earth  }  that  Jesus  Xlhrist  is  my 
brother,  and  that  all  things  are  mine;  Gabriel  is  my  attendant, 
Raphael  my  guide,  and  all  angels  are  servants  to  me  in  my  need. 
For  they  have  been  charged  by  my  heavenly  Father,  to  guard  me 
in  all  my  ways,  that  I  never  dash  my  foot  against  a  stone." 

The  Bishop  of  Mayence.*^^^  At  Eisleben,  juat  before  his  death, 
Df.  Luther  said  that  at  the  Diet  of  Augsburg,  in  the  year  1530, 
Albert,  Bishop  of  Mayence,has  just  been  reading  in  the  Bible,  when 
a  counsellor  came  suddenly  to  him  and  said,  ^  Most  Gracious 
Elector  and  Lord,  what  thinks  yom-  Electoral  Grace  of  that  book  V 
The  Bishop  answered,  ^  I  do  not  know  what  sort  of  a  book  it  is. 
Jot  everything  in  it  is  opposed  to  us.*  ^ 

The  discovery  of  the  Latin  Bible,  in  the  University  of  Erfurth, 
was  no  light  thing  for  Luthen  The  Bible  became  to  him  the 
veritable  and  authentic  words  of  God,  as  though  they  had  fallen 
from  his  own  lips,  and  he  himself  had  heard  them  addressed  to 
him  personally  and  individually.  Upon  that  Bible  he  founded 
himself  as  upon  a  rock.  To  that  he  brought  everything  to  be 
tried.  His  whole  life  was  an  exemplification  of  his  noble  words 
at  Worms.  ^^  Till  when  I  have  been  convicted  and  refuted  by 
proof  from  Holy  Scripture,  or  by  fair  reason  and  argument,  I 
neither  can  nor  will  recant,  for  it  is  neither  prudent  nor  safe  to 
do  anything  against  conscience.  Here  I  take  my  stand ;  I  can  do 
no  otherwise,  God  help  me,  Amen !"  His  interpretation  of  Scrip- 
ture was,  doubtless,  sometimes  erroneous,  for  it  is  man^s  necessity 
to  err.  But  let  the  Scripture  once  speak,  and  the  point  was  de- 
cided, there  was  no  further  room  for  argument.  Joshua  bade  the 
sun  and  moon  to  stand  still.  They  stood,  saith  (he  Scripture; 
therefore  they  had  both  been  moving;  and  therefore  the  Coperni- 
can  system  is  false.  Again,  our  Lord  said,  this  is  my  body,  there- 
fore tne  body  of  our  Lord  is  really  and  truly  in  the  sacrament  of 
the  altar,  though  hidden  from  our  foolish  senses :  and  be  he  who 
denies  it,  Anathema  Maranatha.  But  there  is  nothing  said  of  a 
chan^  of  the  bread  into  the  body  of  our  Lord  ;  therefor^  transub- 
stantiation  is  a  falsehood,  an  invention  of  the  Pope  and  the  Devil 
to  deceive  and  delude  poor  Christian  souls.  He  and  all  true 
preachers  were,  when  setting  forth  the  Word  of  God|  and  adminis- 
tering the  ordinanoes,  but  moalb'^pteoes,  kstfum^nts.    Thus  alone 
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couM  he  explain  it  that  he,  a  peasant's  son  and  a  monk,  bad  been 
the  chosen  instrument  to  strike  such  a  trenchant  blow  at  the  head 
of  that  Colossus,  the  shadow  of  which,  projected  by  the  slant  rays 
of  the  sun  low  in  the  horizon,  darkened  all  Christendom.  It  was 
Gk)d's  word,  what  mattered  it  whether  it  was  spoken  by  the  holy 
Paul,  by  Doctor  Martin  Luther,  or  by  Balaam's  ass. 

The  Preacher  an  InstrumenL — ^^  We  will  not  give  place  to,  or 
admit  the  metaphysical  and  philosophical  distinctions  which  the 
reason  has  spun  out,  that  it  is  man  who  preaches,  threatens,  ad* 
ministers  discipline,  alarms,  and  consoles,  but  that  it  is  the  Holy 
Spirit  who  works  the  effect : — that  the  minister  baptizes,  absolves, 
administers  the  sacrament  of  our  Lord  Christ,  but  that  God  puri- 
fies the  heart  and  forgives  sin.     Oh,  no.     We  affirm  that  God 
himself  preaches,  threatens,  disciplines,  alarms,  consoles,  bap- 
tizes, administers  the  sacrament  of  the  altar,  and  grants  absolution. 
So  says  the  Lord  Christ ;    '  Whoso  heareth  you,  heareth  me,' 
*  Whjitsoever  ye  loose  on  earth  shall  be  loosed  in  heaven;'  *it  is 
not  ye  that  speak,  but  the  spirit  of  my  father  which  speaks  through 
you.'     So  am  I  certain  when  I  go  into  the  pulpit  and  preach  or 
read,  that  the  word  is  not  mine,  but  that  ^  my  tongue  is  the  pen  of 
a  ready  writer,'  as  saith  the  Psalms.     Let  not,  therefore,  God  and 
man  be  separated,  according  to  the  opinions  and  judgments  of 
human  reason.     But  let  men  speak  out  straightly,    ^  What  this 
man,  prophet,  apostle,  true  preacher  and  teacher,  speaks  or  performs 
from  Grod's  word  and  ordinance,  that  God  himself  speaks  and  per- 
jform,  for  the  man  is  but  a  mouth-piece  and  instrument.      And  let 
the  hearer  also  conclude  and  say,  *  It  is  not  Paul,  or  Peter,  or  a 
man  that  I  perceive  speaking,  or  baptizing,  granting  absolution, 
disciplining,  excommunicating,  or   administering  the  sacrament. 
Dear  Lord,  what  consolation  could  a  poor,  weak,  and  troubled  con- 
science derive  from  such  a  preacher,  if  he  only  believed  and  was 
assured,  that  the  word  and  consolation  were  God's  word,  consola- 
tion, and  his  earnest   meaning.     Therefore  we  say  boldly,  that 
God  works  through  his  wordy  which  is  a  means  whereby  man  may 
rightly  learn  him.     The  words  of  Balaam's  ass  were  not  the  ass'»=, 
but  6od's  words.     So  also  are  the  words  which  we  speak  to  the 
tortured  soul :  '  Be  of  good  cheer,  thy  sins  are  forgiven  thee.'  " 

GoiPs  Providence. — ''  The  great  and  manifold  gifts  of  Grod  over- 
whelm and  confound  us.  Great  as  they  are,  we  think  little  of 
them  because  they  are  so  common.  And  so  we  act  towards  the 
Lord  God,  as  little  children  do  towards  their  parents,  who  do  not 
so  much  prize  their  daily  bread  as  they  do  an  apple,  pear,  or  other 
fruit."  ••••♦•  ^^ No  man  can  reckon  up  what  God 
expends  in  providing  nourishment  for  the  birds  alone,  who  are 
yet  of  no  use  at  all.  I  do  verily  believe  that  it  costs  Grod  more 
every  year  to  maintain  merely  the  sparrows,  than  all  the  revenues 
of  the  King  of  France,  to  say  nothing  of  all  other  birds." 
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The  Good  outweighs  the  £tn7.—'*  Though  our  original  sin 
deserves  that  there  should  be  many  wild  and  evil  hearts  who 
should  do  harm  to  man^  such  as  lions,  wolves,  bears,  serpents,  and 
the  like,  yet  has  our  compassionate  and  gracious  God  mitigated 
our  punishment,  so  that  there  are  many  more  animals  that  serve 
us  and  are  useful  to  us,  than  there  are  that  harm  us.  There  are 
more  sheep  than  wolves,  more  lobsters  than  scorpions,  more  fish 
than  serpents,  more  oxen  than  lions,  more  hares  than  foxes^  more 
geese  and  fowls  than  kites  and  ravens.  Thus  any  one  who  will 
carefully  balance  the  one  against  the  other,  will  find  that  there  are 
more  useful  than  noxious  beasts  in  the  world,  more  benefit  than 
disadvantage.  No  man  can  conceive  how  much  good  God  does 
us  through  the  four  elements.  Who  can  count  what  he  receives 
from  the  earth  1  There  are .  trees,  animals  of  all  sorts,  metals, 
streams  of  water,  fountains,  all  kinds  of  corn  and  h^rbs,  wool. 
There  is  fire,  at  which  we  warm  ourselves  and  cook  our  food. 
The  seas  and  waters  are  our  cellars  and  magazines  3  the  woods 
and  forests  our  hunting  ground.  The  earth  is  full  of  gold,  silver, 
iron,  copper,  and  other  metals ;  it  produces  all  sorts  of  grain  for 
us ;  is  our  bread-chamber  and  store-house.  For  everything  is 
ours,  and  made  for  our  sakes." 

The  Worst  things  spring  from  tJie  Best.—^^  From  Abraham, 
Isaac,  Jacob,  the  patriarchs,  and  holy  fathers,  came  the  Jews,  who 
crucified  Christ.  From  the  Apostles  came  Judas  the  traitor. 
From  Alexandria,  where  was  a  celebrated  school,  and  many 
learned  and  pious  Christians,  came  forth  Arius  and  Origen.  From 
the  Romish  Church,  which  has  furnished  many  holy  martyrs, 
comes  the  last  Antichrist,  the  Pope.  From  the  hermitages  of 
Arabia  came  the  Mohammed.  From  Constantinople,  that  nobje 
city,  where  so  many  pious  Emperors  have  reigned,  comes  the 
bloody  Turk.  Adultresses  come  from  wives,  harlots  from  vir- 
gins, the  bitterest  foes  from  brothers,  sons,  and  friends.  The 
devils  come  from  angels,  tyrants  from  kings.  From  the  gospel 
and  divine  truth  come  devilish  lies.  Heretics  come  from  the 
Church.  Filth  comes  from  food  when  its  natural  use  is  perverted. 
Precious  wine  causes  harm.  From  the  blood  in  the  body  is  pro- 
duced pus.  Fiom  Luther  came  Muntzer,  the  rebels,  the  Anabap- 
tists, and  the  Sacramentarians.  There  must  be  evil  things,  or  else 
the  good  would  always  prevail.  There  must  be  good,  or  such 
evils  could  not  be  endured." 

Of  Paradise. — ''  Some  on^  asked  the  Doctor  what  sort  of  a 
place  Paradise  was,  and  where  ii  was  situated.  He  answered, 
that  the  whole  world  was  properly  so  called,  but  that  Moses  des- 
cribed what  came  before  the  eyes  of  Adam.  It  was  called  Para- 
dise on  account  of  its  beauty  and  pleasantness.  When  Adam 
was  created,  he  dwelt  toward  the  East,  in  Syria  and  Arabia.  After 
he  had  sinned,  it  was  no  longer  that  pleasant  place,  no  longer  a 
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paradise  and  garden  of  delight.  So,  akn,  Moses  calls  the  regions 
of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  a  paradise.  Judea  and  Samaria  were 
once  a  very  beautiful  land  ;  but  we  are  told  that  the  Holy  Land, 
once  praised  for  its  golden  meadows,  has  become  very  sandy. 
God  has  cursed  that  beautiful  land  on  account  of  sin,  and  made  it 
unfiuitful.  Where  God  gives  not  his  blessing,  nothing  grows; 
where  he  blesses,  there  everything  flourishes  and  is  beautilul.'* 

There  have  been  few  men  better  qualified  to  discourse  of  trials 
and  temptations  than  was  Luther.  They  assailed  him  from  within 
and  without,  and  his  whole  life  was  one  continued  struggle  against 
them.  There  are  men  too  delicately  constituted  to  be  capable  of 
*  TBnch.  suffering,  mental  or  physical.  Luther  was  not  one  of  these. 
Vhaugh  of  a  robust  frame,  and  capable  of  great  labor  and  endur- 
ance, his  health  was  never  good.  Few  frames  could  have  endured 
the  half  of  his  j^ysical  suffering.  A  tithe  of  his  mental  conflict 
would  have  driven  most  men  into  insanity.  Towards  the  close  of 
his  life,  he  spoke  of  a  period  of  spiritual  temptation,  when,  for 
fourteen  days,  he  could  neither  eat,  drink,  nor  sleep.  **  Then,*' 
«ay8  he,  '^  I  contended  much  and  with  great  impatience  with  our 
Lord  God.  I  cast  up  before  him  all  his  promises.  Then  the 
Lord  taught  me  rightly  to  understand  the  Scriptures.  We  do  not 
know  much  of  God's  Word  when  all  goes  well  with  us.  He  will 
not  have  us  become  impatient.  He  therefore  demands  that  vre 
should  be  strong  and  hope,  as  the  Psalm  says,  ^  I  will  be  strong  in 
the  Lord  from  one  morning  until  another ;'  and  then  if  God  does 
not  help  us,  he  gives  us  grace  that  we  may  endure  temptation." 

"  Such  trials  are  necessary  for  us.     They  are  not  sent,  as 

many  think,  to  destroy  us,  but  to  instruct  and  admonish  us.  The 
Christian  should  know  and  be  convinced,  that  without  temptation 
he  cannot  know  Christ  aright.  They  are  a  school  in  which  we  can 
learn  to  know  the  Savior.  I  once  complained  of  them  to  Stau- 
pitz.  He  said  he  hfid  never  felt  them,  ^  but  this  much  I  do  under- 
stand,' said  he,  ^  that  they  are  more  needful  for  you  than  food  or 
4rink.'  If  Satan  had  not  thus  plagued  me,  I  could  not  have 
known  how  hostile  he  was.'^ 

Luther  was  a  man  not  of  the  nineteenth  century,  but  of  the  six- 
teenth. Though  the  foremost  man  of  that  century,  he  was  sttU  of 
it.  Avery  foolish  man  of  our  day  maybe  wiser  on  many  pointstban 
he.  He  is  clearly  of  opinion  that  the  Jews  should  not  be  tolerated. 
"  If  I  were  lord  here,"  says  he,  "I  would  call  all  the  Jews  together, 
and  would  ask  them  why  they  call  Christ  the  son  of  a  harlot,  and  his 
mother  a  harlot.  If  they  could  prove  it,  I  would  give  them  a  thou- 
sand crowns.  If  they  could  not,  I  would  have  their  tongues  torn 
out  of  their  throats.  We  ought  not,  in  fine,  to  suffer  the  Jews  among 
us  ;  we  should  neither  eat  nor  drink  with  them."  It  has  already 
been  stated,  that  he  in  nowise  admits  the  truth  of  the  Copernican 
system  of  astronomy.    He  says : 
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On  Aitronotny. — "  There  are  three  motions  of  the  heavenlj 
bodies.  The  first  is  primi  mobilis  et  raptus.  The  whole  firma- 
ment moves  quickly  and  nimbly  around,  and  revolve ;  in  twenty- 
four  hours,  in  a  coarse  of  thousands  of  miles,  which  is  perhaps 
ordered  by  an  angel.  It  is  wonderful  that  such  a  great  edifice  can 
turn  in  so  short  a  time.  If  the  sun  and  stars  were  made  of  iron, 
silver,  gold,  or  steel,  they  would  soon  melt  in  such  a  rapid  career. 
The  second  movement  is  that  of  the  planets.  These  have  their 
own  special  and  peculiar  motions.  The  third  is  a  wavering  mo- 
tion, which  is  called  Trepidation,  and  has  been  lately  discovered, 
and  is  very  uncertain.  I  think  highly  of  astronomy  and  mathema- 
tics ;  for  they  deal  in  demonstrations  and  certain  proofs.  A  new 
sort  of  astronomy  has  been  proposed,  which  would  prove  that  the 
earth  revolves,  and  not  the  firmament,  the  sun,  and  the  moon ;  aa 
when  one  rides  in  a  carriage  or  boat,  he  thinks  that  he  is  still,  and 
that  the  trees  and  shore  are  moving.  So  it  goes ;  an]^  one  who 
would  be  thought  wise,  must  be  contented  with  nothing  which 
another  does ;  what  he  himself  does  is  better  than  all.  The  fools 
would  overthrow  the  whole  science  of  astronomy.  But  the  Holy 
Scriptures  show  that  Joshua  commanded  the  sun  and  moon,  not 
the  earth,  to  stand  still." 

On  Astrology. — *'  I  believe  nothine  in  astrology.  It  is  very  true 
that  the  astrologers  can  announce  the  future  to  the  ungodly,  and 
tell  what  death  they  shall  die  ;  for  the  devil  knows  their  thoughts, 
has  them  in  his  power,  and  directs  them  as  he  will,  as  he  is  the 
prince  of  this  world.  But  there  is  no  power  or  efBcacy  in  the 
stars,  who  may  justly  complain  of  the  astrologers  and  star-gazers, 
who  attribute  to  them  a  power  and  efficiency  which  God  has  not 

fiven  them,  and  ascribe  to  them  the  harm  which  should  be  attri- 
uted  to  comets,  which  portend  only  evil,  that  star  only  excepted 
which  appeared  to  the  wise  men  in  the  East,  and  announced  that 
the  manifestation  of  the  gospel  was  at  hand.  That  astrology  is  a 
real  science,  neither  Philip  nor  any  one  else  can  convince  me.  He 
has  often  endeavored  to  ao  so,  but  I  hold  to  my  own  opinion.  I 
have  often  narrated  to  him  my  whole  life.  I  am  a  peasant's  son ; 
my  father,  grandfather,  and  ereat-grandfather,  were  all  peasants. 
That  I  should  become  Bachelor  and  Master  of  Arts,  and  a  monk, 
was  not  ordered  by  the  stars.  Then  that  I  should  lay  aside  the 
crown  cap ;  that  I  should  fall  into  the  Pope's  hair,  that  he  should 
oppose  me,  that  I  should  marry  a  nmaway  nun,  and  become  the 
father  of  children — who  has  seen  all  this  in  the  stars  1  Who  could 
have  predicted  that  it  would  happen  %  I  should  like  to  have  this 
argument  answered  :  Esau  and  Jacob  were  bom  of  one  father  and 
one  mother,  at  the  same  time,  and  under  the  same  constellations, 
and  yet  they  were  of  entirelv  opposite  nature,  character,  and  dis- 
position. In  short,  what  belongs  to  God  and  is  his  work,  should 
not  be  attributed  to  the  stars.     The  true  Christian  religion  opposes 
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and  confutefl  all  smch  fables  and  folly.     Without  religion  the  woiid 
is  Epicurean  and  Lucianish,  jnst  as  Erasmus  has  become." 

Luther's  combats  with  the  devil  are  well  known.  He  had  not 
refined  the  prince  of  the  power  of  the  air  into  a  metaphysical  ab- 
straction, a  personified  principle.  To  the  popular  belief^  in  all 
rude  ages,  the  universe  is  full  of  unseen  and  spiritual  aeencies. 
The  invisible  denizens  of  every  land  take  their  lorm  and  likeness 
from  its  visible  inhabitants. 

In  the  iron  mines  of  Eisleben  and  Mansfield,  where  the  yonth 
of  Luther  was  passed,  the  visible  and  invisible  worlds  were  equally 
populous.  But  the  demons  who  appeared  to  those  coarse  eaters 
and  strong  drinkers,  were  homely  of  visage,  and  coarse  of  feature. 
They  were  a  band  of  ill-conditioned  demons— the  very  peasants 
and  miners  themselves  stripped  of  their  virtues,  and  with  their 
vices  only  remaining.  "These  took  strong  hold  of  the  youthful 
imagination  of  Luther ;  and  when  he  grew  up,  his  imagination,  re- 
acting upon  the  outward  senses,  presented  them  continually  before 
him  visibly  and  audiblj^.  AH  the  tales  of  the  peasants'  fire-sidei 
found  ready  access  to  his  belief;  and  he  relates  them  with  the  most 
undoubting  faith.  How  they  steal  upon  his  hours  of  privacy,  fill- 
ing his  mind  with  doubts  and  anguish ;  how  they  take  delight  in 
petty  annoyances ;  how  they  steal  children  from  the  cradle,  leav- 
ing in  their  steads  changelings  who  will  eat  more  than  four  stout 
ploughmen,  though  fortunately  these  imps  seldom  survive  the  age 
of  nineteen  or  twenty  years ;  how  they  assume  the  form  of  either 
sex,  making  themselves  generally  mischievous  in  all  earthly  af- 
fairs— all  this  he  relates  with  the  most  undoubting  confidence,  con- 
firming the  tales  by  incidents  from  his  own  personal  experience. 
Luther's  whole  life  was  passed  in  conflicts  with  this  invisible  world. 
His  combats  with  its  pnnce  were  not  less  real  than  with  the  Pope; 
nay,  were  more  so,  as  the  walls  of  his  Patmos  at  Wartburg  bear 
visible  testimony  to  this  day.  Satan  bandied  with  him  texts  of 
Scripture  and  quotations  from  the  Fathers  as  stoutly,  and  to  Luther's 
belief  as  really,  as  did  Eck  and  Emser.  All  this,  of  course,  comes 
out  in  his  table-talk,  and  without  the  delineation  of  these  features, 
no  correct  picture  can  be  given  of  his  intellectual  appearance.  At 
Eisleben,  in  1546,  just  before  his  death,  he  gave  the  following  story 
of  how  he  was  pla^ied  at  Wartburg. 

"  When  I  left  Worms  in  1521,  and  was  taken  prisoner  near  Eis- 
enach, and  was  kept  in  my  Patmos  in  the  castle  at  Wartburg,  I 
was  in  an  apartment  far  from  all  people,  and  where  no  one  could 
come  near  me  save  two  noble  youths,  who  twice  a  day  brought  me 
my  food  and  drink.  They  one  day  brought  me  a  sack  of  hazel- 
nuts, of  which  I  ate.  I  put  them  in  a  chest  at  night,  went  to  bed 
in  an  adjoining  chamber,  having  put  out  the  light.  As  I  lay  in 
bed  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  nuts  were  moving  and  rattling 
against  each  other,  and  against  my  bed.     But  I  askc^  no  questions. 
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as  I  was  somewhat  sleepy.  Then  arose  on  the  stairs  a  great  noise 
as  though  a  number  of  barrels  had  been  flung  down  the  stairs. 
Yet,  I  knew  very  well  that  the  staircase  was  so  guarded  by  bolts 
and  chains  that  no  one  could  ascend  it,  or  roll  the  barrels  down  it* 
I  got  up  from  my  bed  to  see  what  was  there,  arid  cried  out — '  Are 
you  there? — very  well,  be  it  so!'  and  commended  myself  to  the 
Lord  Christ,  of  whom  it  is  written,  *  Thou  hast  put  aH,  thinp  un- 
der his  feet,'  and  lay  down  afi;ain  on  my  bed.  The  wife  oi  John 
Von  Berlibs  came  to  the  castle,  suspecting  that  I  was  there,  and 
wished  to  see  me;  but  was  not  permitted  to  do  so.  They  took 
me  injto  another  chamber,  and  put  the  woman  in  mine.  There 
was  such  an  uproar  in  the  chamber  that  she  thought  there  were  a 
thousand  devils  there.  The  best  way  to  drive  him  away  is  to  call 
upon  Christ,  and  despise  the  devil ;  he  cannot  bear  that.  We 
must  say  to  him,  as  I  did  at  Eisenach,  ^  Art  thou  a  greater  lord  than 
Christ  r" 

The  Devil  and  his  Works. — **  No  disease  comes  from  God,  for 
be  is  good,  and  does  good  to  all ;  but  all  misery  comes  from  the 
devil.  When  he  comes  among  lawyers  he  makes  discord,  and 
turns  the  right  into  wrong.  He  has  great  influence  among  poten- 
tates, princes,  kings,  and  emperors,  and  so  brings  about  war  and 
bloodsned.  He  comes  among  theologians,  where  he  brings  about 
such  evils  as  no  human  cunning  could  devise.  He  robs  the  people 
by  false  doctrine,  of  goods  and  honor,  life  and  soul.  God  only, 
by  his  word,  can  silence  or  master  him."  ....  ^'  It  was  a  great 
mercy  under  the  old  dispensation,  that  God  fixed  himself  in  a  de« 
finite  place,  where  he  might  be  found ;  in  the  place  namely,  where 
the  mercy-seat  was,  towards  which  they  prayed ;  first  at  Shiloh 
and  Sichem,  afterwards  at  Gibeon,  and  finally  in  the  temple  at 
Jerusalem.  The  Greeks  and  other  heathen  imitated  this,  and 
built  temples  in  various  places  for  their  gods,  as  that  of  Diana  at 
Ephesus,  and  of  Apollo  at  Delphi.  Whenever  God  built  a  church 
the  devil  set  up  a  chapel  close  by.  As  among  the  Jews  the  holy 
of  holies  was  dark,  vtrithout  any  light  at  all,  so  the  places  where 
the  devil  gave  out  his  oracles  was  darkened  in  like  manner,  as  at 
Delphi  and  elsewhere.     For  the  devil  is  always  trying  to  ape 

Grod A  village  priest  at  Liptz,  near  Torgau,  complained 

once  to  Luther  that  the  devil  made  a  great  disturbance  in  his  house 
by  night ;  broke  his  pots  and  dishes,  and  flung  the  fragments  at  his 
head ;  plagued  and  derided  him  every  way ;  that  he  could  often 
hear  him  laughing,  but  could  never  see  him.  He  had  carried  this 
on  for  more  than  a  year,  so  that  his  wife  and  children  dare  not 
stay  in  the  house.  Luther  encouraged  him.  ^  Dear  brother,  be 
strong  in  the  Lord,  make  sure  of  your  faith  in  Christ,  and  do  not 
give  way  to  this  murderer,  the  devil ;  endure  his  utmost  mockery 
and  uproar,  and  this  temporal  damage  of  breaking  your  pots  and 
dishes.    He  cannot  harm  you  in  life  and  soul,  as  you  have  expe- 
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rienced,  for  the  angel  of  the  Lord  keeps  guard  about  you,  and  pro- 
tects you.  Therefore  let  him  have  his  sport  with  your  dishes ;  but 
do  you  and  your  wife  and  children  pray  to  God,  and  say,  *  OflF 
with  yourself,  Satan,  I  am  master  in  this  house,  and  not  you!' 
And  should  he  come  of  his  own  accord,  without  being  invited  by 
your  sins,  say  to  him,  *  I  am  by  divine  command  and  authority 
master  of  this  house ;  and  have  a  heavenly  call  to  be  pastor  of  this 
church.  I  confront  you  with  testimony  from  heaven  and  earth. 
But  you  devil,  creep  into  this  house  ,like  a  thief  and  a  murderer ; 
you  are  a  villain  and  a  murderer.  Why  did  you  not  stay  in  heav- 
en? Who  invited  you  here?  Then  sing  him  a  Litany  and  Le*- 
genda,  and  let  him  play  his  time  out.'* 

Changelings. — The  Devil  plagues  people  with  changelings 
and  killkropffs.  He  will  seize  a  maiden  in  the  water,  violate  her, 
and  keep  her  by  him  till  she  is  delivered  of  a  child.  He  will  then 
lay  this  imp  in  the  cradle  and  carry  off  the  true  child ;  but  such 
changelings,  they  say,  seldom  live  more  than  eighteen  or  nineteen 
years.  Eight  years  ago,  I,  Doctor  Martin  Luther,  saw  and  handled 
such  a  changelins^  at  Dessau.  He  was  twelve  years  old,  and  his 
countenance  and/appearance  were  the  same  as  those'  of  a  genuine 
child.  He  would  do  nothing  but  eat;  and  that  as  much  as  four 
threshers  or  peasants.  If  any  one  approached  him  he  would  weep ; 
aiid  if  anything  happened  amiss  in  the  house  he  would  laugh  with 
joy.  These  two  were  all  the  faculties  he  had.  I  told  the  Prince 
of  Anhalt  if  I  were  lord  here,  I  would  have  the  child  flung  into 
the  Moldau,  and  would  run  the  risk  of  homicide.  The  Prince 
would  not  follow  my  advice.  Then,  said  I,  prayers  should  be 
offered  in  ♦the  church  that  Grod  would  take  the  devil  away.  This 
was  done  every  day ;  the  brat  died  the  next  year,  and  there  was 
an  end  of  it.'' 

Luther's  method  of  dealing  with  all  those  annoyances,  that 
which  he  recommended  to  others  and  practised  himself,  could  not 
have  been  wiser  had  he  attributed  them  to  their  true  cause,  an 
overtasked  brain,  excited  nerves,  and  impaired  digestion.  The 
whole  college  of  physicians  could  have  given  no  better  prescription 
than  music,  cheerful  conversation,  avoidance  of  too  much  brood- 
ing solicitude,  and  trust  in  God.  "  The  devil  is  a  melancholy 
spirit,"  says  he,  "and  makes  people  melancholyi  He  cannot 
endure  joyfuliiess.  He,  therefore,  flies  as  far  as  possible  from 
music,  and  will  not  stay  where  one  sings,  especially  spiritual 
songs.     Thus  David  with  his  harp  calmed  the  anguish  of  Saul 

when  Satan  vexed  him." "  You  must  not  be 

too  much  alone,  for  you  are  too  weak  for  the  devil,  since  he  is 
stronger  than  a  thousand  worlds.  Our  Lord  himself  did  not  like 
to  be  alone,  as  is  said  in  the  sixteenth  chapter  of  John,  where  he 
comforted  himself  with  these  words.  The  Father  is  with  me." 

The  keenness  of  Luther's  attacks  on  the  papacy,  and  on  all 
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whom  he  looked  upon  as  having  perverted  the  gospel  truth,  has 
taught  us  to  regard  him  as  the  iron  man  of  the  old  poem,  who  passed 
through  the  world  upon  a  terrible  mission,  invincible  and  irresis- 
tible, to  be  feared  not  loved.     But  the  bonds  which  bound  him  to 
the  great  human  family  were  strong  in  proportion  to  the  strength 
of  the  passions  which  tended  to  drive  him  away.     So  that  his  being 
still  revolved  in  the  orbit  of  humanity.     To  know  him  aright,  we 
must  look   upon   him  not   only  as  braving  men  and  devils,  at 
Worms  and  Wartburg,  but  also  in  his  humble  home  at  Witten- 
berg, amid  his  grave  friends  and  laughing  children,  moralizing 
upon  all  natural  objects,  and  finding  in  all,  food  for  admiration  and 
reflection.     One  evening  he  saw  a  bird  sitting  upon  a  tree.     "  This 
little  bird,"  said  he,  "has  taken  his  evening  meal,  and  here  he 
will  sleep  in  safety.     He  troubles  himself  not ;  cares  not  for  the 
morrow  ^  just  as  David  speaks  of  the  man  who  dwelt  under  the 
shadow  of  the  Almighty.     He  sits  contentedly  upon  his  tw  g,  and 
lets  Grod  care  for  him."     .      .      .      .      .     .     "  Ah !  if  Adam's 

fall  had  not  marred  everything,  what  a  noble  and  beautiful  crea- 
ture man  would  have  been,  adorned  with  all  knowledge  and  wis- 
dom!    What  a  blessed  life  he.  would  have  lived,  without  any 
disease,  disquiet,  or  misfortune.     He  would  have  had  joy  in  all 
creatures,  and  every  change  and  alternation  would  have  been  a 
delight ;  and  would  finally  have  laid  aside  this  temporal  life,  and 
been  changed  without  tasting  of  death.     Yet  even  in  this  poor  life 
in  how  many  of  his  creatures  has  God  depictured  and  set  forth  the 
resurrection  of  the  dead.''     ....     "Pythagoras  says  that 

the  moving  of  the  constellations  produces  a  most  delightful  har- 
mony and  melody  ;  but  men  have  become  unmindful  of  it  by  con- 
tinual custom.  So  it  is  with  us.  We  have  beautiful  creatures  all 
around  us,  but  they  are  so  common  that  we  regard  them  not." 

"  It  is  wonderful  to  how  many  uses,  for  all  men 
throughout  the  wide  world,  the  Lord  God  has  adapted  wood. 
There  is  wood  for  burning  and  for  building,  for  tables  and  chairs, 
for  wheels  and  pails.  Wood  is  one  of  those  indispensable  things 
which  men  must  have." 

Of  Death. — "  We  ought  not  to  be  afraid  of  death,  since  we  have 
laid  fast  hold  of  the  Word  of  Life,  yea,  of  the  Lord  of  Life  himself, 

who  has  conquered  death  for  us." "It  is  before  God  a 

precious  and  noble  thing  to  die  for  the  name  and  cause  of  Christ. 
We  are  all  mortal,  and  must  die  for  the  sake  of  sin  ;  but  if  we  die 
for  Christ's  sake,  it  is  a  most  honorable  death.  We  thereby  ac- 
quire a  heavenly  heritage,  and  sell  our  lives  dearly  enough. 
When  Christianj  pray  for  a  long  life  and  for  tranquillity,  they  do 
it  not  for  their  own  sakes,  for  death  to  them  is  gain;   but  for  the 

sake  of  posterity  and  the  Church." "  The  fear  of  death, 

is  death.  He  who  has  got  the  fear  of  death  out  of  his  heart, 
neither  tastes  nor  feels  death  itself."  Some  one  asked  him  what 
the  taste  of  death  was.     He  answered,  ^  Ask  my  Kate  there,  if 
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she  felt  anything  when  she  was  all  but  dead.'  She  replied  : 
*  Herr  Doctor,  I  felt  nothing  at  all.'  He  rejoined,  *  Therefore  say 
I  that  the  fear  of  death  is  the  greatest  part  of  dying.  What,  and 
how  great  is  the  taste  of  death,  we  may  learn  from  Christ  in  the 
Garden,  when  he  exclaimed,  *My  soul  is  sorrowful,  even  unto 
death.'  Christ  died  in  the  Garden,  for  to  taste  of  death  is  to  die. 
But  what  do  you  think  of  the  words,  *  My  soul  is  sorrowful,  even 
unto  death  V  I  look  upon  them  as  the  weightiest  words  in  the 
whole  Bible,  ihough  that  was  a  great  cry  which  Jesus  uttered  upon 
the  cross,  '  My  father,  m^  father,  why  hast  thou  forsaken  me  ?' 
No  man  can  express  it  in  words.  No  angel  can  understand  it. 
The  blood  poured  through  the  gouts  of  sweat.  For  this  tasting  of 
death,  we  are  told,  a  creature  strengthened  the  Creator." 

That  touch  of  nature  which  **  makes  thi;  whole  world  kin,"  was 
nowhere  more  strikingly  manifested  than  in  Luther's  conduct  at  the 
death-bed  of  his  daughter.  She  died  at  the  age  of  fourteen.  While 
she  lay  sick  the  fatner  said,  **  She  is  very  dear  to  me ;  but,  dear 
Lord,  if  it  is  thy  will  to  take  her  hence,  I  shall  know  with  joy 
that  she  is  with  thee."  Approaching  her  as  she  lay  in  bed,  he 
said  to  her,  '  Magdalene,  my  little  daughter,'  thou  wouldst  gladly 
remain  with  thy  fdther  here,  and  thou  wouldst  also  gladly  go  to  thy 
father  there.'  Said  she,  *  Yes,  dear  father,  as  God  will.'  Then 
said  the  father,  *  Thou  dearest  little  daughter,  the  spirit  is  willing, 
but  the  flesh  is  weak  ;'  and  turning  away  he  added,  *  she  is  very 
dear  to  me.  If  the  flesh  is  so  strong,  what  must  the  spirit  be  r ' 
As  she  was  at  the  point  of  death,  the  father  fell  upon  his  knees  by 
her  bedside,  and  weeping  bitterly,  prayed  that  God  would  release 
her.  She  expired  in  his  arms.  At  the  grave  he  said,  "  I  have 
sent  a  saint  to  heaven  ;  yea,  a  living  saint."  When  he  saw  his 
wife  very  sorrowful,  weeping,  and  lamenting,  he  said  to  her, 
"Bethink  thyself,  my  dear  Kale,  where  she  has  gone.  It  is  well 
with  her.  But  flesh  will  quiver,  and  blood  will  flow.  Do  the  best 
thou  canst.  Children  do  not  dispute.  They  believe  what  they 
are  told.  All  with  them  is  sinnple.  They  die  without  pain  or 
anguish,  without  agony  of  body,  without  the  struggle  of  death, 
just  as  though  they  fell  asleep.' 

The  anguish  oi  grief  soon  wears  itself  out.  The  stem  realities 
of  life  pressed  too  hard  upon  the  great  Reformer  to  allow  him  long 
to  do  otherwise  than  rejoice  that  his  child  had  passed  away  from 
the  evil  to  come.  **  A  boy,"  said  he  afterwards,  "  can  take  care 
'of  himself  in  any  country,  if  he  will  but  work ;  but  a  poor  drl 
must  have  some  support.  A  boy  can  attend  the  schools  and  be- 
come a  great  man ;  not  so  the  poor  girls.  And  so  I  very  willingly 
give  up  this  my  daughter  to  the  Lord  God.  I  would,  as  far  as 
flesh  goes,  gladly  have  had  her  by  me  longer.  But  he  has  taken 
her  away,  and  I  thank  him."     And  afterwards,  "  If  my  daughter 

1  The  tenderness  and  pathos  of  the  original  is  unappro;!ch»b1e  in  a  tra  tislation- 
MagdalenKken,  mein  T6cMerhn,    *    *    *    *    *    Du  lieter  TtkkierUn. 
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Magdalene  could  be  brought  to  life,  and  could  bring  me  the  whole 
Turkish  empire,  I  would  not  take  iU    With  her  it  is  well ;  for 

<  blessed  are  the  dead  who  die  in  the  Lord/  Whoso  is  dead,  has 
the  surety  of  eternal  life*  I  would  that  I,  too,  and  all  my  children 
might  depart,  for  evil  times  are  coming.  There  is  no  more  help 
or  counsel  on  earth,  that  I  can  see,  save  the  judgment  day  ;  and  I 
do  hope  that  God  will  not  long  delay  it,  for  covetousness  and 
license  increase,  and  are  no  longer  even  a  scandal.  Princes  and 
rulers  can  no  longer  govern." 

Were  one  to  ask.  Was  Luther  a  happy  man,  we  would  answer, 
No.  He  had  a  hard  task  to  perform  on  earth,  and  was  too  sorely 
beset  with  trials  within  and  without,  to  be  happy,  in  any  ordinary 
sense  of  the  word.  But  be  did  more  than  achieve  happiness.  He 
fulfilled  the  task  laid  upon  him.  All  men,  as  Plato  said  of  old,  are 
placed  here  upon  a  military  post,  which  they  may  not  leave  with- 
out permission.  Luther  not  only  did  not  desert  his  post,  but  de- 
fended it  to  the  last,  with  heroic  endurance,  and  died  with  his 
armor  on.  He  did  not  even  have  a  foresight  of  the  stately  tree 
which  would  grow  up  from  the  feeble  shoots  which  he  planted. 
He  died  in  the  full  persuasion  that  the  last  days  were  at  hand,  and 
that  he  lived  in  the  midst  of  that  great  apostasy,  which  he  believed 
was  the  sure  precursor  of  the  final  judgment. 

God  sees  not  as  man  sees. — "  This  is  finely  shown  by  Adam. 
When  he  had   only  t\io  sons,  the  first-bom  was  called  Cain. 

<  That  which  is  made  the  head  of  the  house ;'  Adam  and  Eve 
thought  Cain  was  to  be  the  man  of  God,  the  blessed  seed  who  was 
to  bruise  the  serpent's  bead.  When  Eve  again  conceived,  she 
hoped  it  would  be  adaughter«  that  the  dear  son  might  have  a  wife. 
When  she  brought  forth  another  son,  she  called  him  Abel,  that  is, 
^  vanity,  nothingness,'  as  though  she  had  said,  ^  It  is  all  over  with 
my  hope  ;  I  have  been  deceived.'  This  is  an  image  of  the  world, 
and  of  the  church  of  God  ;  and  we  may  hence  see  how  it  is  always 
wont  to  turn  out.  Cain,  the  godless  scoundrel,  became  a  great 
lord  on  the  earth,  while  the  pious  Abel  was  his  servant  and  sub- 
ject. But  God  reversed  all  this,  for  Cain  was  rejected,  and  Abel 
accepted,  and  became  the  dear  child  of  God,  though  it  did  not 
seem  so,  but  the  contrary.  Ishmael,  too,  had  a  fine  name,  ^  whom 
God  heareth,'  while  Isaac  was  naught.  Esau  was  called  ^the 
doer,  the  man,'  as  though  he  would  do  everything ;  but  Jacob  was 
nothing  at  all.  Absalom  is  ^  the  father  of  peace.'  Such  a  show 
and  pretence  do  the  wicked  always  make  in  the  world.  But  they 
were,  in  truth  and  fact;  despisers,  mockers,  and  rebels.  We  can 
judge  and  decide  upon  these  matters  from  God's  Word ;  let  us 
therefore  prize  the  dear  Bible,  and  diligently  read  it." 

The  Decalogue — '^  The  Decalogue  is  a  doctrine  above  all  doc- 
trine. The  Apostles'  creed  is  of  worth  above  all  worth.  The 
Lord's  Prayer  is  a  prayer  above  all  prayers.  The  litany  is  a  joy 
above  all  joy." "  We  should  preach  and  insist  upon  the 
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affirmative,part  of  the  Decalogue :  Thou  shalt,  etc." **  The . 

first  table  is  of  small  account  in  the  world ;  the  second  stands  in 
5ome  little  estimation,  because  transgressors  are  now  and  then  pun- 
ished.'*  "  The  decalogue  is  the  logic  of  the  eospel ;  the 

gospel  the  rhetoric  of  the  decalogue.     Christ  has  ail  that  is  in 

Moses,  but  Moses  has  not  all  that  is  in  Christ." ^'  The  first 

commandment  imports  that  God  is  and  will  be  our  Ood.  This 
will  continue  of  force  throughout  all  eternity.  All  the  other  com- 
mandments will  come  to  an  end ;  for  in  the  future  life,  all  worship, 
and  polity,  and  regimen,  will  cease.  But  God  and  the  first  com- 
mandment will  remain  here,  there,  every  where,  and  for  evermore.'' 

**  We  can  see  that  Moses  was  a  good  doctor,  by  the  great 

care  with  which  he  lays  down  and  treats  of  the  first  commandment. 
Da.vid  is  a  gate,  a  door,  leading  out  of  Moses.  He  had  diligently 
studied  Moses,  and  so  became  a  great  poet  and  orator.  The 
Psalms  are  nothing  but  syllogisms  upon  the  first  commandment ; 
aS)  God  regards  the  poor ;  I  am  poor;  therefore  God  regards  me.'* 

*'  Sins  which  we  know  to  be  such,  are  against  the  second 

table,  and  men  often  turn  from  them  when  repentance  is  preached 
to  them.  Sins  which  we  do  not  know  to  be  such,  are  against  the 
first  table  ;  men  seldom  repent  of  these.  Saul  sinned  against  the 
first,  David  against  the  second  table.  Ah  !  dear  Lord,  let  me  rather 
ftill  into  sins  which  I  know  to  be  such,  as  murder,  theft,  adultery, 
than  into  those  which  I  do  not  consider  sins.  Our  Liord  God  hates 
nothing  more  sorely,  than  that  men  will  not  allow  that  they  have 
sinned,  as  we  see  in  the  case  of  Saul." 

Of  the  Works  of  God. — '*  God  is  a  perfect  master  of  all  trades. 
As  a  tailor,  he  makes  a  coat  for  the  deer,  which  he  may  wear  a  thou- 
sand years,  and  it  will  never  tear.  As  a  shoemaker,  he  makes  for 
him  shoes,  his  hoofs,  which  outlast  himself.     He  is  a  cook,  too, 

for  the  sun,  which  is  his  fire,  cooks  and  ripens  everything." 

*^  There  go  our  preachers,  the  beasts  of  the  field — ^the  milk-makers, 
the  butter-makers,  the  cheese-makers — who  preach  to  us  daily,  of 
faith  in  God,  of  trust  in  him  as  our  father,  that  he  will  care  for  us, 

and  provide  for  us." <^  God  has  made  enough  for  us  all, 

the  seas  are  our  cellar,  the  forests  our  chase,  the  earth  is  full  of 
silver  and  gold,  and  of  fruits  innumerable,  and  all  made  for  our 
sakes ;  the  earth  itself  is  our  corn-bin  and  store-chamber.'' 

Pre-requisitesfor  understanding  the  Bible. — "  No  one  oan  under- 
stand Virgil,  in  his  Bucolics,  unless  he  have  been  five  years  a  shep- 
herd. No  one  can  comprehend  Virgil  in  the  Georgics,  unless 
he  have  been  five  years  a  husbandman.  '  No  one,  I  think,  can 
fully  understand  Cicero,  in  his  Epistles,  unless  he  have  been 
twenty  years  conversant  with  great  affairs  of  state.  Let  no  one 
think  he  has  mastered  the  Holy  Scriptures,  unless  he  have  for  a 
hundred  jears  directed  the  affairs  of  the  Church  with  the  prophets, 
as  did  Elijah  and  Elisha,  John  the  Baptist,  Christ  and  his  apostles." 
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CRITICAL  NOTICES. 

1.  Eclectic  Moral  Philosophy,  prepared  for  Literary  InstUuii^ms  and  general  uu.  By 
Rey.  J.  R.  Boyd,  A.M.    Harper  and  Brothers,  pp.  424,  12ido. 

There  is  a  peculiarity  in  the  plan  of  this  work  which  struck  os  unfaYorahly,  until 
on  examination,  we  discoYered  the  great  skill  and  ability  with  which  its  obvious 
difficulties  were  not  only  obviated,  but  turned  to  a  good  account  The  compiler  has 
first  laid  out  the  comprehensive  frame- work  of  a  moral  system,  the  filling  up  of  which 
is  constituted  of  detached  passages  of  some  twenty  of  the  best  writers  on  morale,  so 
much  of  their  writings  only  being  used  as  bears  upon,  or  explains  the  dogma  undec 
consideration.  Thus,  on  the  topic  of  the  immutability  of  moral  distinctions,  his  argu-* 
ment  is  derived  from  Dewar ;  that  on  the  rule  of  moral  obligation,  from  Wardlaw: 
the  argument  on  the  ground  of  moral  obligation  from  Dr.  Dick,  Dr.  < Chalmers,  ana 
Dr.  Dewar;  and  in  the  argument  against  Expediency,  g^at  uso  is  made  of  Dymond. 
So  through  the  whole  work,  the  various  positions  are  explained,  argued,  or  illustrated, 
by  the  writings  of  standard  authors,  so  pared  and  trimmed  as  to  dove-tail  handsomely 
into  the  main  structure.  Of  course,  this  system  of  practical  eclecticism  is  not  carriM 
out  without  some  sacrifice  of  unity,  both  of  style  and  of  sentiment ;  but  the  surprise 
is  that  the  compiler  has  been  able  to  make  his  vast  piece  of  Mosaic  hold  together  so 
well,  and  to  present  a  surface  so  seemly  and  agreeable.  As  it  is,  it  is  a  TCBily  trust- 
worthy and  admirable  system  of  morals,  imbued  with  a  truly  Christian  spirit,  pur- 
suing its  end  with  a  method  and  aim  which  many  a  treatise  of  single  authorship 
fails  to  show.  The  moral  principles  of  the  system  we  are  not  disposed  to  discuss. 
It  will  sufficiently  characterize  them  for  the  purpose  of  such  a  notice  as  this,  to  say 
that,  in  the  main,  they  are  not  dissimilar  to  those  of  Dr.  Wayland's  well  known  work, 
whose  pupil  and  friend  the  compiler  confesses  himself  to  be.  The  work  has  an  ad- 
ditional advantage,  which  no  other  of  the  kind  can  possess,  of  suggesting  to  the  pupU 
the  works  and  authors  where  the  various  topics  are  more  extensively  treated.  It  is, 
in  fact,  an  excellent  guide-book  for  an  exploration  of  the  wide  and  tangled  field  of 
moral  science. 

9.  A  History  of  Rome^Jrom  the  Earliest  THvnes  to  the  Death  of  Commodus,  A.D.  193. 
By  Dr.  Lbonhard  Schmitz,  F.  R.  S.  E.    Harper  and  Brothers,  pp.  568,  12mo. 

This  is  designed  as  a  popular  history  of  the  Roman  empire ;  and  ha.s  its  chief  re- 
commendation in  its  adoption  of  the  principles  and  views  of  Niebuhr.  We  believe 
it  is  the  first  attempt  at  a  popular  Romcn  history,  since  the  German  Hercules  purged 
the  Augean  stables  of  fiction,  legend,  and  nonsense,  of  which  our  former  notions  of 
the  origin  of  that  nation  were  mainly  composed.  Dr.  Schmitz  was  a  fViend  and  dis- 
ciple of  Niebuhr,  and  in  constructing  his  history,  has  carried  Niebuhr's  historical 
Pyrrhonism  quite  far  enough ;  but  it  is  certainly  time  that  oar  manual  histories  of 
Rome  should  begin  to  c'ontbrm  to  the  aspects  of  that  history  as  understood  by  the 
learned.  The  careful,  earnest  fidelity  of  the  author,  bis  great  learning  and  compre- 
hensive views,  and  especially,  the  true  classic  spirit  with  which  his  mind  and  heart 
are  imbued,  giYe  so  great  a  literary  superioi  iiy  to  the  work,  that  we  cannot  doubt 
it  will  become  the  text-book  on  the  subject,  wherever  it  is  known. 

3.  History  ^iXe  Reformatimof  the  Sixteenth  Century.  By  J.  H.  Merle  D'Aubignc, 
D.D.  Translated  by  H.  White,  B.A.  The  translation  carefully  revised  by  Dr, 
D'Aubigni,    4  xols,,  I3mo.    American  Tract  Society. 

The  religious  world  ar<»  pretty  generally  aware  that  the  American  Tract  Society 
issued  some  two  years  since,  an  edition  of  this  great  work  as  it  was  then  publishea, 
with  a  few  erasures  of  what  were  supposed  to  be  sectarian  or  denominational  re- 
marks of  the  author,  in  order  to  adapt  it  to  the  catholic  principles  on  which  the 
Society  is  based.    The  omissioDs  were,  however,  thought  by  some  to  be  too  important 
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to  be  allowed,  and  at  the  suggestion  of  its  friends,  the  Society  applied  to  the  author 
to  prepare  an  edition  with  special  reference  to  their  wants,  if  it  could  be  done  consis- 
tently with  his  views  of  historic  integrity,  and  fidelity  to  the  truth.  After  some  delay, 
the  present  work  is  issued  as  the  result  of  the  author's  compliance  with  this  request 
It  appears  divested  of  all  remarks  or  allusions  of  a  character  that  can  give  offence  to 
the  various  evangelical  denominations  co-operating  together  in  the  Society,  and  y^ 
containing  ever3rthing  the  author  deemed  desirable  to  the  historical  narrative,  or  the 
reflections  and  truths  he  wished  to  inculcate  along  with  it.  The  author  has  prepared 
a  preface  .for  this  edition,  which  is  excellent  in  its  way,  and  has  taken  the  responsi- 
bility of  all  the  alterations  made  from  the  original  copy.  The  publication  of  a  work 
like  this,  by  a  Society  whose  agencies  and  channels  reach  all  sections  of  the  land,  and 
overstep  the  bounds  of  almost  every  sect  or  society,  is  to, be  deemed  a  most  auspicious 
and  important  event.  Beyond  all  other  instrumentalities,  this  Society  has  the  means 
of  circulating  the  book,  and  its  engaging,  precious  truths,  in  inst  those  places,  and 
among  that  portion  of  our  population,  where  they  are  most  needed.  The  book  is  per- 
ha])s  the  best  antidote  to  Romanism  that  exists  in  the  language,  except  the  Bible :  and 
while  it  is  important  that  the  older  and  more  enlightened  communities  should  be 
Quickened  by  its  spirited  narratives,  and  instructed  by  its  lessons,  it  is  incalculably 
more  important  that  it  should  be  scattered  broadcast  over  the  West,  and  through  those 
Tinprotected  regions,  where  the  enemy  is  pouring  in  like  a  flood,  to  And  a  territory  all 
ready  and  ripe  for  his  influence.  We  should  be  glad  to  know  that  the  means  are  had 
for  placing  the  work  in  every  family  in  the  land. 

4.  Paley's  Natural  Theology,  with  Selections  from  the  Illustrative  Notes,  and  the  Supple- 
mentary  Dissertations  of  Sir  Charles  iBell  and  Ijord  Brougham.  Edited  by  Elisha 
Bartlett,  M.  D.,  trtU  numerous  wood  cuts.    Harper  &  Brothers.    3  vols.  l2mo. 

We  have  here  the  original  text  of  Paley  untouched,  and  a  variety  of  interesting 
illustrations,  comments,  and  arguments,  derived  from  these  eminent  annotators  of 
Paley,  placed  in  the  body  of  the  work,  but  disUnguished  from  it  by  brackets.  It  is 
also  prefaced  by  a  brief,  but  well-written  life  of  the  author.  These  annotations  axe 
valuable,  not  only  for  their  intriosic  instruciiveness,  and  as  ingenious  illustrations  o£ 
great  truths,  but,  especially,  as  supplying  those  deficiencies  in  the  scope  of  Pa  ley's 
argument  which  have  alwa3rs  been  felt,  and  at  the  present  day,  peculiarly  detract 
from  the  usefulness  of  his  work.  The  work  itself,  as  now  expanded  and  fortified, 
though  less  valuable  than  an  original  argument  covering  the  above  field,  is  by  lar  the 
best  popular  presentation  of  the  truths  of  Natural  Theology  that  our  language  con- 
tains. The  exquisite  concinnity  of  Paley's  style,  and  the  clearness  and  fierce  of  his 
leasoning,  have  never  been  surpassed. 

5.  T7te  Church  MemAer^s  Manual  of  Ecclesiastical  Principles^  Docirime^and  Discipline. 
By  William  Cbowell,  with  an  Introductory  Essay,  by  Henry  J.  Ripley,  D.D^ 
Professor  *ai  the  Newton  Theological  InstUvMon,  Boston ;  Gould,  Kendall  &  Lin- 
coln,   pp.  276,  12mo. 

Our  design  is  simply  to  describe,  not  to  analyse  or  argue  with,  the  present  woric 
It  is  a  defence  of  the  ecclesiastical  polity  and  doctrinal  tenets  of  ^e  Baptist  denomi- 
nation, as  they  are  entertained  in  the  Northern  Churches.  The  pure  Congregational 
church  theory,  hyper- Calvinistic  theology,  and  the  Baptist  views  of  the  ordinances, 
are  the  bookis  main  positions ;  and  these  are  defended  with  a  vigor  and  clearness  of 
argument  that  reflect  great  credit  upon  the  learning  and  tact  of  the  author.  There 
is  an  air  of  practical  good  sense,  and  a  spirit  of  candor  and  good  feeling  towards 
other  denominations,  which  give  the  book  additional  value,  and  will,  imdoubtedly, 
enhance  its  usefulness. 

6.  Harpenf  Edition  of  the  Pictorial  History  of  En^and,* 

Since  our  last  issue,  ten  or  twelve  parts  of  this  serial  edition  have  been  pub- 
lished. The  work  more  than  realizes  the  promise  its  first  numbers  gave  of  value 
and  interest.  Differing  in  its  plan  from  the  nistories  of  the  old  model,  and  embracing 
in  its  sketches,  the  annals  of  the  nation's  progress  in  industry,  wealth,  commerce,  and 
the  useful  arts,  as  well  as  a  more  minute  and  genial  account  of  the  people,  it  does 
not  supersede,  but  supplies  the  deficiencies  of,  the  other  histories,  and  presents  aspects 
of  the  subject  which  have  the  freshness  of  novelty,  and  the  importance  of  troth.    The 
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illnstrations,  finely  exeented  on  wood,  are  a  pleasing  and  nsefnl  feature  of  the  work, 
often  answering  a  better  purpose  than  pages  of  description,  and  giving  to  the  narra- 
tive that  life-like  aspect  which  is  history's  highest  charm.  The  numb^i  as  they  are 
issued,  are  elegantly  bound  in  large  volumes. 

7.  General  Hisiory  of  the  Christian  Religion  a?id  Church ;  from  the  German  of  Dr. 
Augustus  Neander.  By  Joseph  Torrey,  Professor  in  the  University  of  Ver- 
moni.     Vol.  L    Boston :  Crocker  &  Brewster,    pp.  740, 8vo. 

The  public  was  led,  years  ago,  to  expect  a  translation  of  Neander's  great  work  by 
Professor  Torrey,  the  long  delay  of  which  U  now  explained.  After  the  comple- 
tion of  Professor  Torrey's  translation,  Neander  published  a  second  edition  of  his  first 
two  volumes,  containing  so  many  alterations  and  improvements,  that  the  translator 
bravelv  resolved  to  recast  the  whole,  and  present  an  English  version  of  the  work  as 
Neanoer  left  it.  The  delay  is  amply  paid  for,  and  we  trust  the  fidelity  of  the  worthy 
translator  will  also  meet  with  due  appreciation.  To  say  that  it  is  incomparably  the 
best  version  of  Neander  that  exists  in  the  language,  by  no  means  describes  the  merits 
of  the  work.  It  is  a  singularly  accurate  and  beautiful  transfusion  of  the  very 
thoughts  of  the  great  author  into  our  own  vernacular,  so  clearly  and  perspicuously 
that  the  reader  scarcely  remembers  that  he  is  a  German,  or  tliat  this  flowing,  easy 
English^  is  extracted  from  the  tough  periods  of  one  of  the  most  intensely  idiomatic 
writers  m  (Jermany.  We  cannot  doubt  that  it  will  supersede  all  the  versions,  and 
become  identified  with  the  work  itself  in  its  English  history. 

Of  Neander's  work  itself,  the  pages  of  the  Repository  have  so  often  and  so 
minutely  spoken,  that  its  extraordinary  merits  must  be  too  well  known  to  need  a  new 
description.  It  comes  nearer  to  a  true  ideal  of  a  histoiy  than  any  work  we  know  oC 
It  is  not  a  cold  record  of  ill-understood  events,  occurring  at  a  vast  distance ;  but  the 
fresh,  glowing  narrative  as  of  an  eye-witness.  The  author  has  thrown  himself  so 
completely  into  the  times  and  scenes  he  depicts,  and  so  thoroughly  mastered  the  men, 
the  manners,  the  doctrines,  and  the  events  of  his  annals,  that  ne  portrays  them  with 
the  distinctness  and  finish  of  a  contemporaneous  sketch.  And  when  it  is  remembered 
what  those  events  were,  which  compose  the  history  of  the  Church, — the  doctrines 
developed,  the  heresies  broached,  and  the  abstruse  discussions  in  which  the  progress 
of  theology  consists;  it  will  readily  occur,  how  extraordinary  must  be  the  learning 
which  has  thoroughly  mastered,  and  the  skill  which  has  adequately  described  them  alL 
Without  thinking  it  fanldess,  we  regard  it  a  matter  of  congratulation  that  so  erudite  and 
complete  a  work  has  been  brought  to  the  access  of  American  scholais  and  clergymen, 
in  so  excellent  a  manner. 

8.  T%e  lAfe  of  Wedey;  and  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  Methodism.  By  Robert  Sou- 
THEY,  Esq.,  LL.D.  With  Notes  In/ the  late  S.  T.  Coleridge,  and  Remarks,  with 
Life  and  Character  of  Wesley,  by  Alexander  Knox,  Esq.,  by  Rev.  Charles  C. 
SouTHEY.  Second  American  Edition,  with  notes,  ^c,  by  Rev.  Daniel  Curry,  A.M. 
2  vols.  I2mo.    Harper  U  Brothers. 

The  appendages  of  this  work  add  not  a  little  to  its  value.  As  it  originally  came 
from  the  authors  hands,  it  was  one  of  the  finest  pieces  of  biography  in  the  language, 
however  unjust  in  some  of  its  statements,  and  partial  in  its  views.  It  is  evident  that 
the  great  elements  of  Wesley's  character,  which  really  made  him  a  hero,  were  keenly 
appreciated  by  the  poet ;  and  they  are  described  with  that  singular  felicity  of  style  and 
enthusiasm  of  feeling  which  rendered  Southey  one  of  the  finest  prose- writers  of  the  age. 
Coleridge's  notes  were  written  without  a  thought  of  publication,  and  are,  therefore, 
the  frank  out-pourings  c^  his  fine  mind  as  excited  by  the  glow  of  the  narrative,  or 
the  contemplation  of  its  subject  That  they  are  acute,  sagacious,  learned,  and  admi- 
rable, is  only  to  say  that  they  are  Coleridge's.  The  estimate  of  Wesley  by  Knox, 
the  friend  and  correspondent  of  Bishop  Jebb,  is  remarkably  candid,  considering  the 
theological  differences  of  the  two.  Mr.  Curry  has  added  a  review  of  Southey's  per- 
formance by  Dr.  Watson,  and  some  judicious  notes  of  his  own.  The  whole  medley 
makes  an  unusually  interesting  and  valuable  work,  which  the  lovers  of  fine  writing, 
and  the  admirers  of  noble  traits,  and  of  lofty  Christian  character  will  unite  in  ap- 
proving. 
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9.  Exercises  in  Bebrew  Orammar^  and  SsUxUons  fivm  tke  Greek  Scriptwts  to  be  trams- 
laied  into  Hebrew,  WUk  Notes,  4^  By  H.  B.  Hackett,  Profasor  in  the  New- 
ton Theological  Seminary,    Andover :  Allen,  Morrill  &  Ward  well. 

An  admirable  idea  is  realized  in  this  little  woric,— the  use  in  the  study  of  the  He- 
brew, of  those  exercises  in  writing  and  translating,  which  are  now  so  generally 
adopted  in  the  study  of  all  other  languages.  The  praxis  is  so  constructed  as  to  in- 
troduce the  difficult  business  of  writing  Hebrew  in  a  gradual  and  easy  manner,  and  ac- 
companied with  such  grammatical  and  lexico^phical  references,  as  to  impart  a  know- 
ledge of  the  structure,  idioms,  and  genius  ol  the  language  more  thorougnly  than  we 
should  suppose  to  be  possible  in  any  other  method.  The  first  lessons  are  in  pointingi 
the  whole  philosophy  of  which  is  perspicuously  illustrated,  and  rendered  fkmiliar. 
It  then  proceeds  to  writing  Hebrew  sentences,  in  doing  which  all  the  grammatical  prin- 
ciples mvolved  are  clearly  exhibited.  We  should  think  it  of  inestimable  yalue  for 
a  thorough  mastery  of  this  language.  There  are  traces  throughout  of  the  finest  and 
most  accurate  scholarship,  and  a  practical  acquaintance  with  the  business  of  teach- 
ing, which  will  render  the  work  useful  for  the  purposes  it  aims  au 

10.  History  of  the  Conquest  of  Peru,  with  a  Pretiminary  View  of  the  Civilization 
of  the  Ineas.    By  William  H.  PkescOtt.    3  vols.,  8vo.    Harper  6c  Brothers. 

A  new  product  of  Mr.  Prescott's  pen  is  an  even^  in  our  literary  history,  in  which 
none  will  fail  to  take  an  interest  His  fame  has  become  identifi^  with  the  liierary 
reputation  of  this  country,  and  the  unquestionably  great  success  whieh  he  obtains 
is  a  matter  of  honest  pride  with  his  coantry  men.  In  some  of  die  higher  characteris- 
tics of  the  historian,  ne  has  no  living  superior;  and  his  works,  as  they  are  succes- 
sively produced,  are  not  only  seized  with  the  avidity  of  a  deep  present  interest,  bat 
are  placed  at  once  in  the  select  rank  of  standard  historical  compositions.  It  is, 
therefore,  a  pleasing  duty  to  announce  the  issue  of  another  work,  which  will  not 
detract  at  all  from  the  fame  which  his  previous  efibrts  have  won. 

The  present  work  is  a  counterpart  of  the  History  of  the  Mexican  Conquest-— 
another  stage  of  the  san^e  stirring  and  romantic  career — and  possessing  all  the  ele- 
ments of  interest,  excitement,  and  wonder,  which  invest  that  work  with  so  un- 
wonted a  charm.  The  Incas,  previous  to  their  destruction  by  the  Spaniards,  pre- 
sented a  civilization  as  elaborate  and  wonderful  as  the  Aztecs  f  and  the  Conquest, 
though  not  so  dificult  and  protracted,  brought  out  a  bravery  and  a  brilliancy  of  exploit 
quite  as  striking.  These  exciting  scenes,  as  well  as  the  whole  gorgeous  historjr  of 
Spanish  conquest,  Mr.  Prescott  portrays  with  a  minuteness  and  accuracy  of  know- 
ledge, a  graphic  power,  and  a  true  philosophical  spirit,  which  are  rarely  exhibited, 
and  impart  an  inexpressible  charm  and  value,  we  have  only  need  to  say  to  the 
readers  of  the  Mexican  history,  that  the  present  is  a  picture  equally  strange  and 
moving,  and  wrought  with  the  same  masterly  skill,  to  suggest  the  highest  induce- 
ment for  its  perusal.  The  mechanical  execution  is  greatly  to  be  commended,  as 
well  as  the  moderate  price  at  which  the  publishers  afiord  a  work  which  might  rea- 
sonably be  held  at  a  much  higher  rate. 
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ARTICLE  I. 

CHRISTIANITY  THE  END  AND  UNITY  OF  ALL 

SCIENCES  AND  PURSUIT^ 

By  Ray.  Wk.  Adaim,  D.D.,  Putor  of  the  C«ntral  Fretbyteriip  Churehi  New*Totlu 

What  is  that  which  constitutes  the  law  of  relationsbip  and 
sympathy  between  men  of  all  occupations  and  opinions  ?  Theo- 
logians^ of  different  schools ;  physicians,  of  rival  systems ; 
politicians, of  antagonistic  parties;  metaphysicians,  of  different 
philosophies;  men  of  books,  devoted  to  theories;  practicai  men, 
bringing  science  into  the  service  of  agriculture,  navigation,  *nd 
the  mechanic  arts, — what  is  that  which  gives  unity  to  pursuits 
so  various  and  complicated  1 

Our  first  and  superficial  thought  might  be,  that  there  is  no 
relationship  at  all  between  employments  sq  multUbrmj- that 
they  are  heterogeneous  and  antagonistic,  like  the  different 
agents  in  a  chemical  laboratory,  with  no  possibility  of  reducing 
them  to  a  simple  basis,  where  all  would  coalesce  and  combine  in 
one  homogeneous  compound 

Are  we  ready  to  admit  thit?  Educated  to  trace  alt  truths 
and  things  to  ultimate  principles,  are  we  diffused  to  believe  tl^it 
human  life  is  without  any  law  of  order,  any  relationship  of 
parts,  any  unity  of  design  f  Is  the  Sciefice  of  Law  an  Independ- 
ent and  unrelated  pursuit^  jealous  of  all  partnerships?  £3  the 
Hecdinff  Art  a  separate  pursuit,  disc(mnected  from  a  common 
object,  Tike  an  amputated  limb  from  the  body?  Does  Theology 
belong  only  to  men  who  dress  in  blackj  preach  sermons  on  Sun* 

NO.  4  1 
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days,  and  who  are  sent  for  to  do  their  ghostly  office  over  the 
dying  and  the  dead  ?  Is  Natural  Philosophy  like  an  insulated 
jar?  and  £r6ofo^  itself  a  boulder  on  the  world's  surface?  and 
History  a  congeries  of  discordant  events  ?  and  Astronomy  a  kme 
and  leuy  science,  with  no  attractions  to  a  common  system?  and 
Ethnology^  the  amusement  of  an  antiquary's  closet?  Poetry^  is 
it  a  solo  strain  in  life's  performance ;  and  Art^  is  it  a  selfish 
and  solitary  workman  who  has  set  up  for  himself?  Such  an 
imagination  occasions  intellectual  confusion  and  pain.  ''The 
intuition  of  unity,"  says  Lord  Bacon,  in  one  of  those  pregnant 
aphorisms  which  are  characteristic  of  his  mind,  **  is  the  end  of  all 
philosophy."  Mythology  represented  the  Muses  and  the  Graces 
as  grouped  and  embracing ;  and  there  is  a  principle  in  our  natures 
which  is  painfully  disappointed,  if  it  succeed  not  in  discovering 
that  ultimate  object  which  gives  unity  to  all  sciences  and 
pursuits. 

It  is  very  obvious  that  the  divers  occupations  of  men  are  not, 
all  of  them,  related  directly  and  immediately ;  but  mediately, 
like  the  branches  of  a  tree,  to  each  other,  through  the  parent 
stock.  What  is  the  trunk  from  which  all  the  distributions  of 
truth  proceed,  and  in  which  all  unite?  There  is  no  inquiry 
which  belongs  more  legitimately  to  every  scholar  than  this. 

The  different  professions  and  pursuits  of  men  may  be  com- 
pared to  the  maps  of  different  continents,  countries,  states,  coun- 
ties, cities  and  towns,  each  more  or  less  extended  and  minute ; 
a  small  space  being  projected,  it  may  be,  on  a  large  scale ;  yet 
all  of  them  having  a  place  and  relation  to  each  other  on  a  map  of 
the  world,  or  the  surface  of  a  revolving  globe.  A  strange  kind 
of  geography  is  that  which  conceives  of  the  British  isle  as  a  world 
by  Itself,  and  North  America  as  another  and  independent  crea- 
tion, without  being  capable  of  comprehending  how  all  parts  and 
places  belong  to  one  and  the  same  ball.  There  is  a  knowledge  of 
p&rticular  sciences  which  is  perfect  and  minute,  like  the  pocket 
map  of  a  traveller,  directing  a'  stranger  through  all  the 
streets  and  squares  of  s^city;  so  there  is  a  knowledge  of  the 
mutual  relations  of  all  departments  of  knowledge,  resenibling 
the  combination  of  all  parts  and  places  into  one  globe ;  the  for- 
mation of  what  Bacon  calls  a  mundus  intellectualis.  Lex- 
icographers define  the  word  ''  system "  to  mean  an  assemblage 
of  truths,  so  related  and  adjusted  to  one  another  as  to  create  a 
series  of  mutual  dependencies.  Many  attempts  have  been  made 
to  classify  and  compact  together  all  Uie  various  departments  of 
knowledge  into  one  simple  system,  most  of  which  have  been 
signal  failures,  because  of  the  omission  or  misplacement  of  x>ne 
all-comprehensive  subject. 

We  cannot  now  refier  to  a  more  notable  mistake  of  this  sort, 
than  the  one  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  celebrated  treatise  of 
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Lord  Bacon  himself  De  Augmentis.    Treating  of  the  commu* 
nity  and  unity  of  aciences,  he  records  the  folloiinng  passage : 

'<In  pldloflophy,  the- contemplations  of  man  do  either  penetrate  unto  God,  or  are 
oircumferred^  to  nature,  or  are  reflected  or  reverted  upon  himself.  Out  of  which 
several  inquirlet  there  do  arise  three  knowledges:  divine  philosophy,  natural 
philosophy  and  human  philosophy,  or  humanity.  For  all  things  are  marked  and 
■lampea  with  this  triple  character  of  the  power  of  Ood,  the  difference  of  nature, 
and  the  use  of  man.  But  because  the  distributions  and  partitions  of  knowledge 
are  not  like  several  lines  that  meet  in  one  angle,  and  so  touch  but  in  a  point; 
but  are  like  branches  of  a  tree,  that  meet  in  a  stem,  which  hath  a  dimension  and 
(quantity  of  entireness  and  continuance,  before  it  come  to  discontinue  and  break 
itself  into  arms  and  boughs ;  therefore  it  is  good,  before  we  enter  into  the  former 
distribution,  to  erect  ana  constitute  one  universal  science  by  the  name  of  Philoso- 
phia  prima,  primitive  or  summary  philosophy,  as  the  main  and  common  way, 
before  we  come  where  the  ways  part  and  divide  themsehres."* 

Here  now,  we  exclaim,  is  the  very  thing  which  the  human 
mind  desiderates — the  generalization  of  all  knowledge  into  one 
universal  science.  But -upon  proceeding  to  ascertain  the 
import  of  this  felicitous  passage,  we  are  Kt  first  egregiously 
disappointed,  then  surprised,  and  last  of  all  irrepressibly 
amused,  to  discover  that  the  great  father  of  English  philosophy 
intended  nothing  more  nor  less  by  this  grave  nomenclature  of 
Philosophia  prima^  than  the  many  analogies  which  the  reason 
descries  or  the  fancy  invents,  between  the  several  sciences, 
and  which  he  promotes  from  the  rank  of  mere  similitudes  to  the 
dignity  of  universal  truths, — "the  same  footsteps  of  Nature 
treading  or  printing  upon  several  subjects  or  matters.  <<  An  infec- 
ious  disease,"  for  example,  "is  not  so  hkely  to  be  communicated 
when  at  its  height,  as  in  its  early  progress ;  and  the  example 
of  very  abandoned  men  injures  public  morality  less  than  me 
example  of  men  in  whom  vice  has  not  yet  extinguished  all  good 
qualities."  Behold  the  connexion  which  subsists  between 
medicine  and  morals ! 

The  pyramid  rising  from  a  broad  base  to  a  vertex,  is  one 
of  the  simplest  forms  of  matter  ]  so  the  organizations  of  society, 
says  a  great  English  Statesman,  are  designed  to  terminate. in 
the  apex  of  a  crown.  Behold  the  nexus  between  geometry  and 
government!  The  life  of  man  passes  through  infancy,  man- 
hood, and  decrepitude.  Therefore,  said  the  politicians  on  whom 
Edmund  Burke  was  commenting,  all  states  are,  and  must  be, 
subject  to  the  same  vicissitudes.  How  intimate  the  relations 
between  physiology  and  politics  !  A  quaint  old  preacher  dis- 
coursing from  the  words,  T%m  Worm  Jacob,  among  other  por- 
tentous discoveries,  deduces  the  doctrine  of  a  limited  atonement, 
it  being  true,  he  says,  that  a  worm  always  bores  a  hole  of  the 

♦  Vol.  i.  p.  193. 
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exact  dimensions  of  his  own  body,  neither  more  nor  leas.    Behold 
the  identity  between  nature  and  revelation. 

These  are  indeed  "sermons  from  stones  and  trees,"  but  they 
are,  we  apprehend,  good  illustrations  of  what  Lord  Bacon,  by  one 
of  the  most  astonishing  and  incomprehensible  freaks  and  follies  of 
the  wise,  intended  by  his  Philosophia  Prima  ;  of  which  we  have 
only  to  say,  that  if  it  be  well  founded  and  worthy  of  its  name, 
the  first  and  only  principle  in  man  which  needs  to  be  educated, 
is  his  imagination;  the  only  true  induction  is  the  power  of 
detecting  analogies  between  things  which  appear  to  have  nothing 
in  common;   metaphors  are   the  only  logic;   wit  is   the  true 

Shilosophy;  the  author  of  Hudibras,  beyond  all  account,  better 
eserves  the  name  of  philosopher  than  his  immortal  name- 
sake, the  Bishop  of  Durham ;  and  the  only  production  of  the 
nineteenth  century  which  can  claim  anything  like  universal 
science,  is  the  prodigious  punning  of  Mr.  Thomas  Hood. 

Discarding  the  guidance  of  the  fancy,  we  revert  to  our  original 
inquiry — What  is  it  which  gives  unity  to  all  sciences  and  pursuits? 
The  necessities  of  our  being,  and  the  wise  appointments 
of  Providence  subjecting  us  to  a  great  variety  of  occupations, 
we  expect  to  discern  their  unity  in  some  ultimate  object  which 
they  were  designed  to  promote.  But  are  we  capable  of  dis- 
cerning an  ultimate  purpose,  towards  which  all  the  arrange- 
ments of  life  are  tending]  "The  inquiry  is  useless,"  say 
some.  *'It  is  presumptuous,"  say  others.  "It  is  positively 
hurtful,"  say  others;  "for  it  interferes  with  the  free  investiga- 
tions of  nature."  The  ancient  Epicureans  discarded  from 
their  philosophy,  most  consistently,  the  whole  doctrine  of  final 
causes;  but  a  Christian  scholar,  we  hold,  cannot  prosecute 
any  science  or  any  pursuit  aright,  unless  he  prosecute  it  to  an 
ultimate  use  and  end.  The  geologist,  carefully  observing  the 
phenomena  of  natural  agencies,  finds  that  their  action  results  in 
the  formation  of  strata  of  rock  and  coal,  and  the  deposition 
of  soils.  When  his  theory  is  authenticated,  is  it  not  a  pertinent 
question  for  him  to  propose,^And  for  what  was  the  earth  made 
at  all  ?  The  eye  of  Harvey  was  arrested  by  the  beautiful  play 
of  the  valves  of  the  veins ;  and  the  inquiry  which  spontaneously 
arose  to  his  mind  was,  "  what  use  were  they  designed  to  sub- 
serve." The  conviction  that  now  prevails  among  |3iysiologists, 
that  all  the  arrangements  of  the  animal  frame  were  formed  for 
some  purpose,  is  so  strong,  that  it  is  a  guide  in  all  discoveries 
and  speculations.  The  anatomist,  when  dissecting  the  eye, 
observing  the  combination  of  lenses  and  nerves  which  compose 
the  organ  itself— the  socket  in  which  it  moves— the  mucus  which 
makes  it  easy— the  ligature  which  ties  it  in — the  lid  which 
screens  it  from  harm — the  limpid  tear  which  prevents  the 
roughness  of  firiction,  cannot  doubt  that  it   is  an  instrument 
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designed  to  paint  within  the  images  of  objects  without.  He  will 
demonstrate  to  your  satisfaction  that  the  external  configuration 
and  position,  the  internal  spiral  tubes,  cells  and  tympanum  of  the 
ear,  are  all  intended  to  form  an  organ  for  catching  the  vibrations 
of  sound,  and  transmitting  them  to  the  mysterious  lodger  within. 
He  will  show  you  what  a  variety  of  bones,  muscles,  tendons, 
hinges,  and  sockets,  enter  into  that  most  wonderful  machine, 
the  human  hand;  and  in  like  manner,  he  investigates  and 
discloses  the  uses  of  all  the  various  organs  of  the  human  body. 

Now  the  inteUectual  philosopher  begins  to  observe  the  beauti- 
ful adaptations  of  the  being  within  to  the  world  without:  the 
skilful,  yet  simple  arrangement  of  instincts,  appetites,  affec- 
tions, which  belong  to  the  human  mind.  At  leneth  we  are  brought 
to  perceive  the  symmetry  and  completeness  of  our  physical  and 
mental  constitution,  and  man  stands  before  us  the  admirable  and 
august  master-work  of  Infinite  Skill.  But  has  science  now 
reached  its  limit?  Has  it  arrived  at  the  ultimate  know- 
ledge where  it  is  compelled  to  stop?  It  has  discovered 
the  uses  of  bones,  and  nerves,  and  instincts,  to  form  a  living 
man.  Can  we  stop  at  this  point,  without  asking,  FOR  WHAT 
WAS  MAN  HIMSELF  MADE?  If  there  be  a  part  of  the 
human  frame,  like  the  vermiform  appendix^  the  use  of  which 
has  hitherto  eluded  all  inquiry,  it  is  still  taken  for  granted 
that  some  use  it  has,  and  physiology  will  not  cease  from  its 
observations  till  that  use  be  discovered ;  and  shall  we,  as  stu- 
dents, propose  no  inquiry  concerning  the  ultimate  purpose  of  man 
himself?  The  question,  "What  is  the  chief  end  of  man?"  does 
not  belong  to  a  Church  catechism  any  more  than  to  a  system  of 
physiology,  politics,  and  to  every  other  science  and  pursuit.  It 
IS  neither  presumptuous  nor  useless,  to  pursue  this  mquiry,  for 
it  involves  the  highest  of  all  sciences ;  it  is  the  last  link  in  the 
chain  of  sciences,  or  the  staple  from  which  they  all  hang  in 
mutual  dependence.  This  is  the  true  phihsophia  prima — the 
primitive  and  summary  knowledge,  in  which  all  the  partitions 
and  distributions  of  truth  unite ;  and  notwithstanding  the  theory 
of  Descartes,  that  the  ends  of  such  a  being  as  God,  in  creating 
man,  must  be  so  high  and  inscrutable,  that  it  is  presumptuous  in 
us  to  attempt  the  solution,  reason  and  revelation  unite  to  teach 
that  some  knowledge  of  God^s  designs  is  essential  to  the  forma- 
tion of  our  own. 

Chemistry  discerns  the  affinity  between  diamond  and  charcoal, 
by  reducing  each  to  their  simple  elements;  and  if  we  would  dis- 
cover the  great  object  of  man's  existence,  we  must  first  by  a 
process  of  analysis  inquire  for  the  simplest  rudiment  of  his  na- 
ture. We  observe  his  animal  wants,  and  the  whole  world  busy 
in  supplying  them.  The  herds,  and  flocks,  and  insects,  in  all 
climes  of  the  earth,  from  Thibet  to  Brazil^  furnish  skins,  fleeces 
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and  fibres  for  the  materials  of  his  clothing;  the  watet-coirrscs, 
and  steam,  thtt  most  prodigious  of  all  genii,  are  busy  in  spinning 
the  pliant  fabric ;  the  finger  of  God  puts  all  the  processes  of 
nature  in  motion,  evoking  heat  and  moisture  to  ripen  his  food  j 
the  waters  of  the  sea  are' ploughed  by  the  keels  which  transport 
products  for  his  subsistence ;  cabinets  and  congresses  consult  and 
legislate  for  the  interchange  of  those  commodities  which  feed  and 
clothe  the  species  :  but  can  we  believe,  after  ally  that  man  was 
designed  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  clothes-horse,  or  a  machine 
for  grinding  food  7  We  pass  beyond  all  the  animal  instincts  and 
appetites,  assured  that  these  must  be  means  subservient  to  an 
end.  Natural  affections  has  man,  such  as  are  necessary  to 
social  organizations ;  and  political  science  comes  in,  at  this  point, 
with  all  its  claims,  laws,  and  relations.  But  we  stop  not  yet ; 
for  obvious  enough  it  is,  that  all  social  and  political  associations 
are  means  designed  for  man,  and  not  an  end  for  which  man  ier 
designed.  The  higher  properties  of  the  human  intellect,  the 
play  of  fancy,  memory,  reason,  next  come  into  view ;  but  in 
neither  da  we  find  the  ultimate  purpose  of  man ;  for  the  question 
is  not  impertinent,  Why  does  man  learn,  reason,  remember? 
Exalted  as  is  the  reason  of  man,  it  is  itself  subordinate  to  a 
simpler  principle — the  moral  affections.  No  analysis  can  detect 
in  man  anything  simpler  or  higher  than  these.  The  pleasure 
which  flows  from  what  is  right,  and  good,  and  true,  is  an  end 
unto  itself.  The  joy  of  goodness  is  the  ultimate  purpose  of  life ; 
ultimate,  we  say,  for  this  brings  us  to  God,  the  source  and  end 
of  all  things.  The  circle  is  the  most  perfect  of  all  forms ;  and 
that  which  begins  with  God,  to  God  must  return.  The  highest 
happiness  of  man,  as  found  in  a  moral  resemblance  to  God,  is 
the  chief  ultimcUe  end  of  man^s  being  ;  for  the  communication 
of  such  a  bliss  is  the  glory  of  our  Maker.  "  The  emanation  of 
his  own  infinite  fulness,"  says  President  Edwards,  "was  the 
ultimate  end  of  God  in  creation." 

Admit  that  we  could  not  reach  this  final  cause  of  our  being, 
uninstructed  by  revelation.  We  stand  not  on  the  same  grouna 
with  Epicurus,  and  his  poetical  commentator,  Lucretius;  and 
why  should  we  be  jealous  of  the  light  of  revelation,  and  refuse 
the  guide  which  God  has  sent  from  the  skies  ?  Why  should  we 
seek  to  circumnavigate  the  globe  of  truth,  as  Satan,  according  to 
Milton's  conception,  sailed  round  the  earth,  contriving  always  to 
keep  in  darkness,  ^^ cautious  of  day T^  Religion  is  a  science; 
Christianity  is  an  historical  fact  in  this  world  of  ours ;  and  a 
Christian  scholar,  in  this  portion  of  time,  cannot  divest  himself 
of  the  teachings  of  revelation,  any  more  than  the  oak  of  cen- 
turies can  rid  itself  of  any  of  its  successive  layers.  The  science 
which  contents  itself  with  observing  the  external  phenomena  of 
nature,  is  a  superficial  thing  at  the  best.    To  educate  a  man 
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without  any  reference  to  those  moral  di^sitions  which  are  the 
ultimate  purpose  of  his  creation,  is,lika  leading  him  around  a 
magnificent  temple,  teaching  him  to  measure  the  area  it  covers, 
to  tell  the  chemistry  of  its  materials,  to  discover  the  natural  his- 
tory of  its  stones,  to  learn  the  names,  and  times,  and  succession 
of  its  architects,  to  admire  the  grandeur  of  iis  facade,  the  propor- 
tion and  Phidian  skill  of  its  pillars ;  but  never  once  to  inform 
him  of  the  high  uses  to  which  it  is  consecrated,  never  to  intro- 
duce him  within  its  walls,  to  breathe  the  sweet  odors  of  incense, 
to  bend  in  worship  at  its  altars,  to  behold  the  Shekinah  of  its 
sanctuary,  or  join  in  the  hallelujahs  which  resound  through  its 
glorious  arches. 

Joy,  fulness  of  joy,  says  Mr.  Taylor,  must  be  the  end  of 
that  creation  which  has  goodness  for  its  author.  We  learn  to 
look  upon  pleasure  with  suspicion ;  or  frown  upon  it  as  an  enemy, 
only  because  the  world  (and  our  hearts  with  it)  have  eone 
astray  from  the  road  of  genuine  felicity.  Yet  may  we  read  be- 
neath this  very  perversion,  the  native  tendency,  or  original 
purpose  of  our  conformation.  It  is  not  that  man  was  not  made 
for  pleasure,  but  he  was  made  for  another  sort  than  he  now  ac- 
tually chooses.  The  guilty  or  frivolous  pleasures  of  mankind 
are  only  an  iU  sense  put  upon  the  language  of  nature.  Let  the 
joy  we  seek  be  of  celestial  quality,  and  we  have  discovered  the 
true  and  ultimate  purpose  of  existence  ;  and  the  promotion  of 
the  highest  happiness  of  num  is  the  grand  object  which  alone 
gives  unity  and  end  to  all  the  various  avocations  of  men.* 

The  mundus  inieUectualis,  then,  which  we  would  frame  for 
ourselves,  may  be  represented,  (to  use  a  diagram^  by  a  series  o( 
concentric  circles,  forming  one  solid  sphere.  The  outer  peri- 
phery represents  the  providential  government  of  God.  A  world 
there  must  be,  as  the  theatre  of  action,  before  that  action  begins. 
Men  must  exist  before  they  act :  and  the  world  must  have  its 
laws,  and  man  a  nature  of  his  own.  But  the  natural  was  de- 
signed to  be  auxiliary  to  the  moral ;  and  this  forms  the  second 
or  inner  circle.  But  the  moral  has  a  specific  form  of  adminis- 
tration, which  is  the  mediatorial ;  and  this  is  the  innermost  circle 
of  all,  with  the  CROSS  OF  CHRIST  for  the  common  centre  of 
the  whole.  The  natural  for  the  moral ;  the  moral  for  the  medi- 
atorial Christianity  is  no  episode  in  the  long  drama  of  human 
life ;  but  programme,  progress,  catastrophe.  Pregnant  words 
are  those  of  the  "  philosophic  apostle "  to  the  Gentiles,  ^  all 
things  were  made  by  Christ,  and  for  Christ."  And  when  he 
determined  to  know  nothing  but  Christ  crucified,  be  assured  he 
meant  something  more  than  faith  in  a  bare  religious  proposition; 
it  was  the  discovery  of  an  acute   and  comprehensive  mind, 
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"strengthened  with  might  by  the  Spirit,"  to  discern  how  all 
knowledge  was  included  and  related  to  the  ^tme  eternal 
$theme  inmolving  cM^ 

The  cross  of  Christ  is  not  a  bare  theological  thesis  for  the  lec- 
ture-room and  the  pulpit;  it  is  not  a  mere  historical  incident  to 
touch  the  sensibiHties  of  genius,  to  be  rehearsed  by  the  tragic 
muse,  and  painted  by  the  brush  of  Guido  and  Rubens.  It 
is  the  one  fact  which  is  central  to  all  other  facts ;  the  one  know- 
ledge which  is  ultimate  to  all  other  departments  of  knowledge. 
We  announce  it  not  merely  as  the  Sabbath-day  religion  of  the 
pulpit ;  but  as  a  great  intellectual  truth  for  all  scholars,  that  the 
true  philosophia  prima  is  the  knowledge  of  Christ ;  that  the  only 
object  which  gives  relationship,  harmony,  unity,  connection,  to 
all  this  world's  affairs,  is  the  grand  purpose  of  God  to  diffuse  a 
stable  and  substantial  happiness  over  the  world,  through  the  all- 
pervading  beneficence  of  Christianity,  as  the  central  power;  and 
consequently,  that  our  true  interest  and  duty,  in  all  the  variety  of 
OUT  pursuits,  is  to  devote  ourselves  to  the  service  of  our  race,  and 
seek  to  make  the  world  better. 

It  was  a  beautiful  conception  of  ancient  mythology,  which 
represented  the  Muse  of  History  as  the  daughter  of  Jove ;  and  it 
is  the  sober  conviction  of  a  better  wisdom,  that  all  the  history  of 
this  world  is  but  the  gradual  development  of  Christianity,  from 
a  germ  to  its  present  power  and  promise,  under  the  control  of 
that  Supreme  Presiding  Spirit,  with  whom  a  thousand  years  are 
but  as  one  day,  and  one  day  as  a  thousand  years.  It  does 
violence  to  reason  to  believe,  that  all  the  events  of  time  have 
been  discordant  and  incoherent,  as  the  leaves  which  the  Sybil 
scattered  to  the  winds.  The  most  philosophical  conception  of  his- 
tory that  was  ever  formed,  is  that  partially  executed  in  the  History 
of  Redemption  by  President  Edwards,  who,  starting  at  the  point 
where  the  traditions  of  pagan  mythology  and  the  veritable  history 
of  rtvelation  agree,  in  the  original  innocence  of  man,  in  a  golden 
day  when  heaven  and  earth  were  blended,  proceeds  to  develop, 
first  in  the  form  of  a  promise,  then  in  type,  then  in  fact,  the  one 
great  plan  of  God  to  redeem  a  ruined  race,  and  restore  them  to  a 
more  than  pristine  blessedness.  We  hold  to  this  one  plan  and 
purpose  of  history,  even  when  we  confess  ourselves  altogether 
mcapable  of  discerning  the  import  and  relevancy  of  particular 
events;  nor  should  our  limited  understandings  be  ambitious  of 
any  such  omniscience.  All  parts  of  the  world  are  related  to  on^ 
another ;  but  we  should  not  expect  to  find  Cock-lane  in  London, 
or  Byram  river,  on  a  six-inch  globe ;  and  there  is  a  general 
knowledge  we  may  obtain  of  the  great  design  of  God's  provi- 
dence, which  is  entirely  independent  of  the  interpretation  of  each 
and  every  subordinate  part.  Rivers  have  their  eddies  and  back- 
water, but  the  direction  of  the  main  current  is  obvious  and  intel- 
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ligible.  The  surface  of  the  sea,  when  the  tide  is  rising,  is  broken 
up  into  a  snccessimi  of  wttves,  and  these  are  in  constant  motion, 
advancing  and  receding.  One  glance  of  the  eye  might  cause 
us  to  doubt,  any  advance ;  but  look  for  an  hour,  and  you  will 
see,  in  all  this  flux  and  reflux,  that  the  whole  body  of  tb«  ocean 
is  in  progress,  covering  up  the  flats,  sea-grass  and  rocks, 
which  were  before  open  to  the  sun.  There  is  unity  in  history. 
There  is  progress  in  history.  Innumerable  are  those  conjuntfions 
of  things  and  times,  which  show  the  presidency  of  one  mind,  in 
reference  to  one  purpose ;  and  however  labyrinthine  this  scene  of 
life  may  appear  to  groping  and  eyeless  infidelity,  the  one  convic* 
tion  which  is  continually  strengthening  in  the  mind  of  every 
student  who  holds  that  clue  which  faith  has  put  into  his  hand,  is, 
that  Christianity  is  not  a  by-play  in  the  world,  but  the  one  pur- 
pose on  which  time  waits,  to  which  Providence  ministers,  and 
all  things  promote. 

Should  it  be  objected  to  this  view  of  things,  that  the  practical 
power  and  extension  of  Christianity  have  been  by  no  means  m 
great  and  rapid  as  this  doctrine  would  lead  us  to  expect,  we 
would  reply,  that  we  are  speaking  of  ultimate  purposes,  and  not 
of  actual  results ;  that  the  author  of  Christianity  has  not  chosen 
to  apply  its  benefits  by  instantaneous  omnipotence,  but -placed  it^ 
like  leaven,  in  the  world,  to  work  its  own  way,  leaving  men  to 
arrive  at  the  most  important  convictions,  by  the  processes  of  their 
own  observations  and  experience.  The  God  of  nature  does  not 
inform  the  world,  by  an  immediate  and  universal  revelation,  of 
all  those  arts,  inventions,  and  remedies,  which  subserve  the 
health,  knowledge,  and  comfort  of  man.  Tliese  are  to  be 
discovered  by  careful  obiervation ;  airf,  when  discovered,  diffu- 
sed abroad  by  human  agencies.  Experience  is  one  of  the  teach- 
ers employed  by  Providence  in  this  great  school  of  man's  educa- 
tion ;  and  though  Christianity,  with  its  benim  temlencies  and 
blessings,  be  the  ultimate  purpose  of  the  wand,  yet  men  are  to 
learn  the  value  of  it,  not  by  voices  from  the  eky,  not  by  compul- 
sory processes  which  render  mistakes  impossible ;  but  in  good 
part,  by  the  slow  results  of  time  and  events,  discovering  the  fu- 
tility of  all  other  expedients.  So  that  the  long  delays  and  hin- 
drances of  Christianity  have  not  been  time  and  strength  entirely 
lost,  but  preparations  for  better  results,  as  the  frosts  of  winter 
prepare  the  ground  for  future  harvests.  Mistakes  and  disap- 
pointments are  not  the  same  thing  in  morals  as  recession ;  for  the 
clouds  which  the  mariner  mistakes  for  land,  still  lead  him  on 
where  land  is  sure  to  be  found;  and  digging  for  tabled  treasures 
/  of  gold,  stirs  the  roots  of  the  vines  and  trees,  aod  secures  a  larger 
measure  of  fruit 

If  the  Christian  system  be  the  one  great  end  and  object  of  aU 
things,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  in  this  system,  there  is  a  place  for 
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every  science,  every  axt,  and  evCTy  pursuit  The  natural  and 
providential,  though  not  the  ultimate  end,  are  nevertheless 
auxiliary  to  that  end,  and  necessary  to  it,  and  so  are  invested 
with  high  importance  and  dignity.  AU  which  relates  to  the 
phenomena  of  nature ;  the  physical  constitution  of  man ;  the 
adaptation  of  external  things  to  his  nature;  whatever  promotes 
his  health,  comfort,  and  general  good ;  all  which  subserves  his 
elevation,  convenience  and  happiness,  as  a  part  of  a  social 
qrstem ;  the  beautiful  sisterhood  of  the  arts ;  the  whole  science 
of  government;  the  advancement  of  knowledge,  and  whatever 
else  is  related  to  the  civilization  and  progress  of  .the  world — all 
stand  immediately  and  indissolubly  connected,  botii  as  means  and 
results,  with  that  great  purpose  which  Christianity  proposes  as 
the  one  end  and  object  of  all  things.  These  are  objects  worthy  of 
onr  study,  worthy  of  pursuit,  important  and  dignified,  because, 
in  the  constitution  of  things,  they  are  essential  to  the  frame- 
work of  that  system  in  which  Christianity  is  to  display  her 
highest  results;  while  Christianity,  the  great  central  power  of  life, 
invariably  acts  modt  direcdy  and  auspiciously,  on  the  physical, 
political  and  intellectual  nature  of  man. 

There  is  a  distinction  generally  made  between  what  is  religious, 
and  what  is  secular.  This  is  well  enough  in  common  parlance, 
for  purposes  of  convenience,  as  we  divide  and  subdivide  the 
ocean  into  seas,  bays,  and  inlets.  But  in  mpre  exact  speech, 
no  such  distinction  exits.  The  ocean  is  one  and  the  same ;  and 
all  things  in  this  world,  are  religious.  There  is  religion  in  com- 
merce, in  steam-boats,  and  steano^presses,  since  they  help  the  pro- 
gress of  Christianity.  There  is  religion  in  politics,  in  constitu- 
tions, declarations  of  independence,  and  charters  since  these 
affect  ihe  freedom  of  religion.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are 
polities  in  theology ;  whole  systems  of  government,  jurispru- 
dence, commerce,  art,  and  enterprise,  included  in  justification 
by  faith;  the  simple  fact  being,  that  all  parts  are  mutually 
attracted  to  each  other  in  a  common  system^  Truth  belongs  to  a 
system;  it  is  not  a  detached  and  isolated  thing  at  all.  The  most 
inert  forms  of  matter  even  have  their  mutual  attractions  and 
repulsion.  Science  has  demonstrated  this  perfect  dependence  of 
parts,  to  Aat  degree,  that  your  foot  cannot  press  a  spiculum  of 
snow,  without  imparting  a  shock  to  its  neighbor,  and  this  to 
others  stilLi  till  extended  acres  and  continents  have  felt  the  con-, 
cussion ;  and  religion  instructs  us,  that  you  cannot  elevate  the 
character  of  man  in  the  most  essential  part  of  his  being,  without 
thereby  improving  every  other  part  of  his  nature.  Throw  a 
crystal  into  many  chemical  substances  when  in  a  state  of  solu- 
tion, and  the  whole  mass  will  conform  to  the  model.  Christi- 
aikity  is  a  law  of  love,  and  when  deposited  in  the  heart  of 
society,  all  the  laws  and  institutions  of^  society  gradually  and 
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necessarily  confoim  to  it  Tho  science  and  practice  of  Taw,  wha 
different  a  thing  it  is  in  the  presence  of  Cl^ristianity,  and  in  the 
presence  of  Paganism.  In  the  one,  a  benign  power  looking  at 
the  general  good ;  in  the  other,  a  corrupt  power  founded  in  the 
supremacy  of  self.  The  transcript  of  the  codes  of  heathea 
nations,  by  Sir  Wm.  Jones,  shows  conchisirely,  that  these  laws 
have  no  reference  to  the  general  good  of  society;  the  law  of  love 
not  being  found  in  any  heathen  code,  from  Confucius  to  the 
present  time.  The  same  is  true  of  the  healing  art,  in  the  presence 
or  the  absence  of  Christianity.  What  is  the  art  of  meaicine  im 
India,  but  a  feat  of  jugglery  to  awe  ignorant  creduUty  ?  It  is 
Christianity,  which,  conferring  such  importanee  on  man,  sets  a 
before  unknown  value  on  the  life  and  health  of  the  bodyj 
and  all  the  asylums  and  hospitals,  and  beneficence  of  medicine^ 
are  the  offspring  of  the  Christian  religion. 

Three  hundred  years  ago,  upon  the  beautiful  banks  of  bake 
Leman,  there  lived  a  man  whose  pale  and  emaciated  face^ 
betrayed  a  life  purely  intellectual,  who  is  known  in  history  as  the 
Theologian  of  the  Protestant  Reformation.  Let  him  be.  Shnt 
him  up  in  his  Alpine  home.  What  has  the  world  to  do  with  him  ? 
If  not  a  monk  by  name,  what  is  he  better  in  fact,  delving  there 
in  his  old  Hebrew  and  Greek  books,  proclaiming  his  theological 
theses,  and  insisting  on  theological  distinctions,  fit  only  for  the 
sbhool  men.  The  world  nothing  to  do  with  him !  Yes,  let 
him  be.  Let  him  study.  Let  him  work.  That  translucent 
Lake,  on  which  he  lives,  is  not  stagnant;  but  throug:h  the 
midst  of  it  runs  the  "arrowy  Rhone,"  bearing  fertility  to 
the  vineyards  of  the  South.  That  theology  is  no  inert  and 
recluse  thing;  and  the  life  of  that  Genevan  Reformer,  judge 
him  as  you  may,  is  destined  to  exert  a  power  above  Aat  of 
any  other  man  upon  the  intellect,  liberty,  and  progress  of  the 
i^orld.  Thither  repair  for  shelter  the  Marian  exiles  of  England^ 
and  there  they  find  those  great  religious  principles,  which  they 
bring  back  to  plant  deep  in  their  native  soil ;  and  of  which  eves 
Hume,  was  compelled,  in  spite  of  his  teeth,  to  grumble  out  his  ap^ 
probation  as  the  great  parent  of  English  liberty.  '^  What  poem  has 
It  written" — That  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith?  Undoubtedly 
die  best  epic  the  world  ever  saw ;  the  greatest  thing  England  ever 
did.  English  Puritanism  was  there.  The  revolution  of  1688  was 
there.  The  Mayflower  was  there.  American  independence  was 
there.  Thither  resorts  also,  John  Knox,  that  peerless  son  of 
Scotland;  and  through  him  life  appears  in  the  North.  '^Scotdi 
literature  and  thought,  Scotch  industry,  James  Watt,  David 
Hume*  Walter  Scott,  Robert  Bums.  I  find,"  says  Mr.  Carlyle, 
^'Knox  and  the  Reformation  acting  in  the  heart's  core  of  every 
one  of  these  persons  and  phenomena."  All  forms  of  thought,^ 
enterprise,  life,  progress,  were  enfolded  as  mighty  forests,  in  a 
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single  germ,  in  that  living  truth  of  justification  by  faith,  which 
John  Calvin  announced  and  resuscitated ;  and  he  who  suffera 
himself  to  talk  of  this  as  a  dead  dogtta,  and  of  the  theologian,  as 
a  living  dead  man,  shows  that  he  knows  nothing  of  the  origin, 
history  and  progress,  of  modem  civilization.  Said  we  not  truly, 
tfiat  politics,  whole  systems  of  human  goi^tttments,  liberty^  and 
All  else  which  ennobles  and  blesses  man  as  the  creature  of  time,  an 
embodied  in  the  central  truth  of  Christianity  ?  Indeed,  we  should 
like  to  dwell  on  this  topic,  and  show  how  large  a  part  of  the 
world,  at  this  very  hour,  are  unconsciously  indebted  to  the  silent 
power  of  that  doctrine  many  affect  to  despise,  for  allthe  inteU 
lectual  life  and  freedom  which  they  possess.* 

^  It  la  in  season  to  rebnke  the  intolerance  which  wmdd  limit  the  praise  of  Cal- 
▼in  to  a  single  sect.  They  who  have  no  admiration  but  for  wealth  and  rank,  caa 
never  admire  the  Genevan  Reformer ;  for,  though  he  possessed  the  richest  miiMl 
of  his  a^e,  he  noTer  emerged  from  tlie  limits  of  fitigal  poverty.  The  rest  of  oi 
may  be  allowed  to  reverence  his  virtoes,  and  regret  his  errors.  He  lived  in  adaj 
when  nations  were  shaken  to  their  centre  by  the  excitement  of  the  ReformatioD, 
when  the  fields  of  Holland  and  France  were  wet  with  the  carnage  of  persecution; 
when  vindictive  monarchs,  on  the  one  side»  threatened  all  Protestaats  with  oat- 
lawry  and  death ;  ind  the  Vatican,  on  the  other,  sent  forth  its  anathemas  and  ill 
cry  for  blood-  In  that  day,  it  is  too^rae,  the  influence  of  an  ancient,  long-estab- 
lished, hardly  disputed  error ;  the  constant  danger  of  his  position  *  the  intensest 
desire  to  secure  union  among  the  antagonists  of  popery ;  the  engrossing  conscioos- 
ness  that  his -struggle  was  for  the  emancipation  of  tne  Christian  world,  induced  tbe 
great  Reformer  to  defend  the  use  of  the  sword  for  the  extirpation  of  error.  Re- 
probating and  lamenting  his  adhesion  to  the  cruel  doctrine  which  all  Christendom 
nad  for  centuries  implicitly  received,  we  may,  as  republicans,  remember  thatCalnn 
was  not  only  the  founder  of  a  sect,  bat  foremost  amone  the  most  efficient  of  modem 
republican  legislators.  More  truly  benevolent  to  the  human  race  than  Solon,moie 
self-den^in^  tnan  Lycnrgus,  the  genius  of  Calvin  infused  enduring  elements  into 
the  institutions  of  Greneva,  and  made  it,  for  the  modem  world,  the  impregnaUs 
fortress  of  popular  liberty,  the  fertile  seed-plot  of  democracy. 

Again,  we  boast  of  our  common  schools ;  Calvin  was  the  father  of  popular  edu- 
cation, the  inventor  of  the  system  of  free  schools. 

Again,  we  are  proud  of  the  free  States  that  fringe  the  Atlantic.  The  Pilgrimi 
of  Plymouth  were  Calvinists ;  the  best  influence  in  South  Carolina,  came  from  the 
Calvists  in  France.  William  Penn  was  the  disciple  of  Huguenots ;  the  ships  from 
Holland,  that  first  brought  colonists  to  Manhattan,  were  filled  with  Calvinists. 
He  that  vrill  not  honor  the  memory f  and  respect  the  influence  of  CeUvin,  knovt  but  littk 
of  the  origin  of  American  liberty^ 

Or  do  personal  considerations  chiefly  win  applause  ?  Then  no  one  merits  our 
sympathy  and  our  admiration  more  than  Calvin.  The  young  exile  from  France, 
who  achieved  an  immortality  of  fame  before  he  was  twenty-eight  years  of  age,  now 
boldly  reasoning  with  the  king  of  France  for  religious  liberty ;  now  venturing  as 
tbe  apostle  of  truth,  to  carry  the  i^ew  doctrines  into  the  heart  of  Italy;  and  now 
hardly  escaping  from  the  fury  of  papal  persecution :  the  purest  writer,  the  keenest 
dialectician  of  nis  age ;  pushing  free  inquiry  only  as  the  means  of  arriving  at  fixed 
principles.  The  light  of  his  genius  scattered  the  mask  of  darkness,  which  super- 
stition had  held,  for  centuries,  before  the  brow  of  religion.  His  probity  was  un- 
questioned, his  morals  spotless.  His  only  happiness  consisted  in  **  the  task  of 
glory,  and  of  good ;"  for  sorrow  found  its  way  into  all  his  private  relations.  He 
was  an  exile  f^om  his  place  of  birth.  As  a  husband,  he  was  doomed  to  mourn  the 
premature  loss  of  his  wife ;  as  a  father,  he  felt  the  bitter  pangs  of  burying  his  onlj 
child.  Alone  in  the  world,  alone  in  a  strange  land  .he  went  forward  in  his  career  with 
serene  resignation  and  inflexible  firmness ;  no  love  of  ease  turned  him  aside  fiom 
his  vigils ;  no  fear  of  danger  relaxed  the  nerre  of  his  eloquence;  no  bodily  infina- 
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While  Christianity  elerts  so  powerful  an  influence  on  the 
secular  affairs  of  man,  it  does  by  no  means  refuse  to  acknowl- 
edge its  own  relations  ta  secular  occupations,  inventions  and 
discoveries.  In  the  city  of  Strasburg,  on  the  eastern  frontier  of 
France,  there  stands  in  the  principal  square,  a  large  bronze 
statue  of  Guttenberg,  the  inventor  of  the  art  of  printing  with 
IDovable  types.  It  is  a  full  length  figure  of  that  fortunate  indi- 
vidual, with  a  printing  press  at  his  side,  and  an  open  scroll  in 
his  hand^  with  this  inscription :  And  there  was  light  Upon  the 
several  sides  of  the  high  pedestal  on  which  the  emgy  stands,  are 
ftmr  tableaux  in  b»s  relief,  designed  to  represent  the  effect  of  the 
art  of  printing  on  the  general  progress  of  the  world.  In  one, 
«tand  the  names  of  the  most  distinguished  scholars,  philosophers, 
and  poets  of  all  times ;  in  another,  the  names  of  those  who  have 
-been  most  eminent  for  their  acheivements  in  the  cause  of  human 
freedom:  conspicuous  i^ong  which,  is  an  allusion  to  our  Decla- 
ration <rf  Independence,  with  the  names  of  Washington,  Frank- 
^lin,  Hancock,  and  Adams.  On  the  third  side,  is  a  representation 
of  philanthropy  knocking  off  the  fetters  of  the  slave,  and  instruct- 
ing the  tawny  children  of  oppression  in  useful  knowledge;  and 
on  the  fourth,  is  Christianity,  surrounded  by  the. representatives 
of  all  nations,  and  tribes^  and  people,  receiving  from  her  hand, 
in  their  own  tongue,  the  word  of  Eternal  Truth.  Christianity ! 
Heaven-born  Christianity !  Divine  philosophy ;  look  down  with 
indifference  or  disdain  on  that  bearded  man,  at  work  with  tools 
in  his  shop,  away  on  the  Rhine!  Affect  to  overlook  and  under- 
value him  as  a  mechanic?  A  mechanic!  why,  out  of  those  bars 
of  wood  and  pounds  of  metal,  and  ounces  of  ink,  he  is  construct- 
ing a  machine  to  make  the  nations  think.  The  inventive  thought 
and  manual  skill  of  that  workman  of  tools,  convert  him  into  a 
peater  preacher  than  was  Paul,  or  Ambrose,  or  Augustine.  He 
IS  constructing  wings  for  Christianity  herself,  which  shall  bear 
her  with  the  music  of  her  silver  trumpet,  to  all  the  abodes  of 
men.  The  secular  is  transmuted  into  the  religious;  for  the 
press  gives  power  and  progress  to  religion,  and  Christianity 
rewards  with  grateful  smiles  all  art  which  aids  her  advancement 

Near  the  city  of  Genoa,  there  stands  a  cottage  which  claims 
the  distinction  of  being  the  birth  place  of  Christopher  Columbus, 
over  the  door  of  which  is  this  inscription : — 

Unut  efat  Mundus :  duo  tint,  ait  iste :  fuere. 

"There  was  one  world;  there  may  be  two,  said  he;  there 

itieg  checked  the  incredible  activity  of  bis  mind ;  and  so  be  continued,  year  after 
year,  solitary  and  feeble,  yet  toiling  for  humanity ;  till  after  a  life  of  glory,  be  be- 
queathed to  nis  personal  heirs  a  fortune*  in  books  and  furniture,  stocks  and  money, 
not  exceeding  two  hundred  dollars,  and  to  the  world,  a  pure  reformatum,  a  repub^ 
Ueam  tpirii  m  religion,  with  the  kindred  prindpies  if  rqmbUean  liberty, — Gsorox 
Bahcboft. 
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were."  That  one  thought  of  the  Genoese  sailor  does  not  stand 
by  itself,  a  matter  of  mere  secular  geography,  or  maritkne  ad- 
venture, or  commercial  enterprise.  If  Christianity  herself  did 
not  inspire  the  thought,  (for  eyidence  is  not  wanting,  that  reli- 
^ous  enthusiasm  had  much  to  do  with  the  discovery  of  a  new 
field  for  religious  propagation^^)  the  Author  of  Christian- 
ity, the  God  of  History  reveals,  in  his  august  providence, 
the  presidency  of  one  mind,  the  progress  of  one  plsm,  in  the 
wonderful  conjunctions  of  the  adventurer's  voyage,  and  all 
the  past  and  prospective  history  of  the  Christian  Church. 
What  would  have  been  the  condition  <»f  the  world,  had  this 
continent  been  discovered  and  possessed  centuries  before  it  was  % 
Had  Grecian  argosies  passed  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  and  planted 
on  this  Western  Hemisphere  the  irradicable  seeds  of  Pagan  my- 
thology? Or  had  Saracen  enterprise, -at  the  time  when  Saracens 
were  the  only  men  alive,  spread  the  masculime  superstition  of 
Asia,  with  the  mosque  and  the  crescent,  on  all  our  shores  and 
hills ;  or  had  Norman  chivalry,  reaching  already  the  snows  of 
Muscovy,  and  the  sunny  waters  of  Antioch,  hung  its  castles  on 
all  our  cliffs,  and  spread  its  semi-barbarism  over  this  vast  conti- 
nent ?  So  it  was  not  to  be.  The  mystery  of  the  ocean  stretched 
itself  out,  as  a  barrier  to  progress ;  these  rivers  ran  silently  to  the 
sea ;  these  spacious  harbors  waited  in  solitude,  for  a  future  com- 
merce ;  these  prairies  and  savannas  stretched  in  silent  and  solitary 
beauty,  under  the  eye  of  God,^  reserved  for  a  ooming  population. 
Meanwhile,  the  wars  of  opinion  were  surging  and  raging  in  the  Old 
World ;  great  principles  had  been  smelted  out  by  the  fires  and  fur- 
naces of  affliction;  History  had  reached  its  right  revolution ;  the 
time  at  lengdi  had  come ;  the  world  was  ready ;  the  men  were  pre- 
pared ;  when  the  veil  of  the  sea  was  lifted  up,  a  second  ark  was 
seen  floating  on  the  astonished  waters ;  and  Christianity,  pent  up, 
imprisoned,  fainting,  persecuted,  found  a  strange  path  prepared 
for  herself  through  the  sea,  in  which  to  flee,  with  the  stars  in 
her  hand,  to  plant  her  institutions  on  a  virgin  soil,  unfdd  a 
new  page  of 'history,  and  develop  an  unknown  power  for  the 
reformation  of  all  that  was  superannuated  aad  eflSete  in  re- 
mote and  ancient  continents. 

So  it  is  that  all  things  act  and  re^^act,  the  religious  on  the  secu- 
lar, and  the  secular  on  the  religious ;  and  we  come  to  see  that 
those  things  which  pass  under  different  names,  are  in  fact,  but 
related  parts  of  one  system.  While  Christianity  reveals  her  own 
presence  and  power  by  all  the  arts,  enterprise,  and  freedom, 
by  all  the  various  sciences  and  pursuits  which  spring  up  in  her 
path,  like  verdure  after  the  rain,  all  the  politics,  commerce, 

*  The  manoscripts  of  Columbus,  presoryed  With  religioua  care  in  the  mnsaiiotf 
of  Europe,  bear  tnis  g ignature : 

Xto  FERENS,  S.  A.  S.,  1.  e.  Semis  Altissimi  Salratoris. 
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jurisprudence,  and  enterprise  of  the  worid,  are  designed  to 
aid  the  promotion,  development  and  triumph  of  Christianity. 
By  this  relation,  every  study,  every  pursuit,  everything,  if  it  be 
a  true  thing — ^if  it  be  not  true  it  is  "nothing"  at  all — becomes  in- 
vested with  a  mysterious  importance.  No  man  can  tell  the  effects 
which  will  follow  the  smallest  fact  which  science  discovers,  or 
art  performs.  Natural  philosophy  and  theology  might  seem  to 
have  nothing  in  common,  to  be  of  all  things  remote.  But  the 
one  in  her  appropriate  work,  discovers  a  power  by  which  a  litde 
piece  of  steel  is  made  to  vibrate  on  the  face  of  a  dial — all  which 
you  might  imagine  was  a  toy  for  a  child.  A  little  thing  to  be 
sure,  which  science  has  picked  up  by  the  way ;  but  it  is  no 
small  thing  at  all.  It  is  a  great  reUgious  power ;  it  circumnavi^ 
sates  the  great  globe;  discovers  new  continents;  reestablishes 
Christianity;  advances  the  Church ;  brightens  all  the  prospects 
of  the  world.  Sit  and  think,  thou  student  of  nature!  The 
world  counts  your  thinking  dreamy  idleness,  as  thou  dost  watch 
at  the  fire-side,  the4>ubbling  steam,  and  wonder  what  processes 
and  powers  are  at  work  in  that  stupendous  engine,  a  tea-kettle. 
At  last  thou  hast  hit  it.  Once  out,  you  will  never  get  the  mighty 
r  jnii  under.the  cover  oi  that  stnall  prison  again.  You  have  sub- 
sidized a  power  whidh,  by  the  stroke  of  a  piston,  will  diffuse 
knowledge,  civilization,  freedom,  Christianity,  along  the  Bospho- 
rus,  the  Tigris  and  the  Caspian,  where  walked  the  fathers  of 
our  race.  Heed  not  the  laugh  of  the  world  which  disdains  your 
toil,  yon  chemist,  in  thy  smoky  cell.  The  sudden  flash  and 
quick  report,  which  startled  the  silence  of  your  work  over 
Uiat  sulphurous  grain,  proclaimed  the  birth  of  a  power,  sadly 
to  be  perverted  it  may  be,  yet  necessary  still,  by  which  civilized 
society  is  to  be  guarded  from  all  incursions  of  barbarism,  and 
the  relations  of  power  are  to  be  so  modified  and  Tes trained  that  the 
great  civilizer  of  the  world  shall  have  its  way.  Toil  away  at  thy 
humble  handicraft,  child  of  labor !  thou  art  planning  only  for  thy 
daily  bread,  when  fumbling  over  those  rags,  ropes,  and  rushes ; 
but  thy  cratt  is  the  hand-maid  of  all  wisdom,  iict  them  burn  their 
Alexandrian  libraries ;  the  repositories  of  knowledge  shall  never 
be  consumed  again,  for  paper,  '<  the  veriest  rag  which  man  uses," 
perpetuates  and  propagates  in  the  world,  the  teachings  of  the 
Son  of  God,  the  splendors  of  inmiortal  truth.  Stretch  out  thy 
giant  arms,  and  strike  deep  thy  "gnaried  and  unwedgeable" 
roots,  oak  of  the  forest.  Something  more  than  dull  and 
dead  matter,  a  religious  power  art  thou ;  for  skill  shall  hew 
thee  into  timber,  and  thou  shalt  float  on  the  waters ;  Commerce 
shall  spread  her  sails  over  thee,  augment  her  speed,  and 
mindful  or  unmindful  of  her  high  destiny,  she  is  opening  a  path 
along  which  Christianity  will  go,  on  her  glorious  mission.  Roll 
on,  thou  deep  and  mysterious  sea !  something  netore  art  thou,  than 
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80  much  water,  salt,  an4  chemics — ^more  than  a  home  for  all 
fishes  and  monsters ;  thou  art  God's  agent,  employed  to  separate 
the  nations  when  Christianity  was  not  yet  ready  for  the  world, 
but  now  a  highway  of  emerald  and  sapphire  for  his  beneficent  fbot^ 
steps.  Remote  as  the  law  of  relation  may  seem,  the  true  import 
of  all  art,  science  and  action,  is  to  advance  the  cause  of 
Christ.  Put  a  ball  in  motion  anywhere  in  these  concentric  cir- 
cles, \i  rests  not  till  it  finds  the  common  centre.  The  ultimate 
design  and  use  of  all  pursuits,  is  to  aid  and  honor  Christianity- 
while  Christianity  imparts  its  own  energy  and  life  in  aid  of  all 
that  which  subserves  the  good  of  man. 

It  is  obvious  from  this  relation  of  thmgs  with  reference  to  one 
system,  that  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  conflict  and  contr^.- 
diction  between  true  science  and  Christianity.  Two  truths 
never  can  cross  each  other,  like  right  lines.  Truth  is  never  an- 
gular, but  always  concentric  and  harmonious.  The  first  pre- 
tensions of  physical  science  sometimes  appear  to  conflict  with 
Christianity,  but  her  sober  results  alway  harmonize  with  it,  as 
frightful  comets,  when  first  appearing  in  the  sky,  create  con- 
sternation by  their  lurid  flames,  but,  instead  of  burning  the 
world,  they  wheel  at  the  right  instant  in  their  orbit,  obedient  to 
the  laws  of  a  common  system.  Science,  sunmxoned  by  infi- 
deUty,  threatens  to  destroy  the  Christian  system;  but  time 
goes  on,  and  she  assmues  her  proper  place,  taking  and  giving 
glory  in  the  light  of  the  central  sun.  Geology  puts  her  crowbar 
beneath  the  rocky  foundations  of  the  earth,  and  timid  men  fear 
lest  Christianity  will  topple  aud  be  buried  in  ruins ;  the  science 
advances,  and  Christianity  receives  from  it  the  confirmation  of 
her  ample  testimony.  The  lamp  still  hangs  by  a  rope,  in  the 
Cathedral  of  Pisa,  the  regular  pendulations  of  which,  one  day, 
set  in  niotion  the  mind  of  Galileo,  concerning  the  law  of  me« 
chanics.  "  The  world  is  in  motion,"  cries  out  the  delighted  phil- 
osopher. "  Imprison  the  heretic,"  was  the  decree  of  the  Vatican. 
But  the  world  kept  rolling  round,  popes  and  cardinals  with  it. 
The  demonstrations  of  Newton  succeeded;  and  the  laws  of 
science,  and  the  faith  of  Christianity  are  seen  at  length,  in  beau- 
tiful ^Conjunction  and  harmony.  The  palace  of  all  the  Muses 
was  on  Mount  Olympus;  and  the  Mount  of  God,  where  piety 
pitches  her  tabernacle  for  the  soul's  transfiguration,  is  the  central 
point  from  which  to  observe,  not  merely  one  radius  or  segment 
of  truth,  but  with  serene  satisfaction,  to  admire  the  relations 
and  harmonies  of  all  truths  and  things.  The  relations  be- 
tween saintship  and  scholarship  are  far  more  numerous  than 
strike  the  common  mind.  Wisdom  is  greater  than  knowledge ; 
it  is  the  end  and  object  of  all  knowledge.  Truth  then  may 
never  be  feared,  come  whence,  or  where,  or  how  it  may ;  from 
the  laboratory  of  the  chemist,  the  observatory  of  the  astronomer, 
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the  research  of  the  historian,  from  physiology  or  pscychology, 
we  will  not  despise  it,  we  will  not  forswear  it.  we  will  not  fear 
it ;  for  all  truth  is  related,  consistent,  and  harmonious. 

In  some  parts  of  continental  Europe,  particularly  in  Fra^ice, 
the  men  of  science,  and  of  progress,  on  the  one  hand,  and  church- 
men on  the  other,  are  in  open  antagonism ;  a  fact  not  to  be  employ- 
ed to  disprove  Christianity,  as  if  opposed  to  science,  but  simply 
an  evidence  that  Christianity,  in  its  native  simplicity  and  truth- 
fulness, is  not  there.     Most  fortunately,  in  our  own  land,  the 
reverse  of  all  this  is  true.     However  it  may  have  been  in  times 
subsequent  to  our  revolution,  (for  a  glance  at  the  system  of  the- 
ology by  President  Dwight,  shows  that  his  eye  was  upon  an 
educated  infidelity,  then  holding  possession  of  all  the  learned 
professions),  it  certainly  is  true  now,  that  Christianity  has  her 
ablest  advocates  in  all  departments  of  intellectual  and  physical 
science,  and  her  firmest  believers  among  the  intelligent  friends 
of  popular  progress.     The  reason  of  this  felicitous  conjunction 
is,  that  Christian  theology,  liberated  from  ancient  bondage  and 
abuses,  is  here  thoughtful,  studious,  free,  open  to  the  sun,  pro- 
moling   rational  inquiry   and   independent  action;    and  scat- 
tering her  blessings  on  every  hand.     Scholars  and  statesmen, 
men  of  thought  and   men    of  action,   have  gradually   been 
working  their  way  to  the  conviction,  that  the  Christian  religion 
is  the  grand  patron  and  ally  of  all  secular  improvement  and  pro- 
gress; and  whatever  is  done,  to  give  to  the  institutions  of  religion 
a  broader  basis,  is  a  sure  pledge  of  all  national  prosperity.     All 
that  can  be  done  to  strengthen  such  sentiments  is  undergirding 
the  great  social  experiment  in  which  we  are  embarked.    And 
frequent  gatherings  of  men  of  literary  and  scientific  pursuits, 
are  something  more  than  an  opportunity  for  the  indulg^ice  of 
pleasant  sympathies;    a  great  practical  power  and  promise. 
There  is  profound  truth  in  the  remark  of  M.  Arago:    "  It  is 
the  men  of  study  and  thought  who,  in  the  long  run,  govern  the 
world ;  and  the  spirit  of  union  among  men  of  science  is  the  cer- 
tain presage  of  the  union  of  nations  and  the  good  of  the  world."* 
Many,  we  know,  are  accustomed  to  look  upon  the  life  of  a  stu- 
dent as  a  busy  idleness,  far  removed  from  the  useful  and  the 
practical.     The  practical !     "  Thou  bearest  not  the  root,  but  the 
root  thee."    Some  seeds  are  protruded  from  the  ground,  on  the 
top  of  their  own  sprouts,   like   Anchises  on  the  shoulders  of 
-Eneas — the  product  appearing  to  bear  the  cause;  and  great 
actions  often  seem  to  be  the  origin  of  great  thoughts,  when,  in 
fact,  it  is  the  thinking  which  originates  the  acting.     Your  great 
revoliHions  begin  in  the  closet  of  the  student.    It  is  the  little 
plank,  out  of  sight,  under  water,  which  turns  the  big  ships  hither 

*  Speech  at  Edinburgh. 
VOL.  HL    NO. -4.  2 
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and  thither.  The  mill-wheels  which  saw  the  timber,  grind  grain 
and  whirl  spindles,  make  all  the  noise  and  clatler;  but  the 
streams  which  keep  them  in  motion,  and  which  float  commerce 
on  their  bosom,  have  their  origin  in  little  springs  amone  the 
hills;  and*  all  the  politics,  enterprise,  and  prosperity  of  the 
world,  owe  their  existence  and  progress  to  the  unobserved,  and 
oftentimes  uncompensated  studies  of  the  patient  scholar.  '^  The 
roots  of  nettles  themselves,"  says  Bacon,  **  are  smooth ;  but  they 
bear  stinging  leaves."  It  is  your  philosopher  at  Ferney  who  re- 
volutionizes France ;  and  the  sage  of  Northampton.,  with  his 
strong  theories  and  theology,  who  helps  to  build  New  England 
on  the  basis  of  order,  truth  and  equity. 

It  was  not  peculiar  to  the  days  of  Esop  for  some  members  oC 
the  body  to  impute  laziness  to  others,  which  performed  their 
functions  with  less  noise  and  locomotion.  The  godfather  of 
Heyne  sends  a  letter  by  the  public  post,  to  his  indefatigable  son, 
addressed  to  "  M.  Heyne,  idler  at  licipsic."  If  any  man  in  this 
world  belongs  to  the  '  laboring  class,'  if  we  must  use  a  cant  phrase 
for  which  we  have  no  liking,  it  is  a  Christian  student  That 
expression  does  not  define  the  mode  of  labor,  as  though  he  only 
was  subject  to  toil  who  uses  a  particularset  of  muscles.  He  is 
of  the  working  order  who  taxes  his  thought,  as  really  as  he  who 
wields  a  sledge  or  plies  a  spade.  As  really  1  More,  by  far. 
The  field-laborer  and  the  artisan  throw  down  their  tools  at  sun- 
set, and  their  sleep  is  sweet ;  when  an  excited  brain  cannot  stop 
its  work  by  the  clock,  but  keeps  its  wheels  in  motion  through  tlie 
dreams  and  restlessness  of  a  sleepless  night.  He  who  delves  in 
books  for  the  radicals  of  words,  works  no  less  than  he  who  digs 
in  the  ground  (or  esculent  roots.  The  professor  with  his  class, 
the  attorney  with  his  brief,  the  minister  at  the  altar,  (the  minis- 
try! we  speak  now  of  labor  unrelieved  by  the  compensatory 
law  of  the  Sabbath,)  labor  no  less  than  if  they  chopped  wood 
instead  of  logic;  and  a  herdsman  with  all  his  cattle,  toils 
not  half  so  hard  as  the  faithful  teacher  who  presides  over 
the  restless  group  of  a  well-stocked  school-room.  Centuries 
ago,  Pythagoras,  when  asked  what  he  was,  and  what  he 
was  doing,  referred  Hiero  to  the  Olympic  games,  where  some 
came  to  try  their  fortune  for  the  prizes;  some  as  merchants 
to  exchange  their  commodities;  some  to  make  good  cheer 
and  meet  their  friends;  and  others,  and  he  hifiMielf  among 
them,  were  simply  lookers  on.  A  good  description  this  of 
contemplative  philosophy  as  it  once  was ;  but  not  as  it  now  is. 
Philosophy,  informed  and  reformed  by  a  beneficent  Christian- 
ity, is  no  more  an  idle  spectator  of  the  world ;  neither  does  it 
disdaiu  all  contact  with  the  vulgar  earth,  aspiring  to  a  home 
among  the  stars.  It  is  a  grand  motive  power  for  the  world's 
good.    It  has  enlisted  its  skill  and  sciences  in  the  service  of  man. 
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Nothing  which  promotes  his  convenience  and  comfort  is  beneath 
her  regard.    The  sophist  spider,  spinning  webs  from  its  own  bow- 
j  els,  is  converted  into  the  useful  bee,  enriching  itself  from  all  the 

^  treasures  of  the  open  fields,  and  garnering  up  its  swdet  and 

nutritious  stores  for  the  use  of  man.  And  to  such  a  jdegree  has 
Christianity  already  wrought  her  reforms,  that  while  intellectual 
power  sometimes  breaks  oiST  into  eccentricity  and  vagaries,  it 
is  not  so  easy,  after  all,  for  any  man  to  lose  himself  among 
the  stars,  or  shipwreck  his  common  sense  against  the  moon. 
j  The  grand  purpose  of  Christianity  is  to  improve  and  perfect 

•    mankind  in  every  part  and  property  of  their  nature;  and  by 
f  that  general  law  we  are  bound  in  all  our  pursuits,  to  the  service 

of  the  practical  and  the  useful.  The  adventurous  seronaut,  as- 
cend high  as  he  may,  cannot  go  beyond  the  attraction  of  the 
world  to  which  he  belongs,  nor  can  he  forget  that  the  silken 
island  in  which  he  floats,  and  the  gaseous  power  which  bears 
him  up,  are  themselves  the  product  of  that  world  he  may  affect 
to  despise,  but  to  which  he  must  at  length  return, 
i  Fellow-laborers,  then,  in  a  literal  sense,  are  all  true  men,  in 

the  grand  purpose  of  making  the  world  better.     Nor  can  there 
\  be  a  pursuit  which  is  true  and  good,  which  does  not  contribute 

»  its  aid  to  this  common  end.     Worthy  of  more  abundant  honor, 

I  oftentimes,  are  those  whom  the  world  least  notices  and  applauds. 

[  They  are  not  the  greatest  of  men,  who,  decked  with  plumes  and 

^  gold,  have  trampled  on  all  justice,  law,  and  mercy,  to  satisfy 

^  the  cravings  of  a  mad  ambition,  and  rise  to  martial  fame  and 

I  conquest.    They  are  not  the  highest  among  men,  who  have  at- 

'  tained  to  enormous  wealth,  to  be  expended  only  for  purposes  of 

^  display  and  luxury,  pomp  and  trains  attendant.    Nor  yet  they, 

J  to  whom  belong  a  greater  affluence  and  power,  even  that  of  ex- 

I  alted  intellect,  yet  abused  and  perverted  to  mislead  and  destroy, 

t  rather  than  instruct  and  bless.    The  true  rule  and  measure  of 

f  greatness — and  the  world  will  certainly  one  day  discover  it — is 

I  embodied  in  the  words  of  him  who,  greater,  richer,  and  loftier 

i  than  all,  came  not  to  be  ministered  unto,  but  to  minister.     He 

\  thai  would  be  great ^  let  Kim  serve.    That  which  constitutes  the 

glory  of  God — his  unwearied  beneficence — is  to  be  copied  and 
I  reflected  in  us,  as  the  splendor  and  magnificence  of  the  sky  are 

t  painted  in  every  drop  of  dew. 

I  Milton  complained  in  his  day,  that  mankind  had  been  so  long 

I  and  busily  employed  in  celebrating  their  own  destroyers,  that 

they  had  left  the  better  virtues  of  meekness,  patience,  and  forti- 
tude, unsung.  The  earth  bears  no  greater  man  on  its  surface  than 
he  who,  with  every  sensibility  quickened  and  refined  by  culture, 
with  talents  fitted  for  display,  and  capable  of  acquiring  luxurious 
wealth,  through  all  the  misleading  opinions  of  the  world,  devotes 
himself,  not  with  momentary  impulse,  but  with  persevering  mar-^ 
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tjrrdom — not  in  conspicuous  and  attractive  parts,  but  with  the  self- 
control  and  patience  of  unnoticed  and  unrewarded  toil,  to  the  sub- 
lime purpose  of  promoting  the  true  welfare  of  his  fellow-men.  Toil 
away,  thou  Christian  hero,  instructing  the  young  in  some  seques- 
tered spot  among  the  hills !  Speak  on,  thou  legate  of  the  skies, 
in  thy  rural  pulpit !  Assert  eternal  Providence,  and  justify  the 
ways  of  God  to  man.  Stand  forth,  in  advocacy  of  law  and  order 
thou  defender  of  right  and  innocence,  firm,  true,  and  just  thyself. 
Albeit  unknown  to  fame,  and  neither  praises  nor  honors  are  in  you 
path,  and  no  stars  or  ribands,  the  insignia  of  rank,  glitter  on  your 
manly  hearts,  ye  are  laying  the  broad  and  deep  foundations  of 
human  improvement,  on  which  shall  rise  the  walls  of  an  august 
and  imperishable  stnicture  Other  hands  shall  spread  its  arches, 
and  rear  its  columns,  and  finish  its  capitals.  Nor  shall  the  gates 
of  wisdom  be  left  naked  and  unadorned.  Ply  thy  work  with  chisel 
and  brush,  thou  patient  votary  of  Art,  immortalizing  goodness  and 
greatness  in  changeless  forms,  eloquent  to  the  eye.  Tune  thy 
harp,  thou  child  of  song  !  Neither  cypher  nor  discord  art  thou ! 
The  ear  hath  a  way  to  the  heart;  and  thy  joyous  strains  shall 
be  the  "  march-melodies  "  of  freedom  and  truth.  "  All  the  play- 
ers upon  instruments  shall  be  there;"  and  Science  and  Religion 
shall  walk  together  in  royal  and  priestly  vestments,  their  union 
making  sweet  harmonies  before  the  altars  of  God,  and  God  him- 
self shall  descend,  and  his  tabernacle  be  with  men. 

To  this  grand  result  all  things  tend.  All  is  in  motion  ;  no- 
thing rests.  This  and  that  reverend  head,  silvered  with  the 
honors  of  time,  will  droop  to  its  long-sought  repose.  The  youth, 
now  bounding  with  elastic  step  into  life,  full  of  promise,  full  of 
joy,  will  faint  and  fall  when  the  world  knows  not  how  to  spare 
him.     We  die ;  but  that  for  which  we  live — never.    All  thkt  is 

food,  and  true,  and  fair,  is  imperishable.     That  which  xve  call 
)eath,  is  but  Life  in  other  forms  of  sanctity  and  power. 

The  dead  are  like  the  stars  by  day, 

Removed  from  mortal  eye : 
Yet  not  extinct — they  hold  their  way 

In  glory  through  the  sky. 

The  world  is  populous  with  good  and  useful  men,  though 
thfifr  forms  are  in  the  keeping  of  the  grave.  The  sagacious  men 
who  founded  our  literary  institutions,  the  long  line  of  virtuous 
men,  who  have  here  taught  the  lessons  of  serene  wisdom,  yet  live 
in  the  true  and  best  sense  of  the  word.  They  live  in  the  charac- 
ters and  lives  of  those  whom  they  have  educated;  and  these  live 
again,  in  all  the  good  influences  which  they  have  employed  for 
the  improvement  of  the  world :  and  so  the  lessons  of  truth  and 
goodness  are  ever  re-productive,  cumulative  and  progressive 
towards  the  final  consummation  of  God's  eternal  plan.    And  the 
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grand  encouragement  which  cheers  us  in  our  work — and  for  this 
we  are  indebted  altogether  to  the  telescopic  visions  of  Christian- 
ity—is a  belief  in  the  certainty  of  that  result  at  which  we  aim. 
Nothing,  says  Dugald  Stewart,  tends  so  much  to  Call  forth  the  ex- 
ertions of  individuals  in  the  public  service,  as  a  prevailing  belief 
in  the  success  of  those  efforts  which  they  put  forth  to  inform 
and  bless  mankind.  As  in  ancient  Rome,  it  was  esteemed  the 
mark  of  a  good  citizen,  never  to  despair  of  the  fortunes  of  the 
republic;  so  the  good  citizen  of  the  world,  whatever  may  be 
the  aspect  of  particular  events  or  times,  should  never  despair  of  the 
fortunes  of  the  human  race,  but  should  ever  act  upon  the  princi- 
ple, that  the  longer  he  lives,  and  the  more  his  observation  extends, 
the  more  of  truth,  order,  and  benevolent  design  will  be  seen  in  the 
universe.  Every  scholar,  especially,  should  be  in  truth  what  Mr. 
Coleridge  was  wont  to  call  himself,  an  ^^ inveterate  hoper^^  with 
his  face  all  luminous,  turned  towards  the  sun-rising.  We  love 
to  listen  to  the  strains  of  ancient  lyrists,  Pindar  and  Ovid ;  but  we 
do  not  believe  that  society  is  retrograde  from  an  age  of  gold  to  one 
of  iron ;  neither  do  we  hold  that  it  is  stationary,  fluctuating  only 
within  certain  limits,  in  mutual  encroachments  of  civilization 
and  barbarism.  Nor  have  we  any  faith  in  the  indefinite 
perfectibility  of  human  nature,  according  to  the  theory  of  Con- 
dorcet,  and  other  French  authors,  much  less  in  any  political  athe- 
istic millennium,  with  modifications  of  society  which  are  wiser 
than  Providence  and  better  than  Scripture.  But  we  do  hold, 
and  that  most  firmly,  to  the  sober  faith  of  the  good  old  Bible  of 
our  fathers — that  God  designs  to  make  this  world  the  theatre 
of  substantial,  rational,  religious  joy,  by  means  of  the  Gospel  of 
his  Son.  What  revolutions  of  time — what  eclipses  of  truth — 
what  trials  of  faith — what  strugglings  and  sacrifices  shall  inter- 
vene before  that  result  is  attained,  we  cannot  say.  In  lonely  cells, 
in  midnight  toils,  on  bloody  scaffolds,  the  scholars,  the  martyrs, 
the  freemen  of  our  race,  have  looked  forward  a»d  upward,  with 
hope  and  faith,  saying^  Domine  quamdiu?*  and  in  these  days  of 
brighter  promise,  shame  on  us  if  our  faces  are  not  in  the  same 
direction,  hopeful  of  greater  changes,  compared  with  which,  the 
highest  splendor  that  ever  visited  the  earth,  was  but  the 
shadow  of  death.  Cheered  by  this  confidence  of  success,  we 
adopt  the  words  of  the  poet : 

**  I  therefore  go,  and  join  head,  heart  and  hand, 
Active  and  firm,  to  fight  the  bloodless  fight 
Of  science,  freedom,  and  the  truth  in  Christ.'* 

This  world  was  made  for  something  better  than   to  be  the 

*  An  insctiptioD  on  the  wall  of  the  inquisitorial  prison  at  the  Papal  residence  in 
Avignon. 
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theatre  of  crime  and  woe.  Though  lions  and  scorpions  are  in 
the  zodiac,  the  sun  will  roil  its  way  along,  bring  the  year  about, 
and  fill  the  whole  earth  with  gladness.  As  in  the  crowded  tho- 
roughfare of  a  great  city,  the  rails  are  laid,  and  the  resistless  car 
comes  roUing  along  in  the  midst  of  sable  funerals,  gilded  chariots, 
loaded  commerce,  and  all  forms  of  toil  and  traffic ;  so,  through 
the  midst  of  all  the  complicated  movements  of  this  great  world, 
its  governments,  its  merchandise,  its  arts,  and  its  revolutions,  a 
highway  of  the  Lord  is  preparing,  along  which  ^  triumphant  and 
beneficent  Christianity  will  advance  with  songs  and  everlasting 
joy. 

*'  There  is  a  fount  about  to  stream. 
There  is  a  light  about  to  beam. 
There  is  a  warmth  about  to  glow» 
There  is  a  flower  about  to  blow. 
There  is  a  midnight  blackness  changing 

Into  gray ; 
Men  of  thought  and  men  of  action » 

Clear  the  wajr. 

Aid  the  dawning  tongue  and  pen. 
Aid  it  hopes  of  honest  men ; 
Aid  it  paper,  aid  it  type, 
Aid  it,  for  the  hour  is  ripe ; 
And  our  earnest  must  not  slacken 

Into  play ; 
Men  of  thougnt  and  men  of  action. 

Clear  the  way.*' 


ARTICLE  II. 

CHILDH(X)D   AND    YOUTH   OF    MARTIN    LUTHER, 
AND  COMMENCEMENT  OF  THE  REFORMATION. 

By  C.  E.  Stowb,  D.  D.,  Prof  Bib.  Lit,  Lano  Semiury,  Cincimiftti. 

It  is  the  object  of  the  following  article,  to  give  all  that  is 
known  respecting  the  childhood  and  youth  of  Luther,  and  to 
state  the  circumstances  attending  the  commencement  of  the  Re- 
formation a  little  more  in  detail  than  has  been  done  by  D'Au- 
bigne.  The  works  referred  to  are  mostly  enumerated  and  de- 
scribed in  our  first  article  on  Luther,  in  the  Repository  for  April, 
1844  Since  that  time  a  very  elaborate  biography  of  Luther  has 
been  commenced  by. Karl  Jiirgen,  (Leipsic,  1846.)  The  second 
volume,  of  950  pages,  8vo.  brings  the  biography  down  only  to 
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the  commencement  of  the  controversy  respecting  indulgences  in 
the  year  1516.  Continuing  the  work  on  the  same  plan,  the 
author  must  extend  it  to  some  ten  or  twelve  volumes  of  equal 
size,  which,  one  would  think,  might  be  sufficiently  complete. 

So  far  as  possible,  I  have  endeavored  to  make  out  the  narra- 
tive by  extracts  literally  translated  from  Luther  himself  and  his 
contemporaries,  which  is  the  method  altogether  the  most  satis- 
factory to  those  who  wish  for  an  accurate  picture  of  the  times. 

In  the  Httle  village  of  More,  on  the  southern  border  of  the 
Hartz  mountains  in  Saxony,  (now  a  part  of  Prussia),  there  lived, 
during  ther  eign  of  the  Emperor  Maxlimilian  I.,  towards  the  close 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  a  robust  young  German  laborer,  named 
John  Luther.*  He  was  a  peasant  born,  and  was  sometimes  em- 
ployed in  cutting  slate  stones,  and  sometimes  he  worked  in  the 
mines.  He  became  attached  to  a  healthful,  pious,  fresh-looking 
peasant  girl  of  Franconia,  named  Margaret  Lindemann  ^  and  so 
soon  as,  by  their  mutual  industry,  they  could  collect  the  means 
of  a  frugal  housekeeping,  expecting  always  to  live  by  the  work 
of  their  hands,  they  were  married.  In  the  autumn  of  1483,  a 
few  months  after  their  marriage,  they  removed  to  Eisleben,  the 
market  town  of  their  neighborhood.  During  the  excitement  of 
the  fair,  Margaret  became  the  mother  of  a  fine,  healthy  son.f 
The  child  was  born  at  11  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  the  10th  of  ^ 
November,  which  being  St.  Martin's  day,  he  was  the  next  morn- 
ing baptized  in  the  St.  Peter's  Church  of  that  town,  and  was 
named  Martin.  The  saint  after  whom  the  child  was  named,  was 
Martin  of  Tours,  who  had  been  a  Roman  soldier,  was  converted 
to  Christ,  became  the  apostle  of  Prance,  and  died  in  the  year 
397.  The  birth  of  Martin  Luther  look  place  in  the  same  year 
in  which  Savonarola  was  burned  at  the  stake  in  Florence,  for 
attempting  a  reformation  in  Italy.  Melancthon  says  he  had 
often  ask^  Luther's  mother  the  date  of  his  birth.  She  remem- 
bered perfectly  the  day  and  the  hour,  but  the  year  she  was  not 
certain  of.  His  younger  brother,  James,  said  it  was  1483.  Said 
Luther,  when  his  fame  filled  the  civilized  world,  "  I  am  a  pea- 
sant's son ;  my  father,  my  grandfather,  all  my  ancestors,  were 
real  peasants." 

When  Martin  was  six  months  old,  John  and  Margaret  removed 
to  Mansfield,  a  mining  town  in  the  same  district  Here  they 
were  quite  poor ;  for  to  help  out  their  scanty  means  of  subsist- 
ence, while  John  was  at  work  in  the  mines,  Margaret  would  go 
to  the  woods  with  her  little  boy,  and  there  cut  and  bind  up  fag- 
gots, which  she  carried  to  town  on  her  back.J  They  soon  had 
other  children,  a  large  family  of  them,  for  whose  birth  John 
always  returned  hearty  thanks  to  God,  considering  them  his 

*  Mathesios  4.  t  Matheoios  2.  t  Pfitzer.4 
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greatest  treasure ;  but  little  Martin,  with  his  curly  auburu  hair, 
and  bright  blue  eyes,  his  fair  face,  and  sweet  voice,  and  sprightly 
manners,  was  always  the  special  favorite.  No  others  of  the 
family  ever  acquired  celebrity.  They  were  respected  in  their 
places  of  abode  as  honest,  industrious,  God-fearing  people ;  but 
their  fame  was  never  widely  extended.  John  Luther,  consider- 
ing that  he  was  a  hard-working  man  of  that  period,  was  remark- 
able both  for  piety  and  intelligence.  It  was  his  delight,  in  win- 
ter evenings,  to  sit  with  his  family,  and  relate  Bible  stories,  or 
read  aloud  from  books  which  he  borrowed  from  a  neighboring 
convent.  Clergymen  and  school-masters,  and  other  men  of 
village  celebrity  for  learning,  he  often  invited  to  his  house;  and 
to  their  conversation  the  little  Martin  listened  with  an  eagerness 
that  greatly  interested  them.  He  made  rapid  improvement 
At  the  age  of  six  years  he  could  read  and  write  with- fluency. 
He  was  regarded  as  a  child  of  great  promise;  and  while  he  was 
asleep,  his  father  would  often  kneel  by  his  bed-side  with  loud 
and  earnest  prayer  to  God,  that  he  would  grant  his  grace  to  the 
child,  and  make  him  the  means  of  great  good  to  the  world. 

Margaret  was  very  strict  in  the  religious  training  of  her 
children,  and  both  she  and  her  husband  were  anxious  to  give  to 
Martin  in  particular,  the  best  education  in  their  power.  They 
sent  him  very  yoiing  to  the  village  school,  where  he  soon 
attracted  Qotioe;  and  when  the  roads  were  muddy,  or  the  snow- 
deep,  so  that  the  little  favorite  could  not  well  walk,  the  larger  boys 
were  proud  to  take  him  in  their  arms,  or  carry  him  on  their 
backs.  Luther,  in  the  height  of  his  fame,  whenever  he  met 
any  of  these  rustic  helpers,  would  delight  to  remind  them  of  the 
service  they  had  rendered  him.  According  to  the  notions  of  the 
times,  he  was  subjected,  both  at  school  and  in  the  family,  to  a 
harsh  and  severe  discipline,  but  ill  adapted  to  a  nature  so  sensi* 
tive  and  susceptible, as  his.  To  it  may  be  traced  no  small  part 
of  the  mental  anguish  and  terror  of  his  subsequent  life.  He 
said  himself,  in  respect  to  this  point,  **My  parents  brought  me 
up  with  great  seventy,  so  that  I  was  made  timid,  and  ran  into 
a  cloister  to  becon^e  a  monk.  They  meant  it  most  heartily  for 
good;  but  they  did  not  understand  that  diflerent  dispositions 
require  diflerent  modes  of  treatment  and  diflerent  kinds  of 
punishment.  It  was  the  serious  and  severe  life  of  my  mother 
that  made  me  a  monk."* 

By  a  life  of  industry  and  good  conduct,  his  parents  at  length 
obtained  competency  and  respectable  rank  in  society.  John 
Luther  became  the  owner  of  two  smelting  furnaces,  and  was 
appointed  one  of  the  magistrates  of  Mansfeldtf  This  brought 
him  into  association  with  lawyers,^  and  not  doubting  that  his 

•  Pf.  6.  ,    t  Math.  4. 
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little  Martin  could  learn  to  plead  as  well  as  the  best  of  them,  he 
determined  to  fit  him  for  the  university,  and  the  study  of  the 
law.  His  actual  income,  however,  was  yet  small,  and  he  was 
able  to  give  his  son  but  little  in  the  way  of  money.  At  Magde- 
burg there  Was  a  so-called  Schola  Currenda^  professedly  a 
charity  school,  where  boys  were  taught  gratuitously,  on  condition 
that  they  would  sing  in  the  churches,  and  from  door  to  door  in 
the  city,  and' thus  beg  money  to  put  into  the  treasury  of  the 
establishment.  This  was  the  school  to  which  John  Luther  pro- 
posed to  send  his  son.  One  morning  in  May,  in  the  y^ear  1497, 
two  lads  were  seen  passing  along  the  streets  of  Mansfeldt,  with 
little  paclcs  on  their  backs,  and  staves  in  their  hands,  and  their 
eyes  swimming  in  tears.  These  were  Martin  Luther,  then 
fourteen  years  old^  and  his  chum,  John  Reineck,  of  the  same 
age,  who  had  set  put  on  foot  to  trudge  across  the  Hartz  Moun- 
tains, a  distance  of  more  than  fifty  miles,  through  a  wild 
country,  in  that  rude  age,  in  order  to  attend  the  charity  school 
at  Magdeburg.''*' 

John  succeeded  by  his  singing,  in  getting  money  enough  from 
the  neighbors  to  make  it  an  object  for  the  institution  to  keep 
him ;  but  poor  Martin  had  such  bad  luck,  that  before  the  year 
was  out,  the  teacher  told  him  they  could  keep  him  no  longer. 
He  went  home  quite  disheartened.  His  mother  did  not,  how- 
ever, yet  despair.  She  had  relatives  at  Eisenach,  a  city  at  about 
the  same  distance  south  of  Mansfeldt,  where  was  a  similar 
school  of  the  Franciscan  order,  and  where  the  then  celebrated 
John  Trebonius  was  teaching  poetry  and  eloquence,  with  great 
reputation.  Thither,  therefore,  his  parents  sent  him  to  make  a 
second  trial ;  and  here,  eventually,  better  success  awaited  him. 
Not  that  he  immediately  escaped  from  the  inconveniences  and 
ills  of  poverty.  These  he  had  for  a  long  time  to  endure,  even 
to  the  actual  sufiering  of  hunger,  without  the  means  to  buy  a 
morsel  off  ood  ;  and  at  that  early  age,  he  was  obliged  to  learn  to 
trust  in  him  whofeedeth  the  young  ravens  when  they  cry.  Like 
other  poor  students  of  those  days,  he  would  go  to  the  doojrs  of  the 
rich  and  sing  some  popular  air,  for  which  he  was  sometimes 
rewarded  with  a  supply  of  food  or  a  little  money,  and  some- 
times was  roughly  ordered  to  depart,  and  not  disturb  people 
with  his  noise.  Though  naturally  of  a  cheerful  and  buoyant 
disposition,  his  hardships  and  privations  would  often  make  him 
discouraged  and  sad.  He  loved  his  books,  and  could  not  think 
of  abandoning  his  studies ;  but  he  was  actually  in  a  suffering 
condition,  from  inability  to  supply  the  commonest  physical 
wants. 

One  day,  when  he  was  hungry  and  had  nothing  to  eat,  after 

•  Audin  I.  3. 
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having  been  already  repulsed  from  three  doors,  he  ventured,  as 
a  last  resort,  to  raise  his  stout  mellow  voice  in  a  pensive  air 
under  the  window  of  the  lady  Ursula,  the  wife  of  Conrad 
Cotta,  a  man  in  good  circumstances,  and  a  magistrate.  This 
lady  had  often  noticed  the  fair  haired  student  at  church,  and 
had  been  pleased  with  the  good  taste  and  feeling  with  which  he 
performed  his  part  in  the  choir.  Hearing  his  voice,  she  opened 
the  window  and  dropped  out  a  few  small  coins.  He  turned  his 
face  to  thank  her,  and  she  saw  that  his  eyes  were  filled  with 
tears.  Her  pity  was  moved.  She  sent  for  him  to  come  into  the 
parlor,  when  she  supplied  his  immediate  wants,  and  engaged 
him  in  earnest  conversation.  She  became  deeply  interested  in 
him,  and  kept  him  there  till  her  husband  returned  in  the 
evening.  He  also  was  highly  pleased  with  the  handsome,  intel- 
ligent boy ;  and  before  he  left,  they  exacted  of  hifa  a  promise 
that  he  would  make  their  house  his  home,  and  take  his  meals 
at  their  plentiful  table  during  his  stay  in  Eisenach  ;  a  promise 
which  he  was  very  willing  to  make,  ana  as  willing  to  keep  after 
he  had  made  it.  The  lady  purchased  for  him  a  guitar  and  a 
flujte,  on  both  which  he  soon  learned  to  play  without  a  master. 
This  excellent  woman,  who  afterwards  went  by  the  name  of 
the  good  Shunamite,*  lived  to  see  her  protege  in  the  height 
of  his  usefulness ;  and  Luther  thus  early  had  rich  experience  of 
the  truth  to  which  he  afterwards  so  often  gave  utterance,  "  There 
is  nothing  on  earth  so  sweet  as  the  heart  of  a  yight  good  Chris- 
tian woman." 

He  was  now  in  easy  circumstances,  while  pursuing  the 
remainder  of  his  studies  at  Eisenach.  The  castle  of  Wartburg, 
so  memorable  at  a  later  period  of  his  life,  is  on  the  summit  of  a 
steep  mountain,  just  south  of  the  city  of  Eisenach;  and  his 
youthful  eye  often  rested  on  its  antique  towers  and  picturesque 
position,  without  once  anticipating  that  it  would  for  ages,  derive 
its  chief  celebrity  from  being  associated  with  his  name.  The 
school  books  from  which  he  learned  the  rudiments  of  Latin, 
were  an  old  Latin  grammar  by  Donatres,  the  teacher  of  St. 
Jerome,  the  decalogue,  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  the  creed  in  Latin, 
and  the  Cicio  Janus^  a  sort  of  church  almanac,  in  which  each 
month  had  a  Latin  verse,  all  which  verses  together  contained  as 
many  syllables  as  there  are  days  in  the  year,  and  the  object  of 
which  was,  to  enumerate  all  the  fasts  and  festivals  of  the 
church.f 

In  the  year  1502,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  he  took  leave  of  his 
kind  friends  in  Eisenach,  and  entered  the  university  of  Erfort. 
His  name  is  written  in  the  university  books,  Mariinus  Lutherus^ 
and  when  he  received  his  baccalaureate  it  is  written  Luderus^ 

*  2  Kings  iv.  ch.  f  Math.  4,  394,  395. 
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without  the  tk;  and  so  he  signs  his  name  in  many  of  his  early 
letters.  But  as  the  word  Luder  in  German  signifies  carrion,  or 
rotten  flesh,  he  soon  dropped  this  mode  of  orthography,  and 
spelled  his  name  uniformly  as  it  is  now  written,  Luther,* 

His  father's  circumstances  were  now  improved,  and  his  wants 
at  the  university  were  well  supplied.  He  afterwards  said,  "  My 
dear  father  sustained  me  with  all  love  and  fidelity,  at  the  univer- 
sity of  Erfort,  and  by  bis  sweat  and  hard  labor  helped  me  to  be 

whati  now  am."t 

He  distinguished  himself  at  once,  as  a  scholar  in  all  the  branch- 
es then  taught,  and  read  with  great  delight  the  ancient  classics, 
among  whom  Cicero  and  Virgil,  Plautus  and  Livy,  were  his  fa- 
vorite authors.  In  his  twentieth  year,  he  took  his  master's  de- 
gree, the  second  scholar  in  a  class  of  seventeen,!  and  commenced 
the  stud^  of  the  law.  One  year  after,  (1506),  only  three  years 
from  the  time  he  entered  the  university,  in  the  twenty-first  yeai 
of  his  age,  he  began  himself  to  deliver  lectures  on  the  physics  and 
ethics  of  Aristotle,  with  great  approbation. 

Such  was  the  external  history  of  Martin  Luther,  from  his  birth 
till  he  became  a  distinguished  teacher  in  one  of  the  best  univer- 
sities of  his  native  countrv.  •  Let  us  now  turn  to  his  internal 
history,  the  struggles  and  conflicts  of  his  mind  during  this 
period. 

In  Luther  the  religious  sentiment  was,  by  his  own  nature,  de- 
veloped with  very  great  strength.  His  whole  character  was  one 
of  gigantic  power;  and  the  devotional  element  was  one  of  the 
most  vigorous  of  his  mental  qualities.  His  education  had  been 
strictly  religious,  but  of  a  kind  fitted  to  inspire  terror  and  dread, 
rather  than  confidence  and  love.  The  popular  religion  of  the 
day,  consisting  in  forms  and  ceremonies,  asceticisms,  and  will- 
worship,  and  senseless  mumblings,  was  far  from  meeting  the 
wants  of  a  mind  like  his;  and  the  Bible,  as  a  religious  reading 
book,  was  then  unknown. 

At  school,  and  in  the  university,  amid  all  the  ardor  with  which 
Luther  pursued  his  studies,  he  never  forgot  or  neglected  the  du- 
ties of  religion.  While  a  student  at  law,  it  was  a  common  re- 
mark with  him,  that  pray^  is  the  best  kind  of  study,  {fleissig 
gebetei  ist  ueder  die  tielft  studirt,)  In.  his  twentieth  year,  A.  D. 
1603,  while  turning  over  the  books  of  the  library  of  Erfort,  to 
his  surprise  and  delight,  he  found  a  complete  copy  of  the  Latin 
Bible.  It  was  the  first  time  he  had  ever  seen  one.  The  story 
which  first  met  his  eye  was  that  of  Hannah  and  her  son  Sa- 
muel, in  which  he  became  intensely  interested.^  He  read  the 
volume  through    and  through,   wiUi   inexpressible  eagerness. 

'  •  Aud.  i.  5.  t  Pf- 15.  t  Pf-  21.  §  MaUi.  6,  Pf.  16. 
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Never  ha^  anything  given  him  such  delight ;  how  happy  he 
should  be  (he  thought)  if  he  could  ever  have  the' good  fortune  to 
be  the  owner  of  a  Bible — a  whole  Bible.  The  art  of  printing 
had  already  been  introduced,  and  copies  of  the  Bible  began  to  be 
multiplied';  but  both  the  taste  and  the  spirit  of  the  age  made  it 
one  of  the  rarest  of  books,  and  the  most  difficult  to  be  obtained. 
In  this  book,  our  young  law  student  found  a  system  of  religion 
very  different  from  what  was  then  inculcated  in  the  church* 
The  ardor  with  which  he  pursued  his  studies  brought  up>on  him 
a  severe  illness.  He  apprehended  that  his  death  might  be  near. 
An  old  priest  visited  him,  and  in  administering  to  his  comfort, 
used  these  remarkable  words :  **  My  dear  student,  be  comforted ; 
you  will  not  die  with  this  sickness.  Our  God  will  yet  make  a 
great  man  of  you,  and  you  will  be  a  comfort  to  very  many ;  for 
whom  the  Lord  loveth  he  early  lays  on  them  the  cross,' and  they 
who  bear  it  patiently  learn  much  thereby."  The  words  fell  on 
his  ear,  and  touched  his  heart  as  prophetic ;  he  never  forgot 
them. 

In  1505,  at  the  age  of  twenty-two,  an  occurrence  took  place, 
which  changed  all  his  plans  for  life.  One  night  he  was  inform- 
ed that  his  most  intimate  friend,  Alexius,  had  been  assassinated 
in  the  streets  of  Effort;  and  hastening  to  the  spot,  a  sudden 
stroke  of  lightning  laid  him  senseless  by  the  dead  body  .of  his 
murdered  companion.  His  whole  soul  was  moved ;  he  at  once 
relinquished  all  his  bright  prospects  of  worldly  eminence,  and 
resolved  to  devote  himself  to  the  service  of  God,  after  the  fashion 
of  those  days,  by  retiring  to  a  convent.  Without  communicating 
his  designs  to  any  one,  he  invited  his  friends  to  meet  him  one 
evening  at  his  rooms.  The  evening  was  spent  with  cheerful 
conversation,  festivity,  and  music;  and  that  very  night,  after 
his  friends  had  retired,  taking  with  him  only  a  volume  of  Virgil 
and  Plautus,  he  went  to  the  convent  of  the  Augustine  Monks, 
offered  himself  as  a  brother  eremite,  and  was  accepted.  He 
identified  himself  with  that  body,  dropped  his  own  name,  and 
assumed  that  of  Augustine;  to  the  great  delight  of  the  fa- 
thers, who  were  not  a  little  proud  of  such  an  accession.  To 
his  father  he  sent  his  master's  ring  and  gown,  with  a  letter  in- 
forming him  of  the  resolution  he  had  taken.  The'old  man  was 
grieved  and  indignant;  his  most  fondly  cherished  hopes  of  the 
future  eminence  of  his  favorite  son  were  blasted  in  a  moment; 
and  for  some  time  he  would  not  be  reconciled  to  his  disobedient 
child.  *'  See  to  it  (said  he)  that  your  terror  be  not  a  temptation 
of  the  devil ;  for  the  sake  of  God's  Word,  one  should  be  obedient 
to  his  parents,  and  not  take  so  important  a  step  without  their 
knowledge  and  advice."  Subsequently,  Luther  saw  that  his  father 
was  right,  and  he  had  himself  been  in  the  wrong;  and  when  he 
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wrote  his  work  against  monastic  vows,  he  dedicated  it,  with  all 
suitable  acknfiwjedgments,  to  his  sagacious  and  then  reconciled 
parent.* 

During  his  noviciate,  and  before  he  was  ordained,  at  his  own 
earnest  request,  he  was  allowed  to  retain  a  Latin  Bible,  but 
after  his  ordination  it  was  again  taken  away,  f 

The  older  monks  would  not  allow  him  to  pursue  his  studies  in 
peace.  He  was  consigned  to  the  most  menial  offices ;  to  watch 
the  door,  to  sweep  the  halls,  to  ring  the  bell,  to  go  round  the  city 
and  beg  provisions;  were  his  most  common  duties,  to  all  which 
he  submitted  without  a  murmur.  *^The  new  brother  (saidihe 
careful  fathers)  can  do  the  convent  no  good  with  his  reading  and 
study;  let  him  take  the  8ack,and  go  round  the  city  and  coun- 
try, and  beg  for  us  bread,  meal,  eggs,  meat,  fish,  moneyi  some- 
thing that  has  Substance  to  it." J  He  read  the  Scriptures,  how- 
ever, as  often  as  possible,  and  employed  in  study  all  the  time  Ke 
could  command,  contenting  himself  with  very  Jittle  sleep,  and  a 
most  abstemious  diet ;  a  piece  of  dry  bread  and  a  smoked  her- 
ring often  constituting  his  whole  allowance  of  food  for  a  day. 

The  more  he  read  the  prophets  and  apostles,  the  more  he  was 
dissatisfied  with  the  religion  that  surrounded  him.  His  mental 
distress  became  intense,  and  there  were  few  who  could  under- 
stand his  feelings,  or  sympathize  with  him.  A  companion  to 
whom  he  disclosed  some  of  the  sins  which  burdened  his  con- 
science, said  to  him,  *'You  wish  to  be  without  sin,  and  you 
have  no  real  sins ;  you  should  make  out  a  new  catalogue,  and 
put  in  some  down-right,  genuine  sins,  and  then  Christ  will  help 
you ;  but  what  can  he  do  with  such  a  jumble  of  nonsense  as 
that  which  you  call  your  sins  ?"  - 

The  University  teachers  still  took  an  interest  in  their  favorite 
pupils;  and  at  their  solicitation,  the  prior  of  the  convent  relieved, 
him  from  his  most  degrading  employments,  and  allowed  him 
more  time  for  study.  The  works  of  St.  Augustine,  espe- 
cially his  Exposition  of  the  Psalms,  now  engaged  his  attention  ; 
and  he  also  perfected  himself  in  the  scholastic  philosophy.  He 
studied  the  Bible  also,  with  the  commentaries  of  Nicolas  de 
Lyra,  insomuch  that  it  was  afterwards  said,  '^  Si  Lyra  non 
Lyrascet,  Lutherus  non  saltascet.^^ 

Still  his  mind  was  not  relieved.  Days  and  nights  were  passed 
in  agonizing  prayer.  He  would  sometimes  shut  himself  up  in 
his  cell,  and  allow  no  one  to  approach  him. 

An  instance  of  this  kind  is  related  in  a  former  article  of  ours 
in  the  BiWical  Repository  for  April,  1846,  p.  199,  to  which  we 
now  refer  the  reader.  An  old  mot^k  who  had  had  some  experi- 
ence in  mental  conflicts,  began  to  converse  with  him ;  he  pointed 


•  MaUi.  8,  Pf.  30.        t  Math.  8, 9,  Pf.  28, 29.        t  Math,  i,  39. 
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him  to  the  clause  in  the  Creed,  "  I  believe  in  the  forgiveness  of 
sins  " — "  not  of  sins  general  (said  the  monk) — the  sins  of  David, 
or  the  sins  of  Hezekiah;  the  devils  believe  so  much  as  that; 
but  the  forgiveness  of  my  siris  in  particular."  He  also  recom- 
mended to  him  the  sermons  of  St.  Bernard,  which  he  read,  and 
found  in  them  great  instruction  and  comfort  The  anxious 
question  with  him  continually  was,  "  How  shall  I  escape  the 
guilt  and  punishment  of  sin  ?"  Said  his  father  confessor  to  him 
one  day.  *'  What  are  the  sinte  that  trouble  your  mind  so  much  ?" 
Luther  tried  to  tell  him,  but  they  seemed  to  the  priest  so  trifling, 
so  foolish,  that  he  broke  out  with  the  impatient  exclamation^ 
"  Pho,  Martin,  you  are  a  fool — God  is  not  angry  with  you,  you 
are  angry  with  God."  The  priest  told  more  truth  than  he  was 
aware  of.  There  was  just  the  difficulty.  It  was  the  struggle 
of  a  heart,  which,  ignorant  of  God's  righteousness^  and  going 
about  to  establish  its  ovm  righteousness^  had  not  submitted 
itself  to  the  righteousness  of  God.  One  day,  as  he  was  walking  by 
himself,  a  brother  monk  met  him,  and  said  to  him  in  a  sympa- 
thizing tone :  **  My  brother,  I  know  a  remedy  for  the  suflerings 
you  endure."  '*A  remedy,  (^replied  Luther,  with  a  trembling 
voice,)  what  is  iti"  *'It  is  faith,"  answered  the  monk. 
•  "Faith,  (said  Luther,)  faith?"  The  word  almost  terrified  him. 
"  Yes,  my  brother,"  rejoined  the  monk,  "  to  have  faith  is  to  love, 
and  to  love  is  to  be  happy."  Luther  opened  his  eyes  very  wide, 
and  began  to  speak  as  if  talking  to  himself,  "Faith  I  and  to  have 
faith  is  to  love  " — and  his  soul  began  to  expand  as  with  a  new 
idea.  The  monk  continued,  "Have  you  never  read  that  para- 
graph in  St.  Bernard's  sermon  on  the  Annunciation,  ^Faith  thai 
thy  sins  are  forgiven  thee  through  Jesus  Christ,  that  is  the  wit- 
ness which  the  Holy  Ghost  hath  put  into  our  hearts  ;  for  he  hath 
said :  Believe,  and  thy  sins  shall  be  forgiven  thee.*  *'  This  con- 
versation threw  the  first  gleam  of  permanent  light  over  Luther's 
religious  experience.* 

At  a  subsequent  period,  Luther  thus  describes  his  feelings  du- 
ring those  days  of  conflict : 

"  Though,  as  a  monk,  I  was  holy  and  irreproachable,  my  con- 
science was  still  filled  with  trouble  and  torment.  I  did  not  love 
that  just  and  holy  Being  who  punishes  sinners.  I  felt  a  secret 
anger  against  him ,-  I  hated  him,  because,  not  satisfied  with  ter- 
rifying by  his  law,  and  by  the  miseries  of  hfe,  poor  creatures  al- 
ready ruined  by  original  sin,  he  aggravated  our  suflerings  by  the 
Gospel.  But  when,  by  the  spirit  of  God,  I  under8t<x)d  these 
words.  The  just  shall  live  by  faith  ;  when  I  learned  how  the 
justification  of  the  sinner  proceeds  from  God's  mere  mercy, 
through  faith,  then  I  felt  myself  born  again,  as  a  new  man ;  and 

•  And  i.,  17. 
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I  entered  by  an  open  door  into  the  very  paradise  of  God.  From 
that  hour,  I  saw  the  precious  and  holy  Scriptures  with  new  eyes. 
I  went  through  the  whole  Bible.  I  went  through  a  multitude  of 
passages  which  taught  me  what  the  work  of  God  is.  And  as  I 
had  before  heartily  hated  that  expression,  *the  righteousness  of 
God,'  I  began  from  this  time  to  value  and  love  it  as  the  sweetest 
and  most  consolatory  truth.  Truly  this  text  of  St.  Paul  was  to 
me  as  the  very  gate  of  heaven.* 

"It  is  true  I  was^a  pious  monk,  and  held  myself  so  strictly  to 
my  vows,  that  I  cannot  utter  it.  If  ever  a  monk  went  to  heaven 
by  his  monkery;  I  certainly  should  have  gone  there  by  mine ; 
and  this  all  who  knew  me  in  the  convent  must  testify. 

"  I  did  my  utmost  to  observe  the  rules.  I  plagued  and  tor- 
mented my  body  with  prayer,  watching,  fasting,  and  other  exer- 
cises, much  more  than  all  they  who  are  now  my  sorest  foes  and 
persecutors.  I  laid  more  on  my  poor  body  than  it  could  possibly 
endure,  without  injury  to  health.  But  our  opponents,  the  good 
easy  folks,  who  are  accustomed  to  the  soft  kind  of  priests'  and 
monks'  life,  who  never  all  their  lives  long,  tasted  a  real  spiritual 
temptation,  believe  not  that  I  or. others  have  ever  experienced 
such  things  as  we  have  done, — so  heartily  and  murderously  dis- 
tressed ,  that  we  might  only  brin  g  our  hearts  and  consciences  to  quiet 
and  peace  before  God ;  but  yet  in  such  horrid  darkness  we  could 
never  find  that  same  peace."t  From  this  period  brighter  days  be- 
gan to  dawn  on  the  aistressed  penitent  Providence  threw  in  his 
way  one  who  more  fully  understood  bis  disease,  and  could  point 
him  more  clearly  to  the  remedv.  This  was  John  Staupitz,  an 
enlightened  and  pious  man,  a  favorite  with  Frederick  the  Wise, 
Elector  of  Saxony.  Staupitz  was  the  first  professor  of  Theology 
in  the  University  of  Wittemburg,  which  the  Elector  had  founded 
in  1502.  As  vicar-general  of  the  Augustine  monks,  he  visited 
the  convent  at  Erfort,  and  became  deeply  interested  in  Luthen 
He  entered  into  familiar  conversation  with  him,  encouraged  him 
to  disclose  his  mental  trials,  and  expounded  to  him  the  way  of 
salvation  as  revealed  in  the  Gospel.  He  made  the  young  monk 
a  present  of  a  Latin  Bible,  that  invaluable  treasure  he  had  so 
long  wished  to  own.  He  told  him,  we  can  love  God  only  as  he 
hath  first  loved  us,  and  that  all  our  repentance  and  resolutions 
are  of  no  avail,  except  as  we  throw  ourselves  entirely  on  the 
mercy  of  Jesus  Christ.J  Luther  began  to  see  the  light.  "It 
was,"  said  he,  **as  though  Jesus  Christ  himself  comforted  me  so 
wonderfully  with  those  sweet  and  salutary  words."  The  Bible, 
his  own  Bible,  was  now  his  constant  companion,  and  he  could 
read  it  with  an  eye  of  faith. 

Li  1507,  at  the  age  of  24,  he  received  ordination  as  a  Priest. 
He  earnestly  wished  to  have  his  friends  with  him  on  that 

•  D'Aubigne,  L,  191—2.  t  Pf.28.  t  Pf.  31. 
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solemn  occasion,  and  wrote  a  touching  letter  on  the  subject  to 
his  friend,  John  Braun,  of  Eisenach.* 

His  father  also,  though  at  first  so  much  opposed  to  his  en- 
tering the  priesthood,  was  prevailed  upon  to  be  present  Luther 
afterwards  said  '*  My  father  never  could  be  quite  reconciled  to 
my  being  a  monk.  When  I  was  to  be  consecrated  priest,  and 
celebrate  my  first  Mass,  I  wrote  to  him,  praying  him  to  be 
present,  for  the  honor  of  God  and  my  own  honor.  He  came 
riding  to  the  cloister  with  twenty  horses  mounted,  and  made 
me  a  present  of  twenty  guilders.  When  seated  at  dinner,  the 
old  man  said,  before  all  the  Doctors,  Masters,  and  other  gen- 
tlemen, *  Ye  are  learned  men  :  have  ye  not  read  in  the  Scriptures 
that  one  should  honor  one's  father  and  mother?*  When  I 
heard  that  I  was  terrified,  and  struck  dumb,  and  could  answer 
nothing.  When  others  answered  for  me,  he  said,  'Pray  God 
this  may  not  be  the  Devil's  work.'  Afterwards  he  said,  *I 
must  be  here,  and  eat  and  drink  with  you,  but  I  would  much 
rather  be  away.'  "t 

In  1508,  on  the  recommendation  of  St)aupitz,  he  was  ap- 

f)ointed,  by  Frederick  the  Wise,  to  the  Professorship  of  Phi- 
osophy  in  the  University  of  Wittemburg.J  His  department 
included  logic  and  ethics,  but  more  especially  the  physics  of 
Aristotle.  He  was  hurried  off  with  great  precipitancy,  so  that 
he  had  not  even  tinie  to  take  leave  of  his  friends.  [|  He  trudged 
oti  foot  as  usual,  with  a  staff  in  his  hand,  and  a  pack  on  his 
back,  which  contained  all  his  worldly  goods,  namely,  one  clean 
shirt  and  a  woollen  gown,  a  Greek  Testament,  a  Septuagint, 
his  never  absent  Latin  Bible,  pen  and  ink,  and  a  little  paper, 
without  which  he  never  took  a  journey  for  ever  so  short  a  dis- 
tanced He  at  once  became  immensely  popular,  and  students 
began  to  flock  to  the  University  from  all  quarters.  It  was  here, 
according  to  Shakspeare,  that  Hamlet  of  Denmark  went  to  re- 
ceive the  education  befitting  a  Prince.  Though  so  successful 
in  his  philosophical  professorship,  he  still  felt  that  theology  was 
his  appropriate  field,  and  he  earnestly  longed  to  devote  himself 
wholly  to  it.  In  a  letter  to  his  friend  John  Braun,  dated 
March  19th,  1509,  he  says,  **  As  to  what  you  inquire  respecting 
nay  condition  here,  lam  well,  thank  God,  except  that  I  have  a 
strong  dislike  to  my  department  of  teaching,  especially  phi- 
losophy, which,  from  the  beginning,  I  have  most  earnestly  de- 
sired to  exchange  for  theology,  that  theology,  I  mean,  which 
penetrates  to  the  meat  of  the  nut,  to  the  heart  of  the  wheat,  to 
the  marrow  of  the  bones.  But  God  is  God;  naan  often,  nay 
always,  errs  in  his  judgment.  This  God  is  ours,  himself  will 
guide  us  in  gentleness  and  to  eternity." 

•  De  Wette,  1,  3;  17,  Pf.  20.        f  Pf.  30.        t  Aud.  i.  27.        §  D.W.  i.  5,  6. 
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The  wish  of  Luther's  heart  was  soon  gratified ;  during  the 
same  month  in  which  the  preceding  letter  was  dated,  at  his  own 
urgent  request  he  was  transferred  to  the  chair  of  Biblical  Theol- 
ogy, and  lectured  on  the  Bible  every  day  at  one  o'clock,  beginning 
with  the  Psalms  and  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  The  students 
crowded  afresh  to  his  lectures,  with  the  greatest  eagerness.  His 
clear,  impressive  language,  often  cutting  with  the  keenest  irony ; 
his  undisguised  contempt  of  the  school-men,  the  worshippers  of 
antiquity,  the  great  m^isters,  who  had  preceded  him,  who  taught 
the  doctrines  of  men,  and  not  the  truths  of  God ;  his  utter  rejec- 
tion of  the  philosophers,  who  would  explain  the  things  of  the 
Spirit  independently  of  the  Word  of  God,  strongly  excited  both 
the  curiosity  and  the  admiration  of  his  hearers.  It  was  a  new 
era  in  theological  teaching ;  for  so  little  at  that  period  had  the  Bi- 
ble been  attended  to,  that  Carlstadt,  the  dean  of  the  theological 
faculty  at  Wittemberg,  who  had  studied  theology  at  the  most 
celebrated  schools  in  Germany  atid  Italy,  confessed  that  he  had 
never  read  the  Bijble  till  some  time  after  he  had  entered  on  the 
theological  professorship  at  Wittemberg.  Staupitz,  and  the  Elec- 
tor Frederick,  were  delighted  with  their  new  professor.  He  lec- 
tured so  eloquendy,  they  were  determined  be  should  preach  also. 
Luther,  who  always  distrusted  his  own  powers  till  they  were 
put  to  the  test,  strongly  objected  to  this  additional  service.  ''It 
IS  too  much,"  said  he,  ''it  will  be  the  death  of  me;  I  could  not 
sustain  it  three  months."  "So  be  it,"  replied  Staupitz;  "the 
Lord  will  have  another  good  man  on  high." 

He  began  his  preaching  in  the  old  dilapdated  chapel  of  the 
Augustines,  so  graphically  described  by  Myconius,"^  But  this 
was  soon  entirely  insuflScient  to  accommodate  the  crowds  who 
flocked  to  hear  him.  On  the  recommendation  of  Staupitz,  -  the 
magistrates  appointed  him  city  preacher,  and  his  labors  were 
transferred  to  the  city  church,  an  immense  edifice,,  which  is  still 
standing,  and  as  nearly  as  possible,  in  the  same  state  in  which 
Luther  left  it  He  preached  also  in  the  university,  and  in  the 
chapel  of  the  castle.  He  had  greatly  underrated  his  powers  as  a 
preacher.  His  voice  was  musical,  clear,  and  penetrating^  his 
gestures  and  all  his  movements  were  dignified,  graceful,  and 
striking.  He  told  Staupitz  that  he  should  just  preach  in  his  own 
way^  and  not  try  to  imitate  any  of  his  predecessors,  and  he  kept 
his  word..  For  the  first  time  in  a  long  period,  there  was  a  Chris- 
tian preacher,  who  rejected  all  technical  and  scholastic  terms,  and 
derived  his  thoughts  and  his  modes  of  expression  directly  from 
the  Bible.  This  independence  at  starting  prepared  him  for  what 
was  to  follow.  The  general  spirit  of  his  preaching  may  be  in- 
ferred from  the  following  paragraph  of  one  of  his  sermons. 

*  Aud.,  i.  44.    D'Aubigne,  i.  181. 
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"  Faith  in  Christ  strips  you  of  all  confidence  in  your  own  wisdom 
and  righteousness,  and  strength ;  it  teaches  you  that  if  Christ 
had  not  died  for  you,  and  saved  you  by  his  death,  neither  you, 
nor  any  created  power  could  have  done  it.  Then  you  begin  to 
despise  ^11  those  tnings  which  you  see  to  be  unavailing.  Noth- 
ing remains  but  Jesus — Jesus  only — ^Jesus  abundantly  sufficient 
for  your  ^ul.  Hoping  nothing  from  all  created  things,  you  have 
no  dependence  save  on  Christ,  from  whom  you  look  for  all,  and 
love  above  all." 

With  views  and  feehngs  like  these,  as  his  own  manuscripts 
testify,  he  in  the  year  1610,  set  off  for  Rome,  on  business  pertain- 
ing to  his  monastic  order.*  In  company  with  a  brother  monk, 
he  went  on  foot,  with  staff  in  hand,  a  loaf  of  black  bread  in  his 
pack,  and  ten  ducats  of  money  in  his  pocket,  with  which  to  se- 
cure the  help  of  an  advocate  in  Rome.  He  undertook  the  journey 
with  great  joy,  for  he  thought  surely  that  Rome,  the  great  centre  of 
ecclesiastical  power,  must  also  be  the  middle  point  of  theological 
learning,  and  Christian  feeling.  How  was  the  honest  and  pious 
monk  disappointed  and  shocked,  when  he  witnessed  the  luxury, 
the  scandalous  ignorance,  the  open  infidelity,  of  that  corrupt 
court !  When  he  sat  at  table  with  the  priests,  he  heard  them 
ridicule  the  most  solemn  services  of  their  religion,  and  laughing- 
ly boast  that,  instead  of  pronouncing  the  words  of  consecration 
over  the  holy  eucharist,  they  had  jestingly  said,  "Bread  art 
thou,  and  bread  thou  wilt  remain,''  and  then  they  held  up  the 
host,  and  the  gaping  multitude  worshipped  !  All  this  was  suf- 
ficiently shocking  to  the  earnest  and  honest  mind  of  Luther,  but 
there  was  more  yet  to  come.  When  he  was  himself  saying 
mass,  in  his  cotiscientious  and  devout  way,  an  Italian  priest,  who 
stood  by,  wearied  with  his  prolixity,  (for  he  could  rattle  off  a 
dozen  masses  while  Luther  was  saying  one,)  addressed  him  in 
an  impatient  whisper^  "  Come  now,  make  haste ;  send  to  our  good 
mother  her  dear  son  back  again  forthwith ;"  thus  profanely  allu- 
ding to  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  which  at  that  time  was 
to  Luther's  mind  a  most  awful  reality.  He  was  distressed,  and 
while,  by  way  of  penance,  slowly  climbing,  on  his  knees,  the  fa- 
mous Pilate's  staircase,  "  the  just  shall  live  byfaith^^  again  shot 
through  his  mind,  and  again  did  he  see  and  renounce  those 
superstitious  follies. 

But  his  feelings  may  be  best  learned  from  his  own  most  gra- 

i>hic  delineations  of  them,  as  given  in  sentences  like  the  fol- 
owing: 

"  I  would  only  wish  that  every  one  who  is  to  be  a  preacher, 
might  first  visit  Rome,  and  see  how  it  goes  on  there.  Since  our 
Lord  God  has  brought  me  into  this  hateful  business  and  work,  I 

•  Math.  11.  t  Pf*56— 6.    Jurgeiif,ii.331. 
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would  not  for  a  hundred  thousand  gulden  have -missed  of  seeing 
Rome-  otherwise  I  should  always  have  been  distressed  lest  I 
were  doing  the  pope  wrong  and  injustice ;— but  now  we  speak 
that  we  do  know.     When  I  first  saw  Rome,  I  fell  to  the  ground, 
raised  my  hands  to  heaven,  and  said,  ^  Hail !  thou  holy  Rome ! 
Yea,  rightfully  holy  by  the  holy  martyrs,  and  their  blood  which  has 
been  shed  in  thee.'   Rome  is  now  in  its  splendor ;  the  pope  triumphs 
with  his  beautiful  ornamented  horsed  which  go  before  hicDyand  he 
carries  the  sacrament  upon  a  splendid  white  horse.    The  pope 
Alexander  was  a  baptized  Jew ;  he  believed  nothing.     His  suc- 
cessor, pope  Julius,  hated  him  so,  that  he  broke  down  and  took 
away  the  very  doors  and  windows  which  had  his  arms.     Pope 
Leo  was  bribed  by  the  bare-foot  friars  with  80,000  ducats,  that 
he  might  not  reform  them,  and  when  he  saw  the  coins  lying  on 
the  table  before  him,  he  exclaimed,  *  Wh4>  can  resist  so  many 
armsd  menV    (The  ducat  had  the  impression  of  an  armea 
knight.)     Pope  Alexander  invited  all  the  cardinals  of  the  Colonn6 
to  dine  with  him,  and  would  take  them  off  by  poison,  which  was 
prepared  in  a  separate  bottle ;  but  by  mistake  it  was  given  to  the 
pope  and  his  son.    The  father  died,  but  the  son  drank  oli\re  oil, 
and  had  himself  hung  up  by  the  legs,  and  thus  threw  off  the 
poison.    It  happened  to  me,  at  Rome,  that  I  was  so  mad  a  saint, 
that  I  ran  through  all  their  churches,  and  believed  all  their  tales, 
false  and  stale  as  they  are.    I  have  held  masses  by  the  tens  at 
Rome,  and  was  truly  sorry  that  my  father  and  mother  were  yet 
alive ;  for  I  wished  the  opportunity  to  deliver  them  from  purga- 
tory by  my  prayers,  masses,  and  other  good  works.    There  is  a 
proverb  at  Rome,  '  Blessed  is  the  mother  whose  son  holds  a  mass 
on  Saturday,  at  St.  John^sJ*     How  gladly  would  I  have  made 
my  mother  thus  blessed,  but  the  crowd  was  so  great  I  could  not 
get  in.    Such  a  Saul  have  I  been,  as  there  are  many  now.   1  was 
not  ice  and  frost,  like  Eck,  and  many  like  him,  in  my  defence 
of  the  pope.    It  seems  to  me  they  defend  the  pope  more  for  their 
own  belly's  sake,  than  for  any  principle  or  earnestness.    Yea,  I 
think  to  this  day,  they  laugh  at  the  pope,  like  the  Epicureans.    I 
handled  the  subject  with  earnestness ;  I  feared  and  trembled  for 
the  judgment-day,  and  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart  desired  tfie 
salvation  of  my  soul.    You  will  see  in  my  earlier  writings,  how 
many  and  great  things  I  conceded,  in  all  humility,  to  thd  pope, 
which  I  must  now  look  upon  and  curse  as  the  highest  blasphemy 
and  abomination."  -  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  old  story  <x 
the  female  pope  Joanna,  was  fully  believed  and  publicly  spoken 
of  without  offence  at  Rome,  while  Luther  was  there.    He  thus 
speaks  in  his  Table  Talk  :*   "At  Rome,  I  saw  in  a  broad  street 
which  leads  directly  to  St.  Peter's  church,  publicly,  a  pope  sculp- 

*  Walch  zzii.  13— i(k 
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tured  in  stone,  as  a  woman  with  a  sceptre,  in  the  papal  mantle, 
and  carrying  a  child  in  her  arms.  No  pope  passes  tbrou^  this 
street,  lest  he  should  see  this  statue.  A  woman  named  Agnes,  & 
native  of  Mainz,  was  taken  in  the  guise  of  a  boy  to  England,  by 
a  cardinal,  and  afterwards  broueht  to  Rome.  She  wai  then  at 
length  elected  pope  by  the  cardinals,  but  she  was  exposed  and 
brought  to  shame,  for  she  was  publicly  delivered  of  a  child  in 
this  same  street."  This  was  no  story  ©f  Luther's  invention. 
The  Roman  guide-books,  which  were  then  used  for  the  conve- 
nience of  travellers,  are  very  particular  in  describing  the  statue 
of  the  vopess  Joanna,  as  one  of  the  pducipal  curiosities  of  the  city. 
A  guioe  book,  entitled  Memorabilia  RonuB,  which  went  through 
several  editions  in  different  languages,  (copies  are  still  extant  of 
the  years  1481,  1495,  1500,  1610— the  very  year  Luther  was  at 
Rome)  relates  the  story  in  all  simplicity  and  eood  faith.  It  says, 
<*  Between  the  Coliseum  and  St.  Clement's,  there  is  a  church  in 
ruins.  There  died  the  woman  who  had  been  pope.  She  was 
with  child.  The  angel  asked  her  whether  she  would  choose  to 
be  eternally  lost,  or  come  to  shame  in  this  world ;  she  chose  the 
latter.  In  the  procession  she  was  dehvered  of  her  child  in  front 
of  that  church.  Her  statue,  with  the  child,  hewn  in  stone,  is 
still  to  be  seen  there."*  The  whole  narrative  of  the  popess 
Joanna  may  be  read  in  Murdock's  Mosheim,  ii.  61 — 3.  The 
credibility  of  the  narrative  is  ably  defended  by  Godfrey  Ar- 
nold,! and  disputed  by  Giesler4 

The  place  of  Luther's  residence  while  at  Rome,  is  still  point- 
ed out  in  a  house  near  the  porte  del  popolo.  With  joy  he  left  the 
city,  and  returned  to  his  quiet  study  and  his  professor's  chair  in 
Wittemberg,  more  firmly  resolved  than  ever  to  make  the  word 
of  God,  the  cross  of  Christ,  the  matter  and  object  of  all  his  teach- 
ing. At  this  time,  the  bigots  of  the  church  made  a  violent  assault 
on  the  accomplished  scholar  Reuchlin,  and  Luther  came  out 
most  ably  and  vigorously  in  his  defence.^ 

In  1512,  Staupitz  urged  him  to  take  the  degree,  and  assume 
the  obligations  of  a  Doctor  of  the  Holy  Scriptui;es.  Luther, 
with  his  characteristic  diffidence,  shrank  from  it.  '^I  am  too 
yoimg,"  (said  he.)  He  was  then  twenty-nine.  "God  has  a 
great  work  to  be  aone,  (rej^lied  his  adviser)  and  needs  youn^ 
vigorous  doctors."  '^  Look  then  for  a  strong  man,  (said  Luther) 
for  I  am  weak  and  frail,  and  have  not  long  to  live."  "  Dead  or 
alive,  (replied  Staupitz)  the  Lord  will  have  you  in  his  councils." 
** But  my  poverty."  "The elector  will  bear  all  expenses."  Ma- 
thesius  says  that  Luther  had  often  pointed  out  to  him  a  tree  in 
the  garden  of  the  convent,  under  which  this  conversation  took 

*  Jargens,  ii.  299^302.         f  KircheD  UDd  Ketzer  Historie,  B.  iz.,  c.  3. 

1  Kirchengetchichte  ii,  24-^. 
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place.  He  was  still  a  mendicant  monk ;  he  took  no  pay  for  his 
services.  When  he  wanted  a  pew  coat,  the  elector  sent  him  the 
cloth,  which  he  bad  made  up  at  the  tailor's,  and  charged  to  the 
elector.  Pfeffinger,  the  elector's  treasurer,  was  parsimonious, 
and  often  provokingly  dilatory,  of  which  Luther  humorously 
complains."*^  It  was  so  in  this  case.  He  was  detained  some 
time  at  Leipsic,  before  he  could  get  the  money  which  had  been 
promised  him.f  Ail  obstacles  were  at  length  overcome,  the  doc- 
torate was  conferred  J . "  and  uow  (says  Luther)  I  have  espoused 
my  dear  Holy  Bible;  I  have  sworn,,  forsaking  all  others,  to 
cleave  only  to  this.  My  vows  must  be  fulfilled."  Luther  felt  it 
to  be  his  divine  vocation  to  rescue  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  their 
wholesome  doctrines,  from  the  neglect  and  contempt  into  which 
they  had  fallen,  and  to  recall  them  into  the  hearts  and  lives  of 
men.  To  this  great  object  he  now  devoted,  entire  and  undivided, 
the  mighty  energies  of  his  soul.  In  this  he  was  aided  by  Stau- 
pitz,  who  now  gave  directions,  that  in  all  the  convents  under  his 
control,  the  Scriptures  should  be  read  aloud  at  meal  times,  instead 
of  the  works  of  Augustine  as  heretofore.  Luther's  pupil,  Mathe- 
sius,  describes  the  position  and  efforts  of  his  venerated  teacher  at 
this  period,  in  the  following  terms,  (p.  16,  16.)  "Meanwhile^ 
Luther  continued  to  teach^  according  to  the  solemn  oath  of  his 
doctorate ;  and  in  all  his  lectures  and  disputations^  treated  mainly 
of  this  question,  or  these  articles,  whether  we  ought  to,  or  can, 
learn  the  riffht  faith,  to  live  a  Christiaa  life,  and  to  die  happy, 
out  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  or  out  of  the  Heathen  Aristotle,  from 
whom  the  school  theologians  would  derive  their  Romish  church 
and  cloister  doctrinea  This  was  the  first  conflict  between  Lu- 
ther and  the  sophists.  Luther,  as  a  chosen  doctor  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  said,  **  that  he  was  baptized  in  the  name  of  Jesus,  and 
had  sworn  to  persevere  to  the  end  in  the  Catholic  Christian 
Church,  with  a  constant  heart  and  joyous  profession,  which 
Catholic  Christendom  was  founded  and  built  on  the  writings  of 
the  prophets  and  apostles,  as  the  Nicene  creed,  which  was  then 
sung  in  all  the  churches,  plainly  professed ;  and  in  the  words  of 
the  creed  of  our  childhood,  '  I  believe  in  a  Holy  Catholic  Chris- 
tian Church,'  the  same  truth  was  clearly  uttered.  For  the  Nicene 
creed,  or  confession  of  faith,  plainly  says,  that  the  Holy  Ghost, 
which  Christ  hath  obtained  and  generously  granted  to  us,  spoke 
through  the  prophets  and  apostles ;  and  therefore,  the  church  or 
congregation  of  Jesus  Christ  is  called  the  apostolic  church,  on 
the  word  of  these  same  prophets,  which  was  written  by  the  im- 
pulse of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  on  the  doctrine  of  Jesus  Christ, 
which  he,  as  the  eternal  interpreter  and  speaker,  brought  forth 
from  the  heart  of  his  Father,  and  revealed  and  gave  to  his  dear 

•  De  W.  i.  77.  f  Math.  12,©e  W.  i.  11. 
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friends,  his  apostles,  which  to  this  day  is  called  the  holy  and  di- 
vine Scripture.  The  young  Luther  said  he  had  solemnly  sworn  a 
precious  public  oath,  that  he  would  abide  by  this  rich  and  sal- 
vation-giving Scripture ;  lo,  it  is  indeed  reasonable,  that  in  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  faith  and  conscience,  we  should  look  to  and 
abide  by  the  divine  Scriptures,  which  were  brought  forth  out  of 
the  heart  of  God  the  Father  by  his  eternal  Son  and  speaker,  and 
which  have  been  attended  and  coufirmed  by  the  Holy  Ghost, 
from  the  beginning  of  the  world,  through  the  patriarchs,  kings, 
apostles,  and  ancient  confessions,  and  with  the  blood  of  many 
martyrs ;  and  not  venture  soul  and  conscience  on  the  uncertain 
dreams  and  opinions  of  the  dark  Scotus  and  the  absurd  Alber- 
tus,  and  the  doubting  Thomas  Aquinas,  of  the  moderns  or  Occa- 
mists,  of  the  master  of  high  and  acute  thought,  and  of  the  un- 
godly and  disputatious  sophists;  and  therewith  should  we  come 
before  the  strict  Judge  of  all  flesh,  who  will  place  at  his  right 
hund  all  who  have  known  him  from  his  word,  and  have  done 
service  to  his  people  in  his  name." 

Nothing  stood  so  much  in  the  way  of  Luther  as  the  ascendan- 
cy of  Aristotle's  philosophy ;  and  he  could  scarcely  speak  of  the 
haughty  pagan  with  becoming  patience.    "For  nothing,"  said 
he,  "  does  my  heart  so  intensely  bum,  as  to  unmask  and  expose 
to  the  many  th^t  old  buflfoon,  who,  with  his  Greek  visor,  has  so 
long  befooled  the  church.    If  I  did  not  know  Aristotle  to  be  a 
man,  I  should  certainly  take  him  for  the  devil  himself."     His 
efforts  were  successful.    In  1617  be  writes  exultingly  to  his 
friend,  John  Lange :    "  Our  theology  and  St.  Augustine  make 
good  progress,  and  have  the  control  in  our  university.    Aristotle 
is  daily  declining,  and  dra^s  nigh  to  speedy  and  irrecoverabte 
ruin.    The  scholastic  lectures  have  become  generally  loathsome; 
and  no  lecturer  can  hope  for  hearers,  unless  he  adopts  this  the- 
ology, that  is  the  Biblie,  St.  Augustine,  or  some  other  approved 
church  father."    At  the  same  period,  writing  to  his  friend,  George 
Spenlein,  he  thus  expresses  himself  on  his  favorite  topic  of  justi- 
fication: ^  My  dear  brother,  learn  to  know  Christ  and  him  cruci- 
fied.   He  came  down  from  heaven,  where  he  abode  with  the  just, 
to  dwell  with  us  sinners.     Meditate  often  on  this  love  of  Christ, 
and  you  will  taste  its  unspeakable  comfort.     If  our  labors  and 
afflictions  could  give  peace  to  the  conscience,  then  why  did 
Christ  die  upon  the  cross?    In  him  alone  can  you  find  peace; 
despair  of  yourself  and  your  works,  and  beholding  with  what 
love  he  spreads  his  arms  towards  you,  taking  all  your  sins  on 
himself,  and  bestowing  all  his  righteousness  on  you.^* 

Melancthon  assures  us  that  "  he  now  so  expounded  the  Psalms, 
and  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  that  all  pious  and  intelligent 

*  Von  Oerloch'f  Luther  i.  91,  S3. 
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people  regarded  bis  instructions  as  the  rising  of  a  new  day,  after 
a  long  and  dark  night.  Here  he  showed  the  dijflference  between 
the  law  and  the  gospiel,  and  revealed  the  error  which  at  this  time 
prevailed  both  in  the  church  and  the  schools,  that  men,  by  their 
own  works,  can  merit  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  and  become  ac- 
ceptable to  God  by  external  righteousness,  which  was  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Pharisees  of  old.  As  John  the  Baptist  pointed  to 
the  Lamb  of  God,  who  taketh  away  the  sins  of  the  world,  so  did 
Luther;  and  showed  that  our  sins  are  forgiven  without  our 
merits,  and  solely  on  account  of  the  love  of  God,  and  that  these 
benefits  are  obtained  by  faith  alone.  He  also  explained  the  other 
parts  of  the  Christian  system ;  and  all  the  pious  were  most  in- 
wardly moved  by  the  loveliness  of  his  instructions,  and  to  the 
learned  also  they  were  no  less  acceptable;  so  that  Christ,  and 
the  apostles,  and  prophets,  seemed  to  come,  as  it  were,  out  of 
darkness,  and  prison,  and  squalor,  to  the  open  light  of  day." 

This  year,  1517,  the  plague  broke  out  in  Wittemberg,  and 
Luther's  friends  urged  him  to  quit  his  post,  at  least  for  a  time. 
He  replied,  '^  It  is  my  duty  to  remain  here,  and  remain  I  shall ; 
and  if  T  should  die,  I  trust  the  world  will  not  fall  to  pieces  be* 
cause  brother  Martin  is  dead.  I  speak  not  thus,  because  I  have 
no  reason  to  fear  death,  (for  I  am  not  the  apostle  Paul,  but  only 
his  humble  expounder) ;  but  because,  as  I  trust,  the  Lord  deliv- 
ers me  from  all  my  fears."  He  was  next  appointed  to  visit  the 
convents  of  his  order  in  that  part  of  Germany,  an  opportunity 
which  he  faithfully  employed  everywhere  to  discourage  the 
scholastic  theology  of  the  times,  and  put  the  Bible  in  its  place. 
'The  occasion  of  this  appointment  is  thus  related  by  Mathesius.* 

"  About  this  time,  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  after,  he  had  return- 
ed from  his  pilgrimage  to  the  holy  land,  would  dedicate  a  new 
establishment  to  the  name  of  all  the  saints  in  his  castle  at  Wit- 
temberg, and  collected  for  this  purpose  all  manlier  of  saints' 
relics;  so  Dr.  Staupitz,  was  sent  to  the  Netherlands,  to  bring 
relics  out  of  convents  there ;  meanwhile  Dr.  Luther  received  the 
office  of  vicar,  or  the  oversight  of  the  Augustine  convents,  and 
an  order  to  make  a  visitation  of  the  same.  For  this  end  he  went 
from  convent  to  convent,  helped  out  the  schools,  and  exhorted 
all  the  brethren  of  his  diocese  to  hold  on  to  the  Bible,  and,  ac- 
cording to  it,  to  live  holily,  peacefully,  and  chastely." 

Luther's  theological  students  had  now  already  begun  to  enter 
the  ministry,  and  diffuse  his  views,  and  the  ejSect  of  his  instruc- 
tions began  to  be  extensively  felt.  This  could  not  long  go  on 
without  exciting  distrust  and  envy,  and  he  began  to  be  accused  of 
disseminating  new  divinity.  To  meet  this  charge,  in  1518  he 
republished  an  old  system  of  theology  inculcating  similar  doc- 

•  Pag«  17. 
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trines,  which  had  long  been  known  in  Germany,  and  accom- 
panied it  with  a  spirited  and  eloquently  written  preface.  The 
book  is  entitled  A  German  Theology,  and  is  the  production  of 
some  unknown  mystic  of  the  middle  ages.  Recently  the  work 
has  become  quite  popular  among  the  transcendental  pantheists 
of  Germany,  and  several  editions  have  been  published  within  a 
few  years.  As  the  work  exerted  a  very  important  influence  at 
this  time,  and  as  it  was  a  great  favorite  with  Luther  in  his  then 
state  of  mind,  it  may  help  the  reader  to  form  a  theological  pic- 
ture of  the  times,  if  we  give  Luther's  preface  entire,  and  an 
abstract  of  the  book  which  he  so  highly  commends.* 

The  preface  by  Luther  is  as  follows :  '*  We  read  that  St.  Paul 
was  small  and  inconsiderable  in  person,  but  he  wrote  brave  and 
powerful  letters ;  and  he  says  himself  that  his  speech  was  not 
adorned  with  ornament  and  flowery  words,  and  yet  it  was  found 
full  of  the  richness  of  all  the  art  of  wisdom.  So  also  when  one 
sees  the  wonders  of  God,  it  is  clear  that  He  always  chooses  for 
his  word,  not  splendid  and  showy  preachers,  but  as  it  is  written, 
out  of  the  mouths  of  babes  and  sucklings  hast  thou  best  pro- 
claimed thy  praise.  Also  the  wisdom  of  God  maketh  the 
tongues  of  the  uneloquent  the  most  eloquent  of  all.  Again  he 
reproves  the  high-thinking  men,  who  are  disgusted  and  offended 
at  those  same  simple  ones,  ye  have  despised  the  good  advice  and 
doctrine  because  it  was  given  by  poor  and  inconsiderable  men. 
I  say  these  things  on  this  account,  namely :  because  I  would 
warn  every  one  who  needs  this  little  book,  that  he  be  not  ofibnd- 
ed  by  the  simple,  unfringed,  ungarlanded  German  words ;  for 
this  noble  little  book,  poor  and  unadorned  as  it  is  in  words  and  hu- 
man wisdom,  so  all  the  more  rich  and  over-precious  is  it  in  divine 
art  and  wisdom.  And  that  I  may  yet  boast  my  old  follies,  next 
to  the  Bible  ancl  St.  Augustine,  no  book  has  come  to  me  in 
which  I  have  learned  more  what  God,  Christ,  men,  and  all 
things  are;  and  first  of  all  I  find  it  is  true,  what  certain  highly 
leafned  ones  revilingly  speak  of  as  Wittemberg  theologians,  that 
we  would  put  forth  new  things,  as  if  a  people  had  never  lived 
before  and  in  other  places.  Yea,  truly  they  have  been,  but 
Grod's  wrath  hath  not  esteemed  us  worthy  to  see  and  hear  them. 
For  it  is  plain  as  day  that  for  a  long  time  such  things  have  not 
been  brought  into  the  universities  nor  discussed  there;  -and  the 
holy  word  of  God  has  not  only  lain  under  the  bench,  but  has 
been  well  nigh  destroyed  with  dust  and  moths.  Read  this  little 
book  whoever  will,  and  then  say  whether  the  theology  with  us 
be  old  or  new,  for  this  book  certainly  is  not  new.  But  if  they 
will  say  as  formerly,  that  we  are  German  theologians,  that  is 
mystics,  we  will  let  it  be  so.    I  thank  God  that  I  can  hear  and 

*  G.  Arnold's  Kirchen  und  Ketzer  Historie,  iii.  372  f.    D.  W.,  i.  123. 
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find  my  God  in  the  German  tongue,  as  T  and  those  with  me 
have  not  found  it  in  the  Latin,  Greek,  or  Hebrew  tongue.  God 
grant  that  this  little  book  may  come  more  into  notice;  so  shall 
we  find  that  the  German  theologians  are  the  best  theologians." 

A  book  so  highly  esteemed  by  Luther  may  well  be  worthy  of 
a  brief  analysis.  Its  title  is,  "J.  6rcrma»  Theology;  that  is,  a 
noble  little  book  for  the  right  understanding  of  what  Adam  and 
Christ  isy  and  now  Adam  should  die  in  us  and  Christ  should 
arise.  Printed  at  '  Wittemhers',  by  John  Cfriinben,  with  a 
preface  by  Lmther.^^  It  is  divided  into  fifty-six  chapters,  and  the 
titles  of  some  of  them  will  give  a  synopsis  of  the  work.  "  1. 
What  that  is  which  is  perfect  and  that  which  is  in  part;  and 
how  that  which  is  in  part  may  be  laid  aside  and  that  which  is 
perfect  be  attained.  3.  How  the  fall  and  apostacy  of  man 
must  be  restored,  as  the  free  of  Adam.  6.  How  man  should 
love  most  of  all  that  which  is  best  and  noblest,  solely  for 
this  reason,  because  it  is  the  best.  7.  Respecting  two  spir- 
itual eyes,  by  which  man  looks  on  eternity  and  on  time,  and 
how  the  one  is  hindered  by  the  other.  8.  How  the  soul  of 
man,  while  it  is  in  the  body,  may  receive  a  foretaste  of  eter- 
nal blessedness.  11.  How  the  just  man  may  in  this  world 
{in  der  zeii)  be  put  in  hell,  and  how  he  cannot  therein  be 
comforted ;  and  how  he  may  be  taken  out  of  hell  and  put  in  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,  and  cannot  therein  be  troubled.  12.  What 
that  true  inward  place  is  which  Christ  gave  to  his  disciples. 
13.  How  all  men  die  in  Adam  and  live  again  in  Christ,  and  on 
true  obedience  and  disobedience.  14  What  the  old  man  is,  and 
what  the  new  man  is.  16.  How  the  life  of  Christ  is  the  noblest 
and  best  life  that  ever  was  or  ever  will  be,  and  the  rough,  loose, 
false,  free  life  is  the  worst  life  of  all.  19.  How  the  friend  of 
God  willingly  does  the  outward  works  which  he  ought  and  must 
do,  and  troubles  himself  hot  about  the  others.  20.  How  the 
demon  of  avarice  possesses  a  man  and  gets  the  mastery  over 
him  and  is  the  evil  spirit.  21.  He  who  will  submit  to  God  and 
be  obedient,  must  endure  all  things,  that  is,  God  himself,  and 
all  creatures,  and  must  in  all  things  be  obedient,  both  in  the 
way  of  doing  and  in  the  way  of  sufiering.  23.  Of  two  bad  fruits 
which  grow  from  the  seeds  of  the  evil  spirit,  and  are  two  sistets 
which  gladly  dwell  together — the  name  of  the  one  spiritual 
pride  and  richness,  and  of  the  other,  disorderly,  false  freedom. 
24.  Of  poverty  of  spirit  and  true  humility,  and  whereby  one 
shall  know  the  righteous,  orderly,  and  truly  free,  whom  the  truth 
makes  free.  26.  How  the  inner  man,  after  the  union  with  the 
divine  will,  stands  immoveable,  though  the  outer  nian  may  be 
moved  here  and  there.  27.  How  man  before  his  death  never 
comes  to  be  entirely  unsusceptible  and  immoveable  by  things 
without.     30.  How  God  is  a  true,  Simple,  perfect  good,  and 
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how  be  is  light  and  understanding,  and  every  virtue;  and  bow- 
man should  love  most  of  all  that  which  is  the  highest  and  best 
good  of  j»lL  3X.  How,  in  the  spiritualized  man,  love  is  pure  and 
unmixed,  and  the  same  love  would  love  all  creatures,  and  would 
do  that  which  is  best  of  alL  32.  Would  man  come  to  the  best, 
he  must  give  up  his  own  will ;  and  be  who  helps  man  to  bis 
own  will,  helps  him  to  that  which  is  worst  of  all.  33.  How  in 
the  spiritualized  man  there  is  true,  grounded,  essential  humility 
and  poverty  of  spirit,  34.  How  nothing  is  contrary  to  God  ex- 
cept sin,  and  what  sin  is.  36.  How  man  should  take  the  life  of 
Christ  upon  himself,  from  love  and  not  from  reward,  and  should 
never  lay  it  aside  or  put  it  off.  42.  How  nothing  else  is  contrary 
to  God  except  one's  own  will ;  and  he  who  seeks  his  own  good 
as  his  own,  never  finds  it ;  and  how  a  man  neither  knows  nor 
can  obtain  good  of  himself.  44  How  all  sufficiency  and  rest  is 
of  God  only  and  in  no  creature;  and  be  who  would  be  obedient 
to  God  must  be  obedient  to  all  in  the  way  of  enduring ;  and  be 
who  would  love  God  must  love  all  things  in  him.  45.  Whether 
a  man  should  love  sin  also,  if  he  should  love  all  things.  48.  How 
a  man  must  believe  some  things  of  divine  truth  if  he  would 
come  to  true  knowledge.  49—56.  How  we  are  to  understand 
these  two  words  which  Christ  hath  spoken  :  \No  man  comes  to 
the  Father  but  by  me,  and  no  man  can  come  to  me^  except  the 
Father  draw  him,?  " 

From  the  above  analysis,  it  will  be  seen  that  tha  theory  of  this 
system  of  theology  was  founded  on  the  celebrated  passage  in 
Romans,  v.  12 — 21;  that  it  was  not  a  system  of  dry  speculative 
dogmatisms ;  but  was  of  an  eminently  practical  and  aevotional 
character,  and  pervaded  throughput  with  the  deepest  and  most 
spiritual  piety.  How.  much  better  for  the  ministry  and  for  theo- 
logical students,  if  systematic  theology  generally,  contained  more 
of  the  devotional  element,  and  less  of  the  pride  of  philosophical 
speculation !  To  no  other  department  of  human  effort  can  the 
expression  of  Scripture  be  more  appropriately  applied :  "  Vmn 
man  wotdd  be  wise,  though  man  be  born  as  awUd  ass's  colt,'^ 
Wild,  assinine,  and  coltish  enough  are  most  of  the  theories 
which  have  been  invented  to  explain  what  God  has  stated  as 
matters  of  fact;  and  the  spirit  in  which  they  have  been  stated 
and  defended  has  been  very  much  of  the  same  character  as  the 
theories  themselves.  Well  may  God  say,  in  reference  to  those 
\Vho  in  this  manner  vindicate  his  ways  to  men — Deliver  me 
from  my  friends. 

At  this  period,  Luther  visited  Dresden,  and  by  special  invi- 
tation preached  before  Duke  George  of  Saxony,  who  afterwards 
so  much  distinguished  himself  as  the  bitter  and  uncompromising 
enemy  of  the  Reformation.  It  was  the  same  Duke  George,  for 
fear  of  whom  Luther  was  subsequently  warned  not  to  go  to 
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Leipsic,  when  he  made  the  characteristic  reply,  "  If  God  call  me 
to  Leipsic,  then  will  I  go  to  Leipsic,  though  it  rain  Duke  Georges 
nine  days  running."  According  to  Luther's  owij  testimony,  the 
Duke  was  quite  a  theologian  and  paid  uncommon  attention  to 
the  Bible.*  The  doctrine  which  Luther  inculcated  in  his  sermon 
was  this :  the  faith  of  salvation  belongs  only  to  the  tme  disciples^ 
who  hear  the  word  of  God  with  attention^  and  are  elected  and  pre^- 
destinated  to  eternal  life.  The  Duke  was  greatly  disturbed,  and 
said  he  was  sorry  he  had  heard  the  sermon.  In.  Luther's  con- 
versations with  the  theologians,  he  excited  still  greater  hostility ; 
and  one  evening  an  old  Dominican  friar  stood  behind  the  door  a 
long  time,  in  order  to  get  a  chance' to  spit  in  his  face  as  he  came 
out  to  go  to  his  lodging^.f  But  it  was  all  the  same  to  Luther; 
his  simple  and  earnest  heart  was  bent  only  on  proclaiming  the 
truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus. 

Luther  returned  to  Wittemberg;  and  still  further  to  dissemi- 
nate his  views,  according  to  the  fashion  of  those  times,  he  pub- 
lished ninety-nine  theses,  which  he  pledged  himself  to  defend 
against  all  opponents,  either  orally  or  in  writing.  As  a  specimen, 
we  select  the  following : 

"  The  excellent,  infillible,  and  sole  preparation  for  grace,  is 
the  election  and  everlasting  predestination  of  God." 

"On  man's  part  there  is  nothing  goes  before  grace,  nothing 
but  impotency  and  rebeUion. 

"  We  do  not  become  righteous  by  doing  that  which  is  right- 
eous, but  having  become  righteous,  we  do  that  which  is 
righteous. 

"  The  law  makes. sin  to  abound,  for  it  irritate^  and  repels  the 
will.  •  But  the  ffrace  of  God  makes  righteousness  to  abound  by 

[  Jesus  Christ,  who  leads  us  to  love  the  law. 

"Thhe  law  which  is  good,  and  in  which  we  have  life,  is  the 
love  of  God  shed  abroad  in  our  hearts  by  the  Holy  Ghost. 

*  "Grace  is  not   given    that  work  may  be  done  afterwards 

easier ;  but  because  without  grace  no  work  of  love  can  be  done 
at  all." 

Thus  for  the  first  eight  years  that  Luther  was  Professor  of 

'  Theology  at  Wittemberg,  from  the  twenty-sixth  to  the  thirty- 

'  fourth  year  of  his  age,  (1509^1617,)  he  was  rapidly  preparing 

his  own  mind,  and  the  minds  of  others,  for  the  great  crisis 
which  at  length  came  in  the  autumn  of  1517.    So  greatly  are 

'  those  in  error,  who  imagine  that  the  commencement  of  the  great 

I  Protestant  Reformation  was  a  sudden  or  accidental  thing.    It 

had  been  long  preparing,  and  at  the  proper  time  it  must  needs 
come. 

'  The  first  eight  years  of  Luther's  public  life  were  years  of 

•  Aud  i.  32.  t  Aud  i.  79,  De  W.  i.  84f. 
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uninterrupted  prosperity  and  honor.  His  reputation  was  con- 
stantly and  rapidly  increasing,  and  students  from  all  parts  of 
Germany,  and  even  from  other  countries,  flocked  to  Wittemberg 
to  enjoy  the  instructions  of  the  learned  and  eloquent  Professor 
Luther.  His  labors  were  incessant,  and  such  as  he  loved — the 
investigation  and  illustration  of  the  ereat  truths  of  the  Bible, 
which  then  had  all  the  freshness  of  novelty  to  the  darkened 
mind  of  Europe.  He  had  constantly,  from  four  hundred  to  six 
hundred  theological  students  under  his  care,  to  whom  he  lec- 
tured every  day  at  one  o'clock ;  he  administered  the  ordinances, 
attended  the  confessional,  and  preached  every  week  in  the  great 
city  church,  which  was  insufficient  to  contain  the  crowds  that 
were  brought  together  every  Lord's  day  to  hear  him ;  and  every 
few  months  he  issued  from  the  press,  then  newly  invented,  some 
publication  of  a  doctrinal  or  didactic  character,  illustrating 
some  portion  of  Scripture ;  and  his  writings  were  all  eagerly 
purchased  and  read  as  soon  as  they  made  their  appearance. 
Thus  was  he  employed,  and  such  was  his  situation  when  the 
enormous  abuses  attending  the  sale  of  indulgences  aroused  all 
his  energies  to  attempt  the  reformation  of  a  corrupt  and  flagi- 
tiously wicked  church.  To  appreciate  in  any  degree  the  bold- 
ness and  the  importance  of  the  stand  which  he  found  himself 
compelled  to  take,  we  must  advert  to  the  power  which  was  then 
wielded  by  those  against  whom  he  commenced  the  war,  and 
their  enormous  and  unscrupulous  wickedness. 

On  these  two  topics,  we  refer  the  reader  to  what  we  have 
already  written  in  the  Biblical  Repository  for  April,  1844,  pp. 
261—269. 

During  all  this  period  of  thick  darkness  and  terrible  depres- 
sion, here  and  there  a  witness  for  the  truth  appeared,  and  ven- 
tured to  testify  against  the  wickedness  and  the  errors  of  the 
times;  but  his  life  was  generally  forfeited  by  his  temerity. 
Wickliffe  preached  in  England  as  early  as  1369;  John  Huss 
and  Jerome,  of  Prague,  in  Bohemia,  in  1415;  and  Savonarola, 
in  Italy,  in  1483 ;  but  of  the  four,  three  were  burned  at  the 
stake,  and  their  frightful  sufferings  tended  for  a  while  to  con- 
firm the  power  of  the  church.  Sovereigns,  and  men  of  leading 
minds,  saw  that  things  were  wrong,  and  earnestly  desired  a 
change ;  but  what  could  be  done  to  effect  it,  or  how  it  could  be 
done,  they  were  entirely  at  a  loss  to  devise.  When  Wenceslaus, 
~  the  first  reform  sermons  of  Huss,  f  whose 

nifies  goose,)  he  exclaimed,  in  reference 
they  contained,  and  the  supposed  hope- 

ittering  them:  "These  are  golden  eggs, 

hat  laid  them."     When  Huss,  by  a  com- 
treachery,  and  perjury,  of  which  even 

fords  but  few  examples,  was  brought  to 
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the  stake,  while  the  fire  was  kindling  around  him,'  he  said  to  his 
executioners,  in  reference  to  the  above  remark  of  Wenceslaus, 
and  wiih  a  prophetic  confidence  that  God  would  prosper,  by- 
some  other  instrument,  the  cause  to  which  he  was  a  martyr : 
"  You,  this  day,  roast  a  goose,  but  God  will  soon  send  forth  a 
swan,  whose  song  you  will  in  vain  attempt  to  silence."  How 
beautifully  was  this  fulfilled  in  Luther  !  Notwithstanding  the 
almost  certain  martyrdom  of  every  witness  for  the  tnith,  there 
was  still  an  impression  on  the  minds  of  pious  men,  that  God 
would  ere  long  provide  some  one  for  the  accomplishment  of  a 
work  so  difficult  and  so  necessary.  The  celebrated  Wesdius 
said  to  a  young  friend,  ^*  You  will  live  to  see  the  day,  when 
the  doctrines  of  the  scholastic  doctors,  Thomas  Aquinas,  and 
Bonaventura,  will  be  rejected  by  all  Christian  theologians."  An 
old  preacher  at  Erfort  said  to  his  hearers,  **  The  time  will  come 
when  men  will  read  the  gospel  for  themselves  out  of  the  book; 
some  of  you  will  live  to  see  it,  though  I  shall  not."  Andrew 
Prales,  an  Augustinian  at  Leipsic,  said  often  to  his  brethren: 
"  O  brethren,  Christendom  hath  need  of  a  great  and  bold  refor- 
mation, and  I  see  already  that  it  is  very  near.  God  will  raise 
up  a  hero  who  will  have  enough  of  youth  and  power,  and  dili- 
gence and  learning,  and  gifts  oi  eloqueiice,  to  set  himself  against 
the  current  of  the  times  and  begin  the  reformaiion."  John 
Hilten,  a  Fransiscan  monk,  imprisoned  at  Eisenach  for  his 
piety,  said  to  his  prior,  who  was  reproaching  and  abusing  him : 
"  Go  to,  in  the  year  1516  he  will  come  who  shall  reform  you, 
and  then  will  my  prediction  bear  testimony  against  you."  This 
was  said  about  the  time  of  Luther's  birth.* 

Those  who  became  acquainted  with  Luther,  bcgati  early  to 
hope  that  he  might  be  the  hero  destined  by  God  for  this  work. 
Soon  after  he  came  to  Wittemberg,  Pollich  von  Mellerstedt, 
rector  of  the  university,  who  on  account  of  his  learning  and  en- 
lightened views,  was  called  lux  mundi,  said  respecting  him: 
"This  monk  will  put  all  the  doctors  in  the  wrong;  he  will  in- 
troduce a  new  doctrine,  and  reform  the  whole  Romish  church ; 
for  he  sustains  himself  on  the  writings  of  the  apostles  and  prophets, 
and  stands  on  the  word  of  Jesus  Christ,  which  no  sophistry  and  no 
philosophy  can  stand  against  or  overthrow."  The  old  Emperor 
Maximilian,  an  enlightened  but  timid  and  irresolute.man,  read 
Luther's  first  theses  against  indulgences,  with  great  delight^  and 
said  to  Pfeffinger,  the  secretary  of  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  who 
was  then  at  his  court:  "What  is  that  monk  of  yours  about? 
There  is  something  in  him  not  to  be  despised.  He  will  play  a 
game  with  the  priests  yet.  Tell  Frederick,  come  what  will, 
take  good  care  ot  brother  Martin ;  we  shall  need  him."    An  old 

•  Godfrey  Arnold  I :  xr.  a.  Math.  7. 
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priest,  Dr.  Fleck,  who  had  long  felt  indignation  at  the  insolence 
and  viciousness  m  the  clergy,  saw  Lu therms  theses  nailed  mm 
the  hall  of  his  convent,  at  Steinlausig,  and  beginning  to  read  he 
broke  into  a  loud  laugh,  and  shouting  for  J07,  he  exclaimed: 
*'  Ho,  ho !  he's  come ;  he'll  do  it.  This  is  the  one  we  have  been 
waiting  for  so  long."  He  immediately  ran  to  his  cell  and  wrote 
a  letter  to  Luther,  exhorting  him  to  go  on  with  good  courage, 
for  he  was  in  the  right,  ana  God  himself  and  the  prayers  of  all 
the  captives  in  the  Romish  Babylon  would  be  with  him.* 

The  immediate  occasion  of  the  outbreak  was  this ;  Cardinal 
Albert,  archbishop  of  Mainz,  the  young  and  luxurious  primate 
of  Germany,  was  indebted  to  pope  Leo  X.  4500  thalers,  for  his 

5»allium.  The  pallium  is  a  white  woolen  band,  perhaps- tvo 
ieet  in  length  and  six  inches  wide,  ornamented  with  a  red 
chaplet,  and  thrown  over  the  shoulder  of  the  archbishop  when 
dressed  in  his  canonicals.  This  article  is  made  of  the  wool  of 
consecrated  sheep,  by  the  nuns  of  St  Agnes  at  Rome ;  it  is  con- 
sidered essential  to  the  investiture  of  the  archbishop,  and  as  it  ^ 
always  buried  with  the  incumbent  when  he  dies,  no  one  can 
avail  himself  of  the  pallium  of  hb  predecessor.  Every  DCf 
archbishop,  therefore,  must  have  a  new  pallium,  and  on  the  sale 
of  them  the  pope  makes  a  large  percentage.  They  cost  him 
about  ten  cents  each,  but  an  archbishop  must  pay  for  one  a  sum 
varying  from  6000  to  25,000  dollars,  according  to  the  money 
vala^  of  the  see  on  which  he  enters. 

As  we  have  said,  Albert  was  indebted  to  the  pope  some 
30,000  dollars  for  his  pallium ;  and  as  the  pope  kept  up  a  very 
expensive  establishment,  he  needed  all  that  money,  and  more. 
All  the  more  common  ways  of  extorting  money  had  been  already 
exhausted ;  and  they  now  bethought  themselves  of  an  expedient 
which  had  sometimes  been  resortcS  to  before,  namely,  the  selliDg 
of  indulgencjBs,  that  is  the  remission  of  the  pains  of  purgatory,  or 
the  shortening  of  the  time  of  those  pains,  for  sins  committed. 
Albert  was  to  take  thelrouble  and  expense  of  selling  the  indul- 
gences in  Germany,  and  as  a  compensation  was  to  have  one- 
third  of  the  profits  wherewith  to  pay  his  debt  to  the  popCi 
another  third  was  to  go  to  the  treasury  of  the  Empire  to  cond*- 
ate  the  government,  and  the  remaining  third  was  the  pope's  own 
perquisite.  As  his  agent  for  selling  these  precious  wares,  Albert 
employed  John  Tetzel,  a  Dominican  monk,  of  whose  extraf«' 
gance  and  folly  in  peddling  indulgences  we  have  all  beam 
enough.  That  we  may  see  just  what  impression  the  affair  ma* 
at  the  time,  instead  of  giving  any  narrative  of  our  own,  wcwiH 
give  a  literal  translation  from  John  Mathesius,  a  eontemporary; 
the  student  and  confidential  friend  of  Luther.    Says  this  bone^ 
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narrator :  "  In  the  year  1616,  the  indulgence-pedler,  John  Tetzel, 
(whom  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  Frederick  the  Wise,  had  begged 
off  at  Inspruck,  from  the  bag  in  which  he  was  sewed  up  by 
order  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian,  that  he  might  be  thrown  in 
the  river  and  drowned,  lor  the  crime  of  adultjery,)  came  to  Ger- 
many at  the  request  of  certain  bishops,  to  get  money  by  the  sale 
of  indulgences,  wherewith  to  pay  the  debts  they  owed  at  Rome 
for  their  bishops'  palls. 

"  Now  when  Luther  had  derived  new  and  firm  grounds  for 
our  faith  from  God's  word,  and  had  publicly  testified  that  the 
Bible  only  shows  us  the  way  to  heaven,  it  so  happened  that  the 
indulgence-trader,  John  Tetzel  set  up  an  indulgence-shop  at 
Jiiterbok,  four  miles  from  Wittemberg,  and  this  stupid  Romish 
specimen,  like  a  real  incendiary,  spoke  the  word  with  great 
bawling,  since  he  said,  namely,  that  his  real  cross  with  the 
Pope's  arms,  was  as  efiicacious  as  the  cross  of  Christ.  Likewise 
he  would  not  change  with  St.  Peter  in  heaven,  for  he  had  re- 
deemed more  souls  with  his  indulgences,  than  St.  Peter  had 
with  his  gospel.  Likewise  the  indulgence-grace  was  just  the 
grace  whereby  men  are  reconciled  to  God.  Likewise,  it  was  a 
way  to  have  remission  of  sins  without  distress  or  repentance  or 
sorrow  or  penance,  to  buy  his  and  the  Pope's  grace  and  letters 
of  indulgence;  for  so  soon  as  the  penny  chinked  in  the  chest 
did  the  soul  spring  out  of  purgatory  irito  heaven.  Such  great 
grace  and  power  was  committed  to  him  at  Rome,  if  any  one  had 
assaulted  even  the  Virgin  Mary,  the  mother  of  God,  it  would  be 
forgiven  him,  together  with  future  sins,  if  he  would  only  put 
the  proper  sum  in  the  chest. 

"  When  Tetzel  so  peremptorily  put  forth  his  cheating  business, 
and  many  people  flocked  to  this  indulgence-market,  in  order  to 
buy  grace  f^nd  eternal  life  with  their  money,  Luther  began  in 
his  cloister  to  warn  his  hearers  against  this  money-indulgence, 
and  taught  at  first,  very  modestly,  that  it  were  better  to  give  alms 
to  the  poot,  according  to  the  command  of  Christ,  than  to  spend 
money  for  such  uncertain  grace.  He  who  repents  his  life  long, 
and  turns  himself  to  God  with  all  his  heart,  he  obtains  the 
heavenly  grace  and  the  forgiveness  of  all  his  sins,  which  the 
Lord  Christ,  by  the  sacrifice  of  his  blood,  hath  purchased  for  us, 
and  he  can  bid  for  it  and  buy  it  without  money  ai^d  without 
price,  as  Isaiah  says.  Afterwards  he  began  in  his  cloister  and 
in  his  University,  to  inquire  and  to  speak  respecting  these  things; 
and  since  he  was  a  doctor  of  the  Holy  Scripture,  he  always 
grounded  his  cause  on  the  word  of  the  Prophets  and  Apostles." 

"  When  Tetzel  the  indulgence-trader,  who  was  putting  off  his 
Romish  paper  and  wa:i^  and  lead  for  good  pennies  and  shillings 
and  guineas,  heard  of  this,  he  began  to  curse,  and  revile,  and 
damn  Luther  as  an  archTneretic.    But  by  bis  presumptuous 
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speech  and  reviling  words,  he  just  tackled  Luther  into  the  spiri- 
tual harness,  so  that  he  took  for  his  protectioa  David's  sling  and 
the  spiritual  sword,  which  is  earnest  prayer  and  the  pure  weid 
of  God ;  and  sustaining  himself  on  his  Doctor's  office  and  his 
oath,  he  attacked  Tetzei  and  his  Romish  indulfleace  in  the  name 
of  God,  and  taught  fearlessly  that  such  indulgences  were  a 
dangerous  cheat.  Thus  began  the  strife  between  Tetzei  and 
Luther  on  papal  indulgences.  At  first  Luther  did  not  assail 
them  in  themselves;  he  would  only  that  they  l^hould  speak 
more  modestly  in  this  matter,  that  the  great  name  of  papal  holi- 
ness, in  which  the  indulgences  were  sold,  might  not  be  blas- 
pbemed  For  at  this  time,  the  pious  monk  still  felt  anxious  to 
maintain  the  honor  and  dignity  of  the  Romish  head."^^ 

Luther  finding  all  his  remonstrances  vain,  and  the  abuse 
growing  worse  and  worse,  determined  on  the  bold  step  of 
preaching  publicly  in  the  parish  church  against  the  whole  mea- 
sure. He  shut  himself  up  in  his  cell,  and  gave  himself  to  siedi- 
tation  and  prayer.  The  rumor  of  his  intention  got  abroad,  and 
on  Sabbath  morning,  the  4th  September,  1517,  the  great  church 
was  crowded  to  overflowing  with  an  auditory  of  most  eager  expec- 
tants. Amsdorf,  Lange,  Wolfjgang,  and  other  eminent  men,  se- 
cured seats  near  the  altar,  that  they  might  have  Luther  full  in 
their  eye  and  observe  his  every  took  and  movement.  When 
the  officiating  monks  in  two  long  rows,  entered  the  choir  to  com- 
mence the  devotional  services,  every  eye  was  eagerly  strained 
to  see  if  Luther  was  among  them.  It  was  not  difficult  to  distin- 
guish him.  He  was  in  his  place  as  usual ;  with  hand  and  eye 
and  voice,  he  joined  in  all  the  prayers  and  chantings;  and 
though  his  friends  thought  they  detected  an  unusual  glow  upon 
his  face,  and  a  somewhat  unwonted  brilliancy  in  his  eye,  and  a 
look  of  more  than  common  determination  about  the  mouth,  a 
stranger  would  hardly  notice  him  from  the  rest  of  the  monks, 
except  that  his  manner  was  more  devotional,  and  his  look  more 
intellectual.  The  devotional  services  over,  he  ascended  the  pul- 
pit, and  broke  upon  his  astonished  auditory  with  his  first  sermon 
against  indulgences.  Of  this  discourse  we  have  only  the  skele- 
ton published,  beginning — "  In  the  first  place,  ye  should  know," 
&c.t  After  sermon,  the  prior  and  subpripr  of  the  Augustines, 
trembling  for  the  safety  of  the  order,  came  to  him <  and  said, 
**  Brother,  you  have  done  a  bold  deed,  you  will  get  us  into  trou* 
ble.  The  Dominicans  are  already  chuckling,  because  they  think 
our  order  will  be  crushed."  Luther  replied  with  a  smile,  "  If  it 
is  not  begun  in  God's  name,  it  will  soon  come  to  nothing,  if  it 
be  begun  in  his  name,  let  him  manage  it."| 

^  MaUi.  17,  90,  31.       f  Voa<3erloeh»  i.  46,  50.    Lomler.  i.  t,  15. 
t  Aud.  i.  40—44. 
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The  excitement  was  iatensa  When  Tetzel  heard  of  it,  he 
was  frantic  with  rage,  and  danced  and  roared  like  a  madman. 
He  would  have  Luther  burnt,  that  is  wliat  he  would ;  and  he 
kindled  a  Rreat  fire  in  the  market-place  at  Jiiterbek,  to  show  how 
he  would  burn  Luther,  if  he  conkl  catch  him.  But  Luther  went 
on  quietly,  minding  his  business,  lecturing  and  preaching  as 
before. 

Luther  took  the  old  and  coireet  view  of  indulgences,  namely, 
that  they  were  only  the  remission  of  ecclesiastic  penalties,  and 
not  of  future  punishment  in  purgatory.  This  he  supposed  to  be 
so  plain  a  truth,  that  it  need  only  be  clearly  stated  to  gain  the 
assent  of  the  whole  church.  In  this  he  found  himself  gfeatly  de- 
ceived. At  length  he  peremptorily  refused  absolution  to  those 
who  came  to  his  confessional  with  the  indulgences  of  Tetzel. 
This  excited  TetzePs  rage  anew,  and  he  stormed  the  more  fiiri- 
ously.  Luther  knew  that  he  was  right,  and  Tetzel  wronc,  and 
he  was  determined  to  maintain  his  ground.  He  resolved  on  a 
still  more  decided  step.  At  noon  of  October  31st,  1517,  (nearly 
two  months  after  he  had  preached  his  first  sermon  against  indul- 
gences), he  nailed  to  the  side-door  of  the  castle  church  in  Wittem- 
berg,  his  ninety-five  theses  agsdnst  indulgences,  which  he  ofiered 
to  defend  against  all  opponents.  This  particular  time  and  church 
were  selected,  because,  it  being  All-hallow  eve,  and  that  church 
being  newly  built,  and  dedicated  to  all  saints,  and  supplied  with 
relics,  would  be  visited  by  the  largest  crowds  of  people,  who 
would  read  the  theses,  and  make  them  matter  of  earnest  conver- 
sation, as  the  subject  was  then  exciting  great  interest. "^^ 

The  same  day  he  wrote  an  eloquent  letter  to  the  cardinal  Al- 
bert, the  primate  of  Germany,  under  whose  direction  Tetzel  was 
acting,!  and  at  the  same  time  the  substance  of  his  sermon  was 
issued  from  the  press. 

Of  the  efiect  of  these  publications,  a  contemporary  thus  speaks : 
"Before  fourteen  days  were  past,  they  were  scattered  through  all 
Germany,  and  in  four  weeks  they  had  run  through  all  Christen- 
dom, as  if  the  angels  had  been  the  messengers,  and  placed  them 
before  the  eyes  of  all  men.  No  man  can  conceive  what  a  noise 
was  made  about  them.  They  were  immediately  translated ;  and 
the  matter  greatly  pleased  everybody,  except  the  Dominicans  and 
the  bishops,  and  many  others  who  daily  fed  on  the  pbpe,  and  enjoy- 
ed the  treasures  of  the  earth  which  he  raised  up.''  Luther  after- 
wards said  :  "  At  that  time  I  was  a  preacher  here  In  the  cloister 
— a  young  doctor  just  off'  the  anvil,  hot  and  hasty  in  the  Holy 
Scripture.  As  now,  many  people  ran  from  Wittemberg  to  Jii- 
terbok  after  indulgences,  and  I,  as  true  as  my  Lord  Christ  has 
redeemed  me,  knew  not  what  indulgence  was,  and  nobody  knew, 

*  Voa  Oerlach,  i.,  29—41.  t  n>W»  i.>  40—45.    D.  W.  i.,  67—70. 
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I  began  to  preach  cautiously,  that  men  could  do  better,  could  aCt 
in  abetter  way  than  to  buy  indulgences." — "I  did  not  rightly 
understand  about  indulgences,  and  all  the  papists' in  aheap  were 
utterly  ignorant  of  them.  On  that  account  I  wished  to  discuss 
the  matter,  not  for  the  purpose  of  rejecting  them,  but  that  I  might 
know  their  nature  and  power."— 7''  Since  all  the  bishops  and  doc^ 
tors  kept  still,  and  nobody  would  tie  the  bells  on  to  the  cat,  then 
Dr.  Luther  was  made  a  great  man,  that  he  should  come  and  take 
bold  of  the  matter."* 

We  now  see  Luther  in  conflict  with  the  church,  but  sorely 
against  his  will ;  he  was  forced  to  it  by  her  enormous  corruptions. 
He  still  believed  her  to  be  the  tnje  church,  and  had  not  the  re- 
motest idea  of  being  separated  from  her.    Hear  his  own  testimony 
seventeen  years  after.     '^  By  these  theses  themselves  is  my  shame 
pubUcly  manifested,  that  is,  my  great  weakness  and  uncertainty, 
which  pressed  me  first  to  begin  Uiis  controversy  with  great  fear 
and  trembling.    I  had  fallen  upon  this  business  improvidently ; 
and  because  I  could  not  withdraw,  I  yielded  not  only  much  to 
the  pope,  in  very  important  articles,  but  also  willingly  intreated 
him,  and  in  real  earnest.     For  who  was  I  then?    A  miserable, 
despised  monk,  more  like  a  corpse  than  a  man ;  that  I  should  set 
myself  against  th^  majesty  of  the  pope,  before  which  not  only 
the  kings  on  the  earth,  and  the  whole  world,  but,  if  I  may  so 
speak,  even  heaven  and  hell  trembled,  and  must  regulate  them* 
selves  according  to  his  nod.    What  my  heart  endured  aod  suf- 
fered during  that  first  a.nd  the  following  years,  in  what  humility^ 
not  feigned,  but  deep  and  sincere,  yea,  I  would  say,  in  what  de- 
spair 1  was  confounded.    Ah !  those  self-sufficient  spirits,  who 
afterwards  assailed  the  pope's  majesty  with  such  boldness  and 
presumption,  know  nothing  of  all  this !     Nevertheless,  they,  with 
all  their  art,  would  never  have  been  able  to  curl  a  single  hair  of 
"ad  not  Christ  first,  by  me,  his  weak  and  un- 
t,  already  inflicted  on  him  a  deep  and  incura- 
ley  bore  away  the  lame  and  the  honor,  as  if 
L  who  had  done  it,  which  I  wilUngly  conceded 
^hen  they  stared  at  me  and  left  me  alone  in  the 
»yous,  and  confident,  and  sure  in  the  business; 
[)t  many  things  which  now,  thank  God,  I  do 
the  dead  or  dumb  teachers,  that  is^  the  books 
and  canonists,  could  not  give  me  sufficient  in- 
id  to  seek  council  of  the  living.    Then  I  found 
many  pioiis  men  who  had  great  pleasure  in  my  propositions,  and 
thought  much  of  them.    But  then  it  was  impossible  for  me  to 
look  upon  and  consider  them,  the  members  of  the  church,  gifted 
with  the  Holy  Ghost — ^for  I  could  thus  regard  on]y  the  pope% 

•  Pf.  66-S. 
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cardinals,  bishops,  theologians,  canonists,  monks,  and  priests. 
In  them  I  had  expected  the  spirit;  for  I  had  so  greedily  devoured 
and  drank  in*,  so  to  speak,  ttieir  doctrine,  that  I  was  entirely  stu- 
pified  by  it,  and  felt  not  whether  I  was  asleep  or  awake.  And 
when  I  had,  by  the  Scripture,  ov«rcomeall  the  arguments  which 
lay  in  my  way,  I  could  not  even  then  easily,  nor  without  great 
trouble,  anxiety,  and  labor,  aod  only  by  the  grace  of  Christ,  over- 
come this  one,  that  we  must  hear  the  Church  ;  for  I  then  with 
great  earnestness  and  perseverance,  and  from  the  depths  of  my 
heart,  believed  the  pope's  church  to  be  the  true  church."* 

Such  was  the  manner  in  which  the  reformation  was  began  by 
Luther ;  such  the  long  process  of  preparation  of  mind  and  heart; 
such  the  outward  conflicts  and  dangers ;  such  the  inward  fears 
and  anxieties.  When  we  examine  the  history  of  the  Reformation 
in  its  sources,  especially  when  we  look  into  the  soul  of  Luther, 
how  utterly  inadequate,  jejune,  and  even  contemptible,  seem  the 
speculations  on  the  part  which  he  bore  in  that  great  event,  in- 
dulged by  historians  of  such  eminence  as  Hume  and  Robertson, 
and  even  Hallam^  of  our  own  generation.  To  such  men  we  must 
say,  as  Henry  More  said  to  Southey,  in  respect  to  his  biography 
of  Wesley,  '<  Sir^  thou  hast  nothing  to  draw  with,  and  the  well 
is  deep!* 
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Sermons  by  the  late  Edward  Dorr  Gr^n^  D.D.,  with  a  Memoir  of  his 
Ufe.    By  WauAM  B.  Spbague,  D.D.    New  York:  M.  W.  Dodd. 

Veey  few  preachers  in  this  country  have  had  so  high  a 
reputation  for  eloquence  as  the  late  Dr.  Griffin ;  and  his  repu- 
tation was  well  earned  and  altogether  deserved.  His  Sermons 
have  been  before  the  public  for  a  number  of  years,  and  they 
need  no  commendation  from  the  press;  they  are  capable  of 
making  their  own  way,  not  merely  to  the  favor,  but  to  the 
hearts  of  the  people.  We  only  wish  they  were  published,  in  a 
form,  and  at  a  price,  which  would  make  them  more  available  to 
the  great  ends  to  which  they  are  so  smgularly  adapted.  Then  will 
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they  be  read  by  the  yoang  preacher,  who  will  come  to  this  great 
model,  both  for  incitement  and  correction :  they  will  be  read  also 
by  the  common  Christian,  who  will  derive  from  these  glowing 
structures,  a  genial  warmth  in  the  season  of  spiritual  languish- 
ing and  decay :  and  by  the  worldly  man,  too,  who,  attracted  by 
an  eloquence  so  splendid  and  comnumding,  will  meet,  as  he 
reads,  arguments  and  expostulations  which  will  enter  to  the  very 
depths  of  his  soul. 

We  have  to  do,  in  this  article,  onlv  with  the  preaching  of  Dr. 
Griffin ;  and  as  we  begin  with  the  aamission,  that  be  was  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  and  effective  preachers  c^the  age,  it  might 
be  well  to  inquire  into  the  training,  the  endowments,  tne  circum- 
stances, and  the  habits,  which  went  to  the  formation  of  so  ad- 
mirable a  modeL 

Of  the  original  religious  experience  of  Dr.  Griffin,  we  have  no 
minute  account  From  what  is  said  of  it,  we  infer  that  there 
was  nothing  peculiarly  marked  or  decisive  about  it.  It  occurred 
in  July,  1791,  in  a  season  of  sickness.  He  says :  '^  l^he  thought 
which  I  had  frequently  had  before  in  sickness,  returned  upon  me 
with  great  power.  If  I  cannot  bear  ihis  for  a  short  time,  how 
can  I  bear  the  pains  of  hell  forever  ?  I  have  no  distinct  recol- 
lection of  the  exercises  which  accompanied  this  uneasiness.  I  can 
only  say  that  I  found  myself  resolved  to  lead  a  different  life,  and 
devote  myself  to  the  service  of  God.  I  had  often  formed  such  a 
resolution,  but  this  seemed  to  be  more  deep  and  real."  It  was 
two  or  three  months  before  he  cherished  the  beUef  that  he  was 
a  Christian.  While  this  is  not  a  remarkable  experience  in  itself 
considered,  it  is  a  remarkable  experience,  as  belonging  to  Dr. 
Griffin — remarkable,  that  such  a  mind  and  heart  as  he  subse- 
quently developed,  came  so  coolly  and  auietly  into  the  kingdom 
of  God.  The  experience  seems  hardly  in  keeping  with  the 
preacher.  His  call  away  from  tl\.e  bar  to  the  pulpit  is  more 
characteristic.  On  a  certain  Sabbath,  a  day  in  which  his  mind 
was  strongly  exercised  on  this  subject,  putting  a  small  Bible  un- 
der his  arm,  he  walked  toward  his  chamber.  As  he  went,  the 
thought  occurred  to  him,  ^^  I  have  seen  ministers  carry  a  Bible 
thus  to  the  meeting  house.^  He  says :  "  The  question  instantly 
came  back  upon  me — '  and  why  should  not  you  be  a  minister  V 
It  made  no  impression.  ^  And  why  should  not  you  be  a  minis- 
ter ?  *  Still  I  turned  it  offl  *  And  why  should  not  you  be  a  minis- 
ter?'"  It  was  this  question,  thus  suggested,  and  pertinaciously 
returning,  which  led  him  to  examine,  and  pray,  and  soon  to  re- 
solve most  heartily,  to  abandon  his  legal  studies  and  all  his  hopNSS 
in  thatlline,  and  to  ''hug  the  cross"  and  become  one  of  its 
preachers. 

Of  his  intellectual  habits,  the  traiijiing  of  his  mind,  his  mode 
of  disciplining  and  replenishing  it,  we  I910W  as  little,  in  detail,  as 
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of  the  original  religious  experience.  We  barely  know  that  he 
went  into  college  and  came  safely  and  honorably  out  again, 
*<  having  distinguished  himself  in  every  department  of  study, 
and  given  unequivocal  indications  of  a  commanding  and  splendid 
intellect.''  The  materials  for  a  more  minute  intellectual  history, 
were  probably  wanting,  as  is  very  apt  to  be  the  case.  But 
when  reading  the  doings  of  these  gigantic  men,  we  feel  the 
strongest  desire  to  be  told,  particularly  and  grapbiqally,  the  pro- 
cess by  which  they  grew  to  what  they  became. 

After  leaving  the  law,  which  he  read  for  a  season,  he  pursued 
his  theological  studies  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Jonathan  Ed- 
wards, then  of  New  Haven,  afterwards  President  of  Union  Col- 
lege. He  was  licensed  to  preach  the  gospel  on  the  last  day  of 
October,  1792.  He  was  not  ordained  till  June  4th,  1795,  on 
which  day  he  became  pastor  of  the  congregational  church  at 
New  Hartford,  Conn.  He  was  at  this  time,  twenty-five  years  of 
age.  He  exercised  his  ministry  in  connexion  with  four  different 
congregations,  namely :  one  at  New  Hartford,  two  in  Newark, 
and  one  (Park  street)  in  Boston.  His  resolved  tnanner  of  life  and 
study  was,  ^^  to  retire  to  rest  by  nine,  to  arise  (unless  it  becomes 
necessary  to  have  different  hours  in  winter)  by  five;  to  devote 
to  reading  and  transcribing  from  the  Bible,  and  to  devotion,  all 
the  time  until  eight;  exercise  until  nine;  study  until  twelve; 
rest  until  two ;  study  until  five ;  exercise,  rest,  or  visit,  until 
night,  necessary  visits  and  company  excepted."  He  resolv^  to 
begin  early  in  the  week  to  write  his  sermons,  and  to  endeavor  to 
keep  some  sermons  beforehand;  which  last,  if  he  actually  did, 
he  certainly  was  an  extraordinary  man. 

Dr.  Griffin's  brightest  and  best  years,  we  are  inclined  to  think, 
were  the  eight  years  he  spent  in  his  first  residence  at  Ne  wark.  He 
entered  upon  this  field  at  thirty-one,  and  left  it  for  Andover  at 
thirty-nine.  This  field  was  peculiarly  fitted  both  to  foster  and  to 
bring  out  his  characteristic  powers,  in  their  most  elastic  and 
growing  period.  We  have  heard  the  opinion  (expressed  more 
than  once,  that  Dr.  GriffiA  would  have  attained  to  be  a  still 
istronger  man,  if  he  had  remained  in  this  field.  He  seems  not 
to  have  made  any  marked  progress  intellecstually  after  leaving 
it ;  but  to  have  arrived  at  his  full  growth  imd  strength  ajt  thirty- 
eight  or  forty.  It  might  have  been  so,  had  he  continu^  where 
he  was.  Still  we  think  it  remains  to  be  proved,  that  changing 
the  sphere  of  labor,  is  conducive  to  the  mental  and  spiritual  pro- 
gress of  ministers.  Certainly,  a  great  pressure  to  effort  is  taken 
away,  and  no  motive  of  equal  power  put  in  its  place.  As  all  the 
old  thoughts  may  be  us^  over  ag^n,  the  invention  is  not  so 
hardly  tasked  to  find  new  ones,  as  it  would  have  been,  where  the 
old  were  not  so  available.  And  is  it  not  the  tasking  that  gives 
the  strength  and  insures  the  [progress  ]    At  any  rate,  we  are 
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very  snre,  that  the  pastoral  sphere  in  its  pennan«ice,  when  there 
is  a  mutual  fitness  between  it  and  the  incumbent,  is  admirably 
adapted  to  nurture  and  develope  the  powers  of  the  mind  and  the 
heart.  There  is  a  peculiar  combination  of  opportunities  and  in- 
fluences ;  the  pastor  may  give  himself  now  to  reading  and  think- 
ing, and  so  replenish  hie  mind ;  then,  to  active  duties,  to  inter- 
course with  other  minds  and  hearts,  and  so  learn  from  the  liv- 
ing book,  and  thus  keep  his  powers  fresh,  practical,  vigorous; 
in  addition,  his  mind  is  quickened  aUd  roused  to  its  highest  ex- 
ertion by  the  stirring  scenes  in  which  it  is  often  his  lot  and  privi- 
lege to  move.  We  should  think  the  mind  of  a  pastor  never 
could  stagnate  and  become  stationary :  we  wonder  that  it  ever 
does. 

We  will  speak  here  of  the  endowments  of  Dr.  Griffin;  the 
powers  he  received  from  nature  and  education.    They  were  on 
the  whole,  such  as  go  to  constitute  the  commanding  and  effective 
preacher.    His-  greatest  power,  perhaps,  was  passion,  the  all- 
moving  power.    He  was  a  man  of  strong  and  intense  feelings,  es- 
pecially under  some  heavy  impulse ;  the  tide  was  deep  and  strong, 
rapid,  and  overbearing.    This  strength  of  feeling  stimulated  the 
mmd,  so  as  to  quicken,  if  not  almost  create  imagination.    Our 
author  was  not  remarkable,  we  think,  for  an  imagination  that 
would  present  a  ereat  variety  and  beauty  of  illustration,  but  fox 
one  which  woula  give  very  strong  pictures  within  certain  limits; 
his  mind  sets  things  all  blazing  before  us ;  but  now  and  then  they 
blaze  offensively,  because  the  bold  imagination  is  not  alwiq^s 
subjected  to  a^sound  and  chastening  judgment    The  biographer 
of  Dr.  Griffin  ascribes  to  him,  as  the  other  leading  attribute  of 
his  mind,  the  reasoning  faculty ;  hardly  knowing  which  to  mark 
as  the  predominant  feature,  this,  or  the  imagination ;  and  then 
adds,  that  <'he  was  one  of  the  rare  instances  of  pre-eminence  in 
both."     Dr.  Griffin  had  the  power  of  reasoning  with  great  effect 
in  all  the  ordinary  cases  in  which  reasoning  was  required;  but 
that  his  mind  was  thoroughly  disciplined,  severely  logical,  capa- 
ble of  long  processes  of  snugly-linked  argumentation,  we  have 
not  seen  the  evidence  in  his  works.    He  was  not  the  man  to  shut 
up  a  wary  opponent  to  the  conviction  and  admission  of  a  disre- 
lished truth.    He  was  not  a  man  of  precise  points,  of  nice,  dis- 
tinctions, of  clear,  consecutive  arrangement.    It  seems  to  us, 
that  there  was  not  that  symmetry  of  development,  that  equable 
play  of  the  several  facutees,  which  make  the  very  highest  cpm- 
bined  efficiency.    The  impassioned  part,  the  sparkling  part,  was 
allowed  to  get  ahead  of  the  reasoning,  the  order-giving  part 
The  latter  seemed,  at  times,  forced  un&r ;  as  it  were  embarras- 
sed, overborne  by  the  former.    A  little  more  of  severe,,  coercive 
dealing  wilh  himself;  of  breaking  into  the  line  of  rigid  and 
straight  thought  and  argument,  me  refractory  powers,  would 
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have  conduced  to  a  still  more  effectire  bearing  of  those  extraor- 
dinary energies  of  mind  and  heart. 

Dr.  Griffin  took  a  strong  hold  of  subjects ;  he  had  a  great  and 
mighty  grasp,  and  could  reach  round  and  wield  great  things* 
He  took  clear  and  strong  views  of  things;  in  a  good  sense  he 
was  a  visionary  man,  or  a  man  of  visions.  He  looked,  direct 
and  full,  upon  the  amazing  realities  of  relidon  and  eternity,  and 
so  were  waked  up  those  intense  energies  oi  feeling  we  have  as- 
cribed to  him ;  and  the  wheels  of  the  mind  began  to  move,  and 
everything  proceeding  was  strong,  huge,  heavy,  overbearing,  if 
not  overwhelming.  And  here  we  will  just  say,  that  this  power 
or  susceptibility  of  kindling,  is  a  primfe  power  in  the  orator, 
sacred  or  profane.  Without  it,  he  may  be  clear,  instructive,  ana 
even  interesting ;  but  he  never  can  arrive  at  any  of  the  lofty 
achievements  of  eloquence. 

The  physical  endowments  of  our  author  were  as  marked  and 
remarkable  as  the  intellectual.  "  In  more  senses  than  one,"  says 
his  biographer,  "he  might  be  called  the  giant  of  the  pulpit 
His  stately  and  noble  form,  his  erect  and  dignified  attitude, 
would  enchain  a  congregation  of  strangers,  before  he  opened  his 
Hps.  And  then  his  voice  was  in  good  keeping  with  his  person ; 
it  could  express  the  softest  and  gentlest  emotions  with  inimitable 
vffect,  while  it  could  swell  into  the  majesty  of  the  thunder,  or 
break  upon  you  in  the  fury  of  the  tempest" 

The  habits  of  Dr.  Griffin,  as  they  are  described  in  the  Memoir, 
were  such  as  contributed  to  his  power  as  a  preacher.  Though 
h^  had  the  faculty,  beyond  most  men,  of  saying  things  in  a  novel 
and  striking  way,  he  manifestly  did  not  rely  upon  this  for  suc- 
cess, without  study.  He  was  careful,  and  elaborate  often,  in  his 
preparations  for  the  pulpit  He  usually  wrote  his  sermons, 
taking  time  to  do  it  thoroughly,  and  well,  and  in  season.  The 
hurried  Saturday  night  and  Sabbath  morning  labor  found  no 
support  in  his  practice.  From  his  devotions,  he  obtained  ma- 
terial for  his  sermons.  What  he  advised  to,  he  evidently  did 
himself,— brought  out  in  the  public  discourse  "  that  precise  view 
of  truth  which  he  had  in  his  most  solenm  hour  upon  his  knees." 
He  resolved  to  read  some  devotional  piece,  besides  the  Scriptures, 
every  day;  this  practice  Would  give  warmth  and  simplicity  to 
Ae  sermons  it  affected.  Another  thing  still  more  important,  he 
was  in  the  habit  of  reading  his  own  heart  a  great  deal.  He  studied 
its  recesses  and  operations  very  closely,  and  by  understanding 
his  own,  he'  understood  the  hearts  of  others ;  and  could  approach 
and  traverse  tjiem  with  singular  skill  and  success.  Another  of 
his  devotional  habits,  was  meditation.  From  his  diary  we  infer, 
that  he  dwelt  more  than  is  usual,  upon  God  and  Christ,  and  un- 
seen realities ;  and  at  times,  his  discourses  were  remarkable;  so 
that,  when  he  went  into  the  pulpit,  he  had  only  to  speak  what 
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be  knew,  and  testify  what  be  bad  seen.  He  giyes  the  following 
account  of  bis  own  course  to  a  clerical  brother,  who  inquired 
after  it.    Ho  says  :  '4  believe  tbat  an  early  commencement  and 

{pursuit  of  a  systematic  study  of  tbe  Bible,  in  connection  with  a 
ong  course  of  revivals  of  religion  in  which  I  was  permitted  to 
be  engaged,  and  an  habitual  aim,  in  my  ordinary  sermons,  to 
reach  the  conscience  and  tbe  heart  at  every  stroke,  and  the  habit 
of  stsiking  out,  as  I  correct  my  sermons  for  a  new  exhibition  of 
them,  every  clause  and  word  which  is  not  subservient  to  this  end, 
may  be  numbered  among  the  most  efficacious  means  of  forming 
my  present  manner  of  preaching,  such  as  it  is.  Perhaps  the 
most  powerful  circumstance  not  yet  named,  was  entering  upon 
a  field  calling  for  constant  and  impassioned  preaching  and  con- 
tinual visiting." 

.1-  From  these  endowments  and  habits,  it  might  be  inferred,  that 
the  subject  of  them  would  prepare  and  ^eadi  sermons  of  a  high 
order.  He  did  preach  very  powerful  sermons.  They  were  pro* 
nounced  so,  at  the  time,  by  competent  judges.  They  were  fell 
to  be  such  by  the  congregations  that  heard  them.  In  some  in- 
stances the  whole  mass  were  affected,  and  numbers  awakened 
and  convicted  by  a  single  sermon.  Wherever  be  preached  for 
any  length  of  time,  souls  were  converted  to  God.  '^  Few  minis- 
ters of  Sie  age,  I  believe,"  says  Dr.  Humphrey,  ''have  been  in- 
strumental  oi  awakening  and  saving  more  souls  than  Dr.  Grif- 
fin." '^  Some  of  our  transatlantic  brethren,  who  have  listened 
to  him,  and  who  were  familiar  with  the  best  specimens  of  the 
eloquence  of  the  pulpit  in  Great  Britain,  have  unhesitatingly 
expressed  their  conviction  that  Dr.  Griffin  was  not  exceeded| 
either  in  matter  or  manner*  by  the  best 'British  preachers  they 
had  ever  heard." 

When  we  come  to  look  into  these  sermons,  which  were  so 
admired  and  so  effective  in  the  hands  of  their  author,  we  con- 
fess there  are  some  things  that  disappoint  and  surprise  us.  They 
do  not,  as  a  whole,  quite  come  up  to  the  standard  of  excellence 
and  power  which  our  imagination,  stimulated  by  immor,  had 
erected  for  them.  They  are  not  so  richly  instructive ;  do  not 
contain  so  much  clear  and  connected  doctrinal  discussion,  as  we 
expected,  from  our  knowledge  of  the  author.  We  supposed  Dr» 
Griffin's  sermons  were  of  a  more  solid  character,  than  the  spec^ 
mens  before  us  indicate. 

We  are  surprised  at  the  palpable  violations  of  good  taste 
which  we  find  in  these  sermons ;  and  we  are  the  more  surprised, 
after  reading  the  following  in  tbe  Memoir :  ''  His  powers  d 
criticism  were  well  nigh  unrivalled.  A  piece  6i  composition 
which,  to  an  ordinary  eye,  might  seem  to  be  tolerably  free  from 
defects,  he  would  take  and  reveal  errors  enough,  even  to  the 
author's  own  eye,  at  least  to  furnish  an  antidote  against  any 
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overweening  pretensions.  To  a  firiend,  who  requested  him  to 
criticise  a  sermon,  he  said — *  Yes,  I  will  do  it,  but  you  ought  to 
know  that  I  am  a  bloody  man  in  these  matters,'  and  then  pro- 
ceeded in  his  criticism  to  verify  his  declaration,  by  drawing 
blood  at  every  stroke."  The  ground  of  surprise  is,  thi^t  so  keen 
and  severe  powers  of  criticism  did  not  pe^rceive,  and  cut  some 
of  the  obtrusive  blemishes  from  his  own  productions.  We  are 
still  more  surprised,  when  we  are  told  that  he  was  in  the  habit 
of  striking  out  and  emending  on  every  repetition ;  and  that  all 
the  sermons  given  to  the  public  were  carefully  i^e-written,  and 
received  the  final  corrections  of  the  author  in  the  latter  days  of 
his  life. 

Most  of  the  blemishes  we  refer  to,  are  the  result  of  attempting 
too  much;  carrying  out  figures  too  far.  The  following  are 
instances  :  "  They  have  no  cause  to  despair  who  have  long  been 
spiritually  dead,  shut  up  in  the  darkness  of  the  sepulchre,  with 
a  great  stone  upon  it,  bound  with  grave  clothes  and  covered 
with  putrefaction."  Again:  *'Over  the  pollutions  of  your 
sepulchre  hovers  the  heavenly  Dove,  offering  to  brood  the  stag- 
nant mass  to  life."  A  very  rousing  appeal  to  sinners  is  prefacSl 
with — "  It  is  painful  to  disturb  the  ashes  of  the  dead."  Again, 
we  have  the  shout  of  a  soul  on  its  first  rising  to  spiritual  life: 
"  I  live,  I  live,  you  cried,  as  your  grave-clothes  dropped  at  your 
feet."  In  this  very  common  ^riptural  trope,  a  state  of  sm,  a 
state  of  death,  the  com^rison  is  only  at  the  point  of  insensibi* 
lity  and  helplessness.  We  offend,  then,  in  this  figure,  when  we 
carry  it  out  into  the  odious  detail  and  results  of  literal  death* 
Yet  this  is  occasionally  done  by  preachers;  in  their  zeal  to 
startle  and  impress,  they  stop  not  sometimes  till  they  tear  open, 
and  bring  up*  all  the  rottenness  of  the  grave.  Dr.  Griffin  is, 
now  and  then,  rather  extravagant,  overgrown,  in  his  representa- 
tions — as  in  the  following :  "  Yes,  the  same  Ups  on  which  the 
strains  of  immortal  love  might  play — which,  when  opening  on 
the  Uieme  of  redeeming  grace,  breathed  the  fragrance  of  a  thou- 
sand isles — ^wben  they  came  to  direct  their  breath  against  sin, 
would  make  an  eruption  which  threatened  to  bury  nations  under 
tfie  burning  lava."  We  do  wonder  how  it  happened,  that  the 
following  escaped  the  dash  of  the  author's  pen :  '^Go,  then,  and 
pursue  your  ways,  and  be  the  hardest  of  all  men ;  go,  and  sink 
to  a  lower  hdl  than  Sodom  ifound;  po,  and  spend  an  eternity  in 
longing  to  ascend  to  the  sublime  heights  of  Gomorrah.^*  Such 
things  are  too  extravagant  to  be  effective.  From  many  they 
will  bring  a  smile  rather  than  a  tear.  We  somethnes  have  a 
figure  introduced  in  a  way  to  create  confusion  :  ''  O,  my  friends, 
where  are  you  when  your  flesh  and  blood  are  setting  out  for 
heaven."  What,  we  pause  and  a^k,  yoxn  flesh  and  blood  setting 
out,  in  the  face  of  the  declaration  that  ''flesh  and  blood  cannot 
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inherit  the  kingdom  of  heaven?"  But  the  preacher  means 
your  kindred;  and  would  it  not  have  been  better  to  have 
said  so  ? 

Dr.  Ghriffin  evidently  brought  in  some  of  the  objectionable 
features  of  the  French  pulpit.  The  address  to  the  Divine  Be- 
ing, in  the  way  of  rhetorical  flowers,  in  our  judgment,  is  alto- 
gether objectionable.  '*  My  God,  the  eternal  pit  has  closed  upon 
them  forever !"  "Good  God!  is  not  this  enough?"  The  <£ra- 
matic  strokes,  we  suppose,  belong  to  the  same  school.  "  Yonder 
is  a  man  dying  in  all  the  horrors  of  a  guilty  conscience.  His 
quivering  lips  attempt  to  speak,  *  O,  Eternity,  Eternity,  who 
can  enter  thee  when  thou  art  filled  with  fire.  O,  life,  how  hast 
thou  been  spent !'  A  convulsion  stops  his  voice.  Support  that 
sinking  mother,  and  that  feinting  sister."  Things  of  this  sort 
are  certainly  more  appropriate  to  the  stage  than  to  the  pulpit 
They  would  be  gross  faults  in  other  men ;  indeed,  if  attempted 
by  ordinary  preachers,  they  would  seem  ridiculous ;  but  in  the 
hands  of  Dr.  Griffin  they  doubtless  did  execution.  Perhaps  we 
ought  not  to  call  them  faults^  as  proceeding  from  him,  still  we 
are  ccmstrained  to  do  it. 

It  is  rather  remarkable,  that  some  of  these  faults  of  figure  and 
language,  which  are  more  appropriate  to  our  young  and  (juick 
blood,  adhered  to  our  author,  as  they  seem  to  have  done,  in 
advanced  y^ars.  Indeed,  some  of  the  later  productions  exhibit 
these  faults  to  a  greater  degree  than  some  of  the  earlier.  Dr. 
GriMn  preached  two  Missionary  sermons ;  one  in  1805,  when  a 
young  man,  at  Philadelphia;  the  other,  before  the  American 
Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions^  as  the  grave  and 
distinguished  President  of  Williams'  College.  The  production 
of  the  young  man^  we  think,  decidedly  surpasses,  in  strength 
of  thought  and  languaee,  in  clear  logic  and  good  taste,  the  pro- 
duction of  the  more  advanced  and  mature  man.  Indeed,  we 
hardly  know  where  to  look  for  a  nobler  sermon  than  the  first 
named,  either  within  or  without  the  precincts  of  our  author. 
There  is  a  still  later  effort,  the  discourse  before  the  Convention 
of  Congregational  Ministers  of  Massachusetts,  a  stirring  and 
eloquent  production,  indeed,  but,  as  it  seems  to  us,  still  more 
defective  on  the  score  of  maturity  and  taste.  How  this  turning 
about  of  the  order  of  nature  happened,  in  the  case  of  Dr.  Griffin, 
(and  the  same  has  been  noticed  in  Burke  and  Lord  Bacon,)  we 
shall  not  stop  to  consider. 

We  have  been  somewhat  surprised  at  the  frequent  want  of 
neatness  and  skill  in  the  order  and  the  statement  of  the  topics 
of  these  sermons.  There  is  not  room  to  go  into  minute  criticism 
at  this  point;  but  a  single  instance  will  te  adduced,  namely,  the 
fault  as  occurring  in  one  of  the  author's  most  eloquent  and 
powerful  sermons — that  on  the  Worth  of  the  Soul.    It  seems  to 
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have  been  pepared  early  in  the  author's  ministry,  and  often 
preached  with  great  admiration  and  effect  The  text  is,  Matt.  16 : 
26,  For  whcU  is  a  mdn  profited,  if  he  shall  gain  the  whole  world 
and  lose  his  own  soid?  or  what  shall  a  man  give  in  e^tchange 
for  his  sold  ?  The  subject  is,  the  Superior  Value  of  the  SouL 
How  does  this  appear?  From  the  lollowinff  considerations: 
"I.  From  its  essence  and  capacities;"  "U.  From  the  amazing 
respect  that  has  been  paid  to  it,"  (God,  Christ,  angels,  devils, 
have  shown  it  their  high  regaid ;)  '<  III.  What  completes  the . 
value  of  the  Soul,  is  its  immortality  and  eternal  progression." 
Now  it  appears  to  us^  that  this  general  arrangement  is  decidedly 
illc^cal.  If  we  look  into  the  nature  of  the  argument,  we  per* 
ceive  that  it  is  an  argument  a  priori — ^from  cause  to  eqect 
The  fact  of  the  soul's  superior  value  is  asserted  in  the  texf,  and 
in  the  clearest  manner :  so  clear  assertion,  by  so  high  authorityi 
is  proof  enough  of  the  fact.  Still,  if  we  wish  to  reinforce  this 
pomt,  and  make,  if  possible,  the  conception  of  the  fact  still 
stronger,  we  adduce,  in  connection  with  the  affirmation  of 
Christ,  what  Christ  has  done  for  the  soul ;  what  God  has  done^ 
what  angels  have  done  and  are  doing :  it  is  here  under  the  head 
of  fact,  that  all  our  author's  second  general  head  belongs* 
What  he  has  made  one  of  three  main  arguments,  does  not  par* 
take  of  the  nature  of  argument;  in  other  words,  does  not  be- 
long to  that  category  of  argument,  but  wholly  to  the  question 
of  fact ; — goes  to  corroborate  the  assertion  of  (act.  On  other 
grounds  there  is  a  peculiar  infeUcity  in  the  portion  of  the  second 
head;  that  which  argues  the  soul's  superior  value  from  the 
amazing  respect  that  has  been  jpaid  to  it;  die  first  and  third 
heads,  comprising  the  essence  and  capacities  of  the  soul,  then  its 
immortality  and  eternal  progression  obviously  constitute,  as  we 
have  said,  the  whole  that  belongs  to  the  argument  in  the  sense  of 
accounting  for,  or  of  showiuj^  how  appears  the  superior  worth 
of  the  soul.  The  powers  of  the  soul,  its  power  of  knowing 
and  doing,  its  capacity  for  enjoyment, — a  growing  capacity,  an 
eternal  capacity, — these  make  out  the  fact  or  effect,  as  asserted 
by  the  lips,  and  corroborated  by  the  doings,  of  Christ  and  others, 
namely,  the  superior  worth  of  the  soul.  It  was  then  p.  gross 
misarrangement,  to  put  the  matter  of  the  second  head  in  the 
place  it  occupies;  as  it  is  a  rude  throwing  asunder  what  nature, 
and  the  God  of  nature,  had  put  indmately  together. 

Perhaps  in  no  other  part  of  sermons  can  faults  be  more  fre- 
quently detected,  than  in  the  order  and  statement  of  the  topics. 
Sometimes  there  appears  great  slovenliness,  where,  on  the  whole, 
there  is  great  power  in  the  discourse.  The  fault,  in  these  cases, 
must  spring  from  carelessness :  for  there  is  a  right  order,  which 
may  be  rather  easily  perceived ;  some  one  order  which  is  prefer- 
able to  all  others :  an  order  of  nature,  which  common  sense, 
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nature's  expositor,  will  point  out  to  those  who  will  heed  so 
humble  a  voice.  This  faculty  tells  us  to  insert  what  partakes 
of  definition  before  what  partakes  of  motive ;  to  give  instruc- 

{ion  before  we  attempt  appeal  and  persuasion ;  to  shed  some 
ight  before  we  get  up  the  high  heal.  The  observance  of  the 
true,  the  natural  order  in  sermons,  is  a  grand  beauty ;  the  neg- 
lect and  violation,  a  serious  disfigurement.  We  have  a  right  to 
expect  neatness,  cleanness,  and  clearness,  in  the  arranging  and 
announcing  of  the  heads  of  discourse.  Whenever  a  man, 
trained  to  system,  through  heedlessness  slavers  over  these  parts, 
we  have  a  right  to  be  offended. 

But  though  we  are  sometimes  surprised,  in  reading  Dr.  Grif- 
fin's sermons,  at  the  palpable  blemishes  which  occasionally 
appear  in  matters  of  taste,  we  more  frequently  admhre^the 
beauty  and  the  power  which  meet  our  view.    Power  is  our 
author's  leading  characteristic.     His  preaching,  both  his  matter 
and  speech,  were  powerful.     U  being  so,  that  many  of  these 
sermons  produced  the  greatest  effects,  it  is  an  inquiry  of  some 
interest,  what  gave  thfem  their  effectiveness  ?    What  attributes 
do  we  find  in  these  discourses,  which  will  account  for  the  strong 
and  deep  impression  they  made  on  their  delivery? 
We  might  reply,  in  a  word,  that  we  find  great  and  important 
pon  the  minds  of  the  hearers.     We  have 
lat  these  sermons  are  not  remarkable  as 
5  termed,  in  way  of  distinction,  instructive 
they  are  not  such,  in  the  peculiar  and  high 
^rmons  of  Dr.  Emmons  bear  this  character, 
r  of  Dr.  Griffin  will  claim  for  them  the 
y  fulness,  richness,  and  power  of  instruc- 
m,  who  have  lived  and  preached,  and  died 
irity,  have  exceeded  our  author  in  a  preg- 
ness  of  discourse  :  they  have  exceeded  him, 
too,  in  uniformity  of  richness.    It  is  very  obvious  that  Dr. 
Griffin  sometimes  flags  in  strength  and  interest     He  occasion- 
ally gives  us  rather  tame,  and.  almost  empty  paragraphs ;  now 
and  then  a  whole  discourse  that  borders  upon  the  meagre ;  more 
bulk  than  weight    But  whilst  it  is  true,  that  there  is  this  dis- 

Sarity ;  true,  also,  that  his  power  does  not  come  from  a  con- 
ensed  richness  of  discourse,  it  must  be  admitted  that  there  is 
substantially  good  and  attractive  matter ;  strong  sense,  great 
and  weighty  conceptions.  This  was  the  basis  of  his  eloquence, 
as  it  is  of  all  valid  eloquence,  namely,  in  the  general,  solid,  and 
manly  thinking. 

Another  o£  the  potent  qualities  in  our  author's  eloquence,  is 
what  we  choose  to  call  palpableness.  We  mean  by  this,  that  he 
seized  the  strong  points  of  a  subject ;  that  he  took  the  thoughts, 
figures,  and  illustrations,  which  stand  out,  and  are  fitted  to  s^e 
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with  force  and  weight  on  the  common  mind.  He  cleaves  inva^ 
riably  and  literally  to  the  Bible  style  of  representation.  God'^s 
wrath  is  kindled ;  the  furbished  and  whetted  sword  gleams  be- 
fore us ;  the  fire  of  the  pit  burns  unquenchably ;  the  smoke  of  the 
torments  of  the  damned  ascends ;  heaven  appears  with  its  golden 
streets  and  gates  of  pearl;  the  harps  are  seized;  the  songs  are 
heard.  All  is  palpable  throughout ;  something  visible,  something 
tangible,  on  every  page — almost  in  every  sentence.  Dr., Griffin 
was  no  mean  metaphysician,  and  occasionally  indulged  in  meta^ 
physical  speculations ;  but  he  allowed  very  Uttle  of  thia  sort  in 
the  pulpit,  because,  probably,  he  had  no  belief  in  the  fitness  of 
truth,  abstractly  stated,  and  finely  spun  out,  to  arrest  and  subdue 
the  mind.  It  would  be  well  for  preachers  always  to  understand, 
that  the  Gospel,  translated  into  philosophy,  is  not  and  never  will 
be,  the  power  of  God  to  salvation.  Let  them  know  that  airy 
speculations,  intangible,  unintelligible  forms  of  matter,  exquisite 
and  toweridg  nonsense,  are  not  the  things  for  the  orator.  There 
is  nothing  in  the  human  mind  that  responds  to  such  stuff.  Not 
a  chord  in  the  human  heart  is  struck  by  it.  It  has  always  been, 
firom  Demosthenes  to  the  present  time,  another  sort  and  style  of 
material,  that  has  effected  the  convictions  and  the  persuasions  of 
eloquence.  It  was  our  author's  habit  of  d  "  * 
of  eternity,  already  alluded  to,  which  C( 
j^eaching  the  strong  and  palpable  chan 
This  habit  of  intimacy  with  the  unseen 
of  great  service  to  the  preacher.  It  gave 
appeals  much  of  their  fervor,  and  majesty, 
and  it  will  give  a  measure  of  these  properties  to  the  discourses 
of  others.  It  will  enable  them  to  employ  great  power  and  so- 
lemnity of  motive.  They  will  handle  the  Word  of  Life^  and  put 
it  forth  upon  the  people  with  a  force  and  weight  that  will  give  it 
entrance,  and  ensure  execution.  Infinite  considerations  are 
brought  to  bear  directly  upon  the  hearer's  mind.  There  is  au- 
thority in  such  messages,  so  linked  are  they  with  the  throne  and 
the  wdl  of  the  Eternal  King,  so  prophetic  are  they  of  the  decisions 
of  the  final  day.  They  are  influential,  as  taking  righthold  of  the 
life  or  the  death  of  the  soul,  the  happiness  or  the  misery  of  every 
hearer's  immortality.  The  preacher  of  the  habit  in  question, 
feels  that  there  is  no  space  for  trifling,  or  for  self-display ;  he 
feels  that  the  time  is  short,  eternity  an  overwhelming  revela- 
tion, the  soul  of  incomprehensible  worth,  its  condition  here  a 
slippery  uncertainty,  its  doom,  if  lost,  an  immense  catastrophe 
of  woe.  Power,  faithfulness,  success,  then,  come  often  firom  this 
intimacy  with  eternal  things.  It  was  certainly  so  with  our 
author. 

The  preaching  of  Dr.  Griffin,  ill  the  days  of  his  greatest 
strength,  bore  throughout  a  very  strongly  marked  evangelical 
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character*  It  was  not  eminently  so  in  the  early  part  of  his 
ministry.  He  says,  "  The  subject,  (referring  to  Christ's  priest- 
hood), has  been  awfully  overlooked  in  my  preaching.  It  has  beea 
a  just  complaint,  that  there  was  not  enough  of  Christ  in  my  ser- 
mons. And  when  I  have  spoken  of  the  atonement,  it  has  been 
in  a  clumsy,  systematic  way,  in  which  the  most  charming  views 
of  it  have  been  passed  by."  '*  In  the  early  part  of  his  Christian 
course,"  says  Dr.  Sprague,  '^  his  mind  seems  to  have  been  occa- 

Sied  more  with  the  severer  truths  of  God's  word ;  but  in  his  later 
ays,  he  was  much  more  disposed  to  dwell  upon  the  grace  and 
glory  of  the  Gospel,  the  fitness  of  its  provisions,  and  the  fireeness 
of  its  oflfers."    Let  it  be  observed,  here,  that  he  changed  the  tone 
of  his  preaching,  not  from  the  conviction  of  his  head,  but  from  the 
experience  of  his  hear^.    He  first  felt,  with  new  intensity,  the 
power  of  the  great  evangeUcal  doctrine  upon  his  own  soul,  and 
then  he  employed  it  with  skill,  as  the  power  of  God,  upon  the 
souls  of  others.    The  appeal  was  powerful,  because  it  was  a 
transcript  of  his  experience.    Referring  to  a  particular  occasion, 
he  sajrs,  ''I  was  affected,  spoke  with  simpUcity  and  feeling  on 
these  points ;  informed  the  people  that  I  could  not  convey  the 
sense  I  had  of  the  holiness  of  God,  and  the  glorious  mystery  of 
this  High  Priest ;  that  flesh  and  blood,  I  was  sure,  could  not  re> 
^eal  it  to  them.    I  could  not  bear  that  any  should  lose  so  much, 
as  to  lose  this  precious  Savior,  and  affectionately  invited  and  urged 
all  to  come  to  him.    Although  I  took  no  pains  to  speak,  and  was 
only  struggling  in  vain  to  get  out  the  sense  of  these  things,  which 
,  was  in  my  mind,  the  people  melted  under  the  discourse."     The 
power  here  was  the  power  of  evangelical  sentiment,  sent  forth 
warm  firom  the  heart,  as  matter  of  fresh  experience.    Dr.  Griffin, 
in  other  instances, /e/^  out,  rather  than  thought  out,  his  ^rmons. 
The  heart;  not  the  head,  was  the  laboratory.    His  sermon  on  the 
"Prayer  of  Faith,"  one  of  the  most  remarkable  and  striking  the 
author  produced,  was  made  in  this  way.    He  says  of  it,  ^<  My 
sermon  on  the  *  Prayer  of  Faith,'  which  I  have  just  sent  on  to 
the  National  Preacher,  and  a  copy  of  which  I  leave  in  manuscript 
to  my  children,  was  copied,  with  great  exactness,  from  my  exer- 
cises at  that  time,  mingled  in  with  my  exercises  in  other  revivals. 
Except  the  single  clause,  ^because  men  keep  not  God's  law/ 
which  I  drew  from  the  experience  of  David,  all  the  eight  partic- 
ulars were  drawn  from  my  own  experience,  with  as  much  exact- 
ness as  1  could  possibly  attain."    Sermons  so  made  are  pecu- 
liarly effecthre,  iM^cause  the  Holy  Spirit  has  much  to  do  with 
them ;  in  a  sense,  He  is  the  author,  as  He  produces  the  feelings 
of  which  the  sermon  is  a  copy.    They  are  true  to  nature  and 
revelation.     They  have  a  graphic  accuracy  of  description  which 
sometimes  causes  the  bearer  to  start,  and  wimder  where  the 
preacher  got  his  knowledge  of  his  own  unuttered  secrets.    Tina 
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searching  descriptiveness,  bringing,  as  it  does,  a  response  from 
the  bosom  subjected  to  it,  often  does  more  in  the  work  of  convic- 
tion than  all  the  external  array  of  logic.  It  helps  to  account  for 
what  sometimes  seems  an  anomaly  in  pulpit  eloquence.  We 
hear  a  discourse,  which  we  pronounce  to  be  of  alpiost  unparallel- 
ed cogency ;  we  expect  to  witness  great  effects  from  it,  but  are 
disapppointed ;  and  the  reason  of  the  failure  probably  was,  that 
it  was  too  much  of  a  theoretic  cast — dbout  reUgion,  God,  eternity. 
It  was  the  tempest,  the  tornado  of  eloquence,  which  awed  and 
astonished  us,  but  which  has  little  fitness  to  move  the  mind  or 
win  the  heart  to  truth  and  duty.  We  hear  another  of  a  more  un- 
pretending sort ;  it  does  not  overwhelm,  it  convinces^  it  melts  us ; 
so  true  to  the  heart,  it  goes  right  into  the  heart 

The  preaching  of  our  author  having  so  much  to  do  with  the 
heart,  had  of  course  a  pervading  warmth  and  earnestness.  We 
adduce  this  as  another  means  oi  his  power.  We  are  aware  that 
this  is  a  very  common-place  quaUty.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  a 
sort  of  earnestness  in  public  speakers,  and  often  earnestness 
where  there  is  no  power ;  earnestness,  indeed,  where  it  is  ail  a 
foolish,  a  mere  physical  bluster.  While  the  outward  and  facti- 
tious is  ridiculous,  the  true,  the  deep,  the  pervading,  is  command- 
ing and  mighty.  Dr.  Griffin,  we  have  seen,  was  constructed  for 
earnestness.  With  him  it  was  genuine,  spontaneous,  and  ap- 
pears in  all  the  parts  of  his  sermons.  We  see  it  in  the  very  de- 
sign of  them.  His  heart  was  ever  glowing  upon  the  great  end  of 
the  sinner's  conversion,  and  this  end  he  kept  in  view  more  con- 
stantly than  is  usual  in  preaching.  Most  of  his  printed  sermons 
are  revival  sermons;  in  nearly  all  of  them  we  see  the  fervid  in- 
tention to  produce  an  effect ;  to  do  as  much  present  good  upon  die 
souls  before  him  as  possible.  This  fervid  purpose  is  indispensa- 
ble to  effective  preaching.  If  the  minister  does  not  mean  to  strike 
the  people  with  the  truth  he  wields,  he  surely  will  not ;  if  there 
be  this  vagueness  of  aim,  it  will  be  a  frigid  and  vague  perform- 
ance. How  many  scattering  and  powerless  sermons  appear, 
simply  because  the  heart  of  the  preacher  meant  nothing  in  the 
framing  of  them.  • 

While  the  earnestness  of  our  author  was  often  impassioned,  it 
was  never  a  ferocious  earnestness.  There  was  in  him  not  a  little 
of  the  tender  and  weeping  prophet.  In  his  better  and  more  sub- 
dued frames,  we  apprehend,  he  was  strongly  [characterized  by 
solicitous,  subduing  feeling :  and  this,  perhaps)  more  than  any- 
thing else,  gave  power  to  the  urgent  and  awful  passages  which 
are  found  in  very  many  of  his  discourses.  Dictated  ami  deliver- 
^  in  this  spirit,  they  could  not  fail  to  make  their  way  to  the 
heart  This  controlling  earnestness  affected  the  choice  of  matter, 
permitting  to  remain  only  what  he  deemed  would  do  executiom 
it  affected  the  choice  of  words ;  the  strongs  the  vivid,  the  trust- 
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in^  being  taken,  the  vague,  the  general,  the  abstract,  being  let 
alone. 

It  goes  into  the  reasoning  of  his  sermons,  making  it  of  a  popular, 
common-sense  sort;  leading  to  the  laying  aside  of  the  stiff  forms  of 
argument,  if  practicable ;  if  not,  relaxing  and  limbering  them  by 
the  pervading  warmth.  It  prevented  that  excess  of  reasoning,  that 
ever-recurring  and  gratuitous  reasoning — ^proving  what  ne^  no 
pioof— which  is  so  common  and  so  capital  a  way  of  burdening  and 
embarrassing  sermons.  It  is  true,  some  defects  were  induced  by  the 
strength  and  predominance  of  this  ardor.  It  led,  sometimes,  to  an 
extravagant  statement  of  the  propositions,  making  them  broader 
and  stronger  than  the  proofs  brought  forward  would  justify.  It 
allow^,  occasionally,  the  introduction  of  unsound  arguments, 
Which  the  wary  adversary  would  come  along  and  throw  down, 
in  a  way  to  make  the  rubbish  of  the  bad  cover  up  and  conceal 
the  force  and  beauty  of  the  good.  Sometimes,  when  we  are 
looking  closely  upon  the  points  or  lines  of  an  argument,  there 
comes  a  flash  of  brilliancy,  so  intense  and  sudden,  as  for  the  mo- 
ment to  blur  our  vision ;  again,  there  falls  a  bolt  so  heavy  and 
hot,  that  it  threatens  to  melt  some  link  of  the  chain  we  are  trar 
cing.  Bursts  of  emotion,  interjected  into  a  process  of  reasoning, 
serve  to  break  the  attention,  and  weaken  the  force  of  the  argu- 
ment : — but  a  healthful  glow  infused  through  such  a  process,  in- 
creases the^attractivenesS  without  abating  the  cogency.  Of  this 
combination  of  the  impassioned  and  argumentative,  which  con- 
stitutes the  highest  style  of  eloquence,  our  author  gives  us  many 
admirable  specimens.  As  a  general  thing,  he  uses  his  ardor  with 
great  effect.  He  so  works  together  the  light  and  heat,  reasoning 
in  his  exhortation,  and  exhorting  as  he  reasons,  interpolating  in- 
to the  same  paragraph  the  fervor  of  appeal  and  the  streng&  of 
argument,  that,  ere  we  are  aware,  we  are  swept  on  to  the  con- 
clusion he  would  bring  us  to ;  we  are  convincea  of  the  truth,  and 
are  ready  and  eager  for  the  duty. 

We  wish  to  say  this  in  connexion,  that  Dr.  Griffin  was  great  and 
powerful  in  the  application  of  truth.  He  had  more  of  exhor- 
tation and  appeal  than  is  usual  in  sermons.  This  pairt  was  not 
loose  and  frothy,  whipped  up  from  a  little  substance,  it  was  soUd, 
and  rested  on  a  solid  founda*tion.  He  elucidated  a  subject  and 
made  his  hearers  see  that  it  was  truth :  he  then  set  it  home,  and 
they  felt  that  it  was  truth.  The  boldness  and  strength  of  appli- 
cation in  some  of  these  sermons  has  been  rarely  surpassed.  For 
example  the  close  of  the  Sermon  on  ''the  weeping  at  the  last 
day." 

"  I  win  not  conceal  my  anxiety ;  my  soul  is  distressed  with 
the  apprehension  that  I  shall  another  day  see  some  of  my  hear- 
ers crying  to  rocks  and  moimtains  to  cover  them»  and  cursing 
the  day  mat  they  ever  heard  a  gospel  sermon Practice 
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no  longer  upon  yourselves  the  cruelty  of  tigers.  Have  some 
compassion  on  those  souls  for  which  Christ  died.  Have  mercy 
on  yourselves ;  have  mercy  on  me.  O !  for  mercy,  mercy,  mercy  ! 
I  cry  to  you  as  a  dying  man  for  relief.  My  prayer  to  you  is  for 
this  one  boon,  that  you  would  be  happy  yourselves.  I  entreat 
you  by  that  compassion  which  looked  down  from  the  height  of 
the  sanctuary ;  by  that  love  which  bled  on  Calvary ;  by  that 
patience  which  has  called  after  you  from  childhood.  1  warn 
you,  by  all  the  dreadful  weight  of  your  guilt,  by  the  terrors  of  a 
dying  bed,  by  the  solemnities  of  the  last  judgment.  In  the  name 
and  by  the  authority  of  the  eternal  God,  I  charge  you  not  to  make 
,  your  bed  in  hell." 

Powerful  and  successful  application  is  rather  a  rare  qua- 
lity in  sermons.  It  is  no  easy  matter  to  give  vivacity  and 
weight  to  the  hortatory  part — to  retrieve  it  from  the  sameness  it 
is  so  apt  to  fall  into.  Nowhere  is  invention  more  severely 
tasked,  or  the  mind  more  often  admits  its  exhaustion.  But 
though  difficult  it  iis  sometimes  carried  to  excess,  particularly  by 
men  of  the  fervid  and  urgent  temperament.  They  themselves, 
now  and  then,  use  violence  upon  the  sinner,  in  order  that  the 
kingdom  may  suflfer  violence  and  the  violent  take  it  by  force. 
At  any  rate,  they  decidedly  overdo  the  matter  of  assailing  the 
sensibilities;  they  keep  them  throbbing  almost  all  the  time. 
Nearly  every  sermon  furnishes  an  extended  piece  of  heated  hor- 
tattion.  It  mjty  be  very  powerful,  at  times  all  but  irresistible. 
Still,  there  is  too  much  of  it ;  the  eflfect  would  be  greater  were 
there  less.  The  hammering  is  disproportionate  to  the  fire.  Gfod^s 
word  is  as  fire  and  as  a  hammer.  If  we  continue  to  use  the  ham* 
mer  after  our^fire  is  all  expended,  we  fail  to  break  the  rock  in 
pieces ;  we  rather  harden  the  mass  we  mean  to  demolish.  If  our 
author  erred,  we  think  it  was  on  the  side  of  excessive  appli- 
cation. He  certainly  attached,  as  all  should,  a  high  importance 
to  this  part  of  the  discourse;  he  seemed  unwilling  to  let  the  sin- 
ner go  until  he  had  yielded.  In  some  of  his  appeals,  however, 
there  appears  a  degree  of  importance,  us  though  he  thought  it 
strange  (as  \i  really  was)  that  they  could  stand  out  against  such 
considerations  as  were  pressed  upon  them.  "What  frenzy  has 
seized  your  brain  ?  What  fumes  from  hell  have  bewildered 
your  rational  sense?  O!  if  there  is  one  glimmering  of  reason 
left — if  one  lucid  interval  Of  sense,  hear  this  expostulation; 
hasten,  submit  yourself  to  God.    Do  it,  that  your  soul  may  live. 

Do  it  now Have  you  done  it? — you  deserve  eternal  death  for 

that  neglect." 

There  is  sometimes  very  Apparent  in  speakers,  a  straining 
and  stretching  of  the  pow'ers  to  utter  things  very  forcibly  ana 
strikingly.  We  seem  to  see,  in  the  agony  of  the  efibrt,  the  dis- 
tended muscle  and  the  swollen  artery,    But  tbere  is  very  apt 
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to  be  an  unwbolesomeness  ia  the  production,  where  there  is  this 
desperateness  in  the  endeavor  to  bring  forth — an  unwbolesome- 
ness arising  from  the  false  excitement  and  the  unnatural  power 
the  author  is  strained  up  to.  The  state  in  question  is  a  species 
of  frenzy ;  very  fine  things  may  be  said,  even  prophetic  things. 
On  the  other  hand,  very  monstrous  things  may  come  out  AH 
is  unwholesome,  uncertain,  unsafe.  The  true  greatness  of  mind 
throws  off  its  great  things  without  much  seeming  exertion. 
President  Edward's  sermons  are  an  instance  of  this.  There  is 
astonishing  power  in  them ;  they  produced  great  effects  when 
delivered;  they  produce  a  strong  effect  upon  us  as  we  read  them. 
But  he  seems  to  be  saying  the  easiest  and  simplest  things  in  the 
world.  He  lays  off  his  sentences  and  paragraphs  as  though  it 
were  mere  pastime,  costing  him  nothing.  All  this  is  proof  of 
the  wonderful  and  inherent  power  of  the  man. 

Not  a  little  of  Dr.  Griffin's  power  is  found  in  his  use  of  figura- 
tive language.  The  earnestness  we  have  spoken  of,  extended 
to  his  figures ;  his  are  the  impassioned  figures ;  many  of  them 
singularly  bold  and  startling;  figures  of  the  higher  sort,  which 
most  presu^bers  are  willing  to  let  alone,  he  threw  out,  from  his 
heatea  centre,  just  when  he  pleased — such  as  exclamation, 
vision,  personification,  apostrophe.  The  first  of  these  is  quite  a 
favorite  figure  with  the  author,  and  he  sustains  it  admirably  for 
the  most  part  The  speaker  is  supposed  to  look  with  so  intense 
a  gaze  upon  what  is  distapt  in  space  or  time,  as  to  annihilate 
that  distance,  and  the  grandest  scenes  and  events  are  full  in  his 
view.  **  Standing  as  I  now  do,  in  sight  of  a  dissolving  universe, 
beholding  the  dead  arise,  the  world  in  flames,  the  heavens  flee- 
ing away,  all  nations  coavulsed  with  the  terror  or  rapt  in  the 
vision  of  the  Lamb,  I  pronounce  the  conversion  of  a  single 
pagan,  of  more  value  thsm  all  the  wealth  that  ever  Omnipotence 
produced."  In  his  sermon  before  the  Pastoral  Association  of 
Massachusetts,  he  breaks  out  at  the  close — '*But  what  is  that  I 
see  ?  A  horrid  shape,  more  deeply  scarred  with  thunder  than 
the  rest,  around  which  a  thousand  dreadful  beings,  with  furious 
eyes  and  threatening  gestures,  are  venting  their  raging  curses. 
It  is  an  unfaithful  pastor  who  went  down  to  hell  with  most  of 
his  congregation."  We, have  the  same  figure  surprisingly  sus- 
tained in  the  close  of  the  sermon  entitled  "  The  Watchman." 
Perhaps  it  is  the  boldest  and  ablest  passage  Griffin  ever  uttered. 
There  is  certainly  not  much  to  exceed  i(,  in  this  respect,  in  the 
whole  range  of  eloquence.  It  has  often  been  printed,  but  it  is 
worth  presenting  again. 

"Therefore,  f  solemnly  declare  in  the  name  of  God,  that  there 
is  a  dreadful  war  waged  by  all  the  divine  perfections  against 

sin In  equally  solemn  tones  I  declare,  as  my  office 

bids  me,  and  call  every  angel  to  witness,  that  in  this  war|  God 
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is  rightj  and  the  world  is  wrong.  This  great  truth,  while  I  live, 
I  will  declare,  and  hope  to  pronounce  it  with  my  dying  breath ; 
God  is  right,  and  the  world  is  wrong.  I  wish  it  were  set  forth 
in  broad  letters  upon  every  forehead,  and  with  a  pen  dipped  in 
heaven  it  were  written  upon  every  heart.  I  wish  it  were  posted 
in  sunbeams  at  the  corner  of  every  street,  and  were  graven  with 
the  point  of  a  diamond  on  the  rock  forever,  God  is  right,  and 
the  world  is  wrong.  Let  this  great  truth  pass  from  land  to 
land,  to  prostrate  nations  of  unknown  tongues,  and  rolling 
through  every  clime,  bring  an  humbled  world  to  their  Redeemer's 
feet. 

'^  Standing  on  my  watch-tower,  I  am  commanded,  if  I  see  aught 
of  evil  coming,  to  give  warning.  I  again  solemnly  declare,  that 
I  see  evil  approaching.  I  see  a  storm  collecting  in  the  heavens ; 
I  discover  the  commotion  of  the  troubled  elements;  I  hear  the 
roar  of  distant  winds;  heaven  and  earth  seem  mingled  in  the 
conflict;  and  I  cry  to  those  for  whom  I  watch-^e  storm !  a  storm ! 
get  into  the  ark  or  you  are  swept  away.  Ah  1  what  i^  it  I  see  ? 
I  see  a  world  convulsed  and  falling  to  ruins;  the  sea  burning 
like  oil ;  nations  rising  from  underground;  the  sun  falling;  the 
damned  in  chains  before  the  bar,  and  some  of  my  poor  hearers 
with  them ;  I^see  them  cast  from  the  battlement  of  the  judgment 
seat.     My  God,  the  eternal  pit  has  closed  over  them  forever !" 

Our  author  gives  us  numerous  specimens  of  the  lively,  anti- 
thetical style..  The  following  is  aamirably  well  balanced  and 
melodious  in  its  movement :  '^  Redemption  is  a  cause  worthy  to 
be  the  object  for  which  all  things  were  created.  It  is  the  be- 
loved cause  on  which  the  heart  of  the  son  of  God  was  set,  when 
it  beat  in  the  babe  of  Bethlehem,  and  when  it  bled  on  the  point 
of  the  spear.  It  is  the  cause  to  which  angels  have  zealously 
nainistered;  to  which  devils  have  involuntarily  lent_  their  aid." 
One  of  Dr.  Griffin's  most  finished  and  finest  passages  is  ibund 
in  the  sermon  en  tided,  "  The  Lamb  in  the  midst  of  the  Father's 
throne."  He  doubtless  deemed  it  one  of  his  best,  as,  Demos- 
thenes-like, it  is  inserted  with  slight  variations  in  two  different 
discourses.  It  is  a  sustained,  high  wrought  antithesis.  It 
begins — 

'<  How  delightful  to  contemplate  the  honors  which  encircle  the 
Lamb  in  the  midst  of  his  Father's  throne.  Atter  being  so  long 
marred  with  grief  and  shame,  how  sweet  to  know  that  he  has 

found  a  throne After  all  the  mockery  of  the  judgment, 

shall  we  exult  to  hear  the  shout  of  all  heaven  in  his  praise. 
After  the  crown  of  thorns,  we  are  enraptured  to  see  him  wear 
the  diadem  of  the  universe." 

There  is  a  great, deal  in  Dr.  Griffin  of  the  rapid  and  graphic 
movement — ^the  quick,  bold  sketching  which  arrests,  absorbs  and 
holds  us,  and  so  we  are  swept  forward  at  the  will  of  the  speaker 
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It  ranks  with  the  high  and  powerful  things  in  eloquence.  We 
give  the  following  from  the  sermon  on  "The  Better  Resur- 
rection''  as  a  specimen : 

"  With  the  grandeur  of  a  God,  he  (the  King)  leaves  the  hea- 
vens and  places  his  throne  in  the  region  above  the  earth.  The 
saints  and  angels  gather  around  with  great  expectations,  to  see 
the  wonders  which  are  about  to  unfold.  The  trumpet  sounds 
again.  The  blast  shakes  the  universe.  The  earth  is  affrighted 
to  its  centre.  The  planets  are  torn  from  their  prbits.  Worlds 
dash  Against  worlds.  The  disjointed  universe  is  in  flames.  The 
general  shock  has  broken  off  the  covering  of  hell,  and  the  awful 
glories  of  the  day  break  in  upon  the  damnM  with  unknown  ter- 
rors. They  are  forced  to  ascend.  The  horrid  forms  come 
swarming  forth.  The  saints  shudder  and  crowd  nearer  their 
Prince.    The  universal  convulsion  has  opened  all  the  graves. 

The  dead  bodies  begin  to  move Columns  of  rising  dead 

now  fill  all  the  air,  some  with  shrieks  and  some  with  hallelujahs 
on  their  tongues.  When  they  approach  the  tribunal  they  divide, 
these  going  to  the  right  and  those  to  the  left.  An  awful  pause 
ensues.  The  books — all  the  secrets  of  men  are  brought  forth 
to  light." 

Our  author's  strength  and  earnestness  of  application,  led  him 
to  a  frequent  use  of  the  interrogation,  and  he  succeeds  often  in 
making  it  significant  and  silencing.  By  it,  he  changes  the 
movement,  so  as  to  relieve  the  ear  and  keep  up  the  attention. 
By  it,  he  quickens  the  progress,  and  drives  home  the  truth  with 
a  smarter  impulse.  Skilfully  used,  this  is  an  effective  form  of 
address ;  but  when  inaptly  employed  and  to  excess,  it  is  by  no 
means  powerful.  Our  author  has  too  much  of  it  from  the  very 
urgency  of  his  hortation.  It  is  very  easy  for  preachers  to  over- 
use this  figure,  because  it  is  very  easy  to  ask  questions  some- 
how. Occasionally  it  is  carried  so  far,  that  it  is  perfectly  peur- 
ile.  It  loads,  it  oppresses  the  hearer ;  he  really  begs  you  to 
desist — to  spare  him,  and  not  absolutely  bury  him  up  with  that 
sort  of  rubbish. 

There  is  a  good  degree  of  simplicity  in  the  sermons,  not  how- 
ever in  the  sense  of  severe  abstinence  from  figure,  or  of  rapid 
and  delicate  touches  of  the  pencil,  but  in  the  sense  of  perfect  in- 
telligibleness  and  singleness  of  aim  and  depth  of  impression. 
They  have  simplicity,  as  not  being  loaded  with  foreign  matter ; 
matter  lugged  in  where  it  does  not  belong,  and  where  it  stands 
in  the  way  and  prevents  the  full  effect  of  the  fitting  and  pow- 
erful. 

By  his  excluding  and  excinding  process,  our  author  brought 
his  sermons  within  a  reasonable  compass.  They  could  not  be 
forced  into  a  much  less  space  without  mjuring  them.  Brevity  is 
a  quality  in  preaching  which  is  greatly  praised  in  our  time;  it 
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IS  loudly  and  very  generally  demanded,  and  there  is  a  growling 
sullenness  with  many  if  the  demand  is  not  heeded.  Cot|on 
Mather's  device  over  his  study  door,  they  would  transfer,  if  they 
could,  to  every  minister's  pulpit;  *'  Be  short."  No  matter  what 
else,  if  the  preacher  will  only  be  short  They  will  forgive  a 
savage  severity  and  a  blockhead  barrenness ;  anything,  if  he 
will  but  be  short.  It  is  certainly  well,  that  preachers  so  far  re- 
gard this  feeling  as  to  avoid  a  needless  prolixity.  The  sermons 
before  us  are  good  models  as  to  length.  Whoever  would  find 
fault  with  the  dimensions  our  author  allowed,  deserves  to  be  set 
down  as  a  flagrant  grumbler.  No  matter  though  there  be  an 
unusual  length  now  and  then ;  if  the  thoughts  are  all  rich,  and 
to  the  point,  let  the  speaker  be  thanked  rather  than  cursed  for 
the  bountiful  repast.  But  when  the  wearying  length  comes  from 
inappropriate  discussion  and  foolish  episodes — whole  paragraphs 
and  pages,  which  might  and  ought  to  have  been  shook  out,  then 
let  the  speaker  not  be  cursed,  but,  from  some  quarter,  taught 
better. 

Dr.  Griffin,  seems  to  have  preached  with  a  strong  feeling  of 
his  dependence  upon  God.  He  says  in  the  sermon  which  was 
taken  from  his  own  experience:  '*I  kpew  a  preacher,  who,  un- 
der such  a  sense  (of  dependence)  scarcely  looked  at  his  audience 
during  a  whole  service,  and  cared  not  whether  they  were  asleep 
or  awake,  feeling  that  the  question  of  a  revival  did  not  lie  be- 
tween him  and  them,  but  was  to  be  settled  in  heaven ;  and  glo- 
rious effects  followed  that  day."  Our  author  might  have  trusted 
in  his  remarkable  endowments ;  there  was  a  temptation  to  do  so ; 
but  had  he  done  so,  the  result  would  have  been  different  There 
would  have  been  power,  and  many  would  have  admired  it;  but 
not  a  power  unto  salvation ;  this  comes  from  God  only,  and  it 
comes  upo/i  those  who  feel  that  they  have  it  not  inherently ;  but 
who  in  weakness  pray  that  God  will  clothe  them  with  it 

Thus  far  we  have  been  looking  for  spme  things  which  went  to 
make  out  the  great  power  of  our  author  as  a  preacher  of  the  gos- 
pel ;  and  we  find  a  gigantic  body  occupied  by  a  gigantic  mind ; 
a  clear  and  strong  head,  a  ^reat  and  warm  heart;  we  find  every- 
where God's  holy  truth,  ana  valid  thoughts  and  reasonings  upon 
it,  stated  in  a  way  to  strike — cotiched  in  a  style  manly,  clear, 
often  of  great  strength  and  admirable  simplicity,  pervaded 
throughout  with  a  glowing  earnestness,  breaking  out  often  in  the 
most  impassioned  figures, — a  bold,  rough,  vivid,  compound. 
The  effect  must  have  been  specifically  something  like  this  ;  1. 
The  hearers'  sensibilities  must  have  been  stirred :  a  concussion 
so  heavy  could  not  fail  to  rouse  him;  a  body  so  near  and  glow- 
ing could  not  fail  to  warm  him.  2.  Another  effect  was  to  excite 
the  imagination.  The  living,  burning  pictures  presented  before 
it,  unquestionably  operated  with  strange  power  upon  this  faculty. 
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3.  A  third  effect  was  to  carry  truth  into  the  understanding,  and 
so  fix  it  there  that  it  would  abide.  Few  preachers  have  equal- 
led our  author  in  this  respect,  in  causing  himself  to  be  remem- 
bered. Says  Dr.  Noah  Porter,  of  Farmington,  Connecticut :  "  I 
was  twelve  years  old  when  he  preached  in  this  town,  and  I  re- 
member his  person,  attitude,  dress,  modulations  of  voice,  and 
some  of  his  texts  and  illustrations,  as  though  they  were  present- 
ed but  yesterday."  Hundreds  of  others  can  give  a  similar 
testimony.  The  last  and  best  effect  was  upon  the  conscience  and 
the  heart.  At  these  he  arrived  with  singular  constancy :  upon 
and  into  these  he  hurled  masses  of  truth,  so  pointed  and  heavy, 
that  they  could  not  fail  to  be  felt ;  and  in  frequent  instances  did 
the  work  for  which  GriflSn  prayed,  and  for, which  truth  was 
given. 

How  great,  how  blessed  the  influence  of  the  talented  and  faith- 
ful minister  of  the  gospel  from  that  once  place  of  his  labors — the 
pulpit.    Who  can  estimate  the  amoutit  of  good  done,  the  num- 
ber of  souls  saved,  by  the  fervid  preaching  of  Griffin?   Already 
has  he  met  many  such  in  heaven;  and  many  more  are  yet  to  go 
up,  and  take  their  places  as  gems  in  the  crown  of  his  rejoicing. 
Before  closing  these  remarks,  it  occurs  to  us  to  say,  that  it  is 
a  question  of  some  considerable  importance,  and  one  difficult  to 
settle ;  what  constitutes  the  truly  effective  sermon — the  sermon 
which  does  great  execution  upon  its  delivery,  quickening  the 
friends  and  subduing  the  enemies  of  God?     We  hear  such  a 
sermon ;  we  witness  its  effects ;  we  ask  what  produces  those  ef- 
fects?   It  is  not  because  it  was  a  learned  sermon ;  or  because  it 
had  a  great  amount  of  original  investigation  and  new  thought, 
or  because  it  was  remarkable  as  a  specimen  of  dense  and  pro- 
found matter.     It  is  notorious  that  the  men  who  have  achieved 
these  popular  results,  have  not  been  tKe  great  thinkers  of  their 
day.     Far  from  it ;  they  have  been  reproached,  in  some  instan- 
ces, as  shallow  men ;  as  dealing  in  noisy  declamation,  in  com- 
mon-place even;  saying  their  common  things  over  and  over 
again.     Now  it  was  in  part  because  they  did  the  things  thev 
were  blamed  for  doing,  that  they  produced  the  etfects  they  did. 
The  orator  is  not  necessarily  a  philosopher,  nor  a  discoverer,  nor 
a  great  and  deep  thinker.    He  does  his  works,  when  he  takes  the 
discovered,  admitted  things,  the  common,  every-day  ideas,  and 
plants  them,  as  convicting,  persuading  truth,  in  the  minds  of 
those  who  hear  him.    In  doing  this,  he  does  a  great  work,  and 
he  is  a  benefactor  who  will  be  remembered  in  eternity. 

As  it  is  true,  that  the  effectiveness  lies  not  in  the  deep  and 
new,  thought,  so  it  is  true,  that  it  does  not  lie  in  the  smooth  and 
finished  rhetoric.  Indeed,  there  is  nothing  clearer,  than  that  a 
discourse  may  be  rhetorically  defective,  and  yet  spiritually  pow- 
erful.   It  may  convict  numbers  of  sin,  while  itself  uansgresses 
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the  acknowledged  and  wholesome  laws  of  taste.  For  example, 
the  sermon  of  our  author,  entitled,  "The  Tokens  of  Perdition," 
which,  in  our  judgment,  is  more  than  usually  faulty,  as  brought 
to  the  standard  of  a  fastidious  rhetoric,  is  said  to  have  been  one 
of  the  most  rousing,  when  poured  upon  the  conscience  of  the 
slumbering  sinner.  Still  it  will  hardly  do  to  say,  that  it  was 
more  powerful  than  others,  for  being  more  out  of  taste  than 
others-     Nor  is  it  the  whole  truth  to  say,  that  the  spiritually 

Jjowerful  part  did  its  execution,  in  despite  of  the  rhetorically 
aulty  part.  There  was  really  something  in  the  latter  which 
contributed  to  seize  and  impress  the  common  mind.  The  com- 
mon, uncultivated  mind,  is  not  Uke  the  finely  cultivated  mind. 
What  will  strike  and  sink  into  the  former,  will  sometimes  oflfend 
and  bound  from  the  latter.  There  is  no  morbid,  squeamish 
niceness  about  the  common  mind.  It  is  sound,  and  hale,  and 
whole.  To  meet  it  the  most  eflfectively,  we  are  not  to  approach 
it  with  soft  and  mincing  step,  with  everything  very  precise, 
squared  and  filed  according  to  rule.  It  prefers  something  more 
obtrusive;  something  bolder  and  heavier.  It  heeds  not  the  clum- 
siness of  that  sentence,  or  the  awkwardness  of  that  figure;  he 
feels  the  thrusting  truth,  and  deems  it  a  noble  sermon.  The 
point  to  be  aimed  at  is,  to  get  the  right  medium  and  balance  in 
this  respect, — to  be  sufliciently  palpable,  without  being  offen- 
sively coarse.  Still  we  adventure  the  remark,  that  it  is  better 
to  stand  on  the  side  of  a  raking  coarseness,  than  at  the  opposite 
extreme  of  carefulness  and  finery.  We  see  men  Standing  on 
that  side  vastly  powerful  and  useful.  There  are  barbarisms^ 
and  solecisms,  and  jumbled  imagery,  and  yet  a  mighty  cogency. 
We  wish  they  would  do  differently,  and  so  far  learn  and  heed 
the  rules  of  grammar  and  style,  as  not  to  shock  fastidious  ears. 
These  things  might  be  abated,  without  any  abatement  of  power. 
But  these  men  seem  not  able  to  bring  about  a  change.  They 
must  do  things  in  their  own  way,  or  they  can  do  nothing.  Any 
attempt  to  bend  themselves  very  much  aside  from  their  accustom- 
ed mode  embarrasses  them,  and  shears  them  of  their  strength. 
Facts  compel  us  to  admit,  that  grammar,  nor  rhetoric,  is  the  in- 
strument which  converts  men.  but  the  truth  of  God ;  this,  pal- 
pably, vividly  brought  out,  will  prove  mighty  in  the  work  of 
God. 

It  is  appropriate  to  remark  in  this  connection,  that  the  heated 
and  glowing  men,  the  men  of  remarkable  imagination,  and  who 
are,  therefore,  men  of  great  power,  are  liable  to  great  offences. 
The  imaffinalion,  excited  and  stimulated  by  the  strength  of  feel- 
ing, is  allowed  to  work  very  freely,  and  in  these  circumstances 
it  is  very  sure  to  overdo.  There  is  an  excess  of  painting;  and 
the  pictures  are  excessively  wrought.  Things  are  made  extrava- 
gant and  startling,  in  order  to  start  the  feelings.    It  is  a  misjudg- 
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ment.  Dr.  Griffin  says  truly,  in  one  of  his  discourses  :  "  If  there 
is  ever  need  of  simplicity,  it  is  when  we  attempt  the  pathetic." 
The  sacred  writers  always  observed  this  law,  and  how  they 
touch  the  place  of  tears.  The  evangelists  give  us  some  of  the 
most  perfect  historical  sketches  in  the  world, — perfect  for  sim- 
plicity, and  powerful  as  perfect.  The  pencil  does  just  enough. 
Still,  men  of  the  dashing  temperament  are  not  satisfied :  they 
come  along  and  put  their  coarse  daubings  right  on  top  of  these 
exquisite  touches  of  the  inspired  penman.  They  want  some- 
thing more  highly  wrought  and  harrowing.  The  result  is,  we 
are  shocked,  when  we  are  expected  to  weep.  The  simple 
thought  or  image  would  have  reached  us ;  but  \])e  heavy  trap- 
pings of  it,  keep  it  off.  All  attempts  at  **  the  plastering  of  mar- 
ble or  painting  of  gold"  are  gratuitous:  it  is  labor  thrown 
away. 

It  is  very  easy  to  qverdo,  and  make  a  thing  which  should  be 
good,  seem  very  bad ;  for  the  very  good  and  the  very  bad  in  ora- 
tory, are  separated  by  a  narrow  line ;  they  dwell  in  juxtaposition. 
How  often  is  it,  in  falling  upon  some  bold  and  powerful  strain, 
that  the  writer  stops  and  considers : — Will  it  do  I  He  himself  is 
startled — is  in  doubt,  and  he  finds  that  it  will  not  do,. without 
some  modifying,  or  hauling  in.  In  the  original  conception,  it 
was  just  over  the  line ;  he  brings  it  just  within  the  line.  There 
everything  lies  of  the  higher  sort  in  eloquence.  Hence  it  is  that 
some,  who  say  many  fine  and  striking  things,  say  also  some  very- 
offensive  things.  Hence  it  is,  that  persons  are  prone  to  commit 
their  grossest  rhetorical  sins  in  their  most  excited  moments, 
when  in  the  highest  exertion  of  their  impassioned  powers.  It 
would  be  well  if  all  would  look  sharply  to  themselves,  when  they 
have  adventured,  or  have  been  borne  to,  these  outer  limits  of 
propriety. 

A  severer  restraint  is  demanded,  upon  what  is  intended  to  be 
printed  than  upon  what  is  intended  to  be  spoken;  for  mannef, 
of  the  skilful  sort,  may  be  made  to  do  much  in  abating  what  is 
offensive  in  matter.  Indeed,  what  appears  bad  in  unhumoring 
and  inflexible  type,  may  have  been  not  only  tolerable,  but  even 
forcible  and  taking,  as  changed  and  swayed  by  tone,  and  look, 
and  gesture.  It  is  said,  by  those  who  were  in  the  habit  of  hear- 
ing Dr.  Griffin,  that  some  of  the  passages  in  his  sermons,  which 
appear  decidedly  objectionable  as  we  read  them,  were  warmly 
received,  and  made  a  deep  impression,  as  he  delivered  them. 

Dr.  Griffin  is  an  illustration  of  the  power  and  vahie  of  man- 
ner, in  other  respects.  We  apprehend,  that  no  small  part  of  the 
effect  he  produced,  and  the  good  he  accomplished,  were  the  re- 
sult of  manner.  By  this,  he  made  the  people  see  him ;  he  made 
them  hear  him,  understand  him,  and  feel  him,  and  the  truth  he 
thre^  at  them.    Why  then  do  so  many,  in  the  presence  of  such 
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examples,  persist  in  despising  manner,  refusing  all  attention  to 
it,  and  remain  satisfied  with  a  stupid  and  stupilying  way  of  get- 
ting out  their  thoughts;  when,  if  they  would  only  aim  at  some- 
thing better,  they  might  give  to  these  same  thoughts  a  vastly 
augmented  iofluence.  Why  does  that  vigorous  reasoner  and 
graphic  writer  still  keep  the  peace  with  that  frigid  and  enfeebling 
monotony,  and  not  rise  upon  it  with  indomitable  resolution,  and 
break  it  up,  and  bring  it  to  an  end,  and  bring  into  its  place  the 
raneing  and  stirring  tones  of  truth  and  nature.  It  is  well  to  have 
good  matter,  for  matter  lies  at  the  foundation ;  but  whoever,  in 
this  day,  relies  upon  matter  alone,  will  in  the  end  be  disappoint- 
ed. Whoever  puts  his  trust  in  matter,  to  the  despising  of  man- 
ner, will  find  that  he  is  but  half  equipped  for  the  service.  He 
has  got  a  blade,  but  he  has  neglected  to  put  a  handle  to  it. 

We  admit  that  the  reverse  is  equally  true,  and  a  little  more ;  a 
handle  without  a  blade,  is  a  poor  thing  for  spiritual  achievements. 
Whoever  puts  his  trust  in  manner  to  the  despising  of  meUter,  will 
efiect  but  little  upon  discerning  minds.  So  far  as  the  people  are 
fools  they  will  admire  him;  but  the  benefit  to  them  or  others 
will  be  exceedingly  small,  unless  there  is  a  substance  and  force 
in  what  he  says,  as  well  as  grace  in  the  way  he  says  it. 

A  great  many  things  enter  into  the  construction  of  the  com- 
plete, well-furnished  preacher ;  and  rarely  do  we  find,  in  one  man, 
so  many  high  and  admirable  qualities  as  met  in  Dr.  Griffin.-  He 
had  his  faults;  he  had,  too,  the  rarest  excellences.  Viewing 
him  in  his  best  estate,  and  in  his  happiest  efforts,  we  are  inclined 
to  believe  that  he  was,  at  times,  the  most  eloquent  man  who  has 
yet  stood  up  in  the  American  pulpit. 
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AETlCLE  IV. 
THE  PROPHET  UKE  UNTO  MOSES. 

Bjr  Rkt.  E.  F.  Babbows,  Jr.,  Profl  Sao.  Lit  Western  Rettrre  Colleg e,  Okio. 

Note  by  the  AtUhor* 

The  substance  of  the  following  article  was  written  several 
years  ago,  as  a  part  of  a  course  of  lectures  on  the  Messianic 
Prophecies,  before  the  writer  had  read  Hengstenberg's  remarks 
on  the  passage.  With  the  genera]  tenor  of  these  remarks  he 
entirely  coincides.  But  Hengstenberg  has  not,  in  his  view,  pre- 
sented the  argument  in  its  full  strength.  Particularly  has  he 
passed  over  very  cursorily  one  consideration  of  great  weight  in 
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determining  the  Messianic  character  of  the  prophecy.  He 
hopes,  therefore,  that  the  following  remarks  will  be  acceptable 
to  the  biblical  student 


"  The  Lord  thy  God  will  raise  up  unto  thee  a  Prophet  from 
the  midst  of  thee,  of  thy  brethren,  like  unto  me ;  unto  him  ye 
shall  hearken  :  according  to  all  that  thou  desiredst  of  the  Lord 
thy  God  in  Horeb  in  the  day  of  the  assembly,  saying,  Let  me 
not  hear  again  the  voice  of  the  Lord  God,  neither  let  me  see  this 
great  fire  any  more,  that  I  die  not  And  the  Lord  said  unto  me, 
They  have  well  spoken  that  which  they  have  spoken.  I  will 
raise  them  up  a  Prophet  from  among  their  brethren,  like  unto 
thee,  and  will  put  my  words  in  his  mouth ;  and  he  shall  speak 
unto  them  all  that  I  diall  command  him.  And  it  shall  come  to 
pass  that  whosoever  will  not  hearken  unto  my  words,  which  he 
shall  speak  in  my  name,  I  will  require  it  of  him.  Deut  18 : 
15—19. 

The  above  passage  is  expressly  cited  by  two  inspired  men, — 
the  apostle  Peter,  (Acts  3 :  22,  23V  and  Stephen,  (Acts  7 :  37), 
as  a  prophecy  of  the  Messiah,  and  that  not  by  way  of  accommo- 
dation, but  of  direct  argument  There  is,  moreover,  great  weight 
in  the  argument  of  Hengstenberg,  going  to  show  that  Jesus  him- 
self led  the  way  in  this  interpretation.  He  says,  *^  According  to 
Luke  24  :  44,  he  explained  to  his  disciples  the  prophecies  re- 
lating to  himself  in  the  Pentateuch.  And  it  cannot  be  supposed 
that  the  very  passage,  Acts  3  :  22,  23,  which  was  brought  for- 
ward by  Peter  as  the  most  conclusive  of  all,  should  not  have 
been  so  represented  by  Christ  We  might,  then,  rest  upon  the 
authority  of  inspiration  as  decisive  against  all  the  objections  of 
Jewish  and  modern  Christian  interpreters.  If  the  declaration  of 
Peter,  under  the  immediate  and  plenary  inspiration  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  that,  too,  in  giving  an  interpretation  which,  beyond 
reasonable  doubt,  the  disciples  had  received  from  the  lips  of  the 
Lord  himself,  is  to  be  set  aside  as  of  no  weight,  then  there  is  an 
end  to  the  authority  of  the  apostles,  as  inspired  men.  But  an 
examination  of  this  prophecy,  in  connection  with  the  context, 
will  show  not  only  that  the  non-Messianic  interpretations  are 
forced  and  unnatural,  but  that  the  ancient  Messianic  interpreta- 
tion, which  has  been  generally  adopted  by  the  Church  in  all 
ages^  is  altogether  natural  and  suitable  to  the  context 

We  will  in  the  first  place,  state  the  interpretations  proposed  by 
those  who  deny  the  reference  to  Christ,  with  the  arguments  by 
which  they  endeavor  to  support  them.  Then  w'e  will  bring  for- 
ward the  true  Messianic  interpretation,  in  doing  which  we  can 
best  refute  the  arguments  of  the  non-Messianic  expositors. 
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Several  of  the  Jewidi  expositors  understand  by  the  prophet  here 
spoken  of,  Joshua,  or  Jeremiah.  Moses,  they  say,  had,  just  be- 
fore he  gave  this  promise,  been  exhorting  the  people  not  to  imi- 
tate the  superstitions  of  the  heathen  nations  whom  they  were 
about  to  dispossess.  These  nations  resorted,  for  a  knowledge  of 
futurity,  to  observers  of  times,  and  diviners.  But  the  Israelites 
were  here  forbidden  to  do  so,  on  the  ground  that  they  had  no 
excuse  for  such  practices.  Through  Moses,  they  had  enjoyed  the 
privilege  of  consulting  the  true  God,,  and  learning  his  will,  and, 
now  that  he  was  about  to  be  removed,  God  would  raise  up  to 
them  another  prophet,  like  himself,  who  should,  in  God's  name, 
communicate  to  them  his  will ;  so  that,  if  they  should .  resort  to 
the  superstitious  observances  of  the  heathen  nations,  who  had  no 
living  God  to  consult,  they  would  be  without  excuse. 

Others,  as  Kimchi,  and  most  of  the  later  Jewish  expositors, 
take  the  ^ord  h^:i}  {prophet),  collectively ,  understanding  by  it 
the  prophets  of  all  periods.    Among  the  ancients,  this  interpreta- 
tion was  adopted  by  Origen ;  and  it  is  defended  by  many  modem 
critics,  as  Rosenmiiller,  Vater,  Baumgarten,  Crusius,  etc.      The 
arguments  by  which  it  is  defended  we  give  from  Rosenmiiller. 
"  By  the  word  hoji  is  not  to  be  understood  any  one  prophet,  like 
Joshua,  as  most  of  the  Hebrew  interpreters  have  preferred,  or  the 
Messiah,  as  the  Christian  interpreters  generally,  of  former  time, 
have  taught ;  1)ut  all  the  prophets,  as  a  class,  are  indicated,  whom 
God,  in  coming  ages,  was  about  to  appoint  in  the  land  of  the  Is- 
raelites, as  the  interpreters  of  his  will.     In  the  Hebrew,  there- 
fore, the  singular  is  put  for  the  plural,  an  enallage  of  which  many 
examples  are  at  hand ;  or  jtdj  is  to  be  taken  collectively.     For 
this  the  connection  of  the  discourse  obviously  demands.    Moses 
had  just  been  admonishing  the  Israelites  to  beware  of  consulting 
soothsayers,  because  God  would  reveal  to  them  future  events  in 
another  way.     What  the  other  way  is,  he  immediately  explains. 
(Verses  15 — 18.)    For  even  if  they  were  not  going  to  hear  the 
voice  of  God  any  longer,  by  such  mediators  as  Moses  himself  had 
hitherto  been,  yet  God  would,  in  future  time,  speak  with  them, 
and  raise  up  to  them  prophets  in  all  ages."    After  referring  to 
the  Messianic  interpretation,  and  ^ome  arguments  by  which  it 
is  defended,  he  adds,  *'  Every  one  perceives,  at  the  first  glance, 
that  this  reference  to  the  Messiah  is  wholly  repugnant  to  the  se- 
ries of  the  discourse.    For  how  do  these  things  agree :  Do  not 
consult  soothsayers,  for  God  will  raise  up  to  you  the  Messiah  ?" 
This  is  a  statement  of  the  objection  to  the  Messianic  interpreta- 
tion in  its  full  strength.     Of  how  little  real  force  it  is,  an  exam- 
ination of  the  prophecy  itself,  in  all  its  connections,  will  show. 

It  is,  first  of  all,  of  primary  importance  (and  this  is  the  point 
which  Hengstenberg  has  passed  by  with  only  one  or  two  cursory 
remarks),  that  we  remember  the  connexion  in  which  this  pro- 
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phecy  was  originally  intended.  It  was  not  first  spoken  by 
Moses  to  the  Israelites,  at  or  near  the  close  of  his  life ;  hut  it  was 
addressed  by  God  himself  to  Moses,  while  he  stood  before  him  on 
the  summit  of  Sinai,  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  forty  years'  so- 
journ in  the  wilderness.  Now,  beyond  controversy,  the  mean- 
ing which  the  words  had,  as  originally  uttered  by  Jehovah,  is 
the  meaning  which  they  had  when  repeated  by  Moses  forty  years 
afterwards — the  true  meaning  after  which  we  are  to  inquire. 
What  then  was  this  meaning?  The  circumstances  connected 
with  the  original  giving  of  prophecy  are  briefly  the  following : 

The  Lord  had  descended  in  ,awfiil  majesty  upon  Sinai,  with 
thunders,  and  lightnings,  and  a  thick  cloud  upon  the  mount,  and 
the  voice  of  the  trumpet  exceedingly  loud,  so  that  all  the  people 
that  were  in  the  camp  trenibled.  From  the  summit  of  the  moun- 
tain, concealed  by  thick  darkness  and  devouring  fire  froni  mortal 
vision,  he  had  uttered  the  ten  commandments. 

This  mode  <>f  communication  between  God  and  his  sinful 
creatures  was  too  terrible  to  be  endured.  "  And  all  the  people," 
says  the  sacred  historian,  "  saw  the  thunderings,  and  the  light- 
nings, and  the  noise  of  the  trumpet,  and  the  mountain  smoking; 
and  when  the  people  saw  it  they  removed  and  stood  afar  off. 
And  they  said  unto  Moses,  speak  thou  with  us,  and  we  will  hear: 
but  let  not  God  speak  with  us,  lest  we  die."  (Ex.20:  18,  19.) 
These  are  manifestly  the  same  words,  for  substance,  that  Moses 
repeats  in  the  passage  now  under  consideration  :  "  Let  me  not 
hear  again  the  voice  of  the  Lord  my  God,  neither  let  me  see  this 
great  fire  any  more,  lest  I  die." 

This  request  of  the  people,  Moses  reported  to  God,  and  he 
commended  it  as  altogether  reasonable  and  proper.  "  They 
have  well  spoken  that  which  they  have  spoken.'*  As  if  he  had 
said,  "  I  know  that  this  mode  of  communicating  my  will  to 
men  is  overwhelming.  They  have  petitioned  that  I  should  ad- 
dress them  through  thee,  one  of  their  own  brethren,  as  a  medi- 
ator :  it  is  a  reasonable  request,  and  shall  be  granted." 

The  idea  of  the  necessity  of  God's  using  a  mediator  in  com- 
municating to  men  his  will,  having  been  thus  distinctly  brought 
forward,  God  takes  occasion  to  say  that  he  will  not  only  grant 
the  present  desire  of  his  people,  by  ordaining  his  law  through 
the  hand  of  Moses  as  a  mediator,  but  that  he  will  hereafter  raise 
up  to  them  a  great  mediator,  like  unto  Moses,  who  shall  be  one 
of  their  own  brethren,  shall  communicate  to  them,  as  a  faithful 
ambassador,  all  his  will^  and  to  whom  all  shall  be  bound  to 
hearken  under  the  penalty  of  death. 

The  t)etition  of  the  people  was,  (let  this  be  carefully  noted^ 
that  God  would  address  th^sm  through  Moses  as  a  mediator,  ana 
not  overwhelm  them  with  the  awful  display  of  his  majesty, 
while,  with  his  own  voice,  he  spoke  to  them  from  the  midst  of 
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the  devouring  fire.  It  was  this  request,  and  no  other,  that  God 
commended  as  well  spoken.  The  idea  that,  when  Moses  should 
be  removed,  they  should  need  another  prophet  like  him  in  a 
succession  of  prophets  in  his  stead,  could  not  have  entered  into 
their  thoughts.  Moses  had  now  but  just  entered  upon  his  office, 
and  they  could  have  had  no  apprehension  of  his  being  removed 
from  them.  Their  request  was,  that  God  would  address  them 
through  the  medium  of  a  man  like  themselves*  whose  words 
they  could  endure  to  hear.  "  Speak  thou  with  us,  and  we  will 
hear :  but  let  not  God  speak  with  us,  lest  we  die.*'  To  suppose 
that  God  answers  this  request  by  promising  that,  when  Moses  is 
removed  (of  which  no  intimation  has  been  given,  and  m  appre- 
hension is  felt)  he  will  raise  up  for  them,  in  his  stead,  another 
prophet,  or  a  succession  of  prophets,  is  to  suppose  that  his  an- 
swer is  wholly  irrelevant.  ]But,  if  the  promise  is  referred,  to  the 
Messiah,  it  is  entirely  natural  and  proper.  What  more  natural 
than  that,  when  the  subject  is  the  necessity  of  a  mediator  be- 
tween God  and  man,  God  should  take  occasion  from  it  to  fore- 
tell the  advent  of  the  great  mediator  of  whom  Moses  was  a 
distinguished  type? 
And  the  terms  in  which  the  prophecy  is  expressed,  all  apply 

■         perfectly  to  the  Messiah.    Here  the  following  particulars  are 

^         worthy  of  notice : 

1.  The  obvious  reference  is  to  a  particular  individual,     "  I 

^         will  raise  them  up  a  prophet  from  among  their  brethren,  like 

^         unto  thee,  and  will  put  my  words  in  his  mouth ;  imd  he  shall 

^  speak  unto  (hem  all  that  I  shall  command  him.  And  it  shall 
come  to  pass  that  whosoever  will  not  hearken  unto  my  words 
which  he  shall  speak  in  my  name,  I  will  require  it  of  him." 
Who,  that  had  not  a  theory  to  maintaiin,  could  fail  to  understand 
these  words  of  a  particular  person  ?  Or  how  could  a  particular 
person  be  designated  if  one  is  not  designated  here.    As  to  Rosen- 

'  miiller's  remark,  that  the  singular  is  put  for  the  plural,  or 
W2}  is  to  be  taken  collectively,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  it 
is  an  arbitrary  assumption,  and  contrary  to  the  usage  of  the 

'  Hebrew  language,   since,  to  use  the  words  of  Hengstenberg, 

'  "the  word  does  not  elsewhere  occur  as  a  collective  noun,  nor 

are  the  prophets  anywhere  spoken  of  in  the  manner  alleged." 

'  This  is  one  of  the  many  instances  in  which  the  rules  of  sound 

exegesis  have  been  arbitrarily  set  aside,  because  they  did  not 

I  conduct  to  a  result  that  agreed  with  the  expositor's  preconceived 

ideas.    The  singular  h'JD  without  the  article,  may  of  course 

I  be  used  to  denote  generally  a  prophet  or  any  prophet ;  or,  which 

amounts  to  nearly  the  same  thing,  any  one  of  the  prophets 

i  (quislibet  prophetarum),  that  is,   every  one  of  them.    Thus, 

ifljn  ina  ox  hoj  djj  ^d    ''  for  both  prophet  and  spirit  are  pro- 

1         fane."  (Jer.  23:  11.)  i.e.  "take  any  one  of  the  prpphets  or 
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priests  you  please,  he  is  profane;  in  other  words,  every  prophet 
and  priest  is  profane."  But  the  word  is  never  used  in  the  Old 
Testament  to  indicate  a  ddss  or  succession  of  prophets. 

And  as  the  reference  to  an  individual,  that  is,  the  Messiah,  is 
most  natural  and  obvious,  so  was  it  anciently  the  interpretation 
of  the  Jews.  Peter  and  Stephen  quote  it  as  an  acknowledged 
prophecy  of  the  Messiah,  which  they  would  not  have  done,  had 
it  not  been  received  as  such  by  the  people  at  large;  and  if  it 
was  received  by  the  body  of  people  as  a  prophecy  of  the  Messi- 
ah, this  was  the  interpretation  of  their  Kabbis,  whom,  in  such 
matters,  they  implicitly  followed.  It  was  only  when  the  Chris- 
tians had  begun  to  employ  this  passage  against  the  Jews,  that 
they  abandoned  the  ancient  Messianic  exposition. 

2.  The  expression  '•^from  among  their  brethren^^  is. full  of 
significancy.  It  indicates  that  this  prophet  shall  spring  from  the 
race  of  Israel,  and  shall  be  a  man  like  themselves-r-who  shall 
not  dismay  them  by  the  awful  display  of  Deity,  but  shall  com- 
municate to  them  the  will  of  God,  as  a  man  speaks  to  bis  fellow 
men.  This  was  indeed  the  substance  of  their  petition ;  and  how 
perfectly  it  was  fulfilled  in  the  "  word  made  flesh,"  who  came 
not  as  God  descended  upon  Sinai,  with  thunders  and  lightnings, 
and  the  sound  of  a  trumpet,  but  in  the  hkeness  of  sinful  flesh, 
eating  and  drinking,  and  conversing  familiarly  with  men,  need 
not  be  stated.  The  Scriptures  dwell  with  great  force  and 
beauty  upon  the  fact  that  Christ  was  a  partaker  of  the  nature  of 
those  whom  he  came  to  redeem,  and  was  thus  constituted  one  of 
their  brethren.  ''  For  both  he  that  sanctifieth,  and  they  who  are 
sanctified,  are  all  of  one  ;  for  which  caus^  he  is  not  ashamed  to  call 
them  brethren."  (Heb.  2:  11.)  "Forasmuch  then  as  the  chil- 
dren are  partakers  of  flesh  and  blood,  he  also  himself  Ukewise 
took  part  of  the  same ;  that,  through  death,  he  might  destroy 
him  that  had  the  power  of  death,  that  is,  the  devil ;  and  deliver 
them  who,  through  fear  of  death,  were  all  their  life-time  subject 
to  bondage.  For  verily  he  took  not  on  him  the  nature  of  angels, 
but  he  took  on  him  the  seed  of  Abraham;  wherefore  in  all  things 
it  behoved  him  to  be  made  like  unto  his  brethren,  tht^t  he  might 
be  a  merciful  and  faithful  High  Priest  in  things  pertaining  to 
God,  to  make  reconciliation  for  the  sins  of  the  people.  For  in 
that  he  himself  hath  sufiered,  being  tempted,  he  is  able  to  suc- 
cor them  that  are  tempted.  (Heb.  6 :  14 — 18.)  "  We  have  not  an 
High  Priest  which  cannot  be  touched  with  tne  feeling  of  our  in- 
firmities, but  was  in  all  points  tempted  Uke  as  we  are,  yet  with- 
out sin.".  (Heb.  4:  15.)  The  union  of  deity  and  humanity  in 
the  person  of  our  Lord  is  the  highest  mystery  of  the  gospel ;  and  it 
is  revealed  not  to  feed  our  idle  curibsity  with  curious  metaphysi- 
cal speculations,  but  as  the  foundation  of  our  confidence  ia  him 
as  an  all-perfect  mediator,  ''  able  to  save  to  th*  uttemost  them 
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that  come  xmto  God  by  him."  Were  he  not  God,  his  mediator- 
ship  on  the  one  side  would  be  profitless :  were  he  not  man,  it 
would  be  unavailing  on  the  other  side.  But  now  he  is  "  God 
MANIFEST  IN  THE  FLESH  :"  He  who  is  "  God  ovcT  all,  blessed  for 
evermore,"  is  *fthe  first-bom  among  many  brethren."  In  his 
wonderful  person  the  great  gulf  which  sio  had  fixed  between  a 
holy  God  and  his  sinful  creatures  is  bridged  over,  so  that  these 
can,  through  him,  "  come  boldly  to  the  throne  of  grace,  that  th^y 
may  obtain  mercy,  and  find  grace  to  help  in  time  of  need." 
3.  The  expression  "  like  unto  thee,^^  whatever  else  it  may  in- 
[  elude,  means  that  the  promised  prophet,  shall,  like  Moses,  be  a 

mediator  between  God  and  his  people,  communicating  to  them 
his  will  in  such  a  manner  as  they  shall  be  able  to  bear.  In  this 
respect,  the  analogy  between  Moses  and  the  Messiah  is  very 
striking;'  while  between  Moses  and  the  prophetic  order,  as  a 
^  class,  it  holds  good  only  in  a  certain  very  limited  degree.     All 

^  the  prophets  were  interpreters  of  God's  will  to  men,  and,  so  far 

*  forth,  they  might,  perhaps,  in  a  lower  sense,  be  tailed  mediators. 

^  But  Moses'  office  differed  from  theirs,  and  agreed  with  that  of 

t  Christ  in  two  important  respects. 

^  First,  in  the  extent  and  directness  of  his  communication  with 

God.    With  regard  to  the  extent  of  the  communications  which 

t  Moses  received  directly  from  God,  nothing  need  be  said.     It  must 

be  evident  to  all  that  they  were  far  greater  than  those  which  any 

other  prophet  before  Christ  received.  Of  the  directness  of  these  com- 

\  munications,  the  Scriptures  also  frequently  speak.    Of  Moses,  it  is 

I  said,  (Ex.  33 :  11.^ — "And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses  face  to  face, 

r  as  a  man  speaketn  unto  his  friend."     Again  we  read,  (Ex.  34: 

28—35)  that  Moses  "  was  with  the  Lord  in  the  Mount  for  forty 

days  and  forty  nights,"  conversing  with  him,  and  that  the  conse- 

auence  of  this  continued  vision  of  God  was,  that  when  he  came 
own  from  the  mountain  "the  skin  of  his  face  shone,"  so  that, 
when  he  conversed  with  the  children  of  Israel,  he  was  obliged  to 
put  a  veil  over  his  face.  To  no  other  prophet  of  the  Old  Dispen- 
sation was  such  a  continued  vision  of  God  vouchsafed.*  The 
declaration  that  Moses  saw  God  "  face  to  face,"  would  not  of  it- 
self alone  have  so  much  weight,  because  it  is  said  of  the  patri- 
arch Jacob,  and  of  some  others,  that  they  saw  God  "  face  to 
face."  But  in  Num.  12 :  6 — 8,  God  expressly  contrasts  the  mode 
of  his  revealing  himself  to  other  prophets,  with  that  in  which  he 
reveals  himself  to  Moses:  "Ana  he  said^  hear  now  my  words: 
If  there  be  a  prophet  among  you,  I,  the  Lord,  wiU  make  myself 
known  unto  himm  a  vision,  and  will  speak  unto  him  in  a  dream. 
My  servant  Moses  is  not  so,  who  is  faithful  in  all  my  house. 

*  The  author  does  not,  however,  mecm  that  Moses  saw  God  in  his  spiritual 
essence.  For  in  this  manner  *'  no  man  hath  seen  God  at  any  time.*'  On  the  exact 
import  of  the  expression  **fac€  to  face"  he  would  not  attempt  to  decide. 
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With  him  I  speak  mouth  to  mouth,  even  apparently,  and  not  in 
dark  speeches  ^  and  the  similitude  of  the  Lord  shall  he  behold  : 
wherefore  then  were  ye  not  afraid  to  speak  against  my  servant 
Moses?"  Here  Moses  is  expressly  declared  to  be  unlike  the 
other  prophets,  as  holding  a  higher  and  nearer  relation  to  God 
than  they,  and  in  exact  accordance  with  their  words  is  the  de- 
claration at  the  close  of  the  Pentateuch,  added  by  a  later  hand 
which  brings  to  view  both  the  extent  and  the  directness  of  Mor 
ses'  communications  with  God.  The  passage  is  the  following  : 
"And  there  arose  not  a  prophet  since  in  Israel  like  unto  Moses, 
whom  the  Lord  knew  face  to  face,  in  all  the  signs  and  the  won- 
ders which  the  Lord  sent  him  to  do  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  to 
Pharaoh  and  to  all  his  sevrants,  and  to  all  his  land ;  and  in  all 
that  mighty  hand,  and  in  all  the,  great  terror  which  Moses 
showed  in  the  sight  of  all  Israel.''  (Deut.  34:  10—12.) 

Secondly,  thai  Moses  was,  like  Christ,  the  Mediator  of  a  cove- 
nant between  God  and  man.  In  this  respect  the  Messiah  is  like 
Moses,  in  contradistinction  from  all  the  other  prophets,  Moses 
being  the  Mediator  of  the  old,  as  Christ  of  the  new  dispensation; 
an  honor  conferred  upon  no  other  messenger  of  God  who  has  ap- 
peared from  that  day  to  the  present. 

In  both  of  these  respects  the  Messiah  was  a  prophet  like  Mo- 
ses, and  unlike  the  prophetic  order. as  a  class;  and,  if  it  be 
objected  that  Christ  was  also  unlike  Moses  in  both  of  the  above 
particulars,  since  he  saw  God  in  a  far  higher  sense  than  Moses, 
and  introduced  a  covenant  of  a  far  nobler  nature,  the  answer  is 
at  hand :  This  is  as  it  should  be,  for  the  antetype  must  always  sur- 
pass the  type,  as  the  substance  does  its  image. 

4.  The  very  solemn  mjinner  in  which  God  speaks  of  the  con- 
sequences of  disobeying  that  prophet,  forcibly  impresses  upon 
our  minds  the  idea  of  a  prophet  of  no  ordinary  rank,  bat  one 
possessing  supreme  authority,  urider  God,  over  his  chmrch.  And 
m  this  respect  also,  the  correspondence  between-  Moses  and 
Christ  is  most  striking.  Each  of  them  was  appointed  by  God  to 
be  the  ruler  of  his  house,  and  was  faithful  to  him  that  appointed 
him.  But  there  was  this  difference,  that  "  Moses  was  faithful 
in  all  God's  house  as  a  servant;"  **  but  Christ  as  a  Son  over  his 
own  house."  (Heb.  3  :  6,  6.)  Implicit  obedience  to  Moses  was, 
as  we  have  seen,  commanded,  as  to  him  whom  God  had  set  over 
his  house ;  and  "he  that  despised  Moses'  law,  died  without 
mercy."  Accordingly,  that  our  Lord  might  be,  in  this  respect, 
like  unto  Moses,  and  that  the  prophecy,  "Unto  him  shall  ye 
hearken,"  might  be  fulfilled  in  his  case,  God  twice,  by  a  voice 
from  heaven,  proclaimed  him  his  beloved  Son,  whom  all  should 
hear.  And  it  is  worthy  of  especial  notice  that,  in  the  latter  in- 
stance, this  declaration  was  made  in  the  presence  of  Moses  and  ^ 
Elias,  the  former  the  mediator  of  the  Sinaitical  covenant,  which 
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up  to  this  time  had  remained  in  force,  and  the  other  the  prophet 
whom  the  Jews  had  expected  as  the  forerunner  of  the  Messiah ; 
by  which  most  significant  act  God  directed  the  attention  of  the 
three  apostles  who  were  with  him  on  the  Mount,  and  through 
them,  of  his  church,  from  both  Moses,  their  ancient  lawgiver, 
and  Elias,  the  forerunner  of  Christ,  to  Christ  himself,  as  hence- 
forward the  Supreme  Lawgiver  and  Head  of  the  Church.  And 
the  writer  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  in  allusion  to  the  two 
dispensations,  says :  "He  that  despised  Moses'  law  died  with- 
out mercy,  under  two  or  three  witnesses :  of  how  much  sorer 
punishment,  suppose  ye,  shall  he  be  thought  worthy,  who  hath 
trodden  under  foot  the  Son  of  God."    Heb.  10  :  28,  29. 

Since,  therefore,  that  interpretation  of  the  prophecy  which 
refers  it  to  the  Messiah,  accords  both  with  the  testimony  of  in- 
spiration and  with  the  context ;  while  the  non-Messianic  inter- 
pretations disagree  with  both,  it  is  to  be  received,  without  hesi- 
tation, as  the  only  true  interpretation. 

But  there  is  one  difficulty,  (and  the  only  real  difficulty),  which 
remains  to  be  considered.  At  the  close  of  his  life,  when  Moses 
was  about  to  leave  the  people,  whose  leader  be  had  been  for  the 
space  of  forty  years,  he  repeated  this  prophecy,  which  he  had 
received  from  the  lips  of  Jehovah  near  the  commencement  of  his 
ministry,  in  such  a  connexion  as  has  been  supposed  by  many,  to 
be  inconsistent  with  its  reference  to  the  Messiah  ;  and  this  connex- 
ion, with  the  objections  drawn  from  it  to  the  Messianic  inter- 
pretation, has  been  briefly  stated  above.  Moses,  after  recounting 
the  superstitious  observances  of  the  Heathen  nations  whom  the 
Israelites  were  going  to  dispossess,  adds,  *'But  as  fii>r  thee,  the 
Lord  thy  God  hath  not  suffered  thee  so  to  do.  The  Lord  thy 
God  will  raise  up  unto  thee  a  prophet,"  &c.  As  if  he  had  said, 
"The  knowledge  which  the  Heathen  nations  seek  by  their  acts 
of  divination,  God  himself  will  give  to  you  by  the  prophet  Whom 
he  shall  raise  up  unto  you.    Therefore  he  does  not  suffer  you  to 

Sractice  these  acts."  And,  immediately  after  this  promise, 
loses  utters  a  threatening  against  false  prophets,  and  gives  the 
signs  by  which  a  true  may  be  distinguished  from  a  false  pro- 
phet. On  this  Hengstenberg  justly  remarks :  "  If  the  foregoing 
had  no  relation  to  the  true  prophets,  it  will  be  difficult  to  perceive 
any  just  connexion  of  ideas  in  the  passage."  Move4  l^y  this 
difficulty  of  the  context,  some,  who  find  here  a  promise  of  the 
Messiah,  have  still  felt  compelled  to  understand  «o^  collec- 
tively; '^but,  at  the  same  time,  have  regarded  the  promise  as 
completely  fulfilled  only  in  Christ,  by  the  mission  of  Christ, 
in  whom  the  idea  of  the  prophetic  order  was  completely  real- 
ized."   So  Calvin  and  several  others. 

But  here  we  must  carefully  bear  in  mind,  what  has  been  al- 
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ready  suflBiciently  dwelt  upon,  that  the  promise,  as  originanf 
made  to  Moses  on  Sinai,,  could  have  had  no  such  reference  to 
false  prophets.  It  was  neither  intended  to  guard  the  people 
against  resorting  to  observers  of  times  and  diviners,  nor  to  en- 
courage them  by  the  promise  of  another  prophet,  or  succession 
of  prophets,  who  should  stand  in  Moses'  stead.  It  was  simply, 
a  promise  of  a  Mediator,  which  came  in  naturally,  as  'we  have 
seen,  .with  the  request  of  the  people,  that  God  would  not  address 
them  directly,  as  he  had  done,  but  through  Moses.  And  this 
original  reference  of  the  prophecy  is  its  true  reference.  If  Moses 
afterwards  made  a  new  application  of  it,  then  the  question  is  with 
that  application,  and  not  with  the  true  import  of  the  prophecy 
itself;  unless,  indeed,  one  would  reason  from  Moses'  application 
of  it,  to  its  original  reference ;  a  thing  not  allowable  here,  be- 
cause the  original  reference  of  the  .words  is  fixed  by  their  con- 
nexion. 

Did  Moses,  then,  make  a  true  and  legitimate  application  of 
the  prophecy  ?  That  he  had  but  an  imperfect  understanding  of 
its  import,  we  may  readily  admit ;  for  all  the  prophets  pondered 
the  meaning  of  their  own  words,  uttered  under  the  inspiration  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  "  searching  what,  or  what  manner  of  time,  the 
Spirit  of  Christ  which  was  in  them  did  signify,  when  it  testified 
beforehand  the  sufferitigs  of  Christ,  and  the  glory  that  should 
follow?  That  Moses  had  any  definite  information  of  the  time 
when  that  prophet  should  arise,  whether  immediately  upon  his 
decease,  or  after  a  long  interval,  we  are  not  warranted  to  say. 
But,  inasmuch  as  he  was  now  speaking  to  the  people  in  God's 
name,  and  as  God's  ambassador,  we  must  take  his  word,  as 
having  the  divine  sanction,  and  containing  nothing  calculated  to 
deceive  or  disappoint  the  people,  although  they,  as  well  as 
Moses,  might  have  had  a  very  inadequate  conception  of  their 
deem  import. 

How,  then,  could  Moses,  under  the  divine  direction,  cite  this 
prophecy  of  a  great  prophet,  who  was  to  arise  at  a  distant  age, 
as  a  reason  why  the  Israelites  should  not  resort  to  the  supersti- 
tious observances  of  the  Heathen  ?  The  answer  is  obvious. 
The  greater  included  the  less.  The  promise  of  a  future  projphet, 
who  should  reveal  to  them  the  whde  will  of  God,  was  a  pledge 
that  God  would  not,  in  the  mean  time,  leave  them  without  suffi- 
cient light  and  direction.  The  argument  of  the  apostle  Paul : 
^'  He  that  spared  not  his  own  son,  but  delivered  him  up  for  us 
all,  how  shall  he  not  with  him  also  freely  giv^  us  all  things?"  is 
perfectly  applicable  here.  God,  who  promises  to  his  people  a 
future  Messiah,  how  shall  he  not,  until  that  Messiah  comes,  give 
them  all  the  light  and  knowledge  which  they  need,  so  as  to 
make  a  resort  to  Heathen  soothsayers  and  necromancers  unne 
cessary  ?    ShtiU  the  people  of  God,  from  the  midst  of  whom  that 
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great  Prophet  is  to  arise,  be  compelled,  in  the  mean  time,  to  re- 
sort to  the  Heathenish  acts  of  divination  ?  Thus,  we  think,  the 
Israelites  might  have  most  naturally  and  justly  reasoned.  When 
that  Projjhet  should  come  they  mi^t  not  have  understood.  But 
it  was  fair  to  infer  that,  until  his  appearing,  God  would  not  leave 
them  without  that  knowledge  of  divine  things  whioh  was  neces- 
sary to  their  well-being.  In  truth,  the  succession  of  prophets 
that  preceded  the  Messiah,  and  spake  of  him,  may  be  properly 
regarded  as  the  early  rays  of  that  Sun  of  Righteousness  that 
was  preparing  to  rise  on  the  world.  As  preparing  the  way  for 
his  advent^  they  were  doubtless,  in  the  mind  of  God,  included 
in  the  promise,  and  the  light  which  they  shed  upon  the  Israelitish 
people  for  many  centuries,  may  be  properly  regarded  as  its  inci- 
pient fulfilment. 

Nearly  in  accordance  with  the  above  views  are  those  of  Heng- 
stenberg,  with  which  we  close  this  article,  "How  then  can  the 
two  suppositions,  that  Moses  had  the  Messiah!  undeniably  in 
view,  and  yet,  that  the  prediction  relates  also  to  the  prophets  in 
general,  be  reconciled?  Most  naturally  in  the  folbwing  man- 
ner. Moses  had  Christ  also  here  in  view,  though  not  merely  in 
reference  to  his  visible  manifestation,  but  also  his  previous  invi- 
sible influence  likewise :  comp.  1  Pet.  1  :  11,  where  the  Spirit  of 
Christ  is  said  to  have  spoken  through  the  prophets.  Moses  does 
not,  indeed,  speak  of  the  prophets  as  a  collective  body,  to  which 
Christ  also  in  the  end  incidentally  belonged,  as  Calvin,  and 
other  commentatCMTS  quoted  above,  supposed;  but  the  propheti 
cal  order  appeared  to  him  personified  in  Christ,  in  whpm  his 
idea  of  it  was  completely  realized.  There  is  then,  here  a  rej[er- 
eUce  to  the  other  prophets  also,  not  however  as  individuals,  but 
in  relation  to  that  Spirit  by  which,  though  in  an  inferior  decree, 
they  were  influenced,  and  made  one  with  their  head.  They 
were  contemplated  in  Christ,  because  they  were  merely  his 
organs.    His  Spirit  gave  them  being."  *  . 
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ARTICLE  V. 

CONSISTENCY  OF  SCIENTIFIC  AND  RELIGIOUS 
TRUTH. 

By  8TBJPHSN  Chask,  ProfsMor  of  MatheoaUct)  Dutaouth  CoHefe,  N.  H. 

Truth  is  eternal.  We  talk  of  the  discovery  of  new  truths,  and 
sing  paeans  for  the  achievement,  but  they  are  new,  only  because 
we  have  been  ignorant  of  them.  They  existed  before:  they  had 
been  known  to  exist— but  not  by  us. 

Columbus  discovered  America;  but  it  did  not  then,  for  the 
first  time,  exist.  It  had  existed  before :  it  had  been  Imown  to 
exist,  and,  in  boasting  of  the  great  discovery,  men  only' proclaim- 
ed their  own  previous  ignorance. 

When  we  speak  of  a  new  property  of  matter,  a  new  operation 
of  nature,  or  a  new  principle  in  science,  the  novelty  is  in  a  pre- 
viously unexperienced  intellectual  perception,  not  in  a  newly- 
created  power  in  nature,  or  principle  in  science.  Of  all  such  dis- 
coveries, we  may  well  say,  "The  thing  that  hath  been,  it  is  that 
which  shall  be ;  and  that  which  is  done,  is  that  which  shall  be 
done ;  and  theire  is  no  new  thing  under  the  sun.  Is  there  any- 
thing whereof  it  may  be  said.  See,  this  is  new  ?  it  hath  been  al- 
ready, of  old  time,  which  was  before  us."  The  ancients  could 
form  beautiful  imaginings  of  the  far-distant  islands ;  or  could  con- 
jure up  horrible  shapes  and  burning  climes,  beyond  the  ocean  ; 
but  our  continent  still  remained  beautiful,  unknown  to  them,  and 
unaffected  by  their  opinions. 

Our  world  has  b^n  affirmed  to  be,  at  one  time,  a  boundless 
plain ;  at  another,  a  hu&^e  body  in  the  shape  of  a  pear.  The  sun 
has  been  held  to,  be  a  light  set  in  the  firmament — the  solid  con- 
cave of  the  heavens ;  **  a  greater  light "  indeed,  but  still  only  a 
"  light  to  rule  the  day ;"  and,  again,  it  has  been  a  torch,  lighted 
up  in  the  morning,  and  extinguished  at  night  in  the  western 
waves,  to  be  re-kindled  and  re-extinguished  in  everlasting  suc- 
cession. And  one,  who  should  have  accurately  described  the 
earth  and  the  sun,  and  shown  their  relation  to  each  other,  might 
have  been  charged  with  the  promulgation  of  doctrines  dangerous 
to  the  state,  or  injurious  to  religion — with  treason  or  blasphemy ; 
and  might  have  been  torn  in  pieces  by  a  mob,  ot  burned  by  fa- 
natics. Yet  the  truth  would  have  been  true ;  and  would  have 
been  new  only  to  ignorance,  and  dangerous  only  to  error  and 
imposture. 

Truth  is  often  dreaded ;  but  never,  to  the  honest  man,  dread- 
ful.   Its  appearance  is  often  strange  to  the  ignorant,  but  itself  is 
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not  a  novelty,  nor  its  reception  dangerous.  Yet  what  truth  was 
ever  proposed,  which  was  not,  by  some,  denounced  as  dangerous, 
if  not  destructive,  to  the  moral  or  the  social,  the  bodily  or  the  in- 
tellectual welfare  of  man. 

We  propose  to  discuss  the  safety  of  receiving  truth,  on  what- 
ever subject^  and  whenever  presented ;  and  shall  illustrate  the 
subject,  by  alluding  to  some  of  the  apprehensions  which  have 
be^n,  at  various  times,  entertained,  of  danger  from  the  reception 
of  truth ;  endeavoring  to  show  the  groundlessness  of  all  such 
apprehensions,  by  arguments  drawn  from  history,  and  from 
reason. 

We  do  not  mean  to  assert  that,  when  men  have  once  admitted 
the  truth  of  a  proposition,  they  are  afraid  to  receive  it ;  but,  that 
they  will  not  admit  its  truth,  because  they  dislike  what  they  con- 
ceive to  be  its  consequences ;  consequences,  too.  Whose  connex- 
ion with  the  dreaded  doctrine  is  altogether  imaginary.  Or,  if 
they  be  legitimate  results  of  the  doctrine,  the  danger  which  they 
fear  may  exist  only  in  their  imagination ;  and  the  consequences, 
however  dangerous  they  may  appear  to  our  ignorance,  may  be 
perfectly  consistent  with  all  the  teachings  of  science  or  of  revela- 
tion. 

In  discussing  this  subject,  we  shall,  in  the  first  place,  mention 
some  of  the  examples,  in  which  history  abounds,  of  dread  of 
truth ;  instances  in  which  men  have,  from  fear  of  consequences, 
refused  to  believe  propositions  which,  in  a  very  short  time,  were 
universally,  and  without  a  shadow  of  danger,  acknowledged  as 
established  truths.  Did  space  permit,  we  might  adduce  instances 
in  almost  every  department  of  knowledge,  whether  physical,  in- 
tellectual, moral,  religious,  or  mathematical. 

In  these  instances,  a  circumstance  will  be  observed,  which  we 
shall  discuss  more  fully  hereafter,  viz.^  that  a  false  issue  is  pre- 
sented ;  an  issue  between  the  new  doctrine  and  some  acknow- 
ledged truth,  and  it  is  assumed,  in  the  outset,  that  one  or  the 
other  must  fall ;  fall,  too,  not  for  want  of  evidence,  but  on  ac- 
count of  the  assumed  inconsistency  of  the  two  doctrines. 

The  instance  of  this  dread  of  truth,  which,  perhaps,  most 
readily  suggests  itself  to  every  mind  that  has  reflected  on  the 
progress  of  truth,  and  the  obstacles  it  has  encountered  in  the 
minds  of  men,  is  the  oft-cited  case  of  Galileo.  In  alli^ding  to  his 
case,  we  do  not  wish  to  insist  too  strongly  on  the  severity  of  the 
proceedings  against  him.  Admit,  that  this  severity  has  been 
over-rated ;  it  is,  moreover,  possible — ^probable  perhaps,  that  he 
had  so  much  Italian  duplicity,  as  not  to  be  very  deeply  wound- 
ed by  the  attacks  made  upon  him,  and  the  violence  put  upon  his 
conscience.  Granting  all  this,  and  without,  in  any  degree,  pal- 
liating or  excusing  his  want,  of  firmness;  yet  the  simple  fact  of 
his  being  summoned  before  the  inquisition,  to  answer  for  opinions 
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which  he  held,  and  which. he  knew  to  be  true,  shows  that  they  . 
feared  to  beheve  that  truth ;  that  they  feared  to  let  it  be  true,  and 
that  they  foolishly  imagined,  that  their  anathema,  and  his  renun- 
ciation, could  blot  it  out  of  exisMice. 

They  decided  that  the  doctrine,  '^  that  the  sun  is  the  centre  of 
the  universe,  and  destitute  of  local  motion,  is  a  proposition  ab* 
surd  and  false  in  philosophy,  and  heretical  in  form,  because  it  is 
expressly  contrary  to  the  Holy  Scripture."* 

Again,  ^'  That  the  earth  is  not  the  centre  of  the  universe,  nor 
motionless,  but  that  it  has  even  a  daily  motion,  is  also  a  propo- 
sition absurd  and  false  in  philosophy,  and,  theologically  consid- 
ered, it  is,  at  least,  erroneous  in  faith."f 

One  would  think,  that  if  these  doctrines  were  absurd,  their 
absurdity  could  be  shown.  But  reason  and  philosophy  e<»ild 
not  be  trusted.  They  did  not,  after  all,  believe  that  reason 
would  pronounce  the  dreaded  doctrines  false.  But,  if  they  could 
not  be  proved  false,  they  could  be  commanded  to  be'so ;  and,  if 
Galileo  could  not  be  convinced  of  their  absurdity,  he  could  be 
compelled  to  disavow  them,  or  his  voice  could  be  silenced  ia 
death.  He  was,  accordingly,  required  to  renounce  his  propo- 
sitions. And,  with  a  sad  pombination  of  human  frailty  with 
Italian  duplicity,  he  did  declare,  *'with  a  sincere  heart,  and 
faith  uiffeigned,  I  abjure,  execrate  and  detest  the  above  named 
errors  and  heresies."^— ^ — But  so  strongly  was  he  convinced  of 
the  truth  he  had  just  abjured^  that,  as  it  is  said,. "  at  the  mo- 
ment when  he  arose"  from  his  knees,  on  which  he  had  pro- 
nounced this  solemn  renunciation,  ^<  indignant  at  having  sworn, 
in  violation  of  his  firm  conviction,  he  exclaimed,  stano^ing  his 
foot,  ''  and  yet  it  moves.' ^  Upon  this,  he  was  sentenced  to  the 
dungeons  ot  the  Inquisition  for  an  indefinite  tune,  and  «very 
week  for  three  years,  was  to  repeat  the  seven  penitential  Psalms 
of  David.  His  dialogue  was  prohibited,  and  his  system  con- 
demned as  contrary  to  the  Bible.  He  was  subsequently  banished 
to  the  episcopal  palaqe  at  Sienna,  and,  soon  after,  to  the  parish 
of  Arceti  near  Florence. 

This  confinement  may  not  have  been  of  the  severest  kind ;  but 
it  should  be  considered  that  he  had  noble  friends,  of  whom,  if 
the  power  was  not  dreaded,  the  influence  was  felt ;  and,  m<ure- 
over,  that  he  does  not  seem  to  have  possessed  that  firmness  of 
character,  which  exposes  men  to  the  utmost  rigor  of  persecution. 

*  "  Solem  etse  in  c«ntro  miMdi,  et  iminobilem  fnota  loctli,  propotHio  abovrda,  et  fUift 
in  pbilosopbia^  et  formaliter  hsterica;  quia  est  expresae  contiaria  Sacrte  Scriptune.'* 

t  **  Terrain  non  esse  centrum  mundi,  nee  immobileni,  sed  moveri  motn  eilani  diuroo, 
est  etiam  propositio  absurda  et  falsa  in  philbsopbia,  et,  tbeologia  oonsiderata,  ad  minus 
arrooea  in  fide." 

%  Corde  sincere,  et  fide  non  ficta,  abjure,  maJedico,  et  detettor  superdictos. 

$  E  pur  simuove  .'  errores  et  paereses— was  part  of  tbe  formula  which  he  was  com* 
polled  to  pronounce. 
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His  persecutors  seem  to  hare  supposed  that  those  momeatpus 
truths,  w^hich  he  had  discovered,  were  buried  in  his  mind,  as  in 
the  grave ;  and  that,  if  he  could  be  prevented  from  communi- 
cating them,  they  would  cease  to  exist.  They  thought,  doubt- 
less, that  the  Bible  was  now  established  on  a  sure^ioundation : 
but  what  a  foundation ! — a  foundation  of  ignorance  And  false- 
hood !  The  language  of  a  writer  in  the  Edinburgh  Encyclor 
paadia,  on  this  subject,  is  severe  but  not  unjust;  "  What  a 
mortifying  proof,"  he  remarks,  "of  hum^in  infirmity  on  the  one 
hand,  and  of  atrocious  presumption  on  the  other  I  A  venerable  old 
man,  turned  of  seventy,  with  his  head  silvered  over  by  the  study 
of  Nature,  disavowing  against  reason  and  conscience,  the  great 
truths  which  he  had  published  to  the  world,  and  which  shone 
forth  in  every  part  of  those  heavens  to  which  he  appealed !  An 
assembly  of  reverend  cardinals,  encircUng  the  aged  philosopher 
on  his  knees,'fixing  the  laws  and  arrangements  of  Nature,  repres- 
sing the  ^eat  truths  which  she  unfolded, ,  and  condemning  to 
perpetual  imprisonment  the  venerable  sage  who  first  disclosed 
to  man  the  unexplored  regions  of  boundless  space !" 

Nor  was  opposition  made  to  the  discoveries  of  GaUleo  on  theo« 
logical  grouads  only.  All  the  metaphysical  acuiQen  of  that 
'^  age  of  faith  and  of  intellectual  giants''  was  arrayed  against 
the  teachings  of  science  and  of  nature.  Nichol  says,  "  Galileo 
and  bis  telescope  were  hated,  and  with  most  perfect  sincerity ; 
his  opponent  would  not  evea  look  through  that  glass;  and,  I 
believe,  the  mere  sight  of  it  ha4  as  terrifying  an  influence  over 
learned  Academicians,  as  the  musket  of  Cortes  over  the  Mexi- 
cans." "  The  learned  divan  of  Europe  flew  back  most  resor 
lutely  on  metaphysics,  and  would  have  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  the  evidence  of  the  senses.  The  discovery  of  the  Satel- 
lite^ especially  ....  was  a  heresy,  which  ought,  above  all  things 
to  be  put  down*  Francesco  Sizzi,  an  astronomer  of  no  mean 
note,  and  a  townsman  of  Gahleo's,  thus  gravely,  and  impres- 
sively delivered  himself:  'There  are  seven  windows  given  to 
animals  in  the  domicile  of  the  head,  through  which  the  air  is 
admitted  to  the  tabernacle  of  the  body,  to  enlighten,  to  warm, 
and  nourish  it ;  which  windows  are  the  principal  parts  of  the 
microcosm  or  little  world ;  two  nostrils,  two  eyes,  two  ears  ajid 
one  mouth — so  in  the  heavens  as  in  a  microcosm  or  great  world, 
there  are  two  favorable  stars,  (Jupiter  and  Venus),,  two  unpro- 
pitious  (Mars  and  Saturn),  two  luminaries  (the  Sun  and  Moon), 
and  Mercury  alone  undecided  and  indifierent.  From  which  and 
many  other  phenomena  of  Nature,  such  as  tbo^  seven  metals, 
&c.,  which  it  were  tedious  to  enumerate,  we  gather,  that  the 
number  of  planets  is  necessarily  seven.  Moreover,  the  Satellites 
are  invisible  to  the  naked  eye,  and  therefore  can  exercise  no  in- 
fluence over  the  earth,  and  therefore  would  be  useless,  and  there- 
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fore  do  not  exist.  Besides,  as  well  the  Jews  and  other  ancient 
nations,  as  modern  Europeans,  have  adopted  the  division  of  the 
week  into  seven  days,  and  have  named  them  from  the  seven 
planets;  now,  if  we  increase  the  number  of  planets,  this  whole 
system  falls  to  the  ground.' " 

A  young  German,  Horky,  declared  his  determination  to  die 
rather  than  to  "  concede  his  four  new  planets"  (the  Satellites 
and  Jupiter)  "to  that  Italian!"  But  having  offended  Kepler, 
that  true  philosopher  would  not  pardon  him  until  he  bad  com- 
pelled him  to  look  through  a  tfelescope,  and  to  confess  that  he 
saw  Jupiter's  Satellites !"  The  penance,  as  Nlchol  says,  must 
have  been  severe  !* 

Another  instance  of  the  dread  of  truth  is  found  in  the  history 
of  Linguistic  science.  The  common  origin  of  the  whole  human 
race,  as  taught  by  the  Mosaic  history,  had  been  supposed  to  be 
confirmed  by  the  striking  analogies  among  the  different  langua- 
ges of  the  earth,  showing  that  they  all,  however  unlike,  might 
still  be  traced  to  a  common  source,  in  the  one  primitive  tongue. 
While  research  was  confined  to  theShemitic  and  Indo-European 
families  of  languages,  little  difiSculty  was  felt^  save  that  it  was 
impossible,  even  here,  to  fix  upon  any  lanraage,  which  could 
sustain  even  this  parental  relation.  But,  when  the  investigation 
was  extended  somewhat  widely  beyond  the  two  families  of 
languages  just  named,  "  each  day,"  in  the  words  of  Dr.  Wise- 
man, "  seemed  to  discover  a  new  language,  independent  of  all 
previously  known,  and,  therefore,  to  increase  the  diflBculty  of 
reconciling  appearances  with  the  narrative  of  Moses.  And,  in- 
deed, one  writerf  has,  within  a  few  years,  published  a  work  in 
which  he  denies  the  history  of  the  dispersion,  as  given  by  Moses, 
and  the  inspiration  of  the  historical  narratives  of  Scripture."J 

And,  not  only  did  difficulties  arise  in  consequence  of  the  in- 
vestigation having  been  thus  extended  to  a  great  number  of  ex- 
ceedingly dissociable  languages;  but  men  had  also  learned  to  be 
more  scrupulous  in  their  habits  of  investigation,  so  that  "  no 
affinity  could  be  admitted  between  two  languages,  which  would 
not  stand  a  very  rigid  test."  **  It  would  appear,*'  says  Wise- 
man, "that  the  fiurther  the  search  proceeded,  the  more  danger- 
ously it  would  trespass  upon  the  forbidden  ground  of  inspired 
history.  An  imeasiness  on  this  head  is  clearly  discernible  in  the 
works  of  an  author,  who,  towards  the  close  of  the  last  century, 
went  far  beyond  all  his  forerunners  in  laborious  research,  and  in 
amassing  materials  for  this  interesting  science.  This  was  a 
Jesuit,  Don  Lorenzo  Hervas  y  Pandura.  At  every  step  "of  his 
inquiries,"  he  seems  to  fear  that  the  stiidy  he  is  pursuing  may  be 

*  Nichol'9  "  Phenoment  anH  Order  of  the  Solar  System,'*  p.  60—2.     New  York,  1843. 
t  The  Marquis  de  Fortie  d'Urban— Rwai  sur  rOrigine  de  TEcriture.  Paris.  1832. 
t  Wiseman's  Lectures  on  Science  and  Revealed  Religion,  p.  24.     AndoTer,  1837. 
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turned  to  the  prejudice  of  revelation.  He  evidently  labors  under 
a  great  anxiety  to  prove  the  contrary :  he  opens  some  of  his 
works,  and  concludes,  others,  with  long  and  elaborate  disser- 
tations on  this  isubject." 

Thus  we  see,  that  it  was  not  merely  that  the  infidel  boasted 
that  he  had  shown  the  falsehood  of  the  Scriptures,  and  the  falla- 
cy of  their  claim  to  be  received  a3  a  revelation  from  God,  but  the 
zealous  Christian  also  feared  that  he  should  discover  facts  incon- 
sistent with  the  doctrines  of  his  religion, — not  that  he  should  fall 
into  error  whose  effects  would  be  injurious,  but  thai  he  should 
discover  truth,  which  it  would  be  dangerous  to  believe,  and  which 
yet  he  could  not  reject  nor  evade. 

Dr.  Wiseman  further  remarks,  that-"  at  the  close  of  the  last 
century,  the  numberless  languages  gradually  discovered,  seemed 
to  render  the  probabilities  of  mankind  having  originally  possess- 
ed a  common  tongue,  much  smaller  than  before ;  while  the  dis- 
solution of  certain  adnxitted  connexions  and  analogies  among 
those  previously  known,  seemed  to  deny  all  proof,  from  compar- 
ative philology,  of  their  having  separated  from  a  common  stock. 
Every  new  discovery  only  served  to  increase  this  perplexity; 
and  our  science  must,at  that  titne,  have  presented  to  a  religious  ob- 
server, the  appearance  of  a  study  daily  receding  from  sound 
doctrine,  and  giving  encouragement  to  rash  speculations,  and 
dangerous  conjecture.    The  innumerable  dialects  of  the  Abori- 

fines  of  America  occasioned,  if  possible,  still  greater  alarm.  Dr. 
iTiseman  assures  us,  that  he  has  been  a  witness  to  such  anxiety 
on  this  subject,  in  persons  of  great  learning  and  good  under- 
standing, that  they  refused  credit  to  Humboldt's  assertions  re- 
garding the  number  of  American  languages,  rather  than  admit 
what  they  deemed  an  almost  insuperable  objection  to  the  Scrip- 
ture narrative."  The  unbelievers,  however,  took  a  shorter 
method  of  solving  this  problemj  by  asserting  that  "  America  has 
its  own  population,  independent  of  that  in  the  older  continent." 
Thus,  this  science  apparently  threatened  to  annihilate  ihe  sa- 
cred narrative,  and  establish  itself  on  its  ruins.  Yet,  even  then, 
there  was  no  just  ground  of  alarm.  It  is  true,  that  the  confirma- 
tion, which  had  been  supposed  to  be  givei>  to  the  Mosaic  history, 
by  the  study  of  language^  was  taken  away;  and  that  study 
seemed  to  give  evidence  on  the  other  side.  But  that  confirma- 
tion had  resulted  from  a  false  assumption,  and,  of  course,  was 
of  no  value ;  while  the  apparent  opposition  resulted,  as  we  shall 
see,  from  a  misunderstanding  of  the  teachings  of  the  science,  of 
which  men  had,  as-  yet,  listened  only  to  the  preliminary  instruc- 
tions. Students  had  been,  hitherto,  almost  wholly  occupied  in 
removirig  previous  errors,  without  having  advanced  far  enough 
to  discover  positive  truth.  But,  in  this  very  process  of  removing 
error,  truth  began  to  be  discovered. 
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The  ''first  rise"  of  the  study  of  languages  indeed  ''seemed 
fitter  to  inspire  alarm  than  confidence,  insomuch  as  it  broke 
asunder  the  great  bond  anciently  supposed  to  hold  them  all  to- 
gether; then,  for  a  time,  it  went  on,  still  further  severing  and 
dismembering;  consequently,  to  all  appearance,  ever  widening 
the  breach  between  itself  and  sacred  history,  and  seefning  to  be 
directly  at  variance  with  the  soundest  truths.'^  But,  as  the  stu- 
dy advanced,  ''the  affinities,  which  had  formerly  been  but 
vaguely  seen,  between  languages  separated,  in  their  origin,  b7 
history  and  geography,  began  now  to  appear  definite  and  certain. 
It  was  now  found  that  new  and  most  important  connexions  ex- 
isted among  languages,  so  as  to  combine,  in  large  provinces  or 
groups,  the  idioms  of  nations,  whom  no  other  research  would 
have  shown  to  be  mutually  related.  (Wiseman,  p.  3L)  New  af- 
finities were  discovered  where  least  expected;  till,  oy  degrees, 
many  languages  began  to  be  grouped  and  classified  in  lai^  fam- 
ilies acknowledged  to  have  a  cjommon' origin."  Further  inquiries 
continually  extended  this  generalization,  or  rather  concentration, 
by  bringing  new,  and  before  supposed  independent  languages,  un- 
der one  or  another  of  the  groups  alresuly  formed ;  and,  not  only  so, 
but  the  most  generic  groups  themselves  were  shown  to  have  most 
remarkable  affinities  with  one  another — affinities  existing  in  the 
most  essential  characteristics  of  each  language.  And,  by  these 
last  discoveries,  ethnographers  were  led  to  the  conclusion,  not 
only,  that  these  "  languages  were  originally  united  in  one,"  but 
that  ^'  the  separation  between  them  must  have  been  occasioned 
by  some  violent,  unusual,  and  active  force,  sufficient  to 
account,  at  once,  for  the  resemblances  and  the  dififerences.  (p. 
67.) 

It  is  satisfactory  to  be  able  to  mention  the  names  of  so  many 
of  the  later  and  most  scieritifio  philologists  of  Europe,  who  have 
been  led  by  the  study  of  thi^  science,  to  the  full  conviction,  that 
all  languages  are  to  be  considered  as  dialects  of  one  now  lost. — 
Among  those  who  have  come  to  this  conclusion,  are  Klaproth, 
Balbi,  Abel-Remusat,  the  Academy  of  St.  Petersburgh,  F.  Schle- 
gel,  W.  A.  Schlegel,  Humboldt,  Herder  and  Niebuhr.  Nor  were 
these  all  blinded  by  desire  to  defend  the  Scriptural  narrative. 
For  some  of  them,  as  Klaproth  and  Herder,  do  not  pretend  to 
place  any  confident  reliance  upon  the  assertions  of  Moses ;  one 
of  them,  (Klaproth)  regarding  the  account  of  the  confusion  of 
tongues,  as,  like  many  other  things  in  the  writings  of  Western 
Asia,  only  a  story,  suggested  by  the  significant  name  of  Baby- 
Idn  J  while  the  other  (Herder)  regards  the  history  of  Babel  as  a 
"  poetical  fragment  in  the  Oriental  style."  What  danger  now 
can  be  feared  from  the  study  of  a  science,  which  leads  such 
men,  who  have  no  regard  for  the  Scriptures,  to  believe  the  very 
facts  asserted  in  the  Bible  ? 
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Nearly  related  to  the  preceding^  was  a  difficulty  suggested  by 
the  natural  history  of  our  race.  Not  only  the  great  diversity  of 
languages,  but  the  Remarkable  variety  of  form  and  color,  have 
given  occasion  to  doubt  the  original  unity  of  the  human  species. 
It  has  been  said,  that  if  men  really  descended  from  a  common 
origin,  there  could  not  have  been  so  great  diversity  in  their  ap- 
pearance— a  diversity  exhibiting  itself  not  only  in  the  color  and 
other  external  features,  but  in  the  anatomical  structure.  On  this 
ground,  therefore,  the  ^riptural  account  of  the  origin  of  man  has 
been  impeached. 

It  might  be  a  fair  question,  and  one  which,  if  it  were  necessa- 
ry, we  should  be  perfectly  willing  to  meet,  whether,  if  the  exist- 
ence of  the  eleven  distinct  races  of  the  human  species  of  Des- 
moulins,  or  of  the  fifteen  of  another  author*  were  fully  proved, 
the  Scriptural  account  might  not  still  be  perfectly  correct.  Even 
then,  there  would  be  no  need  of  making  an  issue  between  sci- 
ence and  the  Bible;  but  we  might  suffer  science  to  determine 
what  she  could,  and  we  not  only  need  not  give  ourselves  any 
uneasiness,  lest  she  should  contradict  the  statements  of  revela- 
tion ;  but  we  should  at  least,  on  this  subject,  feel  no  difficulty  in 
showing  how  the  Scriptural  account  might  be  perfectly  consistent 
with  the  teachings  of  science. 

But  there  is,  as  we  shall  see,  no  need  of  going  into  this  inves- 
tigation. For,  by  proceeding  to  the  scientific  investigation,  "  as 
ii  the  testimony  of  the  Sacred  Scripture  were  altogether  in- 
different'* as  to  its  results ;  **  by  the  deeper  study  of  that  very 
science,  which  has  engenderM  the  objection,''  that  science  is 
shown  to  be  perfectly  consistent  with  the  Scriptural  view,  and  so 
to  add  another  proof  of  the  perfect  truth  and  accuracy  of  the 
Scriptures. 

The  most  extended  and  rigid  investigation  has  led  to  the  con- 
clusion, that  the  present  condition  and  appearance  of  the  human 
race  can,  in  no  way,  be  so  satisfactorily  accounted  for,  as  on  the 
supposition  of  a  single  original  stock.  And  it  may  not  be  out 
of  place  to  remark,  that  what  was  not  fully  settled  by  this  sci- 
ence, or  by  the  science  of  language  alone,  seenied,  however,  to 
be  placed  almost  beyond  the  possibility  of  a  doubt,  by  comparing 
and  combining  the  results  or  the  two. 

Thus,  the  language  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  seem^  to  be  en- 
tirely diverse  from  the  Semitic  ahd  the  Indo-European  families 
of  languages.  Michaelis  remarks  that  -'the  Coptic  and  the  He- 
brew have  not  the  slightest  original  affinity."  Arid  Professor 
•Vater  decides,  that  the  supposition  of  a  comnjon  origin,  or  of  a 
family  relation  between  these  languages  cannot  be  supported. 
Dr.  Prichard  also  affirms,  that  *'  the  native  and  original  vocabu- 

*  M.  Bojy  de  St.  Vinoent 
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lary  of  the  Coptic  speech  is  entirely  diverse  from  that  of  the 
Indo-European  dialects.'^* 

Yet  there  is  such  resemblance  "  between  the  customs  and  the 
manners,  the  religion,  institutions  and  traditions''  of  the  Egyp- 
tians and  the  Hindoos,  as  gives  strong  evidence  of  "some  near 
relationship,  which  subsisted  between  these  nations  in  the  first 
ages  of  the  world — in  fact,  of  an  original  identity  of  race :  the 
diversity  of  language  alone  opposing."  Must  we  not,  then,  con- 
clude, with  Prichard,  that  **  no  difference  of  human  idioms  will 
afford  proof  of  original  diversity  of  race ;  and  that  the  Egyptians 
and  Hmdoos  may  have  had  common  ancestors,  from  wham  they 
derived  their  characteristic  traits  of  resemblance.  ?" 

While,  moreover,  the  Egyptians  approach  thus  nearly  to  the 
Hindoos,  in  customs,  institutions,  and  physical  characteristics, 
and  are  so  widely  different  in  language,  their  language  has 
striking  affinities  with  the  languages  of  other  nations  of  Africa, 
from  whom  they   are  exceedingly  different  in  manners  and 

Ehysical  traits.  Thus,  it  would  appear,  that,  if  similarity  of 
abits  and  of  physical  structure  be  proof  of  common  origin,  these 
nations,  whose  languages  are  utterly  unlike,  must  belong  to  the 
same  race ;  and,  if,  on  the  other  hand,  similarity  of  langnage 
determines,  that  nations  belong  to  the  same  race,  ijien,  from  the 
same  stock,  must  be  descended  men  of  entirely  different  form, 
color,  features  and  habits;  and,  consequently,  the  extremest 
differences  of  language,  or  of  physical  structure,  can  form  no 
objection  to  the  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  the  human  race.  From 
this  science  then,  revelation  has,  evidently,  nothing  to  fear;  and 
indeed  her  statements  cannot  but  receive  confirmation  from  its 
thorough  study,  and  the  more  full  confirmation,  in  proportion  as 
the  study  is  more  thorough. 

It  is,  perhaps,  not  out  of  place  to  remark  here,  that  these  three 
sciences,  which  we  have  mentioned,  do  not  stand  in  the  same 
relation  to  the  sacred  writings,  with  whose  doctrines,  neverthe- 
less, they  have  been  perfectly  consonant.  The  first  mentioned, 
Astronomy,  shows  no  discrepancy  from  the  sense  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, when  rightly  understood  ;  the  two  ethnographic  sciences, 
moreover,  in  the  state  in  which  we  have  considered  them,  go  to 
show,  that  we  have  rightly  understood  the  Scriptures  on  those 
points  in  the  history  of  man,  to  which  these  sciences  relate. 
Nay,  without  the  evidence  furnished  by  these  sciences,  it  has 
been  thought  by  many,  that  there  would  be  strong  reasons  for 
doubting  the  correctness  of  our  interpretatibn  of  the  Mosaic 
record  in  respect  to  the  creation  of  man.f 

*  Physical  History  of  Mankind,  i.  208. 
^   t  It  was  our  intebtion,  in  discussing  the  relations  of  ethnography  to  the  M>le,  to 
give,  as  nearly  as  possible,  the  actual  position  of  the  questions  at  issue  at  the  time 
of  their  greatest  interest.    The  result  was,  as  has  been  said,  a  confirmation  of  the 
opinion  commonly  received,  and  tuppoeed  to  be  tostained  by  the  Mosaic  reccnnL 
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The  subjects,  to  which  we  have  alluded,  are  introduced,  not 
as  the  only  instances  of  the  apprehension  of  danger,  from  the 
discovery  of  truth,  but  as  a  fair  illustration  of  the  alarms,  which 
have  been  felt,  and  of  the  groundlessness  of  all  such  alarms.  It 
would  be  interesting,  and  would  illustrate  and  sustain  the  view 
which  we  have*  taken,  to  discuss  the  dangers  which  have  been, 
at  different  times,  feared,  from  ibe  chronology  of  the  Eastern 
nations,  and  from  the  history  of  their  Astronomy,  which  were 
said  to  indicate  an  antiquity  of  the  human  race,  by  far  higher, 
than  can  be  inferred  from  the  Scriptural  account.  It  would  be 
interesting  to  trace  the  process  by  which  further  investigations 
of  men,  by  no  means  anxious  to  maintain  the  credit  of  the 
Sacred  Scriptures,  have  dissipated,  alike,,  the  exultations  of  infi- 
dels, and  the  fears  of  theologians. 

On  these,  and  a  multitude  of  ot"her  subjects,  and,  among  them, 
the  science  of  Hermeneutics,  when  directed  to  the  investigation 
of  the  meaning  of  the  Bible  itself,  men  have  feared  investigation, 
and  have  dreaded  truth.  They  have  preferred  ignorance  to 
knowledge,  lest  knowledge  should  involve  results  contrary  to 
their  preconceived  notions.  They  have  preferred  darkness  to 
light,  lest  the  hght  should  discover  the  weakness  of  their  position. 
Scarcely,  indeed,  a  single  department  of  knowledge  has  ever 
been  entered,  but  infidels  have  boasted,  and  theologians  have 
feared,  that  its  discoveries  would  involve  the  overthrow  of 
Christianity.  Yet,  in  every  instance,  Christianity  has  come  off, 
not  unharmed  merely,  but  absolutely  strengthened  by  the  inves- 
tigation; not  only  unconquered,  but  triumphant.  And  these 
triumphs  have  been  achieved,  Uk^  the  triumphs  of  the  Gospel 
over  the  heart  of  man, — not  by  destruction,  but  by  preservation  ; 
by  the  more  perfect  development  and  cultivation  of  that  very 
science,  whose  attacks  were  feared.  The  sciences,  which  gave 
occasion  to  objections  against  the  truths  of  revelation,  have  not 
been  crushed,  that  revelation  might  stand  upon  the  ruins ;  but 
have  given  her  their  aid  and  confirmation,  in  proportion  as  they 
have  been  more  firmly  established.  The  true  issue  has  turned 
out  to  be,  not  between  science  and  revelation,  but  between  true 
and  false  views  of  science;  and,  at  the  same  lime,  between  true 
and  false  views  of  revelation. 

Yet,  after  all  the  experience  of  past  ages,  the  scientific,  or,  at 

Had,  however,  the  contrary  opinion  prevailed^  or  should  new  facts  hereafter  estab- 
lish a  different  doctrine,  there  could  have  been,  and  there  will  be  no  occasion  for 
Alarm.  The  teachings  of  science,  instead  of  conflicting,  in  any  degree,  with  the 
tacred  record,  will  only  indicate  that  we  have  not  ri^htlv  understood  that  passage 
of  the  sacred  narrative.  That  such  a  conclusion  will  be  forced  upon  us,  is  the 
opinion  of  many  scientific  and  Christian  men. 

Of  these,  and  several  other  topics,  to  which  we  have  alluded,  the  reader  will  find 
a  very  interestina;  and  valuable  discussioa  in  (he  work  of  Dr.  Wiseman,  to  which 
we  have  referred,  and  from  which  we  have  quoted  so  largely. 
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least,  pretendedly  scientific  infidel  would  willingly  extort  firom 
science  some  testimony  against  the  statements  of  revelation ;  and, 
what  is  far  more  to  b^  wondered  at,  the  believer  in  revelation 
still  suffers  himself  to  be  drawn  from  his  vantage  ground,  and, 
in  his  zeal  for  the  defence  of  theological  truth,  turns  aside  to  an 
irrelevant  and  bootless  attack  lipon  the  doctrines  of  science.  He 
thus  accepts  that  false  issue,  to  which  we  have  before  alluded, 
between  science  and  revelation,  and,  by  accepting  this  issue,  he 
admits,  that,  if  science  is  established,  revelation  must  be  ac- 
knowledged to  be  false.  But,  .if  they  are  so  utterly  hostile,  so 
opposed  to  each  other,  that  both  cannot  possibly  be  true,  will  it 
follow  that  one  of  them  must  be  true?  Thus,  the  theologian 
places  himself  doubly  at  a  disadvantage.  For,  as  the  opposite 
of  falsehood  is  not  necessarily  truth,  if  science  is  proved  to  teach 
falsely,  revelation  is  not  thereby  shown  to  be  worthy  of  credit ; 
but,  oh  the  other  hand,  if  science  be  true,  revelation  must  be 
false. 

It  is,  perhaps,  not  strange,  that  an  infidel  should  tender  such 
an  issue;  but  it  is  passing  strange  that  a  Christian  should  be 
found  ready  to  accept  it;  and,  if  possible,  still  niore  wonderful 
that  such  a  one  should  be  found,  after  all  the  experience  of  past 
controversies  of  this  kind.  One  would  think  that  the  single  case 
of  Galileo  must,  have,  forever,  satisfied  theologians  of  the  folly 
of  such  a  contest.  Yet  science  aft6r  science  is  arrayed  against 
the  Bible;-  or,  if  not  so  arrayed  by  the  infidel,  it  is  attacked  by 
the  theologian,  as  being  opposed  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Bible. 

Such  has  been  the  course  pursued,  within  a  very  few  3rear8, 
in  reference  to  Geology.  Geologists  found,  or  imagined  that  they 
found,  evidence  of  the  earth's  having  existed  a  much  longer 
period  than  had  been  supposed  to  be  indicated  by  the  Mosaic 
record.  Infidels  eagerly  laid  hold  of  a  discovery,  which  seemed 
to  them  so  pointedly  to  contradict  some  of  the  most  obvious 
assertiobs  of  the  Bible.  They  were  ready  to  maintain,  that  the 
facts  of  Geology  were  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  statemeiits 
of  the  sacred  record,  and  that,  consequently,  the  Bible  must  lose 
all  its  claims  to  be  received  as  a  true  revelation  from  God. 

The  theologian,  without  hesitation,  took  up  the  gauntiet ;  and, 
instead  of  attempting  to  show,  that  these  facts,  if  true,  are  not 
inconsistent  with  the  Scriptures,  affirmed  the  utter  fallacy  and 
falsehood  of  the  whole  science.  And,  moreover,  instead  of  tm- 
dertaking  to  prove  the  incorrectness  of  geological  doctrines  by 
appropriate  reasoning,  and  thorough  ana  candid  investigation, 
he  oflers  no  other  reason  than  their  supposed  opposition  to  cer- 
tain doctrines  which  be  conceived  to  be  taught  in  the  Bible. 
His  argument  was  simply  this.  The  assertions  of  Geology  are 
false,  because  they  are  inconsistent  with  the  Scriptures.  He 
took  the  ground^  that  either  Geology  or  the  Bible  must  be  false ; 
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and  he  could  not  take  this  ground,  without,  at  the  same  time, 
admitting,  that,  if  the  science  teach  truly,  the  Bible  must  be 
rejected.  This  was  the  ground  of  objection  to  the  Ck>pernican 
system;  and  this  same  issue,  between  that  system  and  the 
Bible,  was  strenuously  insisted  on ;  insisted  on  too,  and  first 
proposed,  so  far  as  appears,  not  by  infidels  or  men  of  science, 
but  by  the  professed  guardians  of  the  faith. 

And  justice  compels  us  to  state,  that,  in  regard  to  Geology,  the 
theologians  have  insisted  on  this  issue,  with  far  more  zeal  and 
pertinacity  than  their  opponents.  When  geologists  became  con- 
vinced, that  their  science,  though  teaching  the  great  antiquity  of 
the  earth,  was,  in  no  respect,  opposed  to  the  doctrines  of  revela- 
tion ;  and  when  even  inndels  began  to  be  satisfied  that  there  was 
no  necessary  contrariety  between  the  two,  certain  theologians 
refused  to  admit  the  possibility  of  their  reconciliation,  and 
charged  dl  who  devoted  themselves  to  the  study  of  Geology,  or 
who  even  doubted  its  hostility  to  the  Bible,  with  aiding  its  infi- 
del tendencies.  Now,  in  regard  to  this  infidel  tendency,  we  per- 
haps may  not  be  able  to  say,  as  we  can  in  regard  to  that  same 
tendency  formerly  charged  upon  Astronomy,  that  it  has  been 

J  roved  not  to  exist ;  nor  would  those,  who  charge  such  a  ten- 
ency  on  Geology,  tolerate,  for  a  moment,  the .  assertion,  that 
geology,  like  astronomy,  has  been«  fully  established^  and  yet  no 
harm  has  come  of  it.    But,  while  geologists  cannot  yet  thus  ap- 

Eeal  to  history,  and  compel  the  assent  of  their  impugners,  it  may 
e  of  service  to  consider  some  of  the  points  in  which  Geology 
comes  in  contact  with  certain  positions  of  ii;ifidelity. 

One  of  the  favorite  dogi^as  of  atheism  asserts  the  eternity  of 
matter,  and  an  infinite  succession  of  beings  in  never-ending  and 
never-beginning  series.  To  this  whole  doctrine.  Geology,  most 
directly  and  pointedly,  opposes  itself;  not  less  pointedly  than 
does  revelation.  Geology  traces  many  and  great  changes  in  the 
condition  of  the  earth ;  not  an  eternal  round  of  fortuitous  events, 
but  a  regular  succes^on  of  skilfully  designed  steps  of  progress, 
having  an  evident  appearance  of  proceeding  from  a  definite  be- 
ginning, and  according  to  an  intelligent  plan.  It  shows  the 
absolute  impossibility*^  of  an  eternal  succession  of  beings  of  the 
same  kind.  On  the  other  hand,  the  geologist  finds  reason  to 
believe  that  the  earth  has  been,  again  and  again,  swept  of  all 
its  itihabitants.  He  finds  memorials  of  a  period,  when  not  one 
of  the  species  of  animals  now  on  earth  existed.  Nay,  more,  he 
finds  that  the  state  of  the  earth  was  such,  that  its  present  in- 
habitants could  not  have  existed. 

Thus,  we  are  pointed  to  a  l)eginning  of  the  present  state  of 
things,  and  to  the  existence,  beginning  and  end  of  several  pre- 

*  We  me«o,  of  cgorte,  in  tiew  of  the  fttctt. 
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vious  stated;— each  succeeding  form  showing  an  advance  and 
improvement  on  the  preceding ;  thus  evidently  pointing  to  a  be- 
ginning of  the  whole  series,  and  testifying,  in  this  beginning  of 
all  things,  and,  in  every  change,  the  work  of  an  Aipighty  Hand - 
and  giving,  in  the  most  religious  minds,  a  new  vividness  and 
reality  to  the  conception  of  the  creative  act.  Thus,  as  Pro£ 
Hitchcock  remarks,  "Astronomy  and  Geology,  especially  the 
latter,  conduct  us  back  to  the  very  act  6f  creative  power,  by 
which  the  universe  was  produced.  And  this  is  what  no  other 
science  can  do." 

Now,  on  the  other  hand,  what  are  some  of  the  points  in  ques- 
tion between  Geology  and  revelation  ?  One  of  the  most  import- 
ant, perhaps  the  principal,  Question  relates  to  the  age  of  the  world. 
And  how  widely  do  they  differ  on  this  point?  Geology  affirms 
that  the  earth  has  existed  more  than  six  thousand  years.  This 
the  theologian  denies.  But  does  the  Bible  make  any  such 
denial?  The  Bible  teaches  us,  that  "in  the  beginning  God 
created  the  heavens  and  the  earth."  Geology  leads  us  to  the 
same  conclusion : — that  in  the  beginning,  the  heavens  and  the 
earth  were  created  by  an  intelligent  and  independent  Creator. 
On  this  point  Geology  and  revelation  are  agreed.  They  agree 
perfectly  too  in  this,  that  neither  of  them  gives  us  any  intima- 
tion as  to  the  ekact  time  when  that  berinning  took  place. 

Again,  revelation  gives  us  reason  to  believe,  that  man  has  ex- 
isted on  the  earth  somewhat  less  than  six  thousand  years.  Geo- 
logy leads  us  to  the  same  conclusion ;  at  least,  it  proves  that 
man  has  existed  upon  the  earth  but  a  very  short  period.  So  far, 
then,  there  is  no  disagreement.  But  Geology  affirms,  that  the 
earth  had  existed  long  before  man  was  placed  upon  it.  This 
the  theologian  denies,  and  maintains,  that  the  earth,  and,  per- 
haps,* the  whole  material  universe,  was  erected  during  the  six 
natural  days,  consisting  of  twenty-four  hours  each,  preceding  the 
creation  of  man.  This  is  the  doctrine  of  the  theologian ;  but  is 
it  the  doctrine  of  the  Bible?  That  God  could  create  the  uni- 
verse in  this  as  well  as  in  any  other  way,  and  that  he  would  so 
create  it,  if  he  pleased,  we  have  no  manner  of  doubt.  But  that 
he  did  so  create  it,  or  that  any  such  doctrine  is  taught,  or  intend- 
ed to  be  taught,  in  the  Biblej  we  have  as  little  belief.  This  is 
not  the  place,  nor  the  occasion,  for  a  labored  investigation  of  the 
meaning  of  thatpassage,  or  of  the  principles  on  which  it  should 
be  interpreted.  There  are,  however,  two  or  three  remarks,  which 
ought  to  be  made  on  this  topic,  and  which  we  will  offer  as 
briefly  as  possible. 

First,  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  inquiry  should  be  in 
regard  to  the  actual,  not  the  suitable  order  of  creation,  r^  The 

*  Certainly,  if  be  would  be  consittent. 
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strangeness,  and  what  appears  to  us  the  inappropriateness  of 
any  arrangement  or  act  of  the  Creator,  is  no  argument  against 
that  arrangement  or  act  It  is,  of  course,  not  pertinent  to  make 
any  remark  on  the  assertion,  that  the  earth  was  created  to  re- 
volve around  the  sun,  and  to  constitute,  in  fact,  but  an  inconsi- 
derable part  of  his  retinue ;  and  yet,  that  the  sun,  around  which 
it  was  to  revolve,  and  by  which  its  motions  were  to  be  governed, 
was  not  created  till  four  days  aftier. 

Nor  ought  we,  on  this  ground,  to  find  any  thing  improbable  In 
the  statenient,  that  all  the  stars' were  made  on  the  fourth  day 
after  the  heavens  and  the  earth  were  created,*  and  two  days 
be^fore  the  creation  of  man.  It  would,  we  a.dmit,  decide  nothing 
to  urge  that  probably  a  vast  majority  of  the  stars,  understood  to 
have  been  created  on  that  day,  are  so  far  distant  from  the  earth, 
that  thousands!  nay,  tens  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  years 
must  elapse  beifore  their  hght  can  reach  us ;  and,  that,  conse- 
quently, all  the  light  by  which  we  seem  to  see  such  multitudes 
of  stars,  never  came  from  those  stars,  but  was  created  in  transitu. 
It  is,  we  repeat,  out  of  place  to  speak  of  such  considerations,  he- 
cause  it  was  infinitely  easy  for  the  Creator  so  to  order  His  crea- 
tion, if  He  pleased ;  and,  for  aught  we  can  affirm,  such  an  ar- 
rangement might  be  the  dictate  of  infinite  wisdom. 

Again,  we  once  heard  the  question  proposed,  What  was  the 
work  of  the  second  day  ?  The  firmament  is  admitted,  by  exe- 
getical  scholars,  to  mean  "the  apparent  arch  of  the  heavens," 
and  to  have  been  "represented  as  an  expanse,  solid  and  extend- 
ed,"— to  have  been,  in  fact,  "an  optical  appearance."  Now  the 
question  proposed  was,  "  Did  the  work  of  the  second  day  consist 
in  the  creation  of  an  'optical  appearance]'  "  But  this  sugges- 
tion, like  the  others,  is  out  of  place  to  be  dwelt  upon  here,  be- 
cause the  question  is  not,  what  might  seem  to  us  the  most  expe- 
dient order,  but  what  actually  seemed  to  the  Creator  to  be  most 
proper.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  it  should  be  remembered,  that 
there  is  no  force  in  the  argument  ab  invtdiij  so  often  and  so  tri- 
umphantly addressed  to  geologists,  whether  the  Creator  was  not 
able  to  make  the  whole  universe  in  six  days  7  *Most  assuredly ; 
in  six  seconds.  But  if  He  thought  proper  to  employ  millions  ofx 
millions  of  years,  is  it  any  disparagement  to  His  wisdom  or  Jtlis 
power  7 

But  it  is  not  out  of  place  to  remark,  that  the  whole  of  the  Scrip- 
tural account  of  creation,  is  not  taken  literally,  even  by  those 
who  insist  most  strenuously  on  the  literal  interpretation.  No  in- 
telligent man,  surely,  believes  in  the  existence  of  a  solid  expanse 

•  It  mij^ht,  indeed,  be  a  qu^tion  of  gome  interest,  to  determine  What  waa  meant  by 
the  creation  of  the  heaven!)  before  any  of  the  heavenly  bodies  were  made.  A  friend  sug- 
gests also,  that  as  the  earth  is  a  planet,  it  is  includeH  in  the  term  *'  stars,"  and  must, 
therefore,  have  been  created  on  the  fourth  day. 

THIRD  SBRIBS,  VOL.  IH.   NO.  4  7 
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over  onr  heads,  dividing  the  waters  above  from  those  below  it 
Nor  does  any  man  believe  that  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  are 
"  set  in  "  this  solid  expanse.*  Nor,  moreover,  does  any  man  of 
sense  suppose,  that  any  opinions  which  he  may  entertain  on  these 
points,  are,  in  the  slightest  degree,  inconsistent  with  the  most 
perfect  confidence  in  the  instructions  of  the  Bible.  Must  the 
geologist  be  charged  with  infidelity,  because  he  entertains-opin- 
ions  bearing  the  same  relation  to  other  parts  of  that  same 
account  1 

The  other  suggestion  which  we  wish  to  make,  is,  that  there 
are,  on  the  face  of  the  narrative,  and  in  the  circumstances  of 
those  for  whom  it  was  intended,  obvious  reasons  for  imderstand- 
ing  it  with  just  that  kind  of  hberality,  which  the  geologist  and 
the  astronomer  require.  The  whole  account,  most  evidently, 
treats  the  earth  as  the  most  important  part  of  the  creation ;  and 
treats  the  other  bodies  of  the  universe,  as  important,  precisely  in 
the  ratio  of  their  utility  to  the  earth,  and  to  man,  whose  exist- 
ence, moreover,  gives  that  paramouht  dignity  to  the  earth. 
Thus,  the  moon  is  made  more  prominent  than  all  the  stars,  and 
is  associated  with  the  sun,  as  the  Greeks  associated  Phcebe  with 
Phoebus. 

And  this  representation  was  obviously  proper,  and  iti  keeping 
with  the  circumstances  and  wants  of  men«  The  earth  is,  to  us, 
the  important,  and,  in  our  moat  interesting  and  momentous  con- 
cerns, the  only  important  body  in  the  universe.  It  is  our  home, 
the  place  of  our  training  for  eternity.  And  next  to  the  earth, 
the  sun  and  moon  are  surely  the  most  interesting  bodies,  as  they, 
next  to  the  earth,  most  prominently  present  themselves  to  the 
eye. 

Again,  the  existence  of  the  earth  is  important  to  us,  only  in 
connexion  with  the  existence  of  our  own  race  upon  it  There 
was,  of  course,  no  necessity  for  explaining  precisely  how  long  it 
had  existed,  whether  it  had  ever  before  been  inhabited,  or,  if  it 
had  been,  by  what  kinds  of  beings  it  had  been  peopl^,  before 
man  was  placed  upon  it  All  these  are  questions  of  interest  for 
the  curious,  but  not  of  such  immediate  practical  bearing  as  to 
require  to  be  specially  revealed  to  man  by  his  Creator. 

Again,  Geology  affirms  the  existence  of  death  in  our  world, 
long  before  the  creation  of  man.  Theology,  on  the  other  hand, 
maintains  that  death,  and  that  not  of  man  only,  but  of  all  the 
lower  animals,  was  introduced  in  consequence  of  the  sin  of  man. 

*  The  reader  will  find  an  exceedingly  interesting,  and  perfectly  conchiftive  discnstioii 
of  this  topic,  in  an  article  written  by  Frofesior  Kingsley,  of  Yale  College,  and  published  in 
the  "  American  Journal  of  Science,"  for  July,  1S36,  pp.  104 — 130 ;  an  article  in  which  it 
it  clearly  shown,  that  all  modem  interpreters  of  the  Bible  have  adopted  the  very  same 
principles  of  interpretation,  in  reference  to  meteorology  and  astronomyi  which  the  geolo. 
gisU  propose  to  adopt  in  reference  to  geology. 
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Some  have  even  believed,  that  all  the  now  carnivorous  tribes  of 
animals  were  originally  vegetable  eaters  ;  and  that  the  form  of 
their  teeth  and  claws,  and  the  whole  structure  of  the  stomach 
and  alimentary  canal,  were  changed  after  the  fall  of  man. 
Others,  again,  a  little  ashamed  to  believe  such  a  doctrine,  have 
suggested  the  possibiUty  that  carnivorous  animals,  though  created 
before  man,  might  have  been,  by  miraculous  interposition,  re- 
strained  from  eatings  till  the  fall  of  man  subjected  the  whole 
animal  creation  to  the  sentence  of  death,  and  gave  full  license  to 
the  carnivorous  tribe^,  to  raven  and  devour  at  their  pleasure. 
Verily,  thbsc  tigers  and  wolves  must  have  been  remarkably  ob- 
servant of  the  proprieties  of  life.  Men  who  advance  such  an 
opinion,  apparently  never  thought,  and,  like  the  Brahmin,  who 
was  shown,  by  means  of  a  microscope,  a  sound  and  perfect  pom- 
egranate teeming  with  animal  life,  they  do  not  wish  to  think,  of 
the  infinite  multitude  of  minute  animals,  which  inhabit,  proba- 
bly, every  particle  of  food,  and  every  drop  of  liquid  swallowed 
by  the  most  exclusive  vegetable  eater. 

But,  waiving  all  these  objections— foi*  the  Creator  certainly 
might,  if  He  chose,  restrain  the  appetite  of  a  tiger  or  a  shark,  not 
for  a  day  or  two  only,  but  for  years  and  ages ;  or  He  might 
nourish  them  on  grass  or  sea-weed :  (for  do  we  not  see  carnivo- 
rous animals,  even  now,  in  their  degenerate  state,  occasionally 
eat  aprass,*  and  does  not  the  Scripture  inform  us,  that  "the  Uon 
shall  eat  straw  like  the  ox?")  and  He  might,  too,  preserve  the 
minute  animals  from  injury  by  mastication  and  digestion; — 
waiving,  then,  all  thiese  objections,  let  us  inquire  what  the  Bible 
teaches  in  regard  to  the  introduction  of  death. 

The  first  mention  of  death  in  the  Bible  is  in  Gen.  2  :  17 :  "In 
the  day  that  thou  eatest  thereof,  thou  shalt  surely  die."  But  no 
allusion  is  here  made  to  the  lower  animals ;  and,  in  respect  to 
man,  whether  the  death  of  the  body  is  meant,  this  is  not  the  place 
to  inquire.  Were  it  appropriate  to  our  purpose,  some  reasons 
might  be  suggested,  for  supposing  that  moral  death  is  here  in- 
tended. This  view,  we  cannot  but  think,  is  favored  by  the  sequel 
of  the  history,  and  by  the  remark  in  Gen.  3  :  19,  **till  thou  re- 
turn unto  the  ground;  for  out  of  it  thou  wast  taken:  for  dust 
thou  art,  and  unto  dust  shalt  (wilt)  thou  return."  Nothing, 
surely,  is  said  here  of  the  death  of  beasts,  and  the  pAy^ico/ death 
of  man  is  spoken  of  as  a  matter  of  course — as  the  natural  conse- 
quence of  his  physical  organization.  Again,  the  words  of  the 
apostle  are  confidently  appealed  to^  Rom.  6  :  12,  "  As  by  one 
man  sin  entered  into  the  world,  and  death  by  sin.''  This,  how- 
ever, has  no  manner  of  reference  to  the  lower  animals,  and  there 

*  Some  animals  of  the  canine  abd  feline  races  do  this,  as  all  must  have  observed^ 
though  it  may  not  add  weight  to  the  argumont,  to  remember,  that  they  resort  to  this  diet 
ODly  in  a  diseased  state. 
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is  no  certainty  that  it  refers  to  the  t^odily  death  of  nuifu  The 
Bible,  then,  does,  by  no  means,  assure  us,  that  the  body  of  man 
would  not  have  died  had  he  never  sinned ;  much  less  does  it 
teach  us,  that  other  animals  could  not  have  died,  if  man  had  not 
sinned.  Whether  the  Creator  might  not  have  made  both  men 
and  beasts  invulnerable,  or  omniscient,  and  so  rendered  them 
safe  from  any  injury  whatever,  as  from  improper  food,  from  ex- 
tremes of  temperature,  from  a  fall  from  a  precipice,  from  the  in- 
haling of  carbonic  acid  gas,  or  from  any  combination  of  circum- 
stances, it  is  not  to  our  purpose  to  inquire.  But  the  Bible  gives 
us  no  intimation  of  any  such  arrangement,  and  the  whole  analo- 
gy of  nature,  and  the  economy  of  all  sentient  beings,  with  which 
we  are  acquainted,  is  wholly  averse  to  any  such  system. 

Thus  we  see,  that  the  inductions  of  Geology^  on  many  points, 
strikingly  accord  with  the  teachings  of  revelation ;  and,  where 
they  are  not  coincident,  they  are  only  diverse,  not  contradictory. 
So  far  from  being  irreconcilable,  th#y  are  supplementary. 

Is  it  wise,  then,  when  the  infidel  asserts  that  Geology  and  the 
Bible  are  so  opposed  to  each  other  that  both  cannot  be  true,  to 
consent  to  stake  the  two  against  each  other,  in  mortal  combat? 
The  force  of  the  infidePs  argument  is  equally  turned  aside  by  de- 
nying the  opposition  between  them,  as  by  affirming  the  falsehood 
of  Geology. 

But,  instead  of  this,  a  great  effort  has  been  made  to  prove  the 
existence  of  the  alleged  inconsistency ;  in  fact,  to  establish  the 
position  on  which  the  infidel  founds  his  argument  in  the  case. 
And  those  who  have  attempted  to  show  the  weakness  of  that 
position,  by  showing  the  agreement  between  Geology  and  reve- 
lation, have  been  treated  as  allies  of  infidelity.  But,  if  such 
agreement  can  Be  shown,  then  the  more  firmly  the  truth  of  Geol- 
ogy is  established,  the  better.  We  have  an  additional  argument 
for  the  truth  of  revelation,  and  the  whole  labor  of  the  infidel  is 
turned  against  himself. 

it  is  worthy  of  remark,  moreover,  that,  while  theologians  have 
thus  suffered  the  infidel  to  choose  his  own  ground  for  the  battle, 
and  have  spent  all  their  strength  in  trying  to  prove  the  falsehood 
of  geological  teachings,  some  of  the  arguments  which  they  have 
urged  against  Geology,  have  weighed  with  equal,  if  not  with  ' 

more,  force  against  the  reasonings  of  Natural  Theology. 

The  Natural  Theologian  undertakes  to  prove  the  existence  of 
an  intelligent  Creator,  from  the  adaptation  of  means  to  ends ; 
for  instance,  the  perfect  adaptednessof  the  bones  and  muscles  of 
every  animal  to  his  particular  character  and  wants.  But,  when 
the  geologist  finds,  imbedded  in  the  solid  rock,  and  confessedly 
not  so  imbedded  since  the  creation  of  man,  various  kinds  of  or- 
ganized structure,  as  shells,  bones,  and  even  eyes,  and  the 
ink-bag  of  the  cuttle-fish,  it  is  gravely  replied,  that  matter  could 
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as  easily  be  created  in  such  forms  as  ia  any  other  :  that  it  was 
as  easy  to  create  bones  detached  from  each  other,  as  if  they  had 
been  compacted  into  bodies:  as  easy  to  form  dead  bones  or 
bodies,  as  iiring  ones ;  as  easy,  we  might  add,  to  create  corned 
beef,  or  roasted  pig,  as  a  living  bullock  or  swine. 

But  does  the  possibility  of  such  a  creation  prove  the  fact  ? 
And,  if  the  fact  were  proved,  what  must  become  of  the  evidence 
of  design,  or  even  of  fitness '{  What  kind  of  design  is  that  which 
has  no  obj«9t  ? 

And  if  matter  was  moulded  into  those  forms,  without  any 
object,  why  might  it  not  be  formed  into  the  shape  of  our  bodies, 
equally  without  object?  How  do  we  know  that*  the  parts  of  our 
bodies  were  created  with  reference  to  the  uses  to  which  they 
happen  to  be  appUed,  if  analagous  organs  are  found,  though 
equally  well  adapted  to  those  same  uses,  to  have  been  formed 
without  any  intention  of  so  employing  them? 

This  argument  not  only  denies  the  existence  of  design  in  the 
eases  to  which  it  is  applied,  but  tends  to  destroy  the  presumption 
of  design  in  all  cases.  But  will  such  reasoning  be  tolerated? 
We  do  not  mean,  will,  reasoning,  which  makes  such  havoc  of 
Natural  Theology  be  tolerated  ?  But  can  men  be  brought  tp  tole- 
rate such  reasoning  in  the  common  questions  of  life  ? 

Suppose  there  should  be  found,  imbedded  in  solid  rock,  the 
mainspring,  fusee,  and  balance  wheel  of  a  watch ;  would  any 
one  believe  or  imagine  that  they  bad  been  so  formed  and  fitted 
together,  without  the  intervention  of  any  secotidary  agency,  by 
the  simple  creative  power  of  God,  and  with  no  other  end  to  be  an- 
swered, than  to  give  existence  to  such  an  amount  of  metalic 
substances  ?  Again,  suppose  with  Dr.  Paley,  that  the  watch,  or 
the  parts,  single,  or  in  combination,  were  found  in  the  road,  or 
in  a  forest,  did  the  man  ever  live,  who  would  believe  that  they 
had  been  placed  there  by  an  immediate  act  of  creative  energy? 
But  the  fact  of  their  being  foudi.  on  the  surfabe  of  the  earth  or 
in  the  body  of  a  rock,  is  a  mere  circumstance ;  and  the  reason- 
ing is  as  applicable  in  tlie  one  case,  as  in  the  other;  and  for  aught 
that  we  can  see,  as  applicable  in  either  case,  as  to  the  fossil  re- 
mains discovered  by  the  geologist.  The  Creator  could  make  a 
watch-chain  as  easily  as  iron  ore,  and,  for  aught  we  know,  a 
petrified  watch  chain,  as  easily  as  any  other. 

The  ruins  of  Copan,  have,  within  a  kw  years,  occasioned 
much  speculation  and  inquiry,  by  what  race  of  men  they  could 
have  been  built.  But  al}  such  speculation  proceeds  upon  the 
assumption,  that  temples  and  pillars,  covered  with  hieroglyphics 
and  figures  of  men  and  animals,  must  necessarily  have  been  the 
work  of  men.  But  how  unnecessary  is  all  this  speculation,  and 
what  a  Umiting  and  underrating  of  the  divine  Power  does  it 
betray !     How  much  easier,  how  much  more  direct  the  solution 
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of  the  difficulty,  how  much  more  reverential,  and  regardful  of 
the  honor  of  God,  to  say,  "  This  is  only  another  exhibition  of 
the  divine  power  and  skill,  which  could  create  matter  in  the 
shape  of  houses  and  temples  formed  of  sculptured  pillars  as 
easily  as  in  the  solid  and  shapeless  rock.*'  How  simple,  how 
satisfactory  is  this  solution  of  the  difficulty  !  How  unanswerable 
too,  and  safe  against  all  objections  !  For  no  one  ean  object  to 
it,  without  exposing  himself  to  the  charge  of  limiting  the  power 
of  Omnipotence.  How  convenient,  too,  and  appropriate,  this 
account  of  the  matter,  inasmuch  as  it,  at  the  same  time,  relieves 
us  of  another  grave  difficulty — the  difficulty  of  admitting  that 
even  Omnipotent  skill  could  find  means  for  peopling  this  conti- 
nent with  men  capable  of  performing  such  labors,  at  the  time 
when  they  must  have  been  accomplished,  if  they  were  the  work 
of  man.  How  universal,  too,  is  the  principle  in  its  application  ! 
Should  a  human  bone  or  skeleton,  or  a  recent  dead  body  of  a 
man,  or  a  living,  breathing  man  be  found  there,  might  we  not 
account  for  the  phenomena  in  the  same  way  ?  Will  it  be  said 
that  we  have  other  means  of  accounting  for  the  existence  of 
such  things  there  7  Undoubtedly ;  but  why  resort  to  them?  Is 
not  this  solution  of  the  difficulty  sufficient  ?  Shall  we  limit  the 
power  of  the  Almighty  ?  Could  He  not,  with  infinite  ease,  create 
a  bone,  a  skeleton,  or  a  Hying  or  a  dead  man? 

Now  if  such  reasoning  is,  as  all  must  feel,  utterly  trifling  and 
impertinent  on  these  subjects,  how  is  it  less  so,  in  regard  to  the 
•  discoveries  of  the  geologist  7  If  human  bones  and  the  eflects  of 
human  labor  and  skill  are  unanswerable  evidence  of  the  exist- 
ence and  agency  of  men,  why  should  not  the  bones  of  the  mas- 
tadon  and  the  ichthyosaurus,  equally  satisfy  us  of  the  existence 
of  those  animals  1  And  if  the  ^ct  of  such  animals  having  ex* 
isted  should  be  established,  what  will  be  gained  by  having  in- 
sisted that  fact  must  be  inconsistent  with  the  truth  of  the 
Bible?  On  the  side  of  the  infidel,  much,  but  to  the  believer  in 
revelation,  surely  nothing. 

Another  subject  has  very  recently,  in  at  least  one  instance, 
been  drawn  into  a  controversy  with  Christianity.  Some  con- 
clusions, which  were  thought  to  be  hostile  to  Christianity,  were 
drawn  fVom  the  phenomena  of  animal  magnetism.  The  mention 
of  such  an  assailant  of  Christianity,  and  of  serious  alarm  on  ac- 
count of  its  attacks,  may,  indeed,  excite  a  smile ;  but  it  is,  for 
that  very  reason,  the  better  illustration  of  the  folly  of  all  stich 
alarms.  It  shows,  that  those  who  yield  their  minds  to  such 
alarms,  quail  before  the  most  insignificant  fear. 

What  danger  then,  could  be  feared  from  the  facts  of  animal 
magnetism  ?  For,  if  they  were  not  facts,  their  falsehood  could 
be  shown,  and  detected  falsehoods  certainly  need  not  be  feared. 
It  was  asserted  by  some  one,  that  the  phenomena  of  animal 
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magnetism  were  sufficient  to  explain,  and  aecount  for,  the  mira- 
cles of  the  Saviour.  If  this  assertion  were  not  true,  it  would,  of 
course,  be  properly  met,  either  by  a  careful  investi^tion,  show- 
ing that  the  facts  had  been  misapprehended,  or  misrepresented, 
or  by  admitting  the  facts,  and  showing  the  inconsequence  of  the 
inferences  which  had  been  drawn  from  them.  But  jieither  of 
these  methods  was  employed.  The  facts  indeed  were  denied, 
not,  however,  for  want  of  evidence^  but  simply  .because  they  had 
been  made,  (whether  reasonably  or  not,  was  never  inquired), 
the  occasion  of  such  inferences;  thus  tacitly  admitting,  that,  if 
the  premises  were  true— if  the  fects  were  proved — the  conclu- 
sions would  legitimately  follow.  In  other  words,  believers  in 
revelation  themselves  took  the  ground,  that  if  th^re  be  any  truth 
in  ^animal  magnetism,  Christianity  must^be  wholly  without  foun- 
dation. 

Bui  let  the  existence  of  the  mesmeric  power,  and  the  truth  of 
the  facts  alleged,  if  fairly  substantiated,  be  admitted,  and  what 
bearing  has  it  all  upon  the  truth  of  Christianity)  Or  what  re- 
lation has  it  to  the  miracles  of  the  Saviour  ?  Certainly,  none  at 
all,  until  this  power  «hall  have  restored  to  life,  one  who  had  Iain 
four  days  in  the  grave.  When  this  is  done,  it  will  be  time 
enough  to  consider  the  subject.  And  if  it  should  be  done,  it  then 
remains  to  be  shown,  that  our  faith  need  suffer  any  shock. 

Or,  if  failing  of  such  success,  it  should  still  be  affirmed,  that 
the  power  of  the  Saviour  was  the  same  in  kind,  though  different 
in  degree ;  this  remains  to  be  proved.  And,  if  it  were  proved, 
it  could  occasion  no  reasonable  uneasiness.  For  how  could  it 
weaken  our  confidence  in  the  Saviour,  to  learn  that  he  possessed 
a  power  in  common  with  us,  but  in  an  infinitely  higher  degree? 
We  do  not  admit,  by  any  means,  that  the  power  is  the  same ;  or 
that  the  facts  of  animal  magnetism,  if  all  is  true  that  is  alleged, 
furnish  any  approximation  whatever  to  the  miracles  of  the 
Saviour.  They  are  as  far  removed  from  the  ^orks  of  Him, 
''  who  commanded  the  winds  and  the  sea,  and  they  obeyed 
Him,"  as  the  puny  strength  of  man  is  from  the  Omnipotence  of 
Jehovah. 

Not  even  the  mathematical  sciences  have  escaped  the  charge 
of  dangerous  tend^cy.  The  doctrine  of  probabilities,  besides 
being  charged  with  encouraging  gambling,  has  borne  the  impu- 
tation of  atheism,  because  it  employs  the  term  chance  !=*^  Its  sole 
tendency,  in  regard  to  gambUng,  is,  to  demonstrate  the  ruinous 
nature  of  the  practice.  It  shows  us,  that  if  men  gamble  on  per- 
fectly equal  terms,  one  or  the  other  will,  ordinarily  be  ruined ; 
and  that,  if  the  terms  are  unequal,  as  in  the  case  of  the  faro 
bank,  roulette,  and  the  lottery,  the  party,  on  whose  side  is  the 

*  Margin. 
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disadvantage,  as  the  individual  against  the  bank,  or  the  lottery 
scheme,  will,  if  he  persist  in  the  practice,  infallibly  be  minei: 
nay,  that,  if  two  individuals  with  very  uneqnal  fortunes  play 
together,  the  one  that  has  least  capital  will,  in  alt  probal^ty, 
lose  the  whole.  Surely  this  is  not  very  encouraging,  and  would 
hardly  induce  men  of  sense,  who  understand  these  results,  to 
engage  in  an  employment,  whose  end  is  certain  destroctiai 
And,  if  any,  who  do  not  understand  the  teachings  of  the  science, 
are  led,  by  false  notions  of  its  doctrines,  to  indulge  unfounded 
hopes  of  success,  it  is,  in  that  case,  as  in  many  others,  not  the 
knowledge,  but  ignorance  of  science ;  not  truth,  but  «rr(Mr,  which 
does  the  mischief. 

The  charge  of  atheism  is  of  a  different  character,  and  rests 
on  the  fact,  that  the  word  chance  is  so  much  employed  in  the  in- 
vestigation of  this  science.  It  is  assumed,  that,  when  we 
inquire,  what  is  the  chance  of  the  happening  of  a  certain  evait, 
we  aflSrm,  that  it  is  caused  to  happen^  by  mere  chance.  Bot 
this  cause  of  offence  is  entirely  removed,  when  it  is  understood, 
that  by  the  term  chance^  we  mean  merely  the  probability  that 
an  event  may,  or  may  not  happen.  The  probability,  the  chance, 
that  an  event  will,  or  will  not  happen,  is  considered  as  refening 
solely  to  our  minds,  and  not  to  any  absence  of  a  cause,  as  we 
shall  see.* 

Suppose  an  event  occur  in  nature,  of  which  the  cause  is  utterif 
unknown;  we  have  no  reason  to  form  any  conjecture,  whether 
the  same  event  will  occur  again  under  any  given  circumstances^ 
or  at  any  given  time.  But,  suppose  it  to  occur  repeatedly,  nndtf 
certain  circumstances,  or  at  stated  intervals,  we  then  say  that  the 
chance,  that  is,  the  probability  of  its  occurring  again,  is  increw- 
ed.  '  But  this  certainly  could  not  be  inferred,  unless  the  happening 
of  the  event  depended  on  somo  fixed  cause,  or  was  in  accordance 
with  some  determinate  law.  And,  just  in  proportion  as  the 
chances  of  the  repetition  of  the  event  are  multiplied,  in  A«t 
same  proportion,  we  become  convinced  of  the  existence  of  such 
a  cause  or  law. 

In  fact,  the  existence  of  the  science  of  Probabilities  depends 
on  the  suppositionj  that  events  will  continue  to  occur  as  they 
have  heretofore  occurred  ;  and  this,  its  own  reasonings  d«non- 
strate,  cannot  be  expected,  or  even  believed,  unless  the  curreDl 
of  events  be  directed  by  some  controlling  power.  Moreora' 
Hume's  argument  in  respect  to  miracles  is  directly  met  and  re- 
futed by  this  science,  and  it  is  absolutely  demonstrated  that  the 
restoration  of  a  dead  man  to  life  is  far  less  improbable,  than  the 
concurrence  of  even  a  small  number  of  indepenfdent  witncssesffl 
a  false  statement.*     Thus  Hume^s  boasted  argument  is  proved 

*  Babbage,  Ninth  Bridgewater  Treatiae 
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to  be  nothing  but  mere  assertion ;  and  an  assertion  too,  not  only 
false,  but  al^urd. 

Thus  we  see,  that,  in  no  case,  where  any  science  has  been 
studied  so  thoroughly  as  to  be  settled  upon  a  firm  basis,  has  any 
ill  conseqaenee  resulted  from  it.  We  have  seen  every  science, 
in  its  turn,  either  confirming  the  teachings  of  Scripture,  as  un- 
derstood, or  leading  us  to  the  true  understanding  of  what  had 
been  before  misapprehended.  We  have  seen  the  true  sense  of 
Scripture,  in  no  instance,  contradrcted  by  the  real  teachings  of 
nature.  And  yet  we  have  seen  doctrines  of  science,  once  be- 
lieved to  be  diametrically  opposed  to  doctrines  of  revelation, 
afterwards  ptoved,  beyond  all  possibility  of  doubt,  to  be  true ; 
and.  that  too,  without,  in  any  respect,  weakening  the  confidence 
of  any  one  in  the  truth,  or  the  divine  origin  of  5ie  Bible. 

The  inference,  then,  is  obvious,  that  those  sciences,  which  are 
not  yet  sufiiciently  mature  to  give  satisfactory  testimony,  will, 
so  far  as  they  come  in  contact  with  revelation,  perfectly  agree 
with  its  true  sense.  And,  should  new  sciences  spring  up,  or  new 
fields  of  inquiry  be  opened  in  respect  to  sciences  already  estab- 
lished, we  may  have  the  utmost  confidence,  that  they  too  will  be 
perfectly  accordant  with  Christianity.  Indeed,  the  calculation 
of  chances  would  show  an  almost  infinite  improbability  of  a 
different  result  And  this  too,  reasoning  merely  from  the  num* 
her  of  instances  in  which  science  has  be^  already  found  to 
agree  with  revelation,  without  any  reference  to  the  divine  origin, 
or  established  truth  of  Christianity.  In  other  words,  if  the  Bible 
made  no  claim  to  be  a  revelation  firom  God,  and  were  sustained 
by  no  direct  evidence  of  its  truth,  yet,  from  its  having  been  cor- 
roborated by  every  branch  of  science,  which  has  bitnerto  come 
in  contact  with  it,  we  should  be  irresistibly  led  to  the  conclusion, 
that  no  new  department  of  science  would  show  any  oj^position 
te  it  A  system,  which  is  consistent  with  all  known  truth,  can*^ 
not  be  supposed  to  be  in  danger  from  truths  not  yet  discovered. 

But  we  are  not  left  to  mere  inference  firom  the  past,  or  to  rest 
on  analogy,  which,  after  all,  may  possibly  fail.  We  are  not  l^t 
to  infer  the  truth  of  the  Bible,  from  its  conformity  to  the  teach- 
ings of  science.  This  conformity  may  indeed  str^gthen  the 
confidence  of  wavering  minds,  but  Christianity,  like  its  Author, 
does  not  receive  its  chief  testimony  firom  men.  Like  a  legal 
record^  '^  it  is  of  so  high  a  nature,  that  it  shall  be  proTed  only  by 
itself" 

We  may  say,  (surely  all,  who  would  grieve  to  think  otherwise, 
will  assent  to  the  proposition,)  we  may  say,  '^  The  BiUe  is  true ; 
it  is  the  word  of  God ;  we  know  it"'  As  its  Author  does  not 
**  borrow  leave  to  be,"  so  his  word  does  not  borrow  leave  to  be 
true. 
If  now  the  Bible  is  thus  absolutely  true,  why  should  we  care 
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what  else  is  true?  If  the  Bible  be  troe,  no  other  truth  can  ren- 
der it  false ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  Bible  be  false,  the 
falsehood  of  no  other  systems,  whether  consistent  or  inconsistent 
with  it.  can  render  it  true.  This  is  the  view  most  naturally  sug« 
gested  oy  revelation  itself,  which,  while  it  asks  no  support,  and 
deprecates  no  attack  from  science,  does  not,  on  the  other  hand, 
turn  aside  from  its  own  purpose,  to  teach  or  to  oppose  scientific 
truth.  It  leaves  the  mind  free  to  pursue  its  own  investigations, 
with  no  hint  of  danger  in  any  path  that  traverses,  in  any  direc- 
tion, the  boundless  empire  of  Truth.  Nay,  it  encourages  the 
most  thorough  examination  of  the  works  of  its  Almighty  Au- 
thor, distinctly  taking  the  ground,  that  the  more  thoroughly  we 
make  ourselves  acquainted  with  them,  the  more  clearly  we  shall 
discern  the  handiwork  of  Jehovah ; — the  more  b^iefit  we  shall 
receive. 

This  is  certainly  the  reasonable  and  common  sense  view  of 
the  subject :  for  our  conduct  must  be  governed,  and  our  interests 
determined,  by  reference  to  the  actual  circumstances  in  which 
we  are  placed.  Our  belief  must  be  in  accordance  with  these 
circumstances,  or  we  must,  some  time  or  other,  cease  to  believe 
what  we  now  da  And,  if  any  particular  article  of  belief  is 
opposed  to  truth,  denying  that  opposition  will  certainly  not  re- 
move it.  We  see  no  possible  advantage,  that  an  honest  man  can 
gain  by^hering  to  an  opinion  in  opposition  to  the  truth,  or  by 
remaining  ignorant  of  any  truth,  which  is  inconsistent  with  his 
present  views.  That  truth  exists,  whether  he  knows  and  ad- 
mits it,  or  not ;  and  any  opinion,  or  principle  of  action,  incon- 
sistent with  that  truth,  is  no  less  false  and  illusory,  because  he 
refuses  to  believe  the  truth,  or  to  acknowledge  his  want  of  con- 
formity to  it  And,  if  our  expectations  of  happiness  are  formed 
in  view  of  certain  supposed  facts  or  commonly  received  opinions, 
which  are,  in  reality,  false,  our  expectations  will  none  the  less 
disappoint  us,  though  we  rely  ever  so  firmly  on  our  knowledge 
of  the  facts,  or  persist  ever  so  strongly  in  our  cherished  opinions. 
Arsenic,  however  strongly  we  may  assert  and  beUeve  its  nutri- 
tious wholesomeness,  is  still  a  deadly  poison. 

But  while  truth,  of  which  we  are  ignorant,  as  utterly  <^n- 
demns  and  futilizes  our  opinions  and  conduct,  as  if  it  were  per- 
fectly known  to  us,  still,  if  that  same  truth  might,  when  known, 
render  us  important  service,  we  can  derive  no  advantage  from 
it  while  unknown,  or  unacknowledged.  In  other  words,  igno- 
rance of  truth  may  be  injurious,  but  cannot  be  beneficial ;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  knowledge  of  the  truth  may  benefit,  but 
cannot  harm.  What  reason  then,  can  be  assigned  for  the  so  fre- 
quent dread  of  truth,  unless  it  be  the  fact,  that  '^  men  love  dark- 
ness rather  than  light?" 

But  this  certainly  ought  not  to  be  the  reason  for  the  opposition 
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of  Christians  to  truth,  or  for  their  fear  of  it  They  pofess  to 
love  light, — ^^to  rejoice  in  the  knowledge  of  the  truth.  What 
truth  then  shall  they  fear?  or  why  should  they  fear  it? 

Do  they  fear  the  inconsistency  of  certain  doctrines  with  the 
truths  of  Christianity  ?  But  will  this  inconsistency,  if  it  exist,  be 
removed,  or  in  the  slightest  degree,  diminished,  by  denying  the 
truth  of  the  dangerous  doctrines,  or  by  denouncing  as  heretics, 
those  who  receive  them?  If  any  doctrine,  inconsistent  with  the 
trutli  of  Christianity,  be  really  true,  will  the  integrity  and  value 
of  .Christianity  be  preserved,  by  shutting  our  eyes .  s^inst  the 
truth,  and  believing  that  we  are  resting  on  a  rock,  while  we  are, 
in  fact,  building  on  treacherous  sand  T 

We  do  not  mean,  for  a  moment,  to  admit  the  possibility  of 
such  a  contradiction  between  the  truths  of  science,  and  the  real 
doctrines  of  the  Bible.  But  men,  and  Christian  men  too,  evidently 
have  admitted  such  a  possibility;  and,  one  would  think  from  the 
frequent  expressions  of  alarm,  and  of  anxiety  on  that  account, 
they  have  tnought  there  was  a  strong  probability  of  such  ah  op* 
position.  This  anxiety  and  alarm  displays  a  great  appearance 
of  zeal  for  the  Bible,  and  makes  an  imposing  show  of  "contend- 
ing earnestly  for  the  faith ;"  but  it,  at  the  same  time,  discovert 
a  sad  want  of  confidence  in  the  declarations  of  Scripture,  as  well 
as  ignorance  of  the  nature  of  human  belief,  and  of  the  principles 
of  scientific  evidence.  Ignorant  of  the  nature  of  human  belief, 
and  of  the  principles  of  scientific  evidence,  certainlyfmust  he  be, 
who  thinks  by  an  arbritary  mandate,  to  crush  belief  which  rests 
upon  sufficient  evidence.  Our  minds  are  so  constituted,  that  a 
sufficient  amount  of  evidence  is  necessary  to  belief;  and,  on  th« 
other  hand,  belief  is  the  necessary,  the  inevitable  consequence  of 
a  proper  degree  of  evidence.  If  to  a  mind  capable  of  appreciate 
ing  evidence,  and  willing  to  give  it  its  weight,  axertain  amount 
of  evidence  be  exhibited,  in  favor  of  any  proposition,  that  mind 
can  no  more  avoid  believing  that  proposition,  than  it  can  avoid 
believing  its  own  existence.  Now,  what  can  be  more  preposter- 
ous, then,  without  pointing  out  any  fallacy  in  the  reasoning  by 
which  that  proposition  is  maintained,  and  without  oflTering  any 
rebutting  testimony  to  require  men  to  disbelieve  what  the  law  of 
their  nature,  the  conditions  of  their  being  and  intellectual  activity, 
compel  them  to  believe,  merelv  because  we  deem  it  inconsistent 
with  some  generally  received  doctrine,  or  with  the  meaning 
generally  attached  to  some  passage  of  Scripture? 

Suppose  the  celebrated  proposition,  respecting  the  squares  des- 
cribed on  the  sides  of  a  right  angled  triangle,  were  pronounced 
inconsistent  with  some  passage  of  Scripture,  and  one,  who  felt 
the  force  of  the  demonstration,  were  re(juired,  on  account  of  that 
inconsistency,  to  disbelieve  the  proposition :  might  he  not  proper- 
ly reply — "Whether  the  inconsistency,  of  which  you  speak,  does 
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Indeed  exist,  you  must  decide :  it  belongs  to  me,  however,  to  say, 
that  the  proposition  is  true — absolutely,  infallibly  true ;  and  that 
whatever  is  inconsistent  with  it,  is,  just  so  far,  inconsistent  with 
the  truth.  If,  then,  you  are  sure  that  the  passage  of  Scripture 
is  really  contradictory  to  this  proposition,  ajad  cannot  be  under- 
stood differently,  I  see  no  way  but  to  reject  it  as  unworthy  of 
credit''  Would  it  be  possible  to  come  to  any  other  conclusion 
than  this  ?  Is  it  possible  for  one  who  und(&rstands  and  appre- 
ciates the  demonstration  of  that  proposition,  to  doubt  its  truth  ? 
And  can  it  be,  that  our  Creator  requires  us  to  reject  a  belief,  forced 
upon  us  by  the  nature  of  the  mind  He  has  given  us,  and  by  the 
laws  of  intellectual  action,  which  He  has  Himself  prescribed 
for  us  ? 

This,  we  admit,  is  a  strong  case.  Biit  the  truth  of  ^  fact  in 
physical  science  may  be  as  satisfactorily  established,  as  the  truth 
of  a  demonstrated  proposition.  Now  shall  webe  called  upon  to 
surrender  this  truth,  for  fear  of  its  contradictiag  some  other 
doctrine  ?  Lest  it  should  conflict  with  what  we  suppose  to  be 
the  meaning  of  some  passage  of  Scripture?  No  man  can  pro- 
perly be  called  upon  to  disbelieve  a  fieict,  or  a  principle,  which  is 
once  fairly  and  fully  proved.  Whatever  relations  it  may  bear,  or 
seem  to  bear,  to  other  opinions,  true  or  false,  its  own.  essential 
truth  cannot  be  affected.  If  it  is  indeed  true,  it  will  be  true 
forever,  and  will  compel  belief,  .whenever  its  evidence  is  fairly 
weighed.  How,  then,  can  one,  who  knows  the  nature  of  such 
evidence,  and  its  power  over  the  mind,  require  us  to  withhold 
our  belief? 

Ignorance  of  the  principles  of  scientific  evidence,  some  of  the 
impugners  of  science  will  probably  consider  an  honor,  rather 
than  disgrace,  while  they  glory  in  having  raised  themselves 
above  (some  would  rather  suppose,  they  had  sunk  themselves 
below,)  the  teachings  of  profane  science.  Wonderful  elevation^ 
to  be  raised  above  the  contemplation  of  the  works  *of  God,  and 
the  exercise  of  the  faculties  which  he  has  given  them !  They 
will,  perhaps,  be  less  gratified  with  the  charge  of  want  of  confi- 
dence in  the  declarations  of  Scripture.  Yet  we  cannot  think  the 
charge  unfounded.  How,  if  there  be  no  such  want  <^  confi- 
dence, shall  we  account  for  their  continual  anxiety,  lest  some 
truth  should  be  discovered  inconsistent  with  the  truth  of  reve- 
lation ?  Had  they  perfect  confidence  in  the  instructions  of  the 
Bible--4id  they  regard  the  truth  of  revelation  as  an  impregna- 
ble, and,  with  any  hope  of  success,  imasaailable  position,  would 
they  object  to  the  extension  of  the  bounds  of  knowledge  ?  Would 
they  not  rejoice  in  the  acquisition  of  whatever  additional  truth 
it  might  be  vouchsafed  to  man  to  know? 

As  before  suggested,  belief  in  divine  revelation,  as  a  part  of 
our  religion,  if  it  exist,  should  be  abscdute  and  unwavering.    We 
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should  take  it  for  granted,  that  whatever  is  there  asserted,  is  true, 
beyond  all  possibility  of  question.  As  no  scientific  proposition, 
once  fully  proved,  is  rendered  false  by  the  establishment  or  ad- 
mission of  any  other  proposition,  so  if  divine  revelation  be 
proved  to  exist,  its  existence  or  non-existence,  and,  of  course,  its 
truth  or  falsehood,  is,  in  no  way,  affected  by  the  truth  or  false- 
hood, by  the  belief  or  disbelief,  of  any  other  system  whatever. 
If  that  other  syirtem  be  true,  it  must  be  believed,  also,  any  incon- 
sistency, in  our  view,  with  any  other  truth,  to  the  contrary,  not- 
withstanding. 

And  how,  moreover,  do  these  two  systems,  by  some  persons 
believed  to  be  so  incongruous,  actually  stand  related  to  each 
other?  The  God  of  revelation  is  the  God  of  nature.  Now  shall 
we  suppose,  that  the  Author,  the  Contriver,  and  Disposer  of  the 
material  universe,  has  made  such  statements,  in  respect  to  his 
own  works,  as  will  not  stand  the  test  of  observation  and  investiga- 
tion? Shall  we  fear  to  compare  the  actual  state  of  the  world, 
with  any  account  of  it  which  its  Creator  may  have  given  us? 
Shall  we  suppose  that  any  facts,  which  we  may  discover,  are 
ne\v  to  the  Infinite  Intelligence,  because  they  are  new  to  us  ?  Let 
us  beware  of  entertaining  unworthy  views  of  Omniscience. 
Every  fact  respecting  the  constitution  of  things,  whether  known 
or  unknown  to  us,  is  as  old  as  the  creation,  and  was  known  to, 
and  deterqained  by,  its  Author,  long  before  he  had  made  any  re- 
velation to  man,  or  had  made  man  to  receive  a  revelation.  And 
we  must  remember  again,  that,  if  a  certain  state  of  things  exist, 
we  do  not  change  or  modify  that  state  of  things,  by  forbidding 
or  refusing  to  investigate. 

If  this  earth  has  existed,  has  revolved  about  the  sun,  and  turn- 
ed on  its  axis,  for  millions  on  millions  of  antediluvian  ages  ;  if  it 
was  once  a  part  of  the  sun,  and,  if  the  sun  and  all  the  planets 
once  formed  but  one  body,  which,  existing  in  a  nebulous  state, 
extended  far  beyond  the  orbit  of  Neptune ;  if  all  this  and  much 
more  be  true,  what  then?  We  shall  gain  nothing  by  ignorance 
of  the  fact,  we  shall  suffer  nothing  by  the  knowledge  of  it.  Let 
us  know  it;  and  we  may  rejoice  in  the  knowledge,  being  assured 
that  He,  who,  at  that  far-distant  epoch,  organized  that  nebulous 
mass,  and  subjected  it  to  laws  which  have  evolved  the  present 
phase  of  the  system,  has  told  us  nothing  inconsistent  with  his 
own  perfect  knowledge  of  the  fact. 

If,  instead  of  a  single  pair  of  human  beings,  there  were  hun- 
dreds, thousands,  or  even  millions,  placed  upon  the  earth,  in  a 
moment,  by  creative  energy,  let  us  not  regret  that  it  was  so,  nor 
fear  to  have  it  known.  We  might  rejoice  in  the  knowledge  of 
this  fact,  with  as  sincere  satisfaction,  as  we  now  feol,  in  gather- 
ing confirmation  from  science,  of  the  doctrine  of  the  descent  of 
6ur  race  from  a  single  pair ;  being  still  fully  assured,  that  He, 
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who  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made  man,  has  given  us  no  false 
information  in  regard  to  the  manner  or  circumstances.  We  need 
not  suppose,  that  He  has  told  us  all  the  circumstances,  but  all 
that  He  has  told  us  are  true. 

And,  if  the  whole  work  of  creation  proceeds  according  to  some 
fixed  order  of  development,  so  that,  the  creation  of  the  various 
tribes  and  species  of  animals  is  as  much  the  result  of,  or  more 
properly,  pernaps,  in  accordance  with  a  universal  law,  as  their 
preservation  and  propagation,  or  as  the  regular  operations  of  na- 
ture in  the  purely  material  world,  still  we  need  feel  no  uneasi- 
ness, nor  fear  that  such  knowledge  will  weaken  our  impressions 
of  the  greatness  of  the  Creator.  If  such  be  the  true  view,  it 
will  greatly  exalt  our  conceptions  of  the  Omniscient  and  Omni- 
potent purposes  and'  energies  of  the  Divine  Mind.  We  may  be 
sure  Uiat  the  works  and  plans  of  the  Creator  are  more  glorious, 
and  better  fitted  to  excite  admiration  and  awe,  than  any  imagin- 
ing of  ours  respecting  them ;  and  that  the  more  nearly  our  con- 
ceptions come  to  the  truth,  the  greater  will  be  our  admiration, 
and  the  more  profound  our  reverential  awe.* 

And  suppose  these  views  do  seem  to  us  inconsistent  with  what 
we  have  been  accustomed  to  believe,  or  with  what  we  know  to 
be  true.  What  then  ?  Are  they  certainly  inconsistent,  because 
they  seem  so  to  us  ?  Are  we  so  acquainted  with  all  possible  re- 
lations of  truth,  as  to  be  perfectly  sure  that  there  is  no  way  of 
reconciling  apparent  inconsistencies?  Do  we  not  know,  that 
phenomena,  which  seem  to  result  from  conflicting  laws,  may  be 
the  exponents  of  a  higher  and  more  general  law  ? 

When  the  eastern  monarch  was  told  of  water  existing  in  a 
solid  state,  he  thought,  doubtless,  that  the  statement  was  incon- 
sistent with  what  he  knew  of  the  nature  of  water.  And,  if  he 
had  possessed  a  revelation  from  Grod,  he  would  probably  have 
founa  in  it  no  allusion  to  such  a  property  of  water,  and  would 
doubtless  have  pronounced  the  newly  asserted  fact,  not  only 
''false  in  philosophy,  but  heretical  in  theology"— the  offispring 
of  impiety  and  atheism.  We  can  smile  at  the  narrow-minded- 
ness of  the  monarch,  who  would  not  believe  what  was  told  him, 
merely  because  it  was  new  to  him,  and  because  it  seemed  to 
him  inconsistent  with  what  be  knew  before  But  let  us  beware, 
lest  it  be  said  to  us,  ^^fumUnemutatOj  de  tefabula  narraiur,^^ 
Are  we  so  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  phenomena  and  laws 
of  the  universe,  that  nothing  that  is  strange  or  new  to  us,  can 
be  true?    Do  we  understand  so  perfectly  the  meaning  and  pur- 

*  We  have  no  disposidoa  to  endorae  the  reasonjngs,  or  to  admit  the  riews*  above 
alluded  to,  of  the  author  of  "  Ve»tige»  of  Creation."  Neither  hate  we  any  sympathy 
vith  the  zeal  of  tfaoee  who  charged  him  with  atheism,  and  who  saw,  in  that  work,  only 
a  covert  attack  upon  Christianity  and  the  Bible.  Let  his  theories  be  hirly  provedf  and 
we  have  no  fisars  for  the  Bible,  Ixit  will  accept  the  newly  discovered  truth,  a*  an  addi- 
ional  exhibition  of  the  glorious  mysteries  of  creation  and  Providence. 
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pojie  of  the  sacred  writers^  that  we  can  pronounce  with  Confi- 
dence upon  their  views  of  scientific  subjects,  which,  too,  it  was, 
by  no  means,  their  object  to  discuss?  Nay,  many  will  not 
believe  even  what  is  not  supposed  to  conflict  with  the  Bible — 
what  bears  no  relation  to  anything  affirmed  or  denied  in  Scrip- 
ture— simply  because  it  is  not  mentioned  there.  We  sometimes 
feel  disposed  to  ask  such  persons,  whether  they  believe  in  steam- 
boats and  magnetic  telegraphs,  seeing  that  no  such  things  are 
spoken  of  in  the  Bible.  Those  people,  certainly,  were  conaistent 
in  carrying  out  this  principle,  who  refused  to  eat  the  potato,  be- 
cause no  such  root  is  mentioned  in  the  Bible. 

It  will  be  observed,  that  we  have  not,  in  this  discussion,  taken 
the  ground,  that  the  Bible  was  not  intended  to  teach  us  physical 
science,  and  that,  therefore,  no  regard  should  be  had  to  its  repre- 
sentations on  such  subjects.  It  is  doubtless  true,  that  revelation 
was  not  given  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  physical  science ;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  is,  we  believe,  no  less  true,  that  revelation 
has  taught  nothing  falsely,  «but  that,  wherever  it  has  spoken, 
however  incidentally,  it  has  spoken  truly.  And  accordingly,  in 
a  vast  majority  of  instances,  the  teachings  of  Scripture  are  illus- 
trated and  verified  by  the  discoveries  of  science,  the  most  ex- 
tended as  well  as  ther  most  minute. 

And  yet,  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  there  are  declarations  in  the 
Bible,  which  have  seemed  to  contradict  certain  doctrines  (k 
science ;  and  those,  not  mere  hypotheses,  but  well  established 
truths.  These  |are  the  truths  which  have  been  deemed  danger- 
ous; and  those  who  have  believed  and  maintained  them,  have 
been  charged  with  hostility  to  the  religion  of  the  Bible.  The 
examples  which  have  been  adduced,  show,  that  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  in  almost  every  instance,  ajtid  after  no  very  long  time,  aJl 
apprehensions  of  this  kind  has  been  proved  to  be  utterly  ground- 
less. We  have  offered  some  considerations,  to  show,  that  in  the 
nature,  of  things,  there  is,  and  can  be  no  reasonable  ground  of 
alarm  on  this  account 

But,  a9  cases  have  arisen,  and  may  arise  again,  in  which  il  is 
difficult  to  reconcile  the  teachings  of  science  and  of  revelation,  it 
is  proper  to  inquire  how  such  cases  should  be  regarded — ^how 
they  should  be  met,  and  how  much  weight  should  be  attached 
to  them. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  obvious  that  the  firm  believer  in  reve- 
lation will  not  be  in  haste  to  find  inconsistency  between  truth  of 
any  kind,  or  between  any  proposition  which  he  cannot  prove 
to  be  false,  and  the  revelation  which  he  believes — kqows  to  be 
true.  If  then,  there  be  a  conffict  between  a  doctrine  of  revelation 
and  of  any  other  system,  the  attack  must  come  from  without. 
How  shall  the  attack  be  met  ? 

Most  evidently,  in  the  first  place,  the  credibility  of  the  Scrip- 
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tnre'can  suffer  nothing  from  its  inconsistency  with  any  false  pro- 
position. No  man  would  be  foolish  enough  to  make  such  an  in- 
consisteacjT  an  argument  against  the  Bible. 

Again,  the  believer  in  divine  revelation  need  pay  no -regard  to 
the  alleged  opposition  of  any  doctrine  not  known  to  be  trua  He 
may  most  properly  say,  "When  you  have  established  the  truth 
of  your  proposition,  we  will  consider  what  relation  it  bears  to 
the  teachings  of  the  Bible ;  till  then,  you  cannot  expect  us  to  at- 
tach serious  importance  to  what  you  yourself  do  not  know  to  be 
true.  And  if,  in  the  end,  your  doctrine  should  prove  to  be  false, 
its  opposition  would  surely  weigh  nothing  against  the  truth  of 
the  Bible."  But,  if  he  fears  that  the  infidel  may,  by  his  impu- 
dent assertions  of  the  truth  of  the  proposition,  which  he  alleges 
to  be  inconsistent  with  the  Bible,  prejudice  some  minds,  and 
cause  some  to  reject  the  truth,  let  him  go  himself  to  the  work  of 
investigation,  and,  if  the  proposition  be  false,  its  falsehood  can  be 
made  manifest.  And  then,  as  before  remarked,  its  inconsistency 
with  the  Bible  will  afford,  to  say  the  least,  no  argument  against 
the  truth  of  divine  revelation. 

But  if.  after  thorough  investigation,  the  proposition  diould  be 
found  to  be  unquestionably,  or  even  very  probably,  true,  then, 
and  not  till  then,  it  will  be  proper  to  maintain,  that  it  is  in  no 
way  inconsistent  with  the  true  sense  of  the  Scriptures. 

When  the  infidel  brings  forward  any  proposition,  or  alleged 
fact,  as  opposed  to  the  Bible,  we  equally  oestroy  the  force  of  his 
attack,  either  by  showing  the  falsehood  of  his  proposition,  or  pre- 
tended fact,  or  by  showing  that,  if  true,  they  are  not  inconsistent 
with  the  declarations  of  the  Bible.  But,  if  we  undertake  to  show 
the  falsehood  of  the  proposition,  it  will  avail  us  nothing  to  in- 
sist on  its  inconsistency  with  the  truth  of  divine  revelation.  For 
that  is  the  very  position  maintained  by  the  infidel.  He  rejects 
revelation,  because  it  is  inconsistent  with  his  proposition  ;  ii  we, 
on  the  other  hand,  deny  the  truth  of  his  proposition,  because  it 
is  inconsistent  with  the  Bible,  an  impartial  listener  might  say, 
*'  You  both  agree  in  asserting  the  utter  repugnance  of  the  two 
doctrines;  but  you  offer  no  arguments,  whereby  it  may  be  deter- 
mined to  which  of  them  credit  should  rather  be  given,  or  whether 
both  may  not  equally  false.  You  can  also  settle  your  dispute  by 
examining  each  subject  separately,  and  determining  whether 
either,  and  if  either,  which,  is  sustained  by  sufficient  and  inde- 
pendent testimony."  This  is  obviously  the  only  course  left. 
The  falsehood  of  the  infiders*  proposition  m\ist  be  shown,  if 
shown  at  all,  by  reasonings  and  investigations  appropriate  to  the 
subject  itself  '^Fhe  infidel  must  be  met  on  his  own  ground,  and 
the  battle  must  be  fought  with  his  own  weapons.  His  opinion 
must  be  combatted,  not  because  it  is  opposed  to  the  Bible,  but 
because  it  is  not  supported  by  sufficient  evidence,  or  satisfactory 
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reasoning.  If  this  be  shown,  his  attack  upon  divine  revelation, 
of  course,  fails,  and  that,  too,  without  our  having  once  admitted 
the  possibility  of  a  question  as  to  the  truth  of  the  Bible.  In  this 
case,  however,  we  only  repel  the  attack. 

But,  if  the  doctrine,  or  the  fact,  urged  by  the  infidel,  be  true, 
then  by  showing  its  consistency  with  the  declarations  of  Scrip- 
ture, we  equally,  as  has  been  said,  repel  the  attack,  and,  at  th« 
same  time,  we  gain  an  additional  positive  corroboration  of  the 
truth  of  the  Bible.  The  very  doctrine  which  he  affirms  to  be 
true,  defends  the  faith  which  be  supposed  it  would  destroy.  His 
own  witnesses,  not  only  fail  to  substantiate  his  cause,  but  bear 
positive  testimony  against  him. 

But,  suppose  the  worst  that  can  happen.  Suppose  that  a  prin- 
ciple or  a  fact  is  set  in  opposition  against  the  Bible,  and  that  the 
more  thoroughly  we  investigate  its  relations,  and  the  more  care- 
fully we  weigh  the  evidence  which  bears  upon  it,  the  more  wa 
become  convinced  that  that  evidence  will  not  permit  us  to  deny, 
on  scientific  grounds,  the  truth  of  the  principle  in  question. 
Suppose,  too,  that  we  cannot  see  how  this  principle  can  be  re- 
conciled with  some  passage  x>f  Scripture.  What  are  we  to  do  in 
such  a  case  7 

We  may,  on  the  one  hand,  say,  as  has  been  too  often  said, 
^<of  the  evidence  which  supports  your  proposition,  we  know  and 
care  nothing;  but  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  declarations  of  the 
Bible,  and  therefore  it  cannot  be  true."  In  this  case,  we  take 
the  very  position  which  the  infidel  would  have  us  take — the  po- 
sition which  he  has  himself  assumed ;  and  we  join  in  the  false 
issue  of  which  we  have  before  spoken,  staking  the  truth  of  the  Bi- 
ble on  the  falsehood  of  a  proposition,  which  there  is  great  reason 
to  believe  to  be  true.  For  we  have  proceeded  upon  the  supposi- 
tion that  we  were,  in  the  first  place,  unable  to  show  its  falsehood. 

But  we  may  assume  an  entirely  different  position.  We  may 
say,  "  The  doctrine  which  you  propose  does  indeed  seem  to  be 
established ;  and  we  do  not  yet  see  how  it  can  be  reconciled  with 
the  teachings  of  the  Bible.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  truth  of 
the  Bible  is  sustained  by  an  overwhelming  mass  of  evid^ice, 
which  renders  it  impossible  for  us  to  doubt  or  to  disbelieve.  At 
the  same  time,  you  ao  not  know  all  the  relations  of  your  doc- 
trine, and  are  not  sure  that  you  perfectly  understand  its  bearing 
upon  the  passage  of  Scripture  to  which  you  think  it  opposed. 
Nor  is  it  certain,  that  you,  or  that  we,  correctly  interpret  that 
passage  of  Scripture,  or  that  we  understand  its  true  bearing  upon 
the  science  in  question.  Your  argument  weighs  nothing  against 
the  Bible,  till  you  have  not  only  proved  the  truth  of  your  propo- 
sition, but  have,  moreover,  not  asserted,  but  proved,  beyona  a 
doubt,  its  essential  and  irreconcileable  inconsistency  with  the  de- 
claration of  Scripture." 

THIHD  SERIES,  VOL.  10.   NO.  4.  8 
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When  Copernicus  announced  his  theory  of  the  solar  system, 
objectors  said — **If  your  scheme  is  correct,  Venus  should  have 
phases  like  the  Moon."  This  was  tnie.  "An  inferior  person," 
says  Nichol,  "  would  at  once  have  *  denied  the  fact,'  and  brought 
forward  metaphysical  reasons  of  a  kind  then  much  in  vogue, 
why  Venus  should  not  be  subject  to  such  laws ;  but,  after  some 
Wavering,  our  astronomer  boldly  acknowledged  the  accuracy  of 
the  deduction,  and,  in  the  finest  spirit  of  prophecy,  added  with- 
out hesitation,  that,  should  men  ever  see  Venus  better,  they 
would  discern  her  phases ! " 

"He  clung  unshrinkingly  by  the  grand  truth,  which  had  been 
revealed  to  him,  and  trusted  the  clearing  away  of  difficulties  to 
a  more  instructed  posterity."* 

Now  this  is  the-position  we  would  take  in  the  controversy  with 
the  infidel.  We  would  admit,  if  need  be,  his  scientific  doctrines, 
^ud  would  say,  like  Copernicus,  that  when  their  relation  to  the 
Bible  is  better  understood,  we  shall  see  that  there  is  no  disagree- 
ment. But,  in  taking  such  ground,  we  are  assailed  on  another 
quarter ;  and  are  charged  with  deserting  the  cause  of  the  Bible, 
and  takitig  sides  with  mfidelity.  Some  friends  of  the  Bible,  in- 
stead of  endeavoring  to  show  the  consonance  of  the  statements 
of  revelation  with  other  truth,  have  given  their  whole  energy  to 
an  attempt  to  show, — what  we  have  proposed  that  the  infidel 
should  be  required  to  prove, — an  irreconcileable  enmity  betwe^i 
the  teachings  of  science  and  of  revelation.  And  all,  who  have 
doubted  the  existence  of  such  a  discrepancy  between  science  and 
revelation,  or  who  have  attempted  to  reconcile  it,  they  have 
charged  with  actual,  if  not  wilful,  support  of  infidelity.  And, 
when  the  possible  propriety  of  a  somewhat  modified  interpreta- 
tion of  a  passage  in  the  Bible  has  been  suggested,  the  su^estion 
has  been  regarded  as  a  direct  attack  upon  the  integrity  of  divine 
revdation,  and,  of  course,  upon  the  religion  of  ti&e  Bible; — so 
regarded,  too,  by  nien,  who  were  themselves,  every  day,  bring- 
ing forward  new  interpretations  of  various  passages  of  Scrip- 
ture. 

But,  however  ready  they  maybe  to  admit  a  modified  interpre- 
tation, to  correspond  to  new  views  of  philology,  or  to  increased 
knowledge  of  manners,  customs  and  circumstances,  they 
will  tolerate  no  change, — however  it  may  be  authorized  by 
the  laws  of  language, — to  bring  the  sacred  record  into  conformi- 
ty with  the  facts  of  science ;  in  other  words,  with  the  actual  con- 
dition and  arrangement  of  the  works  of  the  Creator.  They 
Srotest  against  any  aid  in  the  interpretation  of  Scripture  being 
rawn  from  modern  science ;  in  other  words,  from  known  facts 

*  '<  Phenomena  of  the  Solar  System)*'  pp.  46-6.  New  York :  1343.  The  diacoT- 
ery  of  the  phases  of  Venus,  was,  in  fact,  one  of  the  first  triumphs  of  the  telescope, 
aiM  achieved  (ndy  a  yerv  short  time  after  the  death  of  Copermcus. 
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in  nature ;  and  this,  on  the  ground,  that  the  inspired  writers  had 
no  reference  tp  modern  sciences,  nor  any  knowledge  of  the  facts 
to  which  they  relate.  But,  perhaps  He  who  inspired  <^  those 
writers,"  had  reference  to  such  science,  and  had  some  knowledge 
of  the  facts  which  it  exhibits.  It  will  not,  we  suppose,  be  denied, 
that  the  sacred  writers  were  instructed  to  write  many  things 
which  they  did  not  understand;  or,  that  many  things,  which 
they  wrote,  are  understood  now,  better  and  otherwise,  than  they 
were  at  the  ti9ie  when  they  were  written,  and  even  by  the 
writers  themselves.  May  not  this  be  true,  of  what  they  have 
written  in  re^rd  to  scientific  subjects  ? 

On  this  point,  moreover,  it  is  well  remarked  by  Whewell,* 
that  ^' the  meaning  which  any  generation  puts  upon  the  phrases 
of  Scripture,  depends,  more  than  is  at  first  sight  supposed,  upon 
the,  received  philosophy  of  the  time.  Hence,  while  men  imagine 
that  they  are  contending  for  revelation,  they  are,  in  fact,  contend- 
ing for  their  own  interpretation  of  revelation,  unconsciously 
adapted  to  what  they  believe  to  be  rationally  probable."  No 
stronger  example  illustrative  of  this  remark,  can  be  cited,  than 
the  science  of  Astronomy,  and  the  case  of  Galileo.  The  doc- 
trines which  be  taught,  and  which  were  thought  to  b^  so  op- 
Sosed  to  revelation,  are  now  universally  believed ;  and  no  one 
reams  that  they  were,  in  the  slightest  degree,  at  variance  with 
the  meaning  of  the  Scriptures. 

It  is  also  remarked  by  Whewell,  '^  that  those  who  thus  adhere 
tenaciously  to  the  traditionary  or  arbitrary  mode  of  understand- 
ing scriptural  expressions  of  physical  events,  are  always  strongly 
condemned  by  succeeding  generations.  They  are  looked  upon 
with  contempt  by  the  world  at  large,  who  cannot  enter  into  the 
obsolete  difiiculties  with  which  they  encumbered  themselves : 
and  with  pity,  by  the  more  considerate  and  serious,  who  know 
how  much  sagacity  and  riffht-mindedness  are  requisite  for  the 
conduct  of  philosophers  and  religious  men  on  such  occasions; 
but  who  know  alsp,  how  weak  and  vain  is  the  attempt  to  get 
rid  of  the  difficulty,  by  merely  denouncing  the  new  tenets  as  in- 
consistent with  religious  belief,  and  by  visiting  the  promulgators 
of  them  with  severity,  such  as  the  state  of  opinions  and  insti- 
tutions may  allow.  The  prosecutors  of  Galileo  are  still  held  up 
to  the  scorn  and  aversion  of  mankind ;  although  they  did  not  act 
till  it  seemed  that  their  position  compelled  them  to  do  so,  and 
then  proceeded  with  all  the  gentleness  and  moderation  which 
w^re  compatible  with  judicial  forms." 

And  with  what  feeUngs  do  such  sticklers  of  former  gene- 
rations now  regard  themselves,  and  how  do  they  look  back, 
with  the  clear  vision  of  a  purer  state,  on  their  former  position 

*  Hiitory  of  the  Inductive  Scie&cef,  rel.  i,  p.  403. 
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and  conduct?  They  formerly  condemned  certain  principles  and 
doctrines  as  false;  and  doemalicany  pronounced  their  troth  in- 
consistent with  the  truth  of  God*  Now  they  know  the  truth  of 
those  doctrines,  and  they  associate  with  those  who  have  known 
their  truth  for  ages,  and  who  have  not  only  known  their  truth, 
and  their  consistency  with  the  truth  of  God,  but  hare  seen,  in 
them,  most  glorious  exhibitions  of  the  power,  wisdom  and  good- 
ness of  the  Creator.  It  may  indeed  be  true,  that  they  had  a 
"zeal  for  God,'*  but  they  must  be  constrained  to  feel  that  it  was 
"not  according  to  knowledge/' 

And  how  will  they  appear  before  Him,  whose  wisdom  and 
truth  they  have  called  in  question,  by  declaring  that  the  economy 
of  the  universe  is  inconsistent  with  the  declarations  of  His  word, 
and  not  worthy  of  His  power ;  that  the  word  of  injSnite  truth 
has  given  us  an  account  of  His  works  utterly  inconsistent  with 
the  facts?  Will  he  be  pleased  with  their  uncalled  for  defence  of 
His  cause?  Verily  we  fear  they  will  be  found,  like  Uzzab,  to 
have  put  forth  unholy  hands  to  sustain  the  ark  of  God. 

It  is  forcibly  and  appropriately  remarked  by  one^*  "  whose 
power  of  reasoning,  and  whose  love  of  truth,"  are  said  by  a  most 
competent  jndge,t  'Uo  add  dignity  to  the  high  station  he  so  de* 
servedly  fills;'*  that,  "as  we  must  not  dare  to  withhold  or  dis- 
guise re/tg'tcm^  truth,  so  we  must  dread  the  progress  of  no  other 
truth.  We  must  not  imitate  the  bigoted  Romanists,  who  im- 
prisoned Galileo :  and,  step  forward,  Bible  in  hand,  (like  the 
profane  Israelites,  carrying  the  ark  of  God  into  the  field  of  battle), 
to  check  the  incjuiries  of  the  geologist,  the  astronomer,  or  the 
poUtical  economist,  from  an  apprehension  that  the  cause  of  re- 
ligion can  be  endangered  by  them.  Any  theory,  on  whatev^ 
subject  that  is  really  sound,  can  never  be  inimical  to  a  religk>n 
founded  on  truth  :  and  any  that  is  unsound,  may  be  refuted  by- 
arguments  drawn  from  observation  and  experiment,  without 
calling  in  the  aid  of  revelation.  If  we  give  way  to  a  dread  of 
danger  fi'om  the  inculcation  of  any  scriptural  doctrine,  or  from 
the  progress  of  physical  or  moral  science,  we  manifest  a  want 
of  faith  in  God's  power,  or  in  His  will,  to  maintain  His  own 
cause.  That  we  snail  indeed  best  further  his  cause  by  fearless 
perseverance  in  an  open  and  straight  course,  I  am  firmly  per* 
suaded ;  but  it  is  not  only  when  we  perceive  the  mischiefs  of 
falsehood  and  disguise,  and  the  benencial  tendency  of  fairness 
and  candor,  that  we  are  to  be  followers  of  truth  :  the  trial  of  our 
faith  is,  when  we  cannot  perceive  this :  and  the  part  of  a  lover 
of  truth  is  to  follow  her  at  all  seeming  hazards,  after  the  example 
of  Him,  who  '  came  into  the  world,  that  He  might  bear  witness 
to  the  truth.' " 

*  ArehbMhop  of  Dublin.  t  fiabbag*. 
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ARTICLE  VI. 
THE  HISTORY  AND  MERITS  OP  JANSENISM. 

Bj  Ret,  S.  M.  Schmdckxb,  Gerauntown,  Pa. 

In  examining  the  history  of  any  remarkable  movement  which 
has  occurred  in  the  church  of  God,  it  is  well  to  go  to  the  foun- 
tain head,  whence  it  issued,  and  ascertain  the  causes  to  whose 
operation  it  directly  owes  its  existence.  This  process,  which  we 
imagine  to  be  useful  in  any  other  case,  is  especially  so  in  discuss- 
ing the  history  and  merits  of  Jansenisnu 

The  various  abuses  which  exist  among  men,  are  apt  to  find  a 
remedy  in  their  own  insupportableness.  A  power  and  energy 
seem  to  pervade  the  world  of  mind  and  of  matter,  which  serve 
as  potent  antidotes  to  those  evils  and  perversions  by  which  they 
may  be  afflicted.  Thus,  when  the  physical  frame  of  man  be- 
comes overloaded  with  impurities,  and  clogged  in  its  functions 
by  accumulated  obstructions,  nature  makes  an  effort  to  throw 
off  the  foreign  bodies,  and  attain  a  state  of  purity  and  equili- 
brium. When  the  evils  of  social  life  become  intolerable,  when 
rulers  become  tyrannical,  when  laws  become  unjust,  when  ex- 
tortioners become  cruel,  beyond  human  endurance,  the  result  is, 
that  the  harassed  and  afflicted  mass  becomes  desperate,  puts 
forth  frantic  efforts  for  relief;  and  these  must  result,  from  their 
very  violence,  either  in  liberty  or  death,  in  deliverance  or  in  dis- 
solution. This  is  doubtless  the  philosophy  of  most  of  the  revo- 
lutions which  have  occurred  in  human  society.  Like  a  cease- 
less pendulum,  abuses  lead  to  diseases,  these  produce  efforts  after 
convalescence,  this,  when  attained,  occasions  ^  repetition  of  un- 
due indulgences,  these  produce  the  old  abuses  again,  which,  in 
their  turn,  lead  on  to  the  old  revolutions. 

This  remark  is  eminently  true  in  regard  to  the  church  of 
Christ.  She  has  been  established  in  a  sinful  world,  and  has 
ever  been  intimately  associated  with  the  weaknesses  and  sinister 
tendencies  of  the  human  heart  She  will,  indeed,  exert  a  plastic 
power  upon  every  spirit  over  which  she  is  permitted  to  exercise 
an  untrammeied  sway ;  but  the  experience  of  all  past  ages  has 
taught  us,  that  men  more  frequently  succeed  in  bending  the 
genius  of  that  religion  to  themselves,  in  impressing  upon  it  their 
own  spirit,  and  in  moulding  its  outward  development  according 
to  their  own  preferences,  than  the  contrary.  Accordingly  Chris- 
tianity exhibits  different  aspects  to  the  student  of  its  history,  at 
different  stages  of  its  progress.  At  one  period  we  find  it  enjoy- 
ing the  blessings  of  spiritual  health  *  heresy  is  unknown,  or 
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hides  its  head;  unbroken  harmony  and  holy  enterprise  prevail; 
security,  opulence,  the  favor  of  the  great,  and  the  benignant 
smiles  of  heaven,  cheer  it  onward  in  its  triumphant  way.  While 
at  another  period,  we  behold  it  sadly  and  feebly  struggling 
through  the  gloom,  torn  by  factions  and  heresies  within,  haras- 
sed by  irtiplacable  enemies  without,  coldness  and  formalism  de- 
pressing its  spirit,  despair  and  coming  disasters  foredarkening 
the  future. 

Under  such  circumstances,  the  church  of  God,  when  pervaded 
and  vivified  by  his  Spirit,  has  ever  exhibited  an  inherent  energy, 
which  has  successively  retrieved  her  falling  fortunes;  ever  rising 
like  the  phoenix  from  its  ashes,  to  soar  with  increased  splendor 
and  invigorated  pinion,  in  the  clear  sunshine  of  the  divine  favor. 
During  its  past  career  in  the  world,  the  church  has  been  called 
to  pass  through  a  variety  of  such  revolutionary  struggles,  of 
greater  or  less  importance,  in  proportion  to  the  magnitude  of  thei 
evils  to  be  removed,  and  the  power  of  the  purifying  element  em- 
ployed. In  the  progress  of  time,  tyranny  and  corruption,  the 
consequences  of  its  connexion  with  human  things,  deform  the 
church,  until  they  endanger  the  existence  of  the  whole.  .Then 
it  is,  \hat  the  first,  faint  mutterings  of  contemplated  struggliog 
are  heard,  until  the  pent-up  elements  can  no  longer  be  controlled, 
and  an  explosion  occurs,  which  rends  the  heavens,  shakes  prin- 
cipalities and  popedoms  to  their  centra,  tears  asunder  the  massive 
chains  of  tyranny  which  have  bound  the  truth,  purifies  the  spi- 
ritual atmosphere,  and  then  enables  the  Church  to  enter  on  a  new 
career,  to  feel  the  ecstasy  of  a  new  life. 

Such  an  event,  the  greatest  in  the  history  of  the  Church,  was 
the  Reformation.  Other  ecclesiastical  revolutions,  of  similar  na- 
ture, but  of  less  extent,  have  freauently  occurred.  These,  doubt- 
less, ever  will  occur,  until  the  church  has  completed  her  earthly 
career.  Each  such  revolution  teaches  us  new  lessons,  and  de- 
velopes  new  phases  of  truth ;  and  when  the  church  shall  have 
learned  all  those  which  Providence  designs  to  teach  her,  she  will 
be  prepared  to  be  merged  into  another  and  a  heavenly  element 
Such  a  movement,  as  those  in  question,  was  Jansenism,  the  sub* 
ject  of  our  present  investigation. 

The  existence  of  Jansenism,  and  the  fact  that  it  was  called  in- 
to being,  and  developed,  to  some  extent,  in  the  Romish  church, 
is  a  proof  that  there  is  still  some  redeeming  element  even  remain- 
ing In  that  church.  It  proves  that  God  has  not  entirely  deserted 
it;  that  it  still  possesses  some  seeds  of  truth,  which,  tbongh  sur- 
rounded by  a  luxuriant  growth  of  noxious  weeds,  He  stiu  caies 
for  and  cultivates.  It  proves  that  God  had  a  church  in  the 
world,  from  the  sixth  to  the  sixteenth  centuries ;  that  his  word 
was  not  entrusted,  during  that  wide  waste  of  ages,  lo  heathens ; 
and  it  gives  a  rational  surety,  that  portions  of  diat  eburch,  after 
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all  their  purifications  shall  have  been  accomplished,  will  be  event- 
ually united  with  the  company  of  God's  redeemed.  Those  revo- 
lutions which  have  occurreid  in  the  church  of  Rome,  have  all  been 
shaped  by  the  peculiar  circumstances  in  which  they  happened, 
and  the  peculiar  evils  which  they  were  designed  to  obviate. 
This  remark  is  illustrated  by  that  interesting  movement,  which 
we  now  propose  to  examine.  By  the  origin  of  Jansenism,  by  the 
struggles  through  which  it  passed,  by  the  character  of  its  men 
and  its  principles,  by  the  character  of  those  who  opposed  it,  and 
by  the  very  grounds  of  that  opposition,  we  shall  be  taught  truths 
of  importdnce,  which  are  not  so  clearly  developed  by  any  other 
F  revolution  which  has  transpired  within  the  pale  of  the  Romish 
t  church. 

t  In  consequence  of  the  great  rent  which  occurred  in  that  church 

r  in  the  sixteenth  century,  by  which  she  lost  one-half  of  her  choicest 

I         domains,  the  hierarchy  was  taught  the  absolute  necessity  of  or- 
E  ganizing  some  bodies  of  bold,  adventurous,  and  compact  militia 

I  of  the  church,  by  whose  ceaseless  encroachments  on  Protestant- 

f  ism,  as  well  as  on  Heathenism,  these  losses  might  be  repaired. 

I  The  fanatical  zeal  of  one  enthusiast,  most  opportunely  supplied, 

i  what  the  coolest  heads  of  the  sacred  conclave  could  have  devised. 

I  The  ardor  of  Loyola,  rivalling  that  of  Adalbert  and  Xavier,  ex- 

I  pended  itsdf  in  the  organization  of  an  extensive  society  of  able 

t  men,  who  were  to  become  illustrious  throughout  tlie  world,  by 

I  their  unexampled  devotion  to  the  apostolic  see.     The  usual 

abuses  which  are  connected  with  extensive  ramifications,  in  any 
such  religious  associations,  soon  appeared.  Secret  crimes,  fear- 
ful conspiracies,  bloody  tragedies,  extortions,  and  assassinations, 
soon  began  to  disgrace  the  annals  of  the  Society  of  Jesus.  The 
attention  of  the  nations  was  beginning  to  be  attracted  toward  it. 
They  had  just  reason  for  alarm ;  inquiries  were  started,  fears 
*  were  expressed,  protests  were  sent  in  to  the  highest  authorities  of 
the  church,  demanding  investigation  and  light  on  the  subject. 
It  was  to  the  general  distrust  of  the  doctrines  and  measures  of 
the  Jesuits,  which  began  to  prevail  extensively  in  the  earlier  por- 
tion of  the  seventeenth  century,  that  Jansenism,  to  a  great  extent, 
owes  its  origin.  But  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  Jesuitism,  in  all 
its  aspects,  is  a  legitimate  development  of  Romanism,  generated 
by  its  genius,  and  fostered  by  its  spirit.  Hence,  Jansenism,  in 
originating  from  opposition  to  Jesuitism,  originated  from  an  op-* 
position  to  pure  Romanism,  and,  as  such,  doubtless  deserves  the 
greater  confidence  and  respect. 

The  doctrines  which  are  usually  termed  Augustinian^  have 
frequently  been  made  the  occasion  of  the  most  virulent  contro- 
versies in  the  church.  Upon  them,  and  their  defence,  great 
events  have  depended.  The  sects  of  Christendom,  both  ancient 
and  modern,  have  often  split  upon  them ;  and  upon  them,  too, 
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as  distinctive  bases,  have  been  founded  some  of  the  purest  por- 
tions of  the  Redeemer's  fold,  which  have  ever  existed.  Thus, 
in  Augustine's  day,  they  were  the  distinguishing  badge  between 
Orthodoxy  and  Pelagiauism.  In  the  era  of  the  scholastic  theo- 
logy, the  two  great  orders  of  Thomists  and  Scotists,  Dominicans 
and  Franciscans,  were  arrayed  against  each  other  in  reference  to 
them.  In  the  Reformation,  those  who  sought  for  a  purer  church 
and  a  better  religion,  in  opposition  to  the  old  mass  of  established 
corruption,  espoused  them.  In  the  German,  Swiss,  French,  and 
Scotch  reformed  churches,  they  were,  at  first,  universally  preva- 
lent. In  the  Church  of  England,  the  more  pious  and  spiritual 
portion  of  the  establishment,  ever  since  the  days  of  Laud,  have 
been  known  as  entertaining  such  sentiments,  in  opposition  to 
Semi-Pelagianism,  worldly  formality,  and  stupid  pomp.  It  is 
remarkable,  that  nearly  every  movement  for  reform,  of  any  radi- 
cal and  thorough  nature,  which  has  occurred  in  the  church,  has 
espoused  these  doctrines,  and  given  them  a  permanent  position 
in  their  system  and  symbolical  books.  i 

It  was  thus  also,  on  these  doctrines  that  the  sect  or  school  of 
the  Jansenists  was  estabUshed.  The  first  period  of  its  separate 
existence  was  the  most  commendable;  for  then  its  leaders  were 
eminent  and  holy  men ;  and  then  its  friends  were  composed  of 
the  most  spiritual  and  enlightened  members  of  the  Romish 
church.  Then  its  doctrines  were  most  pure;  its  disciplinary 
observances  were  best  calculated  to  crush  the  world,  and  foster 
devotional  feelings  in  the  heart.  Afterward,  as  will  appear, 
when  this  school  had  run  a  career  of  persecuted  purity,  and 
commendable  excellence,  unwarrantable  excesses  crept  in,  which 
greatly  detracted  from  its  standing  among  its  contemporaries, 
and  make  the  perusal  of  its  history  less  interesting  to  us.  But 
these  evils  are  incident  to  humanity.  No  system  of  opinion, 
possessed  of  so  many  excellent  ingredients,  and  of  so  much 
which  is  creditable,  is  responsible  as  a  system,  for  the  perver- 
sions which  may  be  engrafted  upon  it,  by  ignorant  fanatics,  who 
may  have  subsequently  obtruded  themselves  into  connexion 
with  it.  If  this  be  any  just  ground  for  reprehending,  or  con- 
demning any  institution  altogether,  we  would  find  it  very  diffi- 
cult to  exculpate  genuine  Christianitv  itself. 

Cornelius  Jansen^  or  JansenitiSy  from  whom  this  movement 
takes  its  name,  was  a  Hollander,  born  in  1585.  Subsequently 
he  pursued  his  studies  at  the  University  of  Louvain,  in  intimate 
association  with  a  friend  of  religious  and  intellectual  tendencies 
with  his  own,  Jean  du  Verger,  from  Gascony.  They  afterward 
retired  together  to  Bayonne,  subsisting  on  the  means  of  the 
latter  person,  which,  fortunately  for  them,  were  ample.  There 
they  pursued  together  their  farvorite  studies,  and  entered  deeply 
into  the  works  and  spirit  of  Augustine.    Jansenius  afterward 
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became  Professor  of  Theology  in  Lourain,  and  also  Bishop  of 
Ypres.  Here  he  died  in  1638,  with  a  great  reputation  fo  ability 
and  sanctity.  Flis  friend  Du  Verger,  was  promoted  to  the  Abbey 
of  St.  Cyrau,  and  carried  out  into  more  practical  life,  yet  in  a 
somewhat  ascetic  form,  the  principles  so  forcibly  discussed  by 
the  more  intellectual  Jansenius. 

The  most  remarkable,  event  in  the  life  of  Jansenius,  was  the 
production  of  his  principal  work,  his  "Augustine,"  in  which  his 
peculiar  views  are  contained  and  developed,  which  are  simply 
a  reproduction  of  the  sentiments  of  that  great  luminary  of 
the  early  church.  So  nearly  are  the  views  of  both  ^allied, 
that  the  theologians  of  Paris  were  in  the  frequent  habit  of 
speaking  of  the  Augustine  of  Ypres,  as  being  the  perfect  coun- 
terpart of  the  Augustine  of  Hippo.  The  doctrines  which  are 
set  forth  in  this  celebrated  work,  may  be  thus  epitomized :  Jan- 
senius starts  out  with  the  principle,  that  the  human  heart  is  not 
naturally  in  a  state  of  moral  freedom ;  that  it  is  confined  and 
constrained  by  sinful  tendencies ;  nor  has  it  the  power,  when 
unaided  from  above,  to  throw  off  that  bondage.  The  grace  of 
God  must  operate  upon  the  soul ;  and  his  influences  will  iinpart 
a  capacity  for  spiritual  enjoyments.  The  soul  will  then  seek 
after  such  enjoyments,  and  will  thus  be  brought,  more  and 
more,  under  moral  and  purifying  influences,  and  make  advances 
in  the  attainment  of  holiness.  This  holiness  is  found  in  God 
himself.  He  must  be  regarded  as  the  centre  of  all  purity,  as 
the  dispenser  of  all  moral  excellence.  His  law  forms  the  stand- 
ard of  all  Jioly  living ;  and  to  love  God,  is  to  love  and  to  obey 
bis  law.  These  two  he  regards  as  inseparable.  In  this  love 
the  freedom  of  the  will  consists;  the  heavenly  influence  of 
which  extinguishes  all  our  natural  lusts.  Thus  is  produced  an 
inexpressible  delight  in  holy  things,  and  in  spiritual  exercises; 
which  deliver  the  soul,  by  the  influence  of  grace,  from  the  desire 
and  necessity  of  sinning,  while  it  produces  the  contrary  tendency 
to  virtue. 

Though  this  work  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  its  practical  ahd 
moral  excellence,  yet  this  is  not  its  only  merit.  It  treats  of  some 
of  the  most  abstruse  dogmas  of  theology  with  remarkable  clear- 
ness and  philosophical  acumen,  which  prove  its  author  to  have 
possessed  rare  intellectual  endowments. 

Du  Verger,  or  St.  Cyrau,  as  he  is  usually  called  from  the 
name  of  his  convent,  enjoyed  abundant  leisure,  in  the  retirement 
of  the  cloister,  to  carry  out  into  more  practical  application,  the 
opinions  which  he  and  his  friends  had  espoused.  The  ordinary 
penances,  and  the  usual  disciplinary  observances  of  the  chujrch, 
were  not  suflicient  for  him.  Extraordinary  exercises  of  a  devo- 
tional nature,  were  commended  and  observed.  The  world  was 
to  be  entirely  crushed  within  the  heart,  and  the  all-transforming 
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power  of  religion  was  to  be  not  only  commenced,  but  completed 
there.  The  heart  was  first  to  be  renewed,  and  forth  from  the 
centre  and  spring  of  action,  the  great  work  was  to  proceed  into 
all  the  ramifications  of  our  being,  until  theaubject  of  this  extra* 
ordinary  change  was  transformed  into  a  new  and  renorated 
moral  agent. 

Jansenius  died  before  his  "Augustine  "  was  published.  Upon 
its  appearance  it  produced  a  wonderful  sensation,  and  very  soon 
numerous  proselytes  were  added  to  the  little  community  which 
clustered  around  Du  Verger.  These  accessions  were  not  con- 
fined to  the  obscure  and  the  illiterate ;  for  Arnauld  d'Andilly^  an 
associate  of  Richelieu,  and  in  high  confidence  with  Anne  of 
Austria,  was  among  the  number.  So  also  Le  Maitre^  the  most 
eloquent  and  powerful  member  of  the  French  Parliament,  toge- 
ther with  Angelique  Arnaud  and  her  nuns,  of  Port  Royal,  all 
united  themselves  with  the  rising  and  extending  community^ 

But  soon  reverses  came  upon  the  heels  of  this  good  fortune. 
St.  Cyrau  was  imprisoned,  yet  this  disaster  only  increased  the 
eventual  popularity  of  the 'association.  At  the  oeath  of  Riche- 
lieu he  was  liberated,  though  he  died  shortly  afterward,  in  1643. 
But  he  and  his  friend,  Jansenius,  had  established  a  school,|which 
was  destined  long  to  survive  the  earthly  career  of  its  founders ; 
whose  augmenting  numbers  and  increasing  influence  spread 
abroad  the  principles  which  they  had  promulgated.  The  society 
soon  assumed  a  definite  form,  and  a  prominent  position  before 
the  world.  The  spirituality  of  their  religion,  the  rigor  of  their 
ethics,  the  holiness  of  their  lives,  together  with  their  increasing 
importance  and  numbers,  marked  them  out  as  the  natural  foes 
of  the  Jesuits,  whose  conduct,  whose  principles,  and  whose  in* 
fluence  were  so  directly  the  opposite  of  their  own. 

The  Jansenists  began  now  to  excel  both  in  useful  and  in  ele- 
gant literature.  They  translated  the  Scriptures,  and  some  of  the 
Fathers,  into  tfie  vernacular  tongue ;  and  they  carefully  im- 
proved the  System  of  education  at  Port  Royal.  Their  works  on 
ancient  and  modern  languages,  mathematics,  and  logic,  posses- 
sed unusual  merit,  and  became  extensively  popular.  Especially 
their  polemical  works  against  their  theological  (but  not  on  that 
account  the  less  implacaole)  foes,  the  Jesuits,  were  written  with 
extraordinary  vigor  of  reasoning,  brilliancy  oif  intellect,  and  ex- 
tent of  erudition.  They  numbered  among  their  community  m^ 
no  less  distinguished  than  the  scientific  Pascal,  the  poetic 
Racine,  and  the  learned  Tillemont.  Gradually  many  of  the 
French  and  Dutch  clergy  became  favorable  to  their  doctrines, 
and  fairer  prospects  seemed  to  open  before  the  community  ia 
France,  than  under  the  administration  of  Cardinal  de  Retz. 

These  successes  but  incr^sed  the  violence  of  their  old  ene- 
mies, the  Jesuits,    it  bad  been  by  means  of  the  able  and  skilful 
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plaidmer  of  Antoine  Arnauld,  that  the  Jesuits  had  been  expelled 
from  Paris  in  1594;  and  now  the  day  of  relentless  vengeance  was 
rapidly  approaching.  The  envy  of  the  Order  of  Jesus  had  been 
also  aroused,  from  the  fact,  that  the  literary  productions  and 
extensive  influence  of  the  Jansenists,  endangered  their  own  long 
undisputed  supremacy  in  these  departments  of  labor,  and  bid  faiTi 
in  fact,  to  eclipse  them. 

Unfortunately,  Jansenius  had  declared,  in  a  passage  in  his 
"  Augustine,"  that  he  should  be  disposed  to  prefer  the  judgment 
of  that  father  to  the  decision  of  the  pope,  on  the  ground,  that  fre- 
quently, his  Holiness  decided  with  a  view  to  the  promotion  of 
Eeace,  while  Augustine's  decisions  were  always  based  on  the  in- 
erent  principles  of  truth.  Urban  VIH,  was  prevailed  upon,  by 
the  ceaseless  intrigues  and  falsehoods  of  the  Jesuits,  to  condemn 
a  work,  which  contained  a  proposition  so  injurious  to  the  papal 
authority.  But  this  decision  accomplished  little  for  the  interests 
of  the  Jesuits ;  for  it  only  tended  to  make  the  persecuted  party, 
for  a  time,  more  popular.  Their  friends  increased,  and  the  Je- 
suits saw  themselves  under  the  necessity  of  renewing  the  attack, 
under  a  more  direct  and  compact  form.  Accordingly,  they  pre- 
tended to  condense  the  doctrines  of  Jansenius  into  five  proposi- 
tionSj  and  called  upon  Pope  Innocent  X.,  who  had  succeeded  to 
the  papal  throne,  to  pronounce  his  supreme  decision  in  reference 
to  them.  He  first  endeavored  to  evade  the  necessity  laid  upon 
him  J  for  he  well  knew  that,  should  he  decide  either  way,  the 
evils  of  discord  would  not  be  removed.  But,  ursed  on  by  the 
restless  and  bigoted  Cardinal  Chigi,  who  afterward  became  pope, 
under  the  title  of  Alexander  VU.,  and  tornaented  aldo,  by  the 
ceaseless  importunities  of  the  Jesuits,  he  published  a  bull,  in 
which  he  declared  these  five  propositions  to  be  heretical,  blas- 
phemous, and  accursed.  But  this  sentence  had  not  been  pro- 
nounced with  the  unanimous  consent  of  those  whom  the  pope 
consulted  on  the  occasion.  A  few  men,  of  great  consequence, 
earnestly  represented  such  a  decision  as  inexpedient  in  the  high- 
est degree. 

The  pope  declares,  in  this  bull,  containing  the  Damnatio  Er- 
rorum  Jansenii,  that  "  the  first  desire  of  his  heart,  filled  with  so 
many  and  such  tender  cares,  was,  that  the  Church  of  God, 
^which  had  been  entrusted  to  his  guidance  by  Divine  Providence, 
'miftht  be  preserved  from  every  false  opinion;  that  she  might 
safely  struggle,  and,  as  a  vessel  cruising  in  a  tranq^uil  sea,  might 
securely  evade  all  storms  and  tempests,  and  attam  at  last  the 
wished-for  haven ;  that  in  consequence  of  the  importance  of  the 
subject,  he  had  often  publicly  assembled  the  sacred  college  of 
cardinals,  and  discussed  the  matter  with  them,  as  well  as  many 
doctors  of  theology;  and  had  attentively  heard  and  weighed 
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their  opinions,  in  reference  to  the  said  five  propositions  of  Jan- 
senius."* 

The  reader  will  be  curious  to  know  what  these  propositions 
were,  concerning  which  such  wise  counsel  and  sage  deliberation 
was  held ;  end  he  will  be  surprised  to  find,  that  they  contain  the 
quintessence  of  all  pure  and  Scriptural  theology.  Whether  they 
were  found  in  the  "  Augustine  "  of  Jansenius,  or  not,  (and  on 
this  point  there  are  well-grounded  disputes)  the  very  fact  that 
they  were  urged  against  the  Jansenists  as  a  heinous  crime  and 
an  actionable  ofience  before  the  tribunals  of  the  Romish  church, 
proves  the  state  of  doctrinal  purity  which  then,  and  since,  existed 
m  it  If  they  were  found  in  the  writings  of  Jansenius,  they 
should  have  been  made  ground  for  commendation.  If  they  were 
not  found  there,  it  was  as  wrong  to  forge  them  as  it  was  to  con- 
demn them,  when  unjustly  ascribed  to  th^  Jansenists.  Thev 
are  as  follows :  I.  There  are  some  commandments  of  God,  which 
good  men  are  wholly  unable  to  perform,  according  to  the  strength 
which  they  now  have;  because  the  grace  is  wanting,  by  the  aid 
of  which  these  acts  become  possible.  II.  In  a  state  of  fallen 
nature,  the  influence  of  inward  grace  can  never  be  resisted. 
III.  To  render  themselves  meritorious  in  the  sight  of  God,  it  is 
not  necessary  that  men  should  be  exempt  from  inward  necessity, 
but  only  from  outward  constraint.  IV.  The  Semi-pelagians  are 
heretical  when  they  aflirm,  that  the  human  will  is  able  to  resist 
or  obey  the  influences  of  Divine  grace,  even  such  as  appertain  to 
the  beginning  of  faith.  V.  He  is  a  Semi-pelagian  who  affirms, 
that  Christ  died  and  shed  his  blood  for  all  mankind.  In  regara 
to  all  these  propositions,  his  Holiness  declares  that  they  are 
'Mmpias,  blasphemas,  contumeliosas,  divinae  pietati  derogantes, 
et  uti  tales  damnamus;"  and  in  case  his  own  curses  and  ter^ 
rors  are  insufficient,  he  bauds  all  such  heretics  over  to,  in  this 
same  bull,  as  well  as  invokes  the  aid  of,  brachii  scecularis. 

But  for  this  new  emergency  the  Jansenists  were  prepared. 
They  denied  that  these  propositions  had  been  held  and  under- 
stooa  by  Jansen,  in  the  sense  in  which  they  had  been  condemned 
by  the  Pontiff';  and  they  further  denied  that  the  latter,  notwith- 
standing his  infallibility,  could  undertake  accurately  to  decide 
what  was  the  sense  in  which  they  were  understood  by  their 
author.  Here  again  was  another  bone  of  contention,  as  to 
whether  the  papal  infallibility  extends  to  a  judgment  respecting 
extraneous  facts,  having  no  reference  to  the  establishment  of  the 
dogmas  of  the  church.  The  Jansenists  steadfastly  resisted  the 
papal  decree,  regarding  themselves  as  misrepresented  and  mis- 
understood; while  their  numbers  and  fame  daily  increased. 
Even  dignitaries  of  the  church  sent  in  their  protests  against  the 

•  See  Appendix  to  Canones  et  decretCi  Cone.  Trid.,  p.  279,  Borne  and  Leiptig,  1842, 
where  thii  declaration  if  preserved.* 
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decision  of  the  Roman  court.  Nineteen  bishops  declared  that 
''  some  persons  had  set  up  a  new  and  unprecedented  doctrine, 
namely,  that  papal  decrees  deciding  on  every  day  matters,  hav- 
ing no  reference  to  divine  revelation,  were  regarded  as  certain 
and  infallible  truths."  For  a  time  their  opposition  only  made 
them  more  liable  to  the  vengeance  of  the  pope,  and  of  Louis 
XIV.,  the  views  of  whose  court  they  had  condemned  and 
exposed.  The  evil  was  increased  when  Alexander  VII.,  in  1656, 
by  a  bull,  declared  that  these  five  propositions  were  held  by 
Jansenius,  in  the  sense  in  which  they  had  been  attributed  to 
him  I  and  as  such,  were  entirely  and  forever  accursed.  He  also 
ordamed  that,  in  France,  all  who  aspired  to  ecclesiastical  sta- 
tions should  be  compelled  to  make  oath  of  their  abhorrence  of 
these  heresies.  Gradually,  however,  the  supporters  of  the  Jan- 
senists  increased  even  among  the  French  clergy.  At  length. 
Clement  IX.,  prevailed  on  by  Anne  de  Bourbon,  was  constrained 
to  allow  them  toleration ;  and  though  he  condemned  the  five 
propositions,  he  cautiously  abstained  from  ascribing  them  at  all, 
m  any  sense,  to  Jansenius.  This  concession  was  indeed  a 
remarkable  one,  though  urged  upon  the  sovereign  pontifls  by 
the  force  of  necessity ;  although  the  agreeable  respite  which  it 
insured,  was  for  a  time  interrupted  by  the  death  of  Anne  de 
Bourbon,  who  was  a  sister  of  the  great  Cond6. 

The  Jansenists  gradually  arose,  to  greater  esteem,  by  their 
commendable  efforts  to  free  theology  from  the  trammels  of  papal 
authority.  They  endeavored  to  advance  an  acquaintance  with 
the  Scriptures  among  the.  people.  They  deprecated  in  a  just 
measure,  the  influence  of  ceremonies,  and  proclaimed  the  neces- 
sity of  engaging  the  heart  in  the  exercises  of  religion.  They 
represent^  purity  of  life  as  indispensable;  and  though  they 
carried  their  asceticism  too  far,  as  was  natural  for  one  extreme  to 
produce  another,  that  extreme  was  far  more  commendable  than 
the  looseness  and  laxity  which  prevailed  among  the  Jesuits. 

The  Commentaries  of  Paschasius  Qnesnell,  a  member  of  the 
society,  on  the  New  Testament,  now  introduced  a  new  era  in 
the  history  of  Jansenism.  They  were  a  great  ornament  and 
defence  of  the  Jansenist  cause,  and  became  the  most  popular 
work  of  the  time.  Through  the  influence  of  the  Jesuits,  Louis 
XIV.  solicited  its  condemnation  from  Pope  Clement  XI.,  and  the 
result  of  this  application  was,  the  publication  of  the  celebrated 
bull  termed  Unigenittis  Dei  FUitss,  in  which  one  hundred  and 
one  propositions  from  Quesnell's  work  were  condemned.  This 
event  occurred  in  1713.  In  consequence  of  this  condemnation, 
he  was  struck  off  from  the  list  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Oratory, 
and  driven  into  exile.  He  died,  at  length,  at  Amsterdam.  The 
monastery  of  Port  Royal,  which  was  the  favorite  abode,  as  well 
as  the  securest  home  of  Jansenism,  was  violently  suppressed. 
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That  we  may  form  an  idea  of  what  it  is  to  be  a  heretic  in 
the  eyes  of  the  Romish  church,  it  may  be  well  to  quote  some  of 
the  propositions  of  Quesaell  which  were  thus  condemned.  Among 
the  one  hundred  and  one,  scarcely  any  can  be  pointed  out  which 
do  not  accord  with  the  plain  teachings  of  the  Bible,  as  well  aa 
form  part  of  the  purest  system  of  theology  which  could  be  con- 
structed. Among  them  we  find  such  as  the  following:  The 
grace  of  Christ  is  the  efficient  source  of  all  good  actions,  and  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  the  performance  of  every  good  deed.  We 
can  have  no  connexion  with  the  new  covenant,  unless  we  be- 
come partakers  of  its  new  grace,  which  produces  such  effects  ia 
us  as  God  requires.  In  as  far  as  God  determines  to  purify  the 
soul,  and  imparts  to  it  his  inward  grace,  no  human  will  can  pos- 
sibly resist  him.  There  are  no  temptations  which  do  not  yield 
to  the  influences  of  grace ;  because  nothing  can  resist  Omnipo- 
tence. No  grace  is  given  unless  through  faith.  Faith  is  the 
first  grace,  and  the  source  of  all  others.  The  sinner  is  not  free, 
unless  to  sin,  without  the  free  grace  of  God.  Without  grace  we 
can  lo^e  nothing,  except  to  our  ruin.  The  grace  of  God  alone 
prepares  men  to  render  the  sacrifice  of  faith ;  without  this  he  can 
ofier  nothing  save  impunity.  All  the  other  means  of  salvation 
are  contained 'in  faith,  as  in  its  germ,  but  this  faith  is  not  with- 
out love.  The  goodness  of  God  condenses  the  way  of  salvation, 
by  including  all  in  faith  and  prayers.  The  signs  of  the  Chris- 
tian church  are,  that  it  is  Catholic;  comprehending  all  the  angels 
in  heaven,  all  the  elect,  and  all  the  just  on  earth,  during  all 
ages.  (This  proposition  is  important,  because  it  excludes  one 
portion  of  the  Catholic  church,  as  usually  defined  by  Romish 
theologians,  namely,  Ecclesia  qua  purgaiur  in  locis  subter- 
raneis).  The  study  of  the  Scriptures  is  proper  for  all.  To  take 
away  the  New  Testament  from  Christians,  or  to  withhold  from 
them  the  means  of  understanding  it,  is  to  shut  up  the  mouth  of 
Christ.  To  oppose  the  study  of  the  Scriptures,  especially  of  the 
gospels,  is  to  withdraw  the  use  of  light  from  the  children  of 
light,  and  place  the  Scriptures  themselves  under  excommuni- 
cation.* 

Against  these  and  similar  propositions,  his  Holiness  issued  his 
apostolic  thunders,  which  are  Reserved  for  our  astonishment  and 
edification  in  his  famous  bull,  just  referred  to.  It  is  a  beautiful 
specimen  of  fraternal  love,  and  Christian  charity  for  erring 
brethren ;  and  that  we  may  learn  ho^  heartily  he  can  curse  and 
execrate,  who  professes  to  be  the  successor  of  those  who,  like 
their  master,  went  about  only  doing  good,  it  may  be  well  to  quote 
a  portion  of  it.     *'  Having  learned,  therefore,  partly  by  word  of 

*  These  condemned  propoiitiont  and  the  whole  bull  are  founded  in  the  appendix  to  the 
Deoret.  et  Canon,  C<m,  Trid.  p.  281,  in  the  edition  publiihed  at  Rome  and  Leipng»  184S. 
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mouth,  and  partly  being  informed  by  the  testimony  both  of  car- 
dinals and  other  theologians ;  and  especially  having  sought  for 
that  end,  by  secret  prayers,  the  Divine  direction,  both  in  public 
and  in  private,  we  do  hereby  curse  and  condemn  all  and  each 
of  the  propositions  herein  already  mentioned,  by  this  our  per- 
petual  and  irresistible  edict,  as  being  false,  deceitful,  of  evil  re^ 
port,  offensive  to  pious  ears,  disgraceful,  pernicious,  audacious, 
injurious  to  the  church  and  her  ordinances,  hurtful  not  only  to 
the  church,  but  also  to  secular  powers,  seditious,  impious,  blasphe- 
mous, suspected  of  heresy,  not  only  among  heretics  themselves, 
but  producing  other  heresies  and  schisms,  erroneous,  accursed 
over  and  over  again ;  and  among  all  these  damnable  heresies, 
especially  also,  those  which  are  contained  in  the  five  famous 
propositions  of  Jansenius,  and  that,  too^  in  the  very  sense  in 
which  they  were  before  condemned  by  us,  and  understood  by 
him.'' 

But  these  persecutions  again  reacted  favorably  toward  the 
Jansenists.  The  propositions  condemned  in  Quesnell's  book, 
were  mainly  Scripture  explanations,  or  passages,  directly  quoted 
from  the  Fathers  and  the  ancient  liturgies.  If  the  Pope  was 
aware  of  this  fact,  in  condemning  the  propositions,  he  condemn- 
ed the  acknowledged  authorities  of  the  Church.  If  he  did  not 
know  it,  it  exhibited  an  ignorance  in  itself  still  more  culpable. 
General  indignation  was  excited.  The  archbishop  of  Paris, 
Anthony  Noailles,  was  favorably  disposed  toward  the  Jansenists, 
and  had  all  along  regarded  them  with  partiality.  He  now  bold- 
ly appealed  from  this  absurd  decision,  and  demanded  the  convo- 
cation of  a  general  council.  The  cry  to  this  effect  became  wide- 
ly extended ;  while  all  who  participated  in  this  feeling  became 
known  in  contemporary  history,  by  the  term  Appellants. 

But  this  appeal,  as  might  have  been  expected,,  was  evaded, 
and  eventually  denied.  Accordingly,  many  Jansenists  emigrated 
to  the  Netherlands,  as  the  ministers  Dubois  and  Fleury  persisted  in 
the  execution  of  the  bull.  Now  comes  the  most  unfavorable  era 
in  the  history  of  Jansenism.  In  consequence  of  these  varied 
persecutions,  these  persons  began  to  regard  themselves  as  the  es- 
pecial favorites  of  heaven.  The  gift  of  miracles,  therefore,  be- 
came entrusted  to  them.  Around  the  tombs  of  their  departed 
and  venerated  saints,  the  fanatical  multitude  assembled,  where 
extraordinary  and  miraculous  cures  were  supposed  to  be  wrought 
upon  the  faithful.  The  most  remarkable  of  these  saints  was  the 
renowned  Abb6  de  Paris,  a  deacon  of  the  church  in  Paris :  a 
man  of  noble  birth,  but  of  gloomy  temperament,  and  amazingly 
superstitious.  He  had  brought  on  his  own  death  by  his  religious 
and  devotional  severities ;  and  wonderful  cures  were  suppoi^  to 
have  taken  i^ace  at  his  grave.  Indeed,  the  miracles  to  which 
the  Jansenists  laid  claim,  began  to  be  performed  in  the  conveac 
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«f  Port-Royal,  from  the.year  1666,  downward,  in  the  supposed 
cure  of  several  persons,  by  means  of  a  thorn  preserved  from  the 
crown  of  our  Saviour.  About  the  year  1726,  new  developments 
of  these  miraculous  influences  were  made,  when  a  woman  was 
cured  of  a  dangerous  malady,  by  supplicating  relief  from  a  con- 
secrated  host  in  the  hands  of  a  Jansenist  priest  But  these  and 
other  wonders  were  cast  into  the  shade,  by  the  superior  splendor 
of  the  achievements  which  were  performed  at  the  grave  of  the 
Abbe  de  Paris.  Without  enumerating  these,  we  may  add,  that 
Other  dead  ornaments  of  the  sect,  such  as  Quesnell,  Levier,  and 
Toumas,  were  supposed,  subsequently,  to  have  performed  mi- 
raculous cures,  for  the  benefit  of  the  faithful,  and  the  honor  of 
their  order ;  the  reality  of  which  was,  for  a  time,  preached  and 
believed  \)y  those  favorable  to  Jansenism. 

Other  members  of  this  community  now  jrielded  to  fanatical 
excitements,  spasmodic  throes,  and  ecstatic  emotions  of  various 
kinds,  as  being  promotive  of  true  piety ;  and  obtained  for  them- 
selves the  title  of  Convulsionists.  Others  contrived  to  bring  on 
these  favorite  emotions,  by  cruel  kicks,  blows,  and  cuts.  These, 
by  insuring  their  superior  feelings  in  this  way,  were  termed  Se- 
curists.  The  heavenly  impulse  was  vouchsafed  to  others,  by 
indecently  exposing  their  persons,  to  show  the  weaknesses  of 
human  nature.  These  were  very  appropriately  called  Natural* 
ists  and  Figurists.  And  lastly,  some  persons  called  Discernants 
and  Melangists,  appeared,  who  heartily  disputed  among  them- 
selves, whether  all  these  divine  ecstacies  were  brought  about 
through  the  agency  of  God  or  of  the  devil. 

These  unfortunate  excesses  of  course  brought  the  cause  of  Jan- 
senism into  great  contempt  The  French  court  soon  put  a  for- 
cible stop  to  them.  Yet  after  the  immediate  influence  of  these 
weaknesses  passed  away,  the  pure  morality  and  better  theology 
of  the  society  ffradually  secured  more  and  more  respect  from 
pious  and  well-disposed  persons,  who  regretted  the  still  greater 
evils  connected  with  the  dominant  church.  There  is  but  one 
association  of  Jansenists,  who,  according  to  the  decree  of  the 
Synod  of  Utrecht  in  1763,  do  not  separate  from  the  church  of 
Rome.  They  all  agree  to  acknowledge  the  Pope  as  their  spi- 
ritual bead.  They  reject  the  bull  Unigenitus,  and  appeal  to  a 
future  council,  for  the  adjustment  of  their  claims  and  rights. 
They  maintain  the  doctrines  of  Augustine,  and  exalt  inward- 
ness of  feeling  in  religious  exercises,  in  opposition  to  reliance  on 
outward  observances.  These  remarks  are  applicable  to  the  main 
body  of  Jansenists,  who  are  usually  designated  by  their  doctrinal 
peculiarities,  as  Augustinians.  Since  the  year  1723,  they  have 
had  an  archbishop  of  their  own  at  Utrecht,  besides  two  bishops  at 
HaArlem  and  De  venter.  They  porssess  a  welln^ucated  clergy, 
who  are  under  the  control  of  the  civil  power,  while,  at  the  same 
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time,  they  are  unsupported  by  wealth  or  influence.  This  has 
led  to  the  exercise  ol  greater  diligence  in  the  performance  of  thck 
pastoral  duties,  and  greater  consistency  in  their  private  life.  A 
portion  of  their  civil  and  ecclesiastical  security  they  owe  to  the 
influence  of  Protestants.  They  remain  under  the  formal  con- 
demnation of  the  Pope,  though  merely  as  a  dead  letter,  which 
is  not  rigidly  executed. 

From  the  extracts  which  have  been  given  of  the  doctrines 
held  by  Jansenists,  it  will  be  sufficiently  plain,,  that  they  com- 
prise the  most  pure  and  spiritual  portion  of  Gospel  truth.  We 
need  not  wonder,  then,  that  they  should  have  iHBen  so  fiercely 
opposed  OH  these  grounds,  by  the  Romish  hierarchy.  They  aUo 
loudly  and  justly  complained,  that  the  regular  established  clergy 
had  forsaken  and  neglected  the  duties  of  their  office.  Could  any 
charge  have  been  more  unanswerably  just  and  tnie  than  this  ? 
Does  not  such  a  bold  and  dangerous  avowal,  on  the  part  of  these 
persecuted  men,  prove  a  fearlessness  in  the  discharge  of  duty, 
and  a  boldness  in  the  exposure  of  error,  which  recommend  them 
to  our  highest  regard  1  They,  moreover,  denounced  those  ihnu- 
merable  herds  of  torpid,  and  useless  monks,  who  infested  Europe, 
as  apostates  from  their  own  primitive  rules,  as  well  as  an  injury 
to  society  and  religion.  And  we  may  well  ask,  whether  this  de- 
nunciation is  not  true? — whether  there  ha^  ever  existed,  on  this 
earth,  a  more  widely  extended,  as  well  aa  more  injurious  pest  to 
any  community,  than  those  numerous  orders  of  hypocritical  and 
impure  impostors,  who,  with  one  hand  upon  their  hearts,  and 
their  heads  bowed  in  reverential  humility,  have  always  succeed- 
ed in  introducing  their  other  hand  into  the  pockets  of  their  dupes, 
and  defrauding  them  of  their  wealth?  And  were  not  the  Jan- 
senists to  be  commended,  for  resisting  tlieir  influence,  and  expo- 
sing the  evils  produced  by  a  multitudinous  class  of  men,  who, 
wherever  they  have  existed,  have  rested  like  a  fatal  incubus 
upon  society,  have  exhausted  and  absorbed  its  very  life-blood, 
and  have  crushed,  to  a  great  degree,  its  temporal  as  well  as  spi- 
ritual existence  ? 

The  Jansenists  also  labored  to  have  the  people  instructed  pro- 
perly in  the  truths  of  Christianity.  They  contended  for  the  ^eat 
and  cardinal  doctnne,^at  the  Bible  should  be  disseminated  and 
read,  throughout  every  community,  in  the  vernacular  tongue. 
They  maintained  that  the  forms  and  exercises  of  public  worship, 
and  the  books  containing  the  ceremonies  of  religion,  should  all 
be  promulgated  and  made  known,  in  the  language  familiar  to 
every  worshipper.  That  the  Romish  hierarchy  should  condemn 
such  doctrines  and  movements  as  these,  was  natural  enough ; 
but  does  not  such  a  condemnation  redound  to  the  credit  of  those 
upon  whom  it  was  inflicted?  The  Jansenists  not  only  them- 
selves belieyed,  but  they  held  that  the  people  should  be  taught, 
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that  trae  religion  did  not  consist  merely  in  the  obserrance  of  rites 
and  ceremonies,  however  instructive  and  api^ropriate  in  them- 
selves, but  that  the  heart  should  be  affected ;  that  it  should  be 
Eervaded  with  divine  love  and  purity.  All  these  doctrines,  as 
eld  by  this  community,  are  accordant  with  scripture,  and  can- 
not but  exalt  the  merit  of  any  association  of  men,  who,  in  the 
midst  of  so  much  and  such  great  darkqess,  could  arrive  at  and 
maintain  them. 

Nor  can  it  be  urged  with  much  propriety,  that  the  superstitiom 
excesses  of  the  Jansenists  at  one  period  of  their  existence,  detract 
from  their  credit  as  regards  their  general  standing.  For  these 
were  more  the  results  of  the  age  and  generation  in  which  they 
occurr^;  and  of  influences  which  pervaded  the  community  uni- 
versally in  which  they  were  enacted.  There  was  nothing  in- 
herent m  the  ingredients  of  Jansenism,  calculated  to  prepuce 
them ;  on  the  contrary,  all  of  these  possessed  a  contrary  ten- 
dency. It  is  true,  that  at  one  period  this  society  approximated 
much  toward  the  Mystics,  and  were  themselves  branded  by 
their  adversaries  with  the  epithet  of  Rigorists.  It  is  true  that 
St,  Cyrau  wrote  a  polemical  work  against  Protestants ;  but  it 
riiould  be  observed,  that  this  was  in  self-defence,  to  repel  at  one 
and  the  same  time,  the  attacks  of  both  Romanists  aiul  Protes- 
tants. He  was  constrained  to  enter  the  field  even  against  the 
latter  in  self-defence;  and  besides,  his  work  has  more  the  general 
character  of  an  apologetical,  rather  than  a  polemical  produc- 
tion. Mysticism  is  the  natjiral  and  opposite  extreme  of  forma- 
lism in  religion ;  and  its  existence  in  this  case  is  to  be  attributed 
to  the  evils,  whether  in  Romanism  or  Protestantism,  from  oppo- 
sition to  which  Jansenism  arose. 

Having  thus  traced  the  outward  history  of  this  chapter  in  the 
progress  and  fortunes  of  the  church,  we  proceed  to  gJance  at 
those  important  truths  in  reference  to  Romanism,  and  its  re- 
lation to  Christianity,  which  may  legitimately  be  deduced  from  it. 
L  The  first  of  these  is  the  absurdity  and  falsehood  of  the  po- 
sition which  Romanists  sometimes  maintain,  that  if  appropriate 
efforts  for  reform  were  made  within  their  church,  without  in- 
volving the  heinous  crime  of  schism^  such  movements  would 
be  regarded  with  favor,  and  would  be  respected  as  legitimate 
and  commendable.  They  complain  that  whenever  evils,  the 
existence  of  which  tliey  do  not  <kny,  are  to  be  removed,  and 
engage  the  reforming  zeal  of  the  metx&ers  of  that  church,  they 
go  to  extremes,  sever  the  sacred  ties  which  bound  them  to  their 
ecclesiastical  parent,  and  as  outlaws  and  aliens,  coniplete  their 
endeavors,  and  consummate  their  revolutions.  It  is  affirmed  that 
such  rash  measures  justly  exclude  those  who  are  guilty  of  them, 
from  all  sympathy  and  co-operation  from  the  mother  church. 
But  here  we  have  presented  to  our  view  the  most  remarkable 
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instance  of  the  opposite  character,  which  is  exhibited  by  the 
whole  history  of  Romanism ;  and  we  haye  also  the  kind  of  re- 
gard and  assistance,  which  it  received  from  that  quarter.  It  is 
true,  that  less  important  and  extensive  endeavors  had  been 
made,  at  different  periods  previously,  to  purify  the  corrupt  doc« 
trines,  and  remove  the  moral  evils  which  had  i&fested  the  old 
church.  Some  feeble  efforts  for  reform  had  even  been  made  at 
the  council  of  Constance.  The  illustrious  John  Gerson,  as  well 
as  Nicholas  of  Clamenge,  had  fearlessly  called  for  decisive 
action  on  the  subject ;  but  they  had  called  in  vain.  The  fanati- 
cal, though  well-meant  zeal  of  Jerome  Savonorola  had  b^n  ex- 
pended in  laboring  for  this  end  in  Italy ;  but  he  had  paid  his 
life  as  a  forfeit  for  his  boldness.  At  different  intervals  before  the 
dawn  of  the  Reformation,  and  as  worthy  precursors  of  that  il- 
lustrious event,  the  names  and  labors  of  John  von  Goch,  Gregory 
of  Heimberg,  John  de  Wesalia  and  John  Wessel,  attest  that  tti^ 
necessity  for  reform  was  deeply  felt  by  members  of  the  Ronrish 
church,  and  a  few  endeavors  put  forth  to  realize  it.  Even  at  the 
council  of  Trent,  there  was  at  the  beginning,  a  strong  party 
favorable  to  improvement  But  thou^  that  assemblage  pre- 
tended constantly  to  pass  "  decreta  de  reformatione^^^  they  were 
only  and  always  decreta  de  confirmatione  ;  powerfully  calculated 
to  establish  and  consolidate  the  errors  which  had  already 
secured  extensive  prevalence ;  so  that  in  the  end  not  any  im- 
provement of  any  consequence  was  attained. 

But  here,  in  the  praiseworthy  endeavors  of  the  Jansenists,  we 
behold  the  few  particles  of  truth  which  are  contained  in  the  de- 
generate mass  of  Romanism,  by  some  strange  and  unexpected 
unpulse,  called  forth  into  action,  and  exhibiting  a  disposition  to 
leaven  the  whole  lump.  The,  Jansenists,  if  not  Romanists,  were 
Catholics.  They  acknowledged  that  the  Catholic  church  was 
the  true  church.  Jansenius  wrote  powerfully  and  conscienti- 
ously against  the  Protestants.  Here  there  was  a  rare  instance  of 
men,  who  were  reared  and  educated  under  Catholic  influences 
and  associations;  who  trembled  at  the  thought  of  deserting  their 
church ;  who  only  labored  to  improve  its  character,  to  exalt  ita 
reputation,  and  remove  its  corruptions;  who  consecrated  to 
her  true  interests  their  noblest  energies ;  who  toiled  and  prayed 
that  her  merits  might  be  appreciated,  and  all  her  genuine  foes, 
whether  within  her  sacred  pale,  or  beyond  it,  miffht  be  silenced 
and  discomfited;  who  had  every  right  to  be  regarded  with  confi- 
dence and  gratitude  by  that  church,  as  bone  of  its  boneandflesh 
of  its  flesh ;  and  whose  efforts  were,  under  the  circumstance, 
the  most  honorable  which  adorn  the  whole  history  of  Roman- 
ism; and  yet  these  are  the  very  men,  and  these  are  the  very  ef- 
forts, which  have  been  met  with  a  virulence,  persecution  and 
tyranny,  second  only  to  that  which  Romanism  nas  apportioned 
to  pure  Protestantism  itsel£    As  long  as  the  record  of  Jansenism 
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endures  on  tbe  page  of  eecIesiBstical  MMarf^  so  long  ml 
most  uoanswerable  pioof  sorviFe,  that  efibns  for  impn^cu 
when  made  by  members  of  tbe  Romieh  chmch,  will  nev? 
oeive  any  mope  sympathy  and  support  fiom  tbo  hieranfay.  \ 
tbe  unauthoriaed  inierference  of  beifetioe.  If  the  force  of  Kim 
stances  is  such,  as  to  make  any  such  agitatiooA  dangnw 
too  potent  and  formidable  to  be  despised,  they  will  be  taiap 
with  for  a  while;  they  will  be  partially  entertained;  tfaer 
be  met  by  compromises,  and  eventually  by  tlirect  eTaaioBs.  \ 
tbia  process  will  be  continued,  imtil  the  renorating  zeal  wl 
has  called  them  forth,  -has  exhausted  itself  and  baa  disappes] 
and  all  things  and  all  corruptions  will  remain  as  tbey  wereai: 
tim&  This  has  ever  been  the  policy  which  has  been  empk] 
during  past  ages,  in  such  emeigencies ;  and  it  doubtless  viiir 
continue  to  be  the  favorite  device  in  the  ages  lo  come.  Tbe  n 
son  of  it  is  plain.  The  Romish  svstem,  as  it  now  exists,  is  \ 
adapted  in  every  particular  and  feature  of  it,  for  acconqili^ 
the  purposes  for  which  it  is  continued  in  being.  Theae  po^ 
are  widely  different  from  those  for  which  Cbrist  establiabed  \ 
church.  Theae  purposes  are  the  aggrandizement  of  tbe  dor 
tfcHB  promotion  of  their  glory,  their  influence,  their  ease,  and  ^ 
advancement  of  all  their  interests.  Hence  the  papal  esub^ 
iftient  is  the  most  powerful  instrument  which  could  have  bees  3 
vised,  for  the  eleviuion  of  any  one  order  or  confederacy  of  m 
There  is  not  on  this  earth  to  be  found  an  institution  so  A^ik^ 
con^ved  and  so  eneigetically  administered,  as  well  as  so  widr 
diffused,  as  is  the  Romish  hierarchy.  The  experience,  tbe  m 
fortunes  and  the  triumphs  of  centuries  have  all  been  tieHBi 
up,  and  made  to  contribute  to  the  perfection  of  a  £Bibric,  a  hn 
to  which,  for  solid  and  pennanent  organization,  cannot  be  faia 
in  any  of  the  social,  religious,  or  political  institutions  of  t 
world.  Not  one  change  in  this  system  could  now  be  wk 
without  impairing  its  excellence,  and  disarranging  its  opentti 
tn  its  intended  splieie.  No  alteration  could  add  an  impnn 
ment  which  the  penetration  of  the  selfishness  of  departed  goe 
rations  had  not  detected.  Nochange  could  be  made  which  wobk 
not  produce  disaster,  and  which  their  shrewdness  and  camia 
had  not  long  evaded.  Why  then  should  tbe  defenders  of  snd 
an  institution,  so  precious  to  them,  and  so  perfect,  aid  aoy  co- 
>deavor  firom  any  quarter,  which  was  intended  to  effect  a  change? 
Why  should  they  mar  thenr  own  beauteous  handiwork;  dnt 
•the  x}up  of  bliss  from  their  own  lips,  or  else  at  least  embiuer  its 
.ingredients ;  and  by  one  rash  act  in  the  furtherance  of  trolk 
^yvertum  the  immense  edifice  of  error,  in  which  were  coUecad 
-idl  their  own  ^ry,  and  profit  and  joy  ?  The  subtle.genia5  fi 
^Romanism  will  have  deserted  its  own  votaries,  when  tfaef  is 
<^overed  to  be  acting  in  this  manner. 
IL  Jansenlmi  ebows^  that  it  is  a  cardinal  principle  of  Bomao- 
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ism,  never  to  change  its  doctrines,  under  any  circumstances ; 
that  eternal  stability  and  identity  are  one  of  its  very  foundations. 
This  feature  wottld  indeed  be  commendable,  if  the  church  of  Rome 
was  the  indisputable  depository  of  all  truth,  infested  by  no  error. 
But,  even  then,  the  great  principle  of  Christian  development 
would  require,  that  revolving  ages,  and  new  providences,  would 
display  new  relations  of  truth ,  so  that,  at  one  period,  some  of 
these  would  be  more  prominent,  or  more  obscured,  tlian  at  an- 
other. Yet  when  it  is  remembered,  that  to  say  the  least  of  it, 
much  error  has  become  mixed  with  the  truth  which  is  found  in 
that  system,  it  is  melancholy  to  see  those  errors  enshrined  in 
perpetual  security  and  honor,  instead  of  being  heartily  discarded, 
and  gradually  expelled. 

Various  persons,  in  the  church  of  Rome,  have  been  known,  at 
different  periods,  to  express  dissatisfaction  with  some  one  or  other 
of  its  peculiar  doctrines  and  observances.  They  believe  that 
many  (5f  these  have  grown  into  existence  and  prevalence,  by  the 
natural  operation  of  causes,  which  will  be  generated  during  the 
progress  of  ages.  They  think,  that  if  they  were  thus  produced 
by  these  incidental  causes,  they  should  at  least  be  forsaken, 
when  their  proper  destiny  has  been  fulfilled,  and  other  principles 
have  come  into  operation. «  Thus,  priestly  absolution  might  have 
been  tolerated,  and  even  have  been  useful,  in  their  opinion,  during 
the  middle  ages ;  but  now,  in  this  era  of  light  and  progress,  it  is 
out  of  place,  and  should  be  dispensed  with.  Now  Jansenism 
presented  a  most  favorable  opportunity  for  throwing  off  some  of 
those  ecclesiastical  excrescences  which  had  gradually  grown 
upon  the  church ;  for  giving  deliverance  from  some  evils  in 
theory  and  practice,  which  had  long  been  complained  of  by  Ca- 
tholics themselves.  At  any  rate,  a  door  might  now  have  been 
left  open  by  the  authorities  of  the  church,  for  those  to  embrace 
the  purer  form  of  religion  which  now  presented  itself,  if  they 
pleased. 

But  no  such  liberty  was  granted ;  for  be  it  known,  that  the 
church  never  changes.  Though  her  system  had  been  the  great 
drag-net  of  Christendom,  and  during  seventeen  centuries  had 
collected  together  all  the  ecclesiastical  impurities  and  monsters 
which  had  ever  been  produced  by  wicked  men  and  devils ;  they 
are  now  safely  lodged  within  the  church,  and  must  never  be  dis- 
turbed. She  abhors  the  very  idea  of  progressive  improvement, 
and  developing  truth.  She  will  remain  as  she  is  until  her  latest 
day.  She  will  advance  to  a  decrepid  old  age,  and  her  tottering 
form  will  tower  heavenward,  covered  over  with  the  polluting  evi- 
dences of  her  long  and  corrupt  career ;  and,  as  she  pursues  from 
age  to  age  her  perverse  course,  these  deformities  and  blotches  will 
but  fester  aqd  corrode,  till,  at  length,  heaveo's  vindictive  thunder 
will  strike  the  monster  to  the  earth.    It  is  vain  to  hope  that  i^ 
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will  renounce  a  solitary  error.  She  will  retain  them  all,  will  ca- 
ress them  fondly,  will  close  her  ear  to  every  invitation  to  im- 
provement, and  rejoice  in  her  chosen  character  and  prospects. 

That  indeed  some  of  the  members  of  this  church  may  feel  the 
force  of  truth,  and  leave  her  communion,  in  time  to  come,  a£ 
they  have  done  in  limes  past,  is  doubtless'  true.  If  they  would 
follow  their  convictioijjs,  they  must  do  so.  They  will  leave  be- 
hind them,  with  joy  and  gratitude,  the  bondage'  of  Egypt,  with 
its  darkness,  its  misery,  and  its  plagues ;  and  will  advance  with 
willing  feet,  to  the  verdant  land  of  hope  and  promise,  and  there 
take  up  their  secure  abode.  But  that  the  Komish  church,  as 
such,  ever  has,,  from  the  day  when  she  usurped,  in  the  early- 
church,  the  place  of  pure  Christianity,  and  ever  will,  in  all  com- 
ing time,  remain  unchanging  and  nnchanged,  is  a  mournful 
truth,  so  plain  that  we  dare  not  doubt  it.  For  it  is  a  truth  not 
only  taught  by  her  whole  history,  and  opce  more  strikingly  con- 
firmed by  the  annate  of  Jansenism,  but  it  is  also  plainly  declared 
bv  her  acknowledged  and  revered  standards  of  doctrine  and  dis- 
cipline. It  is  contended  that  the  church  cannot  err.  It  is  af- 
firmed that  her  decisions  on  all  subjects,  in  reference  to  which 
she  will  presume  to  decide,  are  guided  by  the  direct  assistance  of 
the  Holy  Spirit*  If  such,  then,  be  the  |upreme  wisdom  and  surety 
which  characterize  her  declarations,  while  all  other  human 
beings  acknowledge  and  feel  their  liability  to  error;  the  past  de- 
cisions of  the  church  must,  of  course,  be  faultless,  and  why 
should  they  be  deserted?  Why  should  any  dare  to  contradictor 
modify  them  ?  To  propose  an  alteration,  would  be  conceding 
that  she  had  erred ;  would  be  granting  one  of  the  strongest  fort- 
tresses  of  the  system^  and  would  be  directly  in  opposition  to  all 
the  policy  and  the  endeavors,  which  have  ever  guided  the  con- 
duct of  her  supporters.  And  when*  the  impartial  observer  sur- 
veys the  whole  body  of  Romish  belief,  and  discovers  there  so 
much  that  is  unscriptural,  unauthorized,  of  human  origin,  and 
hence  of  evir  tendency,  and  remembers  that  these  errors  are  to  bo 
coeval  with  the  duration  of  the  church  itself,  that  is,  as  long  as 
the  present  economy  of  things  endures ;  he  turns  away  in  despair 
from  contemplating  so  lamentable  and  unparallelled  a  specimen 
of  consolidated,  petrified,  and  inanimate  error.  He  beholds  one 
favorable  opportunity  for  making  improvements  after  another, 
pass  away  unnoticed  and  unimproved.  How  easily,  for  in- 
stance^ might  the  three  greatest  enormities  of  Romanism,  the 
communion  in  one  kind,  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  and  the  mass 

*  This  is  aflSrmed,  in  so  many  words,  by  many  of  the  Romish  standards.  See 
Catechism  of  Council  of  Trent,  p.  85.,  Ques.  16.  Sed  quam  admodum  faec  una 
ecclesia  errare  non  potest  in  fideiv  ac  morum  disciplina  tradenda,  quum  a  spiritu 
sancto  gubernatur:  ita  ceteras  omnes,  qus  sibi  ecclesiae  nomen  arrogant,  ut  qn^ 
diaboli  spiritu  dacantor.  in  doctrine,  et  morum  perniciosissimus  erroribus  vefsari 
oecesse  est. 
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in  an  unknown  tongue,  have  been  remoVw  Jujpingv  the  contro- 
versies of  the  Calixtines  in  Bohemia,  in  the  Kw^mation,  at  the 
Council  of  "ficnt,  wher^-Jansenism  arose,  and  at  vij^^j  p^yi^jg 
of  the  past  ?  But,  at  every  such  juncture,  the  same-vi^^^g^^^ 
policy  has  been  T>ursued,  of  avoiding  all  change,  however  "T^n^ 
per,  Scriptural,  and  earnestlv  demanded ;  and  adhering  to  all  her 
old  errors,  however  mtieh  detested,  denounced,  and  condemned. 
And,  judging  R^tonanism  by  its  own  standard,  that  it  never 
changes,  mankind  may.  look  forward  to  the  future,  without  the 
least  prospect  of  improvement;  they  may  contetnplate  the 
Romish  system,  five  centuries  hence,  as  presenting  precisely  the 
same  dull  features  of  pomp,  and  barrenness,  and  deceit,  which 
now  designate  and  have  ever  marked  it,  from  the  sixth  century 
downward. 

IIL  But,  though  such  be  the  element  of  unchangeableness, 
which  belongs  to  this  system,  thd  history  of  Jansenism  teaches 
that  its  corruptions  will  continually  produce  revolutionary  move- 
ments, which  will,  from  time  tp  time,  break  forth  ^nd  disturb 
its  repose.  Ever  since  the  consolidation  of  the  corruptions  of 
Romanism  into  a  mass,  these  events  have  occurred,  ^ven  in 
Spain,  where  the  power  of  chufch  and  State  had  long  beea 
united,  to  crush  every  upward  tendency,  the  well-known  ii^ 
stance  of  Cardinal  Carranza,  archbishop  of  Toledo,  occurred ; 
who  was  the  most  eminent  representative  of  the  friends  of  the  Re- 
formation in  Spain,  so  ably  depicted  by  Dr.  McCrie,  in  his  work 
on  that  subject.  In  later  days  we  behold  the  Hermesian  party 
in  Germany,  which,  under  the  guidance  of  Hermes,  a  Catholic 
professor  ot  theology  at  Bonn,  contended  resolutely  for  the  funda-* 
mental  principle  of  private  judgment  in  religious  inquiries.  Pre- 
vious to  that  movement,  was  the  effort  made  in  Austria,  headed 
by  the  Emperor  Joseph  II,  who  labored  to  abate  some  of  the 
most  intolerable  social  evils  which  formed  part  of  the  Romish 
system,  and  who  well-nigh  succeeded  in  overturning  the  power 
of  this  spiritual  tyrant  in  his  own  dominions.  And,  previous 
even  to  this,  a  similar  attempt  was  made  by  the  bishop  of 
Trieves,  in  1763,  under  the  well-known  name  of  Trebonius,  to 
diminish  the  papal  authority,  and  gain  over  some  ameliora^ 
tions  in  the  spiritual  condition  and, prospects  of  the  members  of 
the  Romish  communion.  In  1786,  the  three  ecclesiastical  elect- 
ors of  Mayence,  TVieves,  and  Cologne,  together  with  the  arch- 
bishop of  Saltzburg,  met,  and  adopt^  twenty -six  articles,  all  of 
which  were  designed  to  work  various  improvements  in  the  state 
of  the  heirarchy,  and  directly  resisted  the  assumptions  of  the  holy 
see.  Indeed,  the  whole  history  of  Romanism,  from  the  Re- 
formation till  this  day,  is  filled  with  frequently  recurring  and  vi- 
gorous attempts,  made  in  various  parts,  and  from  different  points, 
within  its  domains,  to  throw  off  at  least  some  portion  of  that 
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ponderous  load  of>^^^™  tyranny,  superstitions,  frivoltty,  and 
moral  abuse,  »:^  ^^^  ^9  heavily  upon  its  subj6«ts.  And  last 
of  all  ani^T™^^^  7  most  important  in  its  conseqtMinreff,  comes 
^l^g  oU^mn  Catholic  Church,  which  is  an  energeti#  attempt  to 
^.^ttftSompIish  the  often  tried,  but  rarely  attained  exploit,  of  ob- 
taining deliverance  from  the  bondage  of  Rome.  And,  whether 
this  new  endeavor  is  more  favorable  in  its  doctrinal  character,  to 
Orthodoxy  or  Rationalism,  the  argument  which  it  furnishes  to 
show  the  constant  tendency  of  the  slumbering  elements  in  that 
church  to  break  forth  into  revolutionary  action,  is  the  same  hk 
either  case. 

That  Che  organization  of  the  hierarchy,  and  the  once  terrific 
power  of  the  inquisition,  are  most  wisely  adapted  to  suppress 
all  such  movements,  cannot  be  denied.    Whatever  human  skill 
could  do,  and  human  resources  accomplish,  has  been  done,  to 
resist  their  struggles  into  being,  or  stifle  and  crush  tliem  when 
in  existence.    There  was  a  time  when  the  sovereign  pontiff 
could  fulminate  his  wrath  aiid  proclaim  his  excommunicationa 
from  his  throne  in  the  Vatican,  and  the  haughtiest  kings,  and 
the  most  powerful  cities,  such  as  Florence,  Venice,  and  Genoa, 
were  wont  to  obey.    There  was  a  time,  when  al  his  promulga- 
ted decree,  thousands  of  efficient  men,  an  innumerable  priest- 
hood, sprang  forward  to  execute  his  will,  from  every  land  in 
Christendom ;  supported  by  all  their  mysterious  powers  and  un- 
scrupulous endeavors.    Even  then,  truth,  undismayed,  would 
at  times  be  heard.    Even  then,  all  these  temporal  and  spiritual 
terrors  combined,  were  unable  to  silence  her  intrepid  voica   But 
these  days  of  papal  power,  as  well  as  papal  crime,  have  passod 
away;  and  if,  during  their  existence,  '* truth  crush^  to  earth 
will  rise  again,"  much  more,  in  otheor  days  of  greater  weaknesa 
on  the  part  of  the  tyrant,  greater  boldness  on  the  part  of  his 
subjects,  and  greater  justice  on  the  part  of  Christendom  at  large^ 
may  we  expect  to  see  more  ample  demonstrations  of  revolution- 
ary vigor.    As  the  ages  advance,  this  supposition  is  confirmed 
by  their  developing  events.     Every  new  efibrt  is  more  extensive 
and  radical  than  those  which  preceded  it ;  strikes  deeper  at  th^ 
root  of  the  antiquated  evil;  aims 'higher  in  its.  opposing  2eal 
against  its  pestilential  and  poisonous  fruits,  and  seems  more  re- 
solved, in  every  sense,  to  achieve  the  victory. 

To  do  full  justice  to  the  system  in  question,  it  must  be  grant- 
ed that  this  feature  is  the  most  favorable  one  which  Romanisih 
presents.  For  it  proves,  what  many  are  disposed  to  deny,  thai 
there  are  still  some  good  ingredients  lurking  in  it,  although  in- 
deed to  little  desirable  purpose.  If  all  was  corruption  there,  not 
the  least  moral  vitality  would  of  course  be  perceptible.  Who 
would  expect  to  behold  a  sect  Starting  up  within  the  pale  of  Mo- 
hammedanism, contending  for  any  one  or  more  of  the  fundameA- 
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tal  principles  of  the  Gospel  1  Who  worrtd  suppose  that  a  cluster 
of  Brahmins,  who  had  spent  a  large  portion  of  their  lives  in 
idolatrous  rites  in  Benares,  would  suddenly  contend  for  the  divi- 
nity of  Christ,  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,  or  justification 
by  faith  1  It  would  be  absurd  to  expect  such  fruit  lo  be  pro- 
duced by  such  sources.  Truth  cannot  be  generated  by  pure 
error,  nor  light  shine  forth  from  the  womb  of  darkness.  Bat  in 
the  bosom  of  the  Romish  Church  we  do  behold,  from  time  \i> 
time,  the  marks  of  spiritual  life;  ^e  heart  pulsates  faintly 
there,  in  the  huge  corpse  of  a  dead  Christianity ;  and  though  its 
throes  soon  subside  again,  without  having  diffused  life  to  any 
of  the  defunct  members,  yet  the  latent  principle  of  vitality  re- 
mains, unaffected  and  unextinguished  by  the  fearful  nearness  of 
so  much  death  on  every  hand  around  it.  It  was  in  this  mourn- 
ful, sepukhral  abode,  that  much  of  God's  truth  was  preserved^ 
during  the  long  moral  night  of  the  Middle  Ages;  during  which, 
though  the  arts  of  painting  and  architecture  may  have  achieved 
their  noblest  productions,  religion  degenerated  into  stupid  forms, 
and  wicked  delusions,  which  greatly  overbalanced  their  better 
ingredients."*  And  as  long,  in  time  to  come,  as  such  aUempts 
for  improvement  are  made,  they  will  serve  to  show  that  thia 
pdrtioa  of  smothered  truth  remains,  and  like  truth  under  all  cir- 
cumstances, however  adverse^  would,  fam  be  c^peiative  in  pro- 
moting human  welfare. 

'lY.  The  history  of  Jansenism  teaches,  that  all  efforts  tot 
reform  in  the  Romish  church,  which  do  not  end  in  9i  radical  aand 
entire  separation  from  her  communion,  result  in  futility.  This 
important  truth,  indeed,  involves  the  instifi^ation  of  the  legiti- 
macy of  the  Reformation  itself,^  as  weu  as  of  every  other  seces* 
sion  from  a  pi»B-existing  church,  which  has  ever  occurred.  The 
Bomanist  denies  that  Protestantism  can  claim  any  right  to  being 
the  ohurch  of  God,  mainly  because  it  was  cf^lled  into  being  by 
such  a  secession.  All  Protestants,  on  the  other  band,  justly  con- 
tend, that  they  are  members  of  the  true  church,  mainly  because 
they  did  thus  secede,  and  separate  themselves  from  their  corrupt 
ecclesiastical  mother.  Here  then  is  great  weight  of  authority  on 
both  sides  of  the  question :  the  great  papal  hierarchy  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  whole  Protestant  world  on  the  other.  But  we 
imagine  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  settle  whose  claims  and  preten- 
sions are  most  firmly  grounded  in  truth,  in  this  case.    We  have 

*  It  has  become  fasfaionable  of  late  with  tome  to  extol  the  Mid^e  Ages*  as  for- 
merly they  were  decried.  But  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  form  a  proper  estimate  of 
the  subject,  if  we  compare  about  a  score  of  tfae  stupendous  Gothic  cftthedrals^ 
which  required  some  three  or  four  wasted  centuries  to  build,  with  tfae  supersti- 
tions which  were  practiced  in  them ;  and  some  splendid  paintings  of  the  Virgin 
and  the  saints,  with  the  idolatrous  worship  which  was  rendered  to  them,  and 
which  such  sublime  works  promoted.  Baronius  himself  calls  this  period  the  iron 
and  leaden  ages  of  the  church. 
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but  to  ask  ourselves,  what  constitutes  genuine  Christianity? 
The  answer  will  be,  belief  in  the  pure  doctrines  of  the  Bible, 
the  practice  of  its  pure  pmcepts,  the  evident  presence  and  influ- 
ence of  the  Holf  Spirit  If  it  is  demanded^  whether  all  these 
can  be  s«eisred  only  through  a  successional  descent  from  the 
church  established  in  early  ages  by  the  apostles,  the  answer 
must,  we  suppose,  be  negative;  for  a  man  may  believe  certain 
truths,  he  may  practice  certain  duties,  and  he  may  have  the 

Eresence  of  the  Spirit  within  him,  though  all  his  ancestry  may 
ave  been  idolaters,  and  though  all  preceding  and  contemporary 
Christians  may  be  infidels  and  hjrpocrites.  if  God's  grace,  and 
if  man's  ability  to  apprehend  truth,  and  all  his  mental  and  moral 
faculties  were  dependent  on  the  actions,  the  virtues,  or  the 
crimes  of  other  men,  then  such  a  succession,  relation  and 
dependence,  might  be  necessary.  But  does  the  church  of  Rome 
possess  these  three  characteristics  of  genuine  Christianity? 
Few  will  affirm,  that  she  possesses  all  these ;  we  believe  that 
she  possesses  none.  That  her  doctrines  are  unscriptural,  that 
her  ethics  are  corrupt,  and  that  the  spirit  of  Satan,  much  more 
than  the  spirit  of  Qod,  pervades  her  and  characterizes  her,  is  a 
position  which  can  be  easily  defended. 

Shall  all  men,  then,  however  much  they  may  desire  the  truth, 
remain  in  this  deteriorated  church,  simply  for  the  sake  of  pre- 
serving ecclesiastical  unity ;  or  shall  they  make  the  salvation  of 
their  souls  a  greater  object,  seek  truth  where  she  may  be  found, 
and  take  hold  on  life  where  it  is  deposited, — and  not  look  for  it 
in  the  domains  of  the  dead  ?  This  course  Protestantism  has 
taken ;  this  is  the  course  pursued  by  all  the  evangelical  sects 
which  now  make  up  Christendom ;  and  it  is  the  only  course,  so 
far  as  we  can  see,  which  can  be  adopted  in  a  corrupt  world,  and 
among  a  perverse  generation.  God  has  added  his  higher  seal 
and  sanction  to  such  movements,  by  the  indisputable  presence 
of  his  Spirit,  with  those  who  have  pursued  it 

It  follows,  then,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  that  where  efforts 
for  improvement  are  made  in  the  Romish  church,  and  are  not 
carried  out  to  complete  separation  from  her,  they  must  terminate 
in  an  abortion.  The  surrounding  corruption  is  too  intense,  as 
well  as  boundless  ;  and  will  not  only  remain  beyond  the  reach 
of  cure,  but  will  exert  a  reciprocal  influence  on  the  good  ele- 
ments which  exist  These  elements  may  not  be  extinguished. 
Their  reanimated  vigor  may  survive  for  a  while ;  but  they  will 
not  be  able  to  vanquish  the  mighty  odds  of  error  against  them. 
Jansenism  furnishes  a  proof  of  this.  Her  friends  never  designed 
to  separate  entirely  from  the  Catholic  church.  They  hoped  to 
do  good  in  her  communion.  They  regarded  schismatical  action 
as  criminal.  Their  best  endeavors  were  then  put  forth  to  accom- 
plish »ome  of  the  best  of  purposes.    But  what  was  the  result  ? 
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What  has  Jansenism  done  for  the  Protestant  world ;  or  for  the 
cause  of  truth  in  the  Romish  church?  Nothing  for  either. 
Protestants,  as  such,  have  gained  but  little  from  their  labors. 
Romanism,  as  such,  has  not  been  ifurifibd  and  elevated  b^  their 
persecuted  toils.  They  leave  the  world,  all  ejcceptinff  their  own 
small  community,  precisely  as  they  found  it.  And  there  are 
other  illustrations  which  go  to  prove  this  position;  for  there 
have  been  some  individuals  of  great  power  and  high  standing, 
who  favored  the  cause  of  Jansenism,  but  who,  because  they 
never  contemplated  a  separation  from  the  Romish  church, 
accomplished  nothing  in  behalf  of  truth.  Pope  Clement  XIV., 
who  was  a  zealous  adherent  of  the  Augustinian  and  Thomist 
theology,  was  among  this  number.  Leopold  of  Austria,  in  some 
of  his  reforms,  exhibited  a  marked  partiality  for  the  principles 
of  this  association.  The  Synod  of  Pistojah,  within  no  great 
distance  from  the  seat  of  the  papal  power  itself,  proclaimed  doc- 
trinal decrees  perfectly  in  unison  with  the  Jansenist  system. 
But  these,  and  other  exhibitions  of  a  tendency  for  improvement, 
have  passed  away,  and  left  no  laudable  trace  behind  them.  If 
the  reformers  of  the  sixteenth  century  had  endeavored  to  pre- 
serve the  bond  of  ecclesiastical  unity,  and  to  accomplish  some 
good  without  separation  from  the  church,  their  attempts  would 
have  failed.  The  mighty  arms  of  their  corrupt  mother  would 
have  embraced  them,  crushed  their  energies,  stifled  their  exer- 
tions, and  either  charmed  or  broken  them  into  repose.  By  a 
complete  separation,  however,  they  stepped  forth  untrammelled 
and  free,  walked  abroad  throughout  the  universe  of  truth,  with 
none  to  restrain  them,  and  gathered  for  themselves  those  rich 
fruits  which  have  nourished  their  own  spirits  and  those  of  their 
descendants ;  and  which  did  not  destroy,  as  the  poisonous  apples 
of  Sodom  which  they  had  forsaken. 

V.  We  behold  in  the  history  of  Jansenism,  another  evidence, 
that  every  efibrt  for  reform  in  the  church  of  Rome,  if  unsuccess- 
ful and  abortive,  but  makes  the  hierarchy,  in  the  end,  more  un- 
governable, and  their  community  more  corrupt.  That  this  is  the 
course  of  things  under  such  circumstances,  is  taught  us  by  the 
whole  history  of  human  afiairs.  Compelled  for  a  time  to  dis- 
guise and  to  temporizQ;  restrained  within  certain  bounds  bv  the 
force  of  outward  influences,  whenever  these  are  removea,  the 
freed  principles  will  rebound  with  an  elasticity  proportionate  to 
the  previous  compression.  Every  element  of  human  character 
is  marked  by  this  characteristic ;  and  where  the  element  thus 
exercised  is  a  good  one,,  the  process  is  beneficial,  because  the 
agency  of  truth  is  thereby  invigorated.  But  where  the  prevalent 
principle  is  evil,  as  in  the  church  of  Rome,  such  a  reaction 
necessarily  promotes  a  greater  evil. 

The  general  corruption  which  prevailed  previous  to  the  as- 
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sumption  of  Cromwell,  in  Eng^land,  and  the  laxity  of  morals 
practiced  by  that  community,  were  very  great.  They  justly  de- 
manded the  reforming  zeal  of  some  powerful  and  patriotic  agent. 
The  Protector  ascended  the  throne,  and  for  a  time,  immorality 
and  superstition  hid  their  heads :  and  this  state  of  things  continued 
as  long  as  "  the  saints"  retained  possession  of  power.  But  when 
the  Restoration  was  achieved ;  when  the  rigid  austerity  of  Puri- 
tanism had  passed  away;  when  its  austere  restrictions,  and  irk- 
some restraints  had  been  removed,  the  reaction  was  tremendous. 
The  deserted  theatres  were  re-opened ;  the  neglected  drama  was 
revived ;  the  court  was  filled  with  the  profligate,  the  venal,  and 
the  debased ;  and  the  whole  tone  of  society  was  much  worse 
than  before  the  previous  constraints  had  been  imposed.  The 
corruption  was  to  be  estimated  precisely  according  to  the  intensi- 
ty of  the  opposite  extreme  which  previously  existed.  In  political 
institutions  the  same  truth  is  illostrated.  The  tyranny  which 
had  been  exercised  over  Poland,  previous  to  her  different  revolu- 
tionary struggles,  was  severe  enough.  It  had  been  difficult  to 
justify  even  the  extreme  which  then  existed.  But  it  is  a  fact, 
familiar  to  all,  that  every  such  revolutionary  stniggle,  when 
crushed,  only  served  to  rivet  the  chains  of  the  victim  more  firm- 
ly, and  to  make  their  tyrants  more  inexorable.  The  vigor  and 
the  fury  of  the  chastising  rod  were  in  proportion  terrible  as  the 
danger  which  had  been  evaded,  had  been  imminent,  and  the  la- 
bors put  forth  for  deliverance,  had  been  energetic.  Once  more 
seated  on  an  undisputed  throne,  the  exulting  despot  makes  the 
assurance  of  future  safety  doubly  sure,  by  punishing  with  great- 
er rigor  those  who  had  dared  to  assail  his  supremacy.  Thus, 
too,  in  the  Reformation,  if  we  view  it  with  reference  to  this 
point,  we  will  discover,  that  after  that  religious  ferment  had  sub- 
sided, and  the  terrors  of  dissolution  which  had  hung  over  the 
Eapacy,  had  passed  away,  the  church  became  more  corrupt,  and 
er  errors  more  consolidated.  For  during  the  whole  of  that 
great  struggle,  what  a  contrast  is  presented  between  the  events 
which  occurred  at  Wittemberg,  and  those  enacted  at  Rome, — 
While  the  manly  attempt  to  obtain  light  and  liberty  was  heroic- 
ally maintained  at  the  lormer,  the  ponderous  hatches  of  tyranny 
and  superstition  wer6  forcibly  crammed  down  at  the  latter;  so 
that,  by  the  very  energy  and  power  with  which  the  compression 
was  made  at  the  one  place,  an  explosion  of  the  pent-up  elements, 
like  the  fabled  waters  of  Arethusa,  was  constrainea  to  occur 
more  powerfully  and  irresistibly  at  a  distant  point.  But  after 
this  convulsive  movement  had  subsided,  the  repose  and  lethargy 
which  succeeded  were  the  more  deep  and  unbroken. 

In  confirmation  of  this  tendency  in  the  Romish  church,  Jansen- 
ism adds  its  testimony.  After  its  attempts  to  introduce  a  better 
state  of  things  throughout  the  church,  had  subsided,  overcome 
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by  the  fi>rie  of  the  resistance  which  had  been  opposed  to  it,  the 
doctrinal  perversion  remained  unimproved,  the  superstitions  be- 
came more  absurd,  and  the  moral  standard  more  corrupt,  than 
they  had  previously  been.  Truth,  if  unimproved,  will  always 
harden  the  heart ;  and  this  principle,  so  constandy  illustrated  in 
individual  life,  is  equally  true  in  regard  X»  communities.  The 
Jansenists  did  not  prophesy  smooth  things  "  to  the  hierarchy." 
They  preached  great  Gospel  truths  with  a  boldness  which  had 
not  been  witaei»ed  since  the  days  of  the  Reformation.  Men 
might  then  have  improved  ;  they  might  then  have  felt  There 
was  much,  indeed,  to  make  them  learn  and  feel.  Those 
who  should  especially  have  taken  such  warnings  to  thei^iiselves, 
were  the  very  ones  to  evade  them ;  and  we  may  very  justly  in- 
fer, that  if  the  members  of  the  Romish  church  had  succeeded  in 
resisting  the  claims  (^  duty  in  this  instance,  they  had  thereby 
become  more  hardened ;  their  latter  case  was  worse  than  their 
first  A  survey  of  that  church,  from  the  rise  of  Jansenism  till 
now,  will  confirm  our  position ;  for  it  was  in  Franoe,  where  this 
movement  expended  much  of  its  vigor,  that  the  corruptions  of 
the  church  became  so  great  as  to  find  vent  in  the  blasphemies  of 
Voltaire  and  Rousseau ;  and  it  was  in  France  alone,  that  priests 
were  found  who  would  appear  at  the  bar  of  the  National  Assem- 
blies, and  swear  that  their  whole  previous  lives  had  been  deoeit, 
imposture,  and  impurity. 

it  is  this  feature  of  our  subfect  which  confirms  us  in  the  belief, 
that  the^church  of  Rome,  as  a  collective  mass,  is  not  destined  to 
any  such  a  purification  as  will  ever  admit  it  into  the  Redeemer's 
fold.  The  analogy  is  complete  and  conclusive,  between  the  spir- 
itual state  of  a  man,  and  of  a  community.  There  are  those 
who  seem  to  be  fore-doomed,  and  whose  every  4eed  serv^  to 
oonsmnmate  their  destiny.  They  will  have  placed  themselves 
jn  this  downward  current,  no  doubt,  by  tbeir  own  voluntary  ac- 
tion. But  when  onoe  in  this  perilous  state,  every  movement 
which  they  make  confirms  their  certainty  of  eventual  destruc- 
tion* In  the  case  before  i»,  we  witness  another  favorable  oppor- 
tunity for  achieving  a  deUveranoe,  more  glorious  than  any  ever 
won  by  the  patriots  of  ancient  Greece ;  and  that  from  a  thral- 
dom more  detestable  than  any  with  which  ancient  Greeee  was 
ever  afflicted.  But  this  fortunate  opportunity  Was  not  only  neg- 
lected, but  scorn^  and  stigmatized.  Many  benignant  and  fa- 
vorable crises^  vouchsi^d  b^  lieaven  for  improvement,  had  been 
disr^arded ;  and  now  another,  tmd  not  the  least  important,  was 
added  to  the  black  catalogue  of  warnings  granted  and  despised. 

YI.  The  prominent  part  which  the  Jesuits  occupied  in  relatkxi 
to  the  career  of  Jansenism,  teaches  us  more  clearly  the  relation 
which  this  order  of  men  bears  to  the  church  of  Rom^  itself. 
Other  oases  are  not  wanting  to  diow  that,  in  reality,  this  (Nrder 
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is  the  first  &vorite  of  the  hierarchy,  and  will  always  secure  its 
support.  Instances  may  be  specified,  in  which,  by  papal  order, 
Jesuits  have  been  banished  and  condemned ;  but  in  every  such 
instance,  imperious  necessity  produced.the  act,  which  was  con- 
summated when  no  mode  of  evasion  was  left.  In  regard  to 
Jcmsenism,  it  is  plain,  that  one  of  its  great  aims  was,  to  resist 
the  agency  and  power  of  Jesuitism ;  and  we  see  that,  in  the  end, 
Jansenism  was  opposed  and  Jesuitism  protected,  by  the  hi^est 
authorities  of  the  church.  In  every  conflict  which  has  occurred 
between  the  latter  and  their  enemies,  they  manage  eventually  to 
secure  the  support  of  the  Apostolic  See. 

And  pray,  what  is  Jesuitism  ?  There  is  no  one  question  of 
more  fearful  and  mysterious  interest  than  this,  in  the  whole 
range  of  historical  inquiry.  It  is  difficult,  with  all  the  light 
which  we  have  upon  the  subject,  to  form  a  full  and  adequate 
idea  of  it.  Read  the  daring  exploits  and  the  reckless  intrepidity 
of  the  old  Roman  legions^  selling  the  diadem  of  the  world's  do- 
minion to  the  highest  bidder,  now  upon  the  plains  of  Gaul,  and 
now  amid  the  snows  of  Parthia.  Peruse  the  history  of  the  ter- 
rific Janissaries,  for  so  many  ages  the  bulwark  of  the  Ottoman 
empire ;  whose  unyielding  valor  has  been  conspicuous  in  some 
of  the  greatest  of  conquests.  Trace  the  lives  of  the  Imperial 
Guard  of  Napoleon,  rudely  battered  yet  invincible,  on  a  hun^ 
dred  fields  of  blood ;  whose  eagles  soared  in  martial  glory  be- 
neath the  burning  sun  of  Spain,  as  amid  the  storms  of  Russia, 
faithful  to  the  last  to  the  fortunes  of  their  chief-,  yet  all  these 
illustrations  together  will  scarcely  convey  a  conception  of  the 
history  and  the  predominating  characteristic  of  the  Society  of 
Jesus.  The  World  has  probably  never  seen  a  more  powerful, 
compact,  untiring,  unscrupulous,  and  invincibte  organization,  in 
any  department  of  human  labor,  or  in  any  period  of  human  his^ 
tory,  as  is  the  order  of  Jesuits.  With  them,  personal  or  undivi- 
ded interests,  the  claims  of  ease  or  of  selfishness,  are  all  merged 
in  their  absorbing  devotion  to  the  honor  and  interests  of  the 
church.  It  is  a  joy  to  them  to  forsake  the  endearments  of  early 
associations,  to  cross  oceans,  to  penetrate  remote  climes,  to  sacri- 
fice all  the  nobler  ties  of  human  existence,  to  labor  and  even- 
tually to  die,  as  solitary  exiles  in  the  most  distant  recesses  of 
human  abode,-^-all  for  the  aggrandizement  of  the  hierarchy. 

But  it  is  at  home  that  the- Jesuit  is  most  to  be  feared;  for 
there  he  becomes  the  most  dangerous  member  of  society.  He 
hears  from  female  lips  secret  revelations  which  the  husband  and 
the  father  never  hear.  He  is  a  slimy  viper  who  stealthily  crawls 
into  the  inmost  sanctuary  of  a  man's  house;  and  there,  with 
virulence  and  power,  he  dispenses,  moral  death,  discord,  and 
treachery,  over  which  there  is  no  control.  He  exerts  a  myste- 
rious influence  which  no  one  can  resist;  parental,  firaternal,  and 
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conjugal  authority,  all  combined,  will  be  weaker  than  the  fear- 
ful power  which  the  Jesuit  exercises  over  the  victims  of  his  en- 
chantment The  Protestant  father  will  have  but  little  control 
over  children  whose  mother  is  a  Papist,  and  under  their  influ- 
ence. His  offspring  will  scorn  him.  The  partner  of  his  destiny 
will  distrust  him ;  she  will  be  taught  to  despise  him ;  she  will  be 
tutored  to  deceive  him.  The  Jesuit  will  know  all  his  afiairs ; 
while  living,  he  will  thwart  his  purposes,  and  when  dead,  he 
will  invade  bis  property.  The  man  is  a  mere  tool  in  the  hands 
of  an  unknown  foe,  and  while  unconscious  of  the  fact,  has  the 
main  current  of  his  destiny  decided  by  another.  And  this  is  in- 
directly accompUshed  through  the  agency  of  those  who  have 
been  subjected  to  Jesuitical  dominion.^ 

Now  the  hierarchy  are  well  aware  of  the  infinite  value  of  such 
an  organization  in  promoting  their  interests.  They  have  even 
given  to  the  Jesuits  the  unequivocal  term  of  the  jatmissaries  de 
Veglise ;  and  thereby  confessed  that  they  were  the  firmest,  the 
safest  guardians  of  its  interests.  They  intermeddle  with  every 
object  of  human  pursuit  From  the  kins  upon  the  throne, 
through  every  grade  of  society,  down  to  the  16  west  menial,  vione 
are  so  great  or  so  small  as  to  escape  their  intrigues.  They  com- 
pass sea  and  land,  move  heaven  and  earth,  and  oftener  hell,  to 
attain  their  purposes,  irrespective  of  the  means  which  they  emr 
ploy,  or  the  consequences  which  they  produce.  Hence  they 
have  disturbed  the  repose  of  a  kingdom  as  successfullv  as  of  a 
family.  Their  moral  code  is  one  tissue  of  hypocrisy,  falsehood 
and  filth ;  granting  all  things,  commending  all  things,  however 
abhorrent  to  every  just  idea  of  what  is  right,  provided  the  end 
(^which  sanctifies  the  means)  is  attained  thereby.  These  asser- 
tions are  confirmed  by  their  recorded  deeds,  preserved  in  the 
fears,  and  oftener  in  the  just  execrations,  of  every  community  in 
which  they  have  set  their  foot 

Now  it  is  this  society  to  which  Jansenism  was  opposed;  and 
it  was  against  such  proceedings  that  it  made  its  earnest  protest. 
Such  an  act  must  receive  the  approbation  of  every  Christian 
mind.  And  yet,  in  the  great  struggle  which  ensued  between 
these  two  orders,  the  undisguised  approbation  of  the  papal  power, 
and  of  its  clergy,  was  uniformly  granted  to  the  Jesuits.  Why 
was  such  an  association  thus  befriended  and  patronised  by 
the  church?  The  answer  is  plain.  The  head  and  front  of 
the  Jansenist's  pfiending  was,  that  he  would  fain  curtail  eccle- 
^astical  usurpation  and  tyranny,  and  grant  greater  freedom  to 
God's  heritage,  which  was  thus  stripped  and  plundered.  The 
great  merit  of  the  Jesuit  was,  that,  though  black  with  guilt,  and 

*  In  proof  of  aU  thia,  «6e  iDstractions  Secrdtet  des  J^suitee,  ou  Monita  Seoreta 
Societatit  Jeta,  Blois  et  Paris,  1845« 
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reeking  in  the  blood  of  men's  bodies  and  souls,  be  was  a  firm  ad- 
herent to  the  power  of  the  hierarchy ;  he  was  ready  with  any 
sacrifice,  prepared  for  any  expedient  which  the  interests  of  tlie 
church  demanded.  Such  allies  were  too  valuable  to  be  alien- 
ated; they  must  at  all  hazards  be  retained;  and  it  matters 
nothing  in  whatsoever  conflict  they  may  become  involved,  how- 
ever just  and  praiseworthy  the  cause  of  their  opponents  may  be, 
they  must  be  supported  and  commended.  Hence  we  find  that 
as  in  every  other  case,  so  was  it  in  reference  to  Jansenism,  the 
Apostolic  See  decided  against  it,  and  gave  therein  another  proof 
oi  the  relation  which  it  holds  to  Jesuitism.  And  that  relation  it 
will  doubtless  always  maintain;  we  may  expect  that  in  future 
these  favored  and  restless  champions  of  the  papacy  will  be  ope- 
rative among  us — not  as  solitary  agents,  but  as  the  accredited 
emissaries  of  the  hierarchy.  The  church  never  changes ;  and 
having  thus,  in  ages  past,  so  heartily  admired  and  defended  this 
order,  we  may  justly  infer,  that  Jesuitism  among  us  will  here- 
after be  sustained  by  all  the  power  and  resources  of  the  pontifical 
throne. 

VII.  We  think  that  the  history  of  Jansenism  furnishes  a  valu- 
able suggestion,  as  to  the  duty  of  Protestants  toward  any  reform- 
ing movement  in  the  Romish  church.  It  not  only  shows  the  im- 
portance of  their  sympathy,  but  the  absolute  necessity  of  it,  in 
order  to  the  attainment  of  success.  In  the  case  before  us,  the 
Protestant  churches  of  Europe  did  not  exert  their  influence,  in 
behalf  of  Jansenism,  as  they  should  have  done.  They  appeared 
to  show  no  interest  in  its  success,  and,  beside  this,  arrayed  them- 
selves in  such  a  hostile  attitude  toward  it,  that  the  champions  of 
Jansenism  were  compelled  to  parry  their  blows,  on  the  one  hand, 
with  as  much  earnestness  as  those  of  their  papal  adversaries  on 
the  other. 

It  may  be  doubted  by  some,  whether  the  interposition  of  Pro- 
testants is  necessary  to  the  success  of  reforms  in  the  Bomish 
Church.  But  we  believe  the  point  can  be  made  out  with- 
out difficulty.  The  histpry  of  that  church  teaches,  that  the 
tendencies  to  dormant  indifference  to  truth,  within  her,  are* pow- 
erful ;  and  that  the  incentives  to  improvement  and  change,  are 
comparatively  weak.  If  a  struggle  for  better  things  should  ^/ 
any  strange  accident  start  into  operation,  it  is  easy  to  see,  that 
the  chances  for  its  success  are  much  smaller  than  the  probabili- 
ties of  its  eventual  failure.  In  such  a  struggle,  the  endeavors  of 
a  few  are  arrayed  against  the  potent  energies  of  the  strong.  The 
only  power  capable  of  coping  with  the  strength  of  Bomanism,  k 
that  of  the  Protestant  world.  To  make  thecontest,  and  thecon- 
tending  agents  equal,  the  interposition  of  the  latter  is  plainly  ne- 
cessary. And  inasmuch  as  God  uses  means  in  the  execution  of 
his  will,  the  more  efficient  the  means,  the  more  ext^sive  will  be 
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the  result.  But  aside  from  this,  how  discouraging  is  the  impres- 
sion produced  necessarily  on  the  spirits  of  a  struggling  few,  to 
behold  the  only  mass  of  men,  whose  assistance,  so  far  as  human 
things  are  concerned,  could  ensure  success,  standing  at  a  dis- 
tance, and  surveying  with  indiflferonce,  and  perhaps  with  con- 
tempt, a  contest,  in  which  they  themselves  are  so  deeply  inter- 
ested i  Had  the  Protestant  community  exerted  themselves  in 
behalf  of  Jansenism;  had  they  not  assumed  a  discouraging  at^ 
titude ;  the  influence  and  success  of  that  association  would  have 
been  greatly  extended.  It  might  have  triumphed.  It  might 
have  been  a  second  Reformation.  Jansen  might  have  worn  the 
mantle  of  Luther,  and  St  Cyrau  have  possessed  the  spirit,  as 
well  as  left  the  memory  of  a  Calvin.  The  hierarchy  might  have 
beheld  another  rich  portion  of  their  domains  moving  off  in  a 
mass,  withdrawing  entirely  from  their  communion,  andaelivering 
Prance,  not  only  from  the  evils  of  a  corrupt  Christianity,  but 
also  from  the  terrors  of  a  more  horrible  infidelity,  and  even  of  a 
more  dreadful  revolution. 

The  evils  of  Protestant  indifference  in  such  instances  are  illus- 
trated in  the  case  of  Ronge.  It  is  well  known  that  this  ferment 
has  taken  a  strong  tendency  toward  Rationalism.  It  has  lost 
much  of  the  sympathy  of  the  Christian  world.  Though  it  has 
succeeded  in  one  sense,  it  has  failed  in  a  more  important  one.  It 
has  worked  itself  ft'ee  from  Romanism,  but  has  not  assimilated 
itself  with  Protestantism,  or  with  Christianity.  In  the  proper 
sense  of  the  term,  it  is  a  failure.  It  is  also  known,  that  the  first 
approvals  which  Ronge  received  from  those  who  were  not  Ro- 
manists, were  from  the  Rationalists  of  Germany.  The  genuine 
Protestant  communities  withheld  their  supports,  left  him  to  strug- 
gle in  the  darkness  alone,  hid  their  own  light ;  and  when  he 
emerged  from  the  shades  of  night,  it  was  only  to  plunge  into  the 
glimmering  and  cloudy  gloom  of  an  arctic  day.  But  had  he 
been  encouraged  by  Protestants — by  Christians — from  the  com- 
mencement <^  his  struggles,  good  influences  would  immediately 
have  surrounded  hina,  he  woiild  have  exchanged  error  for  pure 
trj*iTh ; '  and  now,  instead  of  having  increased,  in  great  measure, 
tHf  influence  of  unbelief,  thousands  of  his  followers  would  have 
become  effectually  acquainted  with  the  saving  power  of  the 
Gh)spel,  and  the  world  have  felt  the  beneficial  results  of  his  ac- 
tivity. The  duty  of  those  who  are  in  possession  of  light,  in  such 
cases,  is  plainly  not  to  hide  it.  The  great  error  of  Protestantism 
has  ever  been  an  indifference  to  the  prevalence  of  darkness; 
while  their  opponents  have  ever  and  intensely  detested  the  exists 
ence  of  light.  Hence  the  greater  zeal  of  the  one,  and  the  greater 
apathy  and  inefficiency  of  the  other.  One  great  purpose  accom- 
plished by  the  continued  existence  of  the  Romish  church,  is  to 
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teach,  by  her  more  ardent  devotion  to  her  own  interestSj  the  same 
important  lesson  to  her  opponents;  that  Protestants  may  have  a 
constant  example,  as  well  as  a  constant  reproof  and  incentive 
presented  to  their  observation. 

^VIII.  It  is  not  difficult  to  draw  from  the  history  of  Jansenism 
another  comment,  not  only  on  the  unity  of  Romanism,  but  also 
upon  its  Catholicity.  That  it  never  has  had  perfect  unity,  is  the 
plainest  and  most  universal  fact  in  church  history.  That  it  does 
not  possess  Catholicity,  is  equally  plain,  even  where  this  term 
is  defined  according  to  the  standards  of  Roipanism.  Its  most 
eminent  writers,  when  defining  the  characteristics  of  the  church, 
among  other  things,  make  this  kind  of  ampHlude  absolutely 
necessary  to  its  existence.  Hence,  where  this  characteristic  is 
not  found,  the  church  cannot  exist,  beause  it  cannot  be  identified. 
Thus,  Bellarmine,  speaking  of  the  signs  of  the  church,  gives  this 
universality  as  its  fourth  feature,  and  says  that  Ecclesia  enitn 
Catkolica,  non  solum  debet  amplecti  omnia  tempora^  sed  etiam 
omnia  loca^  onmes  nationes,  omnia  hominum  genera,  {De  notis 
Eccles,  Cap^sept^  Assuming  this  definition  as  correct,  we  can- 
not see  how  Romanism  can  be  identified  with  Christianity,  or 
the  church.  For  this  definition  marks  out  a  visible  and  external 
unrversaUty,  extending  to  all  places  and  races  of  men,  as  its 
necessary  ingredient]  and  has  the  church  of  Rome,  or  any  other 
church,  ever  possessed  any  such  outward  universality  7  Have 
not  communities  and  nations,  in  various  periods  of  past  history, 
stricken  off  from  their  communion,  and  formed  separate  associ- 
ations ?  And  do  not  these  distinct  bodies  now  constitute  nearly 
one  half  of  the  sum  total  of  Christendom  ?  In  the  case  of  Jan- 
senism, indeed,  the  outward  unity  or  connexion  was  not  wholly 
severed,  but  the  principles  were  there,  which,  under  more 
favorable  circumstances,  would  have  made  a  perfect  sepa- 
ration. 

The  Protestant  believes  that  one  sign  of  the  Church  is  its 
Catholicity,  but  in  a  wholly  different  sense  from  the  Romanist. 
We  believe  in  the  invisible  unity  and  Catholicity  which  is  pro-  • 
duced  by  the  reception  of  the  truth,  and  the  influences  of  the 
Spirit.  In  this  sense,  according  to  our  own  definition,  Protestants 
are  Catholics.  According  to  the  sense  of  Romanists,  and  with 
their  own  definition,  they,  themselves,  are  not  Catholics.  If  they 
had  not  defined  unity  and  Catholicity  to  consist  in  outward  con- 
sent and  extension,  they,  too,  might  claim  possession  of  all  the 
truth;  and  God  eventually  would  judge  between  the  rival  claim- 
ants. But  now,  when  we  look  for  this  affirmed  outward  charac- 
teristic, it  cannot  be  produced;  for  the  Romish  church,  as  well 
OS  Erotestants,  do  not  possess  it.  We  lose  nothing  by  this 
necessary  concession ;  they  lose  everything;  for  they  must  deny 
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all  fact  and  testimony,  if  they  afirm,  that  outwardly,  all  nations 
and  places  are  in  connexion  with  their  church.''^ 

Now  Jansenism  contributed^  to  destroy  in  the  Romish  church, 
that  true  inward  Catholicity,  which  is  so  necessary  to  the  nature 
of  Christianity ;  and  with  singular  inconsistency  these  heretics 
are  permitted  to  retain  some  outward  adhesion  to  the  body  of 
the  church.  This  spiritual  severance,  while  it  inflicts  a  sore 
wound  on  the  institution  which  lays  claim  to  so  much  harmony 
within  itself,  has  rendered  a  lasting  service  to  the  cause  of  Pro- 
testant truth.  We  have  another  illustration,  by  contrast,  of  the 
corruption  which  marks  the  Romish  system  of  doctrines ;  show- 
ing, on  the  one  hand,  the  principles  of  the  Gospel  in  a  state  of 
considerable  purity,  and  on  the  other,  the  fierce  antagonism  of 
the  antiquated  corruptions  which  the  depravity  of  man  had 
fabricated.  We  have  thus  furnished,  too,  another  illustration  of 
the  changeless  character  of  these  corruptions;  how  they  are 
interwoven  into  the  very  textui*e  of  the  system ;  how,  for  these  to 
be  changed,  would  be  to  change  the  whole  institution;  and  how, 
to  destroy  these,  would  be  obliterating  the  very  iostttution  of 
Romanism  itself. 

We  leave  the  subject  with  remarking,  that  the  example  of  Jan- 
senism deserves  to  be  followed,  and  we  hope  ever  will  be  follow- 
ed, by  some  or  other  of  the  votaries  of  the  Romish  superstition. 
May  that  superstition  neVer  repose  in  peace.  May  the  elements 
of  discord  and  revolution  constantly  agitate  and  break  forth,  and 
if  they  mar  the  repose,  may  they  disturb  the  delusions  of  those 
connected  with  it.  There  is  much  in  human  character  that  is 
base,  and  much  that  is  heroic.  For  the  most  part,  the  history  of 
Romanism  presents  aspects  of  the  former.  For  the  most  part^ 
those  who  have  straggled  for  light,  and,  in  so  doing,  have  been 
driven  out  from  her  communion,  exhibit  the  elements  of  the  lat- 
ter. Taking  a  grand  survey  of  her  history,  we  behold  her  living 
and  acting  in  the  baser  elements  of  human  character;  enacting 
many  scenes  of  guilt,  often  inflicting  misery,  and  often  suffering 
it.  Turning  away  from  the  dark  clouds  which  rest  like  a  mighty 
pall  over  her  past  career,  and  viewing  the  noble  endeavors  which 
have  been  made,  from  time  to  time,  by  great  and  good  men,  fof 
deliverance  from  her  thraldom,  the  scene  becomes  lit  up  widi 
auroral  radiance,  the  magic  tints  of  day  appear,  a  new  creation 
dawns  upon  us,  filled  with  verdant  prospects,  and  smiled  upon 
by  summer  skies ;  and  we  seem  to  gaze  entranced  upon  fairy 
lands,  Elysian  fields,  and  Araby  the  West ! 

The  great  problem  which  is  to  be  worked  out  by  the  career  of 
the  Romish  cnurch,  is  yet  far  from  being  complete.    The  past  is 

*  This  point  is  ably  handled  by  Chemnitz,  in  his  Examen  Con,  IVideht,  II., 
p.  167,  where  be  shows  soma  of  the  diffbrences  which  exist  between  Catholicism 
and  Romanism,  which,  indeed,  are  rarely  understood. 
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indeed  wonderful,  the  present  is  deserving  of  note,  but  the  future 
will  be  big  with  deeper  interest,  and  more  portentous  in  its  de- 
velopments.  Behold  yonder  aged  maniac.  His  history  is  full 
of  striking  and  thrilling  scenes,  and  you  hear  with  horror  the 
record  of  his  adventures  and  experiences.  His  disease  began  in 
the  mildest  form ;  a  few  trivial  aberrations  gave  token  that  all 
was  not  right.  Upon  one  and  another  occasion,  his  malady 
showed  its  slowly  increasing  power,  as  exhibited  in  still  greater 
deeds  of  violence  and  recklessness.  He  must  be  threatened  and 
confined ;  but  he  laughs  wildly  at  the  warning,  and  breaks  away 
from  his  prison.  He  is  chained ;  he  tears  his  fetters,  and,  with 
a  bruised  body  and  exasperated  mind,  he  menaces  his  supposed 
persecutors.  All  efforts  to  reclaim  him  to  the  path  and  posses- 
sion of  reason  are  unavailing.  But  now  his  disease  approaches 
its  crisis.  The  raging  madness  inflames  his  mind  with  unusual 
fury,  and  the  fires  of  death  glow  intensely  within  his  heated 
frame.  All  former  acts  of  violence  and  desperation  are  eclipsed 
by  more  recent  and  extraordinary  deeds.  He  cannot  be  restrain- 
ed or  softened.  Life,  to  him,  becomes  but  one  living  death ;  and 
the  end  of  it  is,  that  his  protracted  existence  only  renders  the  final 
scene  of  an  inevitable  dissolution  the  more  horrible ;  or  that 
scene  is  prevented  by  the  infliction  of  an  immediate  and  violent 
death.  So  behold  the  great  religious  maniac  of  the  world,  whose 
disease,  beginning  in  a  gentle  and  harmless  form,  has  gone  on- 
ward during  the  progress  of  ages,  from  one  stage  of  power  and 
violence  to  another.  Long  ago  it  had  become  alarming.  Long 
ago  it  had  developed  features,  and  indulged  in  excesses  enough 
to  make  men  tremble.  Faithful  history  has  stood  by,  and  set 
down  without  malice  all  these  events,  and  her  record  is  pre- 
served as  our  inheritance.  Still  the  maniac  lives ;  death  has  not 
come  to  his  relief  His  disease  has  now  nearly  reached  its  crisis ; 
from  year  to  year  its  developments  have  become  worse.  The 
past  is  terrible,  the  present  is  full  of  danger ;  we  now  stand  on 
the  threshold  of  the  future,  and  in  its  prospective  vistas  we  see 
the  rampant  madman  still  there,  for  there  is  none  to  chain  him. 
When  his  long  career  ends,  it  will  have  solved  a  problem  in 
moral  therapeutics,  worthy  of  the  study  of  mankind  during 
all  coming  ages. 
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ARTICLE  VII. 
RANGE  OF  TOPICS  FOR  THE  PULPIT. 

Bj  Rer.  JAVBf  Rowulvd,  Cii«l«Till«,  Ohio. 

To  write  a  single  paragraph,  for  the  sake  of  convincing  those 
who  inherit  the  principles,  as  well  as  the  blood,  of  the  old  Puri- 
tans, that  the  American  Protestant  pulpit  is  an  engine  of  im- 
mense power,  would  be  a  waste  of  ink.  They  who  doubt  it 
can  never  have  read  the  history  of  John  Robinson,  and  his  asso- 
ciates, and  are  ignorant  of  the  remote  causes  that  secured  the 
triumph  of  free  principles  in  America,  and  the  constitutional  es- 
tablishment of  our  National  confederacy.  That  the  modem  pul- 
spit  has  become  less  conspicuous  in  its  bearing  upon  many  oi  the 
great  questions  of  morals  and  public  policy,  is  not  to  be  attri- 
buted so  much  to  the  ostracism  of  its  ministers,  by  those  who 
figure  in  "getting  up"  conventions,  and  mass  meetings,  and 
caucusses,  as  to  the  fact,  that  not  a  few  of  the  ancient  preroga- 
tives of  the  pulpit  are  superseded  by  the  press.  But  because 
the  pulpit  stands  back  in  the  interference  with  the  strife  of  par- 
ties, or  the  discussion  of  political  questions,  or  measures  of  pub- 
lic policy,  it  need  not  be  mferred  that  it  is  less  powerful  for  good 
than  in  the  early  days  of  the  Republic,  or  in  those  days  of  strife 
and  animosity  that  preceded  our  National  existence.  To  what- 
ever we  may  attribute  its  more  retiring  habits — whether  to  the 
introduction  of  this  new  power  of  the  press,  or  to  the  fact,  as 
likely  to  be  true  as  the  others,  that  it  has  become  more  modest  in 
its  general  claims,  and  prefers  to  confine  its  attention  more  ex- 
clusively to  its  primitive  use,  when,  under  Paul's  administration, 
its  great  themes  were  "Christ  and  him  crucified,"  we  do  in 
neither  case  admit  any  deterioration  in  its  character  or  its  moral 
power.  Its  character  may  be  shadowed  forth  under  other  cir- 
cumstances ;  but  it  was  never  more  pure,  more  elevated,  more 
dignified,  than  at  the  present  moment,  though  it  may  have  less 
of  parade,  and  make  less  ostentatious  display.  The  American 
Protestant  pulpit  has  never  learned  to  truckle  to  assumed  author- 
ity, either  civil  or  ecclesiastical ;  nor  has  it  ever  catered  for  vice, 
even  the  most  fashionable.  It  claims  for  itself— and  its  enemies 
concede  to  it,  as  a  whole — genuine  piety,  severe  morality,  a  high 
order  of  intelligence,  no  mean  attainments  in  science,  compared 
with  the  other  professions,  pure  patriotism,  and  a  love  of  liberty, 
chastened  by  that  conservatism,  which  yields  all  homage  to  the 
"  majesty  of  the  law." 

The  pulpit  is  associated  with,  and  seconded  by,  so  many  cof- 
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lateral  institutions,  which,  if  they  do  not  owe  their  existence  to 
it,  are  never  found  to  exist  apart  from  it,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
place  an  exact  estimate  upon  the  extent  of  its  moral  power. 
But  whatever  this  may  be  in  its  present  exercise,  there  is  legita- 
mate  room  for  the  inquiry,  whether  the  American  pulpit  may 
not  be  made  to  wield  a  far  mightier  influence  in  promoting  the 
welfare  of  the  people,  both  for  this  world  and  the  next.  That  it 
should  again  have  the  relative  standing  which  it  occupied,  when 
the  hearts  of  the  multitude  were  moved  chiefly  by  oral  commu- 
nications, is  not  a  matter  to  be  desired.  We  oply  ask— may 
not  its  usefulness  be  greatly  extended  ? 

The  range  of  topics  which  are  considered  as  legitimate  themes 
for  pulpit  discussion,  as  this  is  extended  or  contracted,  more  than 
any  single  consideration,  must  ever  aflect  the  results  of  this  spe- 
cies of  intellectual  labor.  There  are  boundaries,  even  in  mor- 
als, which  the  pulpit  may  not  cross ;  but  we  know  of  nothing 
better  fitted  to  destroy  its  influence,  than  the  confining  of  all  its 
efibrts  to  a  few  common  themes.  No  matter  how  practical  thes^ 
may  be,  no  matter  how  important,  no  matter  how  Scriptural.  It 
is  said  that  Paul^was  the  most  successful  preacher,  and  jthe  most 
perfect  model,  with  which  God  has  favored  his  church ;  and  yet, 
At  Ephesus,  it  was  the  burden  of  all  his  labors  to  unfold  the 
way  of.  salvation,  testifying  both  to  the  Jews,  and  also  to  the 
Greeks,  repentance  toward  God^  and  faith  toward  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.  While  at  Corinth,  he  determined  to  know  nothing 
save  Jesus  Christ  and  him  crucified  ;  a  theme,  to  say  the  least, 
C[uite  kindred  to  that  which  engaged  his  attention  at  Ephesus. 

Two  things  should  be  taken  into  the  account,  before  any 
preacher  of  the  Gospel  feels  bound  to  restrict  himself  to  6,xact 
conformity  to  this  example  of  Paul. 

1.  Does  the  preacher  expect  as  short  a  residence  in  his  field  of 
labor,  as  Paul  contemplated  either  at  Corinth  or  at  Ephesus? 

8.  Are  the  people  to  whom  he  preaches  as  ignorant  of  the 
vital  points  of  true  Christian  faith,  as  were  those  whom  Paul 
addressed?  With  us,  the  truths  of  the  Gospel  are  instilled  in 
early  childhood.  The  labors  of  the  pulpit,  the  instructions  of 
the  Sabbath-school,  the  expositions  of  the  Bible  class,  united  to 
the  wide  diflfusion  of  religious  truth  from  the  press,  impart  a 
knowledge  of  the  Gospel,  which  renders  the  whole  circle  of  reli- 
gious duties  in  a  high  degree  familiar  to  even  the  youth  in  our 
congregations.  To  preach  habitually  the  same  truths  which 
Paul  preached,  in  the  cases  referred  to,  is  the  surest  method  of 
putting  the  conscience  to  sleep.  The  thunder-storm  would  have 
no  terrors  for  one  who  had  spent  his  entire  life  amid  its  roar; 
the  tempest  that  blanches  the  cheek  of  the  raw  recruit,  is  music 
to  the  old  weather-beaten  tar.  The  peasant  who  cultivates  the 
rugged  sides  of  Vesuvius,  so  near  to  the  burning  crater  as  never 
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to  be  beyond  the  glare  of  its  lurid  light,  is  unmoTed  by  the  deep 
rumbling  occasioned  by  its  hidden  fires,  while  the  stranger  is  ter- 
rified at  every  flash.  So  faith  and  repentance,  Christ  and  him 
cnieified,  may  fall  upon  the  sinner's  ear,  till,  like  the  dull  mono- 
tony of  a  waterfall,  the  sound  does  more  to  hush  him  to  4sleep 
than  to  arouse  his  fears.  It  is  sometimes  said  that  every  sermon 
should  have  enough  of  Gospel  truth  to  lead  a  sinner  to  Christ, 
should  he  never  listen  again  to  a  discourse  from  the  pulpit  This 
might  do  for  a  preacher,  who,  Hfce  Whitefield,  was  to  be  ever  on 
the  wing.  But  let  any  pastor  attempt  this  course,  and  he  will 
soon  either  preach  his  hearers  to  sleep,  or  out  of  church.  It  is  our 
solemn  Conviction,  that  the  fi-equency  with  which  the  pastoral 
relation  has  been  dissolved,  for  the  last  quarter  of  a  century, 
may  be  atttributed,  more  than  to  any  other  cause,  to  the  limited 
range  of  topics  introduced  for  discussion  in  the  pulpit.  It  has 
been  the  era  of  revivals,  and  the  churches  must  have  "revival 
sermons."  The  new  pastor  begins  his  work  with  the  highest  ex- 
pectation on  the  part  of  his  flock.  His  manner,  his  tones,  his 
gestures,  his  style,  are  new ;  and  if  he  take  the  themes  on  which 
his  predecessor  has  annually  rung  some  hundred  and  four  chan- 
ges, there  is  still  enough  of  novelty  to  arrest  attention,  and  the 
congregation  are  in  raptures  with  their  brightening  prospects. 
But  the  tones  grow  monotonous;  the  manner  beconoes  dull;  the 
gestures  are  a  mere  see-saw ;  the  style  wearies ;  and  the  pastor 
has  a  gentle  hint,  that  he  might  be  more  useful  in  some  other 
field.  In  this  stirring  age,  when  old  things  are  everywhere 
passing  away,  and  all  things  are  becoming  new, — and  the  process 
IS  a  daily  one — there  must  be  something  new  in  the  preacher,  or 
he  cannot  long  chain  the  attention  of  the  same  congregation. 
But  the  voice,  the  look,  the  gestures,  the  style  of  most  men,  may 
be  said  to  be  stereotyped.  Few  men,  possessed  of  the  gravity 
that  becomes  the  pulpit,  can  readily  adopt  the  mimic  style  of  a 
play-actor,  and  change  their  whole  manner  with  the  scene ;  nor 
would  it  become  the  dignity  and  solemnity  of  the  pulpit  were  the 
skill  posssesed.  How  then  is  the  preacher  to  study,  and  bow  ac- 
quire that  variety,  which  will  enlist  attention,  and  secure  the 
listening  ear,  as  the  best  means  of  gaining  the  consent  of  the 
heart  ?  Can  it  be  done  elsewhere,  than  in  giving  variety  to  the 
topics  selected  for  discussion?  Can  it  be  done  in  this  way  ?  It 
may  be  said  truth  will  be  sacrificed.    Let  us  see. 

In  the  first  place,  there  may  be  a  great  variety  in  the  use  of 
those  truths  that  are  usually  classed  as  experimental  and  practi- 
cal. Much  may  be  done  in  mere  adaptation  to  existing  circum- 
stances. It  was  but  the  other  day  we  read  in  a  popular  quar- 
terly, conducted  with  great  ability,  the  following  sentiment, 
quoted  as  an  approved  apothegm :  "  People  are  never  so  wicked 
as  during  a  general  mortality,  or  the  ravages  of  the  plague :  and 
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sailors  get  drunk  as  the  vessel  sinks."  For  aught  we  know,  the 
remark,  as  far  as  it  relates  to  the  effects  of  the  Gospel,  may  con- 
vey a  historic  truth  of  common  occurrence.  We  have  heard  it 
firom  our  boyhood,  and  till  we  were  so  far  persuaded  of  its  truth 
as  tp  cast  about  for  the  philo8(q>hy  of  the  fact,  that  sinners  never 
repent  and  turn  to  God  in  seasons  of  deep  affliction.  The  facts 
may  be  so,  but  we  believe,  if  they  are,  the  ministry  of  reconcili- 
ation is  fearfully  responsible  for  their  existence.  When  does  a 
sermon  result  in  the  conviction  or  conversion  of  a  sinner,  unless 
the  author  of  the  discourse  prepared  and  preached  it  in  earnest  ex- 
pectation of  such  results  ?  Let  it  become  a  part  of  the  philosophy 
of  any  pastor,  that  sickness  and  death,  ana  the  various  calami- 
ties with  which  God  visits  men,  are  never  to  result  in  thieit  imme- 
diate conversion,  and  there  is  the  best  of  all  reasons  for  the  failure. 

We  might  name  the  pastor  of  a  church,  who  has,  for  a  long 
series  of  years,  made  special  efforts  to  adapt  the  tnith  to  the  cir- 
cumstances, and  press  it  upon  the  consciences  of  the  families  of 
his  parish,  whenever  they  have  been  visited  with  severe  afflic- 
tion, and  almost  ever  with  ihe  happiest  success.  It  is  believed 
that  he  has  realized  more  accessions  to  his  church,  in  connexion 
with  such  instrumentalities,  than  from  all  other  means.  Let  the 
pulpit  seize  upon  every  stirring  incident,  upon  all  distinguished 
blessings,  upon  every  great  calamity,  whether  individual  or 
public,  upon  whatever,  in  passing  events,  even  if  it  be  but  an 
ordinary  political  election,  that  enlists  the  feelings  of  his  parish, 
and  use  it  to  illustrate  and  enforce  divine  truth,  and  man's  obli- 
gation to  God,  and  it  will  not  be  a  vain  attempt  As  proof  of  the 
happy  tendency  of  such  adaptation  of  the  discussions  of  the  pul- 
pit to  awaken  interest  in  the  church,  we  might  refer  to  a  most 
excellent  pastor  of  a  church,  in  one  of  our  large  towns,  who,  im- 
mediately in  connexion  with  the  excitement  of  the  political  can- 
vass of  1840,  took  occasion  to  urge  upon  his  hearers  the  striking 
inconsistency  that  Christians  exhibited,  who  manifested  so  great 
zeal  in  the  cause  of  their  country,  and  so  little  in  the  service  of 
their  God.  This  was  done,  with  considerable  variety  of  method, 
on  successive  Sabbaths.  The  result  was  a  most  interesting  re- 
vival of  religion,  occurring  under  circumstances,  and  in  connexion 
with  a  state  of  public  excitement,  on  a  subject  quite  foreign  to 
vital  piety,  which  probably  disheartened  most  pastors  from  at- 
tempting any  close,  personal,  pungent  appeals. 

It  would  be  foreign  to  the  design  of  this  article  to  discuss  those 
questions  that  are  immediately  connected  with  the  best  means  of 

{ promoting  revivals  of  religion,  or  prolonging  their  continuance, 
t  will,  however,  be  seen,  that  the  remarks  already  made  bear 
somewhat  upon  the  question,  whether  the  church  ought  to  expect 
a  state  of  anxiety  and  inquiry  on  the  part  of  the  impenitent, 
that  shall  result  in  frequent  conversions,  without  interruption? 
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Whether  that  state  of  religious  prosperity  which  we  usually  de- 
nominate a  reviyal  of  religion  can  be  expected  to  continue  for 
years  without  abatement  ?  If  the  views  already  advanced,  re- 
specting the  tendency  of  an  earnest  and  impassioned  presenta-* 
tion  of  Gospel  truth  to  abate  its  own  power,  by  frequent  repeti- 
tion, are  correct,  it  certainly  shows  that  revivals  of  religion  must 
be  of  limited  duration,  while  the  laws  of  the  human  mind  are 
unchanged.  Whatever  theories  we  may  entertain,  all  history 
and  observation  show  that  such  are  the  facts. 

Conceding,  then,  that  at  some  times,  and  wherever  it  shall 
appear  to  the  church  that  God's  set  time  to  favor  Zion  has  come, 
it  is  the  duty  of  his  ministers  to  exhibit  truth  in  those  forms, 
and  under  those  aspects,  which  is  sometimes  called  revival 
preaching,  the  question  still  recurs,  what  should  constitute  the 
themes  for  pulpit  discussion  at  other  times  ? 

The  great  business  of  the  pulpit  is  both  to  instruct  and  excite 
the  human  mind.  To  do  either  alone,  fails  of  securing  the 
object  in  view.  Mere  hortatory  preaching,  consisting  exten-^ 
sively,  as  it  must,  of  appeals  to  the  passions,  does  not  succeed 
well  in  promoting  a  revival  of  religion,  unless  there  is  coupled 
with  it  much  instruction.  Men  must  be  convinced  of  duty,  as 
well  as  excited  to  its  appropriate  discharge.  Though  we  would 
not  lay  aside  whatever  is  fitted  to  excite,  in  the  more  general 
instructions  of  the  pulpit,  it  is  yet  true,  that  a  very  great  pro- 
portion of  the  topics  appropriate  to  the  pulpit,  are  unsuited  to 
an  effective  use  of  impassioned  appeals.  The  districts  in  our 
own  country,  where  one  half  the  population  are  habitual  attend- 
ants upon  evangelical  preaching,- are  very  few.  The  most 
favorecl  towns  of  New  England,  with  exceptions  too  few  to  be 
named,  have  a  large  population  that  are  rarely,  or  never,  found 
within  the  walls  of  the  sanctuary.  The  remark  has  a  more 
extensive  application  to  the  Western  states.  A  certain  class  of 
these  attena  whenever  there  is  a  revival  of  religion.  Warm 
appeals,  the  general  excitement,  the  novelty  of  scenes  where 
hardened  offenders  are  found  in  tears,  and  urging  the  blind  man's 
prayer  before  the  throne  of  grace,  call  them  out,  and  not  a  few 
of  them  are  converted.  There  are  still  other  classes  who  are 
moved  by  no  such  scenes ;  and  if  there  be  not  something  in  the 
ordinary  style  of  pulpit  discussions  to  awaken  their  curiosity,  or 
address  their  love  of  intellectual  improvement,  they  will  pass 
through  life  within  the  hearing  of  the  church  bell,  as  indifferent 
to  the  claims  of  the  Gospel  as  a  French  infidel.  Can  such  men 
,be  interested  in  any  subjects  that  are  appropriate  themes  for  the 
pulpit? — is  an  important  inquiry  with  those  who  desire  their 
salvation.  Besides,  if  topics  may  be  discussed  in  the  pulpit 
that  are  devoid  of  that  dryness  and  that  severity  which  repel 
such  men,  it  is  more  than  possible  that  the  same  discussions  may 
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impart  zest  to  the  services  of  the  sanctuary  in, the  minds  of  aa- 
other  class,  who,  though  from  the  force  of  education  and  habit 
they  are  ever  present  in  the  hoqse  of  God,  yet  go  ^here  to  sleep 
rather  than  to  hear. 

No  one  will  doubt  the  truth  of  the  remark,  when  it  is  asserted 
that  many  sound,  discriminating,  excellent  pastors,  preach  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century  together,  while  every  sermon  in  the  series 
is  as  argumentative,  and  made  up  as  exclusively  of  abstract  dis^ 
cussions,  as  is  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  Now,  to  learn  the 
effect  of  such  preaching  upon  the  youthful  and  unconverted 
mass  of  any  community,  let  any  parent  try  the  experiment  of 
interesting  his  child  in  the  Bible,  by  putting  into  his  hand  Paul's 
Epistle  to  the  Romans,  or  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  bound  up 
as  a  separate  tract,  while  the  other  portions  of  the  Bible  are 
never  placed  within  reach  of  the  child.  What  would  be  the 
result?  Much  like  an  attempt  to  instruct  a  youth  in  the  differ- 
ential calculus,  while  you  kept  him  ignorant  of  optics,  mechan- 
ics, astronomy,  and  their  kindred  sciences.  You  disgust  him 
with  the  whole  business  of  education  in  your  endeavor  to  tra^a 
his  mind  to  appreciate  the  abstruse  and  higher  truths  only. 

The  BiWe  method  is  far  otherwise.  There  is  not  only  great 
diversity  in  the  style,  and  a  wide  raiige  in  the  topics  introduced ; 
but  there  is  a  beauty  of  illustration,  which  charms  the  uncon- 
cerned reader,  and  wins  him  often,  as  it  were,  unawares,  into 
admiration  of  the  Grospel,  even  when  his  heart  is  unreconciled 
to  its  Author.  Let  us  look,  for  a  moment,  at  the  field  which  is 
open  for  pulpit  discussion  within  the  limits  which  are  sanctioned 
by  the  inspired  volume  itself. 

Atheism,  as  a  bare  and  unadorned  theory,  has  few  advocates, 
and  fewer  admirers ;  and  yet,  a  very  large  portion  of  the  labor- 
ing class  never  arrange  the  proof  of  God's  being  and  c^ttributes, 
so  as  to  give  it  any  systematic  or  reliable  shape  in  their  own 
minds.  Their  belief  in  a  God  is  rather  the  fruit  of  education,  or 
of  original  convictions,  that  may  at  most  said  to  be  instructive, 
than  the  sober  deductions  of  reason.  But  our  faith  is  firmer  and 
more  operative,  as  our  convictions  are  more  rational  and  have  a 
more  intelligent  basis.  We  say,  then,  let  every  minister  of 
Christ  regard  it  as  a  no  less  important  part  of  his  public  instruc- 
tions, to  unfold  the  proof  of  the  Divine  ej^istence  and  attributes, 
than  it  is  to  preach  Christ  and  him  crucified  As  e^  mere  argu- 
ment, Paley's  work  will  remain  unrivalled  ap  it  has ;  but  with 
the  present  advanced  state  of  the  natural  sciences,  and  the 
modern  investigations  in  natural  history,  there  is  room  for  vast 
improvement  in  the  interest  and  the  diversity  of  the  illustrations 
that  constitute  the  attractive  part  of  the  argument.  A  mine  of 
wealth  has  been  explored  since  the  elaborate  work  of  Paley  was 
written,  of  which  its  author  had  no  conception.    The  pastor 
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who  cannot  make  the  young  and  the  thoughtful  of  his  congre* 
gation  hang  upon  his  lips,  and  become  intellectually  charmed 
with  the  field  on  which  God  has  impressed  the  great  lineaments 
of  his  own  character,  has  lived  and  studied  with  but  half  his 
duty  before  his  mind. 

Let'it  not  be  said  that  all  this  is  foreign  to  the  suggestions  of 
the  inspired  yolume.;  The  most  beautiful  and  impressive  illus^ 
trations  of  moral  truth  in  the  Bible,  are  derived  from  the  physi- 
cal creation.  Whoever  has  read  the  parable  of  the  sower,  the 
story  of  Christ  weeping  over  Jerusalem,  the  description  of  the 
descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost  upon  Christ  at  his  baptism,  Christ's 
conversation  with  the  woman  of  Samaria,  and  a  great  variety  of 
the  most  inimitable  scenes  in  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testa* 
ment,  cannot  fail  to  haVe  admired  the  appositeness  and  beauty 
of  the  allusions  there  found,  while  he  is  impressed  with  the 
truth  of  the  Psalmist's  declaration,  that  the  works  of  the  Lord 
are  great,  sought  out  of  all  them  that  have  pleasure  therein.  The 
intelligence  of  a  congregation  is  by  such  a  course  not  less  en- 
hanced than  their  moral  improvement. 

Nor  is  there  a  less  inviting  field  in  that  department  of  Biblical 
instruction,  that  would  come  under  the  head  of  '*  Evidences  of 
Revelation*"  Take,  as  illustration  of  this  remark,  the  instruc- 
tion that  may  be  communicated  in  connexion  with  the  fulfilment 
of  prophecy.  Let  us  suppose  that  the  preacher  selects  for  ^his 
text — Egypt  shall  be  the  basest  of  kingdoms;  or  they  shall  des* 
troy  the  walls  of  Tyrus,  and  break  down  her  towers ;  I  will 
also  scrape  her  dust  from  off  her,  aud  make  her  like  the  top  of 
a  rock ;  or,  that  thriUing  passage,  respecting  the  doom  of  Idu- 
mea,  which  describes  it  as  lying  waste  from  generation  to  gene- 
ration. With  such  themes,  let  him  collect  from  the  best  author- 
ities the  history  of  the  greatness,  the  splendor,  the  commercial 
importance  of  these  cities  and  countries,  which  the  Lord  hath 
cursed,  while  from  authentic  modern  travelers,  he  gathers  up  the 
graphic  pictures  of  their  present  ruins.  Let  the  present  and  the 
past  be  placed  in  striking  contrast,  while  due  prominence  is  given 
to  the  causes  that  have  been  in  operation  to  produce  the  results. 
That  congregration  must  be  stupid  indeed,  that  cannot  be  made 
to  perceive  the  truth  of  prophecy,  and  feel  the  power  and  terri- 
bleness  of  God's  arm,  in  avenging  himself  against  the  sinner,  in 
the  discussion  of  such  topics.  While  it  puts  into  the  hand  of 
the  preacher  a  moral  lever,  of  immense  power,  it  may,  at  the 
same  time,  be  made  attractive,. by  the  fund  of  information  which 
it  spreads  before  the  eager  eye  of  those  anxious  to  improve  their 
knowledge  of  the  present  and  the  past.  The  manner  in  which 
the  preacher  of  the  Gospel  used  sometimes  to  win  attention  to  a 
practical  sermon,  by  giving  a  historical  introduction,  is,  we 
doubt  not,  among  the  cherished  reminiscences  of  the  scenes  that 
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transpired  in  the  worship  of  the  sanctuary,  with  not  a  few  of  our 
readers.  Like  the  commendatory  prefaces  of  some  of  Paul's 
Epistles,  it  secured  the  attention,v  and  prepared  the  way  for  a 
severe  reproof,  which  might  not  otherwise  have  gained  the  eai*, 
much  less  have  reached  the  heart.  Far  more  effective  may  be 
made  a  thorough  discussion  of  those  great  historic  scenes  that 
arc  intimately  related  to  the  prophecies  of  the  New  Testament. 

We  might  advert  to  a  great  variety  of  themes  that  would  ap- 
propriately come  under  the  head  of  topics,  collateral  to  the 
preaching  Christ  and  him  crucified.  We  will  detain  our  readers 
but  with  one  more. 

There  is  more  of  literal  truth  than  is  commonly  supposed,  in 
the  remark  of  Israel's  royal  preacher,  that  "  the  thing  that  hath 
been,  it  is  that  which  shall  be;  and  that  which  is  done,  is  that 
which  shall  be  done ;  and  there  is  no  new  thing  under  the  sun." 
There  are  great  cycles  in  the  moral  world.  As  events  roll  on  to 
the  same  point  in  the  cycle,  the  same  events  rise  to  meet  the  eye ; 
the  careful  student  of  the  past,  finds,  on  almost  every  page  of  the 
records  of  other  days,  scenes  which  not  inaptly  lead  him  to  feel 
that  he  is  reading  prophecy.  The  age  in  which  he  lives,  and  in 
whose  scenes  he  participates,  seems  to  him  to  have  sat  for  the 
picture '' which  was  spread  upon  the  canvas  by  the  artists  of 
centuries  long  gone  by. 

There  is  no  form  of  error,  be  it  ever  so  repulsive^  that  lures 
from  the  narrow  path,  the  feebler,  or  more  dull,  or  more  enthusi- 
astic disciple  of  the  nineteenth  century,  but  has  had  its  day,  done 
its  mischief,  and  fallen  into  a  centennial  sleep  in  some  previous 
age.  Every  fashionable  and  every  silly  form  of  human  folly, 
has  its  place  in  the  cycle.  Nor  is  ii  without  its  points,  rich  in 
benevolence,  and  fruitful  in  the  devisinfts  of  warm  hearts  and 
the  promptings  of  Christian  love,  that  deserve  the  approbation, 
no  less  than  theother  the  reprehension  of  the  faithful  of  our  day. 

Nor  is  there  any  more  effective  method  of  enforcing  important 
duties,  or  combating  pernicious  errors,  than  by  bringing  their 
origin,  their  bearing,  and  their  results,  dieir  whole  history,  from 
the  dust  of  ages,  and  revealing  it  to  the  eye  of  those  whom  we 
wish  to  warn  or  instruct.  Much  of  the  fanaticism,  and  many 
of  the  forms  of  error  that  sprang  up  at  the  time  of  the  Protestant 
Reformation,  in  spite  of  the  holy  men  who  were  the  chief  actors 
in  that  drama,  were  scarcely  less  like  the  errors  and  fanaticism 
of  the  present  age,  than  the  successive  editions  of  a  stereotyped 
book.  They  bear  the  same  image  and  superscription.  History, 
under  such  circumstances,  becomes  prophecy,  and,  with  this  ad- 
vantage, that  the  confirmation  of  the  beginning,  by  existing 
facts,  conduces  strongly  to  a  confirmation  of  the  end,  so  as  to  re- 
veal the  probable  termination  of  many  things  now  in  their 
highest  state  of  prosperity. 
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This,  moreover,  is  the  inspired  method  of  rebuking  error  and 
sin.  The  "first  Christian  martyr"  never  preached  a  more  ef- 
fective sermon  than  the  historical  discourse  which  be  delivered 
when  on  trial  before  the  Jewish  Sanhedrim.  Paul,  on  one  occa- 
sion, at  Antioch  in  Pisidia,  preached  a  similar  ser^aon,  and  with 
such  effect,  that  on  ''the  next  Sabbath  day  came  almost  the 
whole  city  together  to  hear  the  Word  of  God."  Nor  was  an 
awakened  curiosity  the  only  result.  He  ''persuaded  many  of 
them  to  continue. in  the  grace  of  God,"  notwithstanding  the  vio- 
lent persecutions  that  drove  him  from  the  place.  Every  intelli- 
gent pastor  might  give,  year  by  year,  a  connected  series  of  dis- 
courses on  Church  History,  each  series  covering  some  great 
epoch  in  the  anuals  of  the  church,  pointing  to  some  distinct  form 
of  error,  exposing  the  craftiness,  or  uninstructed  zeal,  or  fanati- 
cism of  some  ancient  sect  of  religionists,  or  the  lordliness  of  some 
tyrannical  old  hierarchy  of  the  church.  We  would  not  have 
each  successive  series  protracted  so  as  to  weary  or  disgust,  nor 
mark  out  specific  methods.  Our  only  object  has  been,  to  suggest 
one  mode,  which  may  be  taken  as  illustrative  of  the  various 
modes  that  will  suggest  themselves  to  minds  differently  con- 
structed, or  meet  the  wishes  of  men  of  different,  or  opposite 
tastes. 

That  a  style  of  pulpit  discourses  thus  diversified,  will  not  aug- 
ment the  duties  of  the  ministry,  and  call  for  much  of  that  study 
which  is  a  weariness  of  the  flesh,  is  not  claimed.  Nor  is  it  a 
valid  objection  to  such  an  appropriation  of  the  time  of  the  pastor, 
that  the  parish  is  clamorous  for  more  pastoral  labor.  However 
urgent  may  be  the  plea  for  "  more  visiting,"  there  are  few  con- 
gregations that  would  not  regard  better  and  more  varied  preach- 
ing as  an  excellent  substitute  for  pastoral  visits.  The  weeks 
would  be  shortened  by  the  anxiety  for  the  intellectual  feasts  of 
the  Sabbath,  and  the  intervals  between  each  successive  visit 
would  be  less  carefully  noted.  It  is  not  so  much  the  superior 
value  of  the  fire-side  instructions,  as  the  wish  to  cultivate  an  af- 
fectionate interest  in  the  pastor,  that  calls  for  an  increased  fre- 
quency in  his  visits.  When  this  affectionate  interest  is  secured 
by  the  greater  excellence  and  happier  variety  of  his  pulpit  efforts, 
the  same  end  is  gained,  and  in  a  way  that  is  both  more  accepta- 
ble and  more  permanent 

The  objection  may  be  felt,  by  some  who  are  less  favored  than 
their  brethren,  that  an  incompetent  salary  deprives  them  of  a 
library  of  such  extent  and  diversity,  as  would  afford  the  requisite 
aid  for  a  more  extended  range  of  topics  for  the  pulpit.  The 
common  doctrine  of  political  economy,  that  the  demand  regulates 
thQ  supply,  well  applies  in  a  case  of  this  kind.  There  are  few 
parishes  whose  young  men  would  not  feel  it  a  privilege,  at  the 
close  of  every  such  series  of  discourses  as  has  been  contemplated 
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in  this  article,  to  furnish  the  requisite  means  for  securing  asin^i- 
lar  intellectual  feast  in  future.  Persons  of  very  good  common 
sense,  sometimes  wonder  what  use  the  pastor  who  only  preaches 
*'  doctrinal  discourses,"  or  "  revival  sermons,"  can  Wave  for  many 
books.  The  range  of  topics  suggested  in  this  article,  thoroughly 
and  elaborately  discussed  from  the  pulpit,  would  solve  the  ques- 
tion for  such  preachers,  and  lead  the  congregation  to  supply  that 
of  which  otherwise  they  might  not  see' the  necessity. 

In  urging  upon  the  attention  of  our  readers  a  wide  range  of 
topics  for  pulpit  discussion,  we  are  sustained  by  an  argument 
of  no  inconsiderable  weight.  It  is  an  age  of  great  activity  in  the 
general  diffusion  of  knowledge.  Never  brfore  has  the  press 
thrown  off  such  a  variety  of  material  for  interesting  the  public 
mind.  The  period  is  indeed  not  wanting  in  theories,  but  it  is 
eminently  one  of  facts.  Books  and  periodicals  are  rendered 
amusing  and  instructive  by  the  amount  of  facts  gathered  from 
observation  and  history .r  The  argumentative  style  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  whether  for  good  or  evil  we  will  not  inquire,  has 
given  place  to  a  style  of  writing  everywhere  interspersed  with, 
and  illustrated  by,  realities  gathered  from  history  and  observar 
tion.  The  newspaper  press,  and  the  current  literature  of  the 
day,  abound  in  this. kind  of  material.  There  is  abroad  in  the 
community  an  insatiable  appetite  for  knowledge  of  this  sort 
Popular  lectures,  in  all  parts  of  the  t^ountry,  have  contributed 
extensively  to  promote  this  state  of  the  public  taste.  Its  exist- 
ence cannot  be  questioned.  In  a  cmmtry  where  the  popular  will 
is  law,  this  condition  of  society  must  bemfet ;  and  so  far  as  it  may 
be  done  without  compromising  the  character  of  our  sacred 
things,  it  must  be  gratified  from  the  pulpit.  The  style  of 
preaching  adopted  by  Edwards  and  Bellamy,  while  it  may  meet 
the  wants  of  the  church,  and  fasten  convictions  uport  the  impe- 
nitent and  lead  them  to  Christ,  will  not  attract  our  untaught  and 
skeptical  youth,  and  gather  them  into  the  house  of  God,  that 
they  may  be  placed  within  reach  of  the  Gospel.  The  state  of  the 
popular  taste,  if  it  cannot  be  gratified  to  some  extent  by  the  dis- 
cussion of  topics  such  as  we  have  described,  and  is  compelled  to 
choose  between  the  sound,  discriminating,  austere  manner  of 
preachingthe  Gospel  which  prevailed  in  the  last  centuty,  and  the 
flashy,  fervent  style  that  abounds  in  anecdote,  will  prefer  the 
latter.  Anything  but  a  dry  manner  and  a  monotonous  style,  is 
the  language  which  indicates  the  spirit  of  the  times.  If  this 
stfete  of  the  popular  taste  can  be  gratified,  while,  at  the  same 
time,  the  great  truths  of  the  Gospel  are  not  lost  sight  of,  nor  at  all 
thrown  into  the  back-ground ;  if  at  the  same  time  that  it  keeps  its 
hold  on  the  aflections  of  the  people,  it  may  be  made  the  gr^at 
instniment  of  spreading  before  them  that  knowledge  of  God, 
which  is  to  be  derived  Arom  his  works,  and  his  providence  along 
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with  his  word,  the  pulpit  may  be  made  to  wield  an  influence 
upon  the  destinies  of  our  country,  more  powerful,  and  no  less 
salutary,  than  in  lis  past  history. 

But  if  the  pulpit  must  fall  far  behind  the  press,  in  its  contri- 
butions to  the  general  intelligence  of  the  people  on  moral  sub- 
jects, there  will  be  a  strong  tendency  to  fall  into  comparative  dis- 
esteem,  except  among  the  truly  pious. 


ARTICLE  VIII. 


THE  IDEA  OF  HUMANITY  IN  ITS  PROGRESS  TO  ITS  CONSUM- 
.  MATION. 

By  Rbv.  L.  p.  HioKOK,  D.  D.,  Prof,  of  Theologj,  Theo.  Sem.,  Anborn,  N.  T. 

Human  life  is  never  isolate.  It  has  connexions  with  that  which 
went  before,  and  will  connect  itself  with  that  which  shall  come 
after ;  and  in  the  same  age  reciprocal  influences  hold  all  together, 
and  thus  human  life,  in  one  stream,  pours  onward  from  generation 
to  generation.  Some  force  inherent  in  humanity  impels  it  to  action, 
and  some  end,  towards  which  its  action  is  tending,  must  be  ulti- 
mately reached  by  it. 

It  is  not  steam,  nor  money,  nor  majorities,  but  Ideas,  that  must 
rule  the  race.  A  good  and  great  idea,  put  forth  in  its  clearness 
and  comprehensiveness,  is  more  powerful  than  f\eets  and  armies* 
Human  society  has  its  law  of  progress,  and  a  true  idea  of  this  is 
necessary  to  any  philosophy  which  would  apply  its  teachings  to 
human  iniprovemenL  In  this  we  shall  find  the  secret,  silent,  but 
resistless  force  which  urges  on  the  current  of  social  relations,  the 
law  by  which  its  action  is  directed,  and  the  end  to  which  it  is  tend- 
ing, and  that  its  working  may  neither  tire  nor  cease,  until  it  shall 
attain  the  consummation  it  is  seeking.  The  changes  and  revolu- 
tions by  which  nations  are  agitated,  are  so  many  indices  of  where  and 
how  this  perpetual  energy  beneath  is  working.  The  stormy  sea 
is  not  without  its  law,  through  all  its  chafing  waves,  and  swellinff 
tides,  and  rushing  currents.  If  we  may  grasp  this  grand  idea,  and 
make  it  available  as  our  rule  for  working  upon  human  nature  in  its 
improvement,  it  can  neither  be  of  small  importance,  nor  of  limited 
use  to  the  philosopher,  the  politician,  nor  the  Christian  philanthro- 
pist. What  we  seek  to  attain,  therefore,  is,  the  idea  by  which  we 
must  expound  all  human  progress. 

It  will  be  demanded,  that  we  first  find  what  humanity  is  ;  tlien, 
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that  we  attain  the  inner  force  which  impels  its  movement ;  and, 
finally,  that  we  apprehend  the  law  by  which  its  course  must  be 
guided  to  its  consumnMti  xl  We  may,  in  conclusion,  make  the 
application,  ?<•     t  ^  ace  shall  permit. 

Our  first  i**.^.    j  is  for  the  constitution  of  humanity  itself. 

The  a...  - !  has  its  end  in  the  gratification  of  the  sensory.  In 
this  all  desires  spring,  and  in  the  attainment  of  its  object,  desire  is 
satisfied,  when  ttie  animal  rests  until  some  new  craving  of  the 
sense  returns.  A  sensorjr  may  be  more  or  less  comprehensive  in 
its  susceptibilities  of  desire  for  different  objects ;  *  its  sensibility 
may  be  more  or  less  refined  in  reference  to  the  elevation  of  its 
objects  ;  and  it  may  be  connected  with  either  an  instinctive  or  an 
intelligent  capacity  for  determining  the  adaptation  of  objects  to  its 
wants  ;  but  none  of  these  things  at  all  change  its  constitutional  kind  of 
being.  In  the  highest  perfection  of  them  all ,  it  is  still  a  sensory  with 
its  end  in  its  own  gratification.  Happiness  is  its  only  law ;  and  the 
life,  whether  it  be  mortal  or  immortal,  is  that  of  the  animal  only. 

The  Rational  has  its  end  in  the  excellency  of  its  own  being.  Its 
own  intrinsic  dignity  demands  that  its  action  should  ever  be  in  ac- 
cordance with  its  true  worthiness.  Hence  its  impulses  are  never 
the  promptings  of  passion,  but  the  Imperative  of  reason ;  not  what 
a  sensory  may  crave  as  a  desire,  but  what  a  spirit  may  claim  as  a 
duty ;  not  at  all  what  it  wants  to  do  as  a  gratification,  but  what  it 
ouffht  to  do  as  worthy  of  itself.  It  has  the  knowledge  of  its  true 
end  of  action  in  its  own  excellency,  and  thus  a  conscience :  it  has 
capacity  to  originate  action  in  this  causality  of  its  own  imperative, 
and  thus  a  will.  Inasmuch  as  this  inherent  excellency  is  perpe- 
tual, its  imperative  must  be  perpetual ;  and  thas  there  is  a  never- 
ceasing  causality  for  action,  and  an  ever-present  requisition  that 
the  action  be  directed  to  its  right  end.  Neither  rest  nor  lawless 
action  may  be  known  by  a  pure  spirit. 

This  spirituality  of  being  may  be  infinite  in  its  own  excellency, 
and  thus  absolute  in  its  imperative,  and  it  is  God,  evermore  acting 
for  his  own  glory :  or  it  may  be  finite,  and  merely  a  creature  in  its 
Maker's  image ;  yet  as  finite  spirit,  is  the  same  law  written  inward 
upon  its  own  being,  that  it  should  act  worthy  of  itself,  in  obedience 
to  the  imperative  of  its  own  conscience.  Where  authority  im- 
poses an  imperative  beyond  its  own  inner  law,  this  must  stand  in 
a  superior  rationality;  and  the  obligation  to  obey  reaches  the 
finite  spirit,  even  in  this,  only  through  its  own  conscience.  The 
conviction  is  immediate,  that  as  finite  rationality  it  can  no  other- 
wise act  worthy  of  itself,  than  that  it  should  iiQplicitly  obey  the 
behests  of  the  Absolute  Reason. 

Such  action,  evermore  in  accordance  with  its  own  true  dignity, 
fulfils  the  end  of  the  spiritual.  It  is  not  a  termination  in  rest,  as  m 
the  animal,  but  a  full  and  even  flow  in  unceasing  tranquillity. 
The  satisfying  of  its  own  imperative  is  holiness ;  ana  in  the  attain- 
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ment  of  this  comes  the  bliss  of  the  spirit.  The  animal  does  not  seek 
its  object  of  desire  that  it  may  rest ;  it  seeks  its  object  only  for  the 
happmess  in  its  own  gratification,  asd  rest  follows  from  it.  Even 
so  does  not  the  spirit  urge  obedience  to  its  imperative,  that  it  may 
find  its  bliss  ;  it  obeys  solely  for  the  holiness  which  satisfies  the 
obligation,  and  the  even  flow  of  blissful  tranquillity  ensues. 

And  now  man  is  animal,  and  the  most  perfect  among  animals. 
He  has  a  sensory  the  same  in  kind,  though  more  comprehensive 
in  its  objects,  and  more  refined  in  its  susceptibilities,  as  is  pos- 
sessed by  his  fellows  of  the  stall,  and  an  understanding  judging 
according  to  sense,  beyond  what  is  merely  instinctive,  as  have  also 
other  animals,  only  that  his  is  more  extensive  and  more  conclusive 
than  theirs.  Man,  thus,  has  the  law  of  the  animal  within  him,  im- 
pelling him,  through  the  thousand  desires  of  the  sensory,  to  act  for 
his  happiness*  But,  moreover, man  is  ratioqal,and  possessing  within 
himself  all  the  prero^tives  which  belong  to  the  world  of  spiritual ' 
beings.  The  imperatives  of  this  higher  excellency  of  the  spiritual 
become  the  law  written  within,  and  throw  their  inflexible  bonds 
upon  the  agency,  that  it  should  accord  with  the  dignity  of  his  own 
rational  being,  and  thus  that  he  be  holy.  He  is  not  all  animal,  and 
thus  wholly  a  brute  ;  he  is  not  all  spirit,  and  thus  wholly  an  angel. 
Man  is  spirituality  incarnate. 

Humanit]^  is  thus  compounded  being.  In  the  sensory,  however 
comprehensive  and  refined,  is  the  end  of  the  animal  only ;  in  the 
spirit,  however  degraded  and  depraved,  is  still  the  rational,  with 
the  imperatives  of  its  own  worthy  end  pressing  their  unchanging 
obligations :  and  human  nature  is  the  complex  union  of  the  two. 
Everywhere  through  the  race  of  mankind,  '^  the  law  in  the  mem- 
bers ''  and  the  '*  law  of  the  mind"  are  rightfully  or  wrongfully 
interworking  with  each  other.  And  these  two  are  all  that  belong 
to  humanity,  as  having  any  end  of  action,  embracing  wjtbin  them 
every  element  of  the  race  that  can  be  brought  within  human  con- 
sciousness. And  precisely  in  this  complexity  of  humanity  are 
found  all  the  peculiarities  which  give  so  much  difficulty  to  the 
study  of  human  agency,  and  such  wide  discrepancy  in  the  fnter- 
pretation  of  human  responsibility.  It  is  not  the  sense  or  the  spirit ; 
but  through  all  the  tribes  and  generations  of  man,  it  ever  must  be 
the  sense  and  the  spirit  All  philosophy  which  seeks  to  subject  hu- 
man nature  to  science  in  any  direction,  must  include  the  elements 
of  the  sensory  and  those  of  the  spirituality,  and  preserve  a  careful 
discrimination  between  them.  Personality  may  reside  wholly  in 
the  spirit,  and  have  its  right  of  possesiion  in,  and  its  dominion 
over^  the  sense ;  but  humanity  is  constituted  of  both. 

A  second  inquiry  is  ibr  the  inner  force  which  impels  the  social 
movement. 

If  we  take  the  sense,  and  look  into  its  constitutional  being,  an  ir- 
repressible and  tireless  energy  is  at  once  seen  in  operation^  which 
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must  produce  a  ceaseless  moTement  A^rbkened  animal  sascepti*^ 
bilities  are  perpetually  craving ;  and,  like  the  daughters  of  the 
horse  leech,  cry,  "  Olve,  give/'  and  are  never  satisfied.  If  th^ 
sense  be  satiated  in  one  quarter,  its  clamorous  desires  come  up  from 
another  direction  ;  and  if  the  appetites,  on  whose  supply  nature  is 
dependent,  are  provided  for,  another  set  of  susceptibilities,  a  little 
in  advance  of  these,  stand  ready  to  stiOQuIate  the  action  to  a  further 
attainment.  Not  merely  what*  shall  each  man  eat  and  drink,  and 
wherewithal  be  clothed  and  sheltered ;  but  in  the  answers  to  these, 
an  endless  series  of  wants  wake  up  in  unbroken  succession.  The 
attainment  of  conveniences  succeeds  at  once  to  the  supply  of  neces* 
sities;  and  to  these  follow  the  effort  for  the  elegancies,  the  luxuries, 
and  the  fanciful  superfluities  of  life,  without  number,  and  all  stillfar- 
ther  to  CO  their  fitful  round  of  changes,  through  the  caprices  of  fash- 
ion. 'Hie  individual  must  tax  his  powers  and  resources  for  his 
own  supply,  and  then  associated  labor  and  capital  must  come  in  to 
attain  what  single-handed  industry  could  never  reach* 

And  then  society  itself  has  its  own  wants,  and  creates  many  more 
factitious  demands;  and  in  it  an  unquenchable  spirit  of  competi- 
tion, and  enterprise,  and  ambition,  is  enkindled,  pouring  itself 
through  all  the  ousy  walks  of  industry  and  marts  of  trade,  and 
spreading  itself  in  commercial  transactions  which  whiten  every  sea 
and  visit  every  shore.  Deep  interests  are  created,  and  fierce  pas- 
sions are  engendered,  amid  such  wide-spread  schemes  for  human 
attainments,  and  out  of  the  collisions  of  discordant  interests,  broils, 
and  insurrections,  and  bloody  wars  disturb  the  peace  of  neighbor- 
hoods and  of  nations,  and  send  desolation  over  wide  portions  of 
the  earth.  Then  come  in  the  wants  of  military  tactics  and  strate- 
gy, of  diplomatic  talent  and  political  wisdom,  and  the  action  goes 
out  upon  the  high  field  of  international  law  and  governmental 
rights  and  interests.  Nations  thus  augment  their  wants,  and  urge 
each  the  other  onward  in  the  progress  to  higher  attainments,  and 
lay  their  far-reaching  schemes  for  future  prosperity  and  improve- 
ment, which  must  tait  the  toil,  and  absorb  the  revenues  o£-comiiig 
generations.  Surely,  the  heaving  masses  of  earth^s  population 
may  never  rest,  while  such  volcanic  fires  perpetually  burn  in  the 
bosom  of  humanity. 

But  this  is  not  all.  The  spiritual,  also,  has  its  deep  and  strong 
agency ;  and  its  mightv  working  is  manifest  through  all  the  tribes 
of  mankind.  Impelled  by  the  wants  of  his  constitutional  being, 
man  must  live  m  society.  It  is  an  idU  dream,  that  men  once 
lived  apart,  as  the  solitary  dwellers  among  the  rocks,  and  in  the 
caves  of  the  mountains,  and  that  a^  they  found  the  inconveniences 
of  seclusion,  they  came  together,  and  instituted  civil  government, 
with  its  constitutions  and  laws,  and  ^at  therefore  all  right  to 
authority  in  the  State  is  based  upon  the  figment  of  a  social  com- 
pact.   The  State^  in  its  mdim^nts,  is  in  humanity  itself;  and  the 
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ojae  cannot  progres»t  but  the  otber  will  be  thereby  develo]>ed. 
Society  is  a  want  in  t|ie  sensory,  and  an  imperative  in  the  spirit- 
uality ;  and  has  its  right  to.  be,  and  its  claim  tp  govern  itself,  in 
the  very  constitution  which  God  has  'given  to  human  nature., 
This  inner  enfrgy  of  social  being.will  collect  the  race  into  commu- 
nities, and  bring  out  from  each  its  inherent  sovereignty,  modified 
in  its  form  of  governmental  working,  by  the  circumstances,  but  in 
all,  legislating,  and  judicially  investigatmg,  and  penally  executing, 
as  God's  ^^  minister  for  good,  and  a  revenger  to  execute  wrath 
upon  him  that  doeth  evil/'  If  you  could  abolish  all  forms  of  hu- 
man government  to-day,  and  scatter  the  population  of  the  nations 
over  the  earth,  this  inner  working  of  the  human  spirit  would  begin 
to-morrow  to  brine  together  agam  the  scattered  fragments,  and  re- 
construct civil  and  criminal  codes  of  law,  and  bring  their  authority 
to  bear  upon  the  human  conscience  from  the  irrepressible  public 
conviction  of  its  rightful. sovereignty.  The  impulses  of  humanity 
force  it  into  communities,  and  the  imperatives  of  the  rational  for- 
bid that  it  should  be  the  mere  herdine  together  of  the  animal,  but 
oblige  SQciety  to  take  on  the  r^ulated  responsibilities  of  the 
spirituaU 

The  rational  in  humanity  will  also  work  out  its  forms  of  beauty 
and  of  taste  in  the  fine  arts ;  and  the  pure  ideals  of  the  reason  will 
be  made  to  appeal  to  the  susceptibilities  of  the  sense,  in  works  of 
fiction^  poetry,  and  song;  and  spirit  speak  to  spirit  in  the  chisel- 
led expression  of  the  marble,  and  the  glowing  thought  and  feeling 
upon  the  canvas. 

But  more  especially  in  the  direct  line  of  spiritual  operation, 
through  the  moral  and  religious  promptings  of  the  force  within, 
will  humanity  be  moved  through  all  its  generations.  There  are 
convictions  and  imperatives  stirring  ever  within  the  deep  places 
of  the  spiritual,  that  will  not  permit  the  action  to  be  wholly  en- 
grossed in  the  wants,  nor  quieted  in  the  restings,  of  the  animal. 
The  sense  may  be  constantly  clamorous  and  insatiable,  and  the 
spirit  n^y  be  oUen  absorbed  in  the  animal  gratification,  or  stupefied 
in  the  surfeiting  of  sensuality ;  but  human  nature  cannot  so  far  sin); 
itself  into  the  brutal,  apd  bury  its  better  powers  so  deep,  that  their 
working  shall  pot  come  up  into  the  consciousness.  The  hour  of 
reflection  evei  cometh,  ana  with  it  the  sharp  conviction  of  guilt, 
and  all  the  delights  of  sense  lose  their  power  to  charm.  The 
work  of  inward  warning  and  reproof,  of  scourging  with  shame  and 
remorse,  will  be  done,  for  the  workman  is  within  us,  and  his  hand 
cannot  be  stayed..  The  spirit  needs  nothing  but  to  awake  in  the 
consciousness  of  imperatives  which  never  cease  their  pressure, 
and  its  power  must  at  once  go  out  upon  the  sense,  to  cun)  in  sub- 
jection every  unruly  appetite,  or  be  turned  in  upon  itself,  inflict- 
ing the  terrible  retributions  which  the  consciousness  of  its  own 
g^dt  demands. 
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The  force  of  the  spiritual  must,  thus,  from  the  very  constitution 
of  humanity,  urge  the  action  onward  to  much  higher  stations. 
Systems  of  religion,  true  or  false,  must  be  built  to  meet  the  de- 
mands of  ^uch  convictions,  and  calm  and  soothe  the  anxieties  in- 
separable from  such  anticipations ;  and  such  religious  creeds  and 
forms  of  worship  will  bind  themselves  upon  their  votaries,  through 
all  the  strong  feelings  of  religious  hope  and  fear,  of  spiritual  love 
and  veneration.  Whether,  then,  the  animal  be  subjected  to  the 
rational,  or  the  rational  be  degraded  as  the  slave  of  the  animal ; 
whether  the  sense  concur  or  collide  with  the  spirit,  this  spiritual 
force  "will  work  through  all  ranks  and  ages  of  the  human  family, 
and  move  the  race  to  action,  and  build  its  altars  and  temples  in 
every  land,  and  prostrate  humanity  before  its  God,  whom,  in  some 
worthy  or  unworthy  manner,  it  must  adore. 

Thus  is  It  clear,  that  human  nature  cannot  lie  stagnant  and 
motionless.  There  are  fires  within  which  cannot  be  quenched; 
forces  which  cannot  be  repressed.  Society  will  be  in  motion  be- 
fore the  impulse  of  its  own  inner  energy.  In  some  of  its  various 
partitions,  it  may  be  as  the  rock  detached  from  the  summit  of  the 
mountain,  to  be  dashed  in  fragments  at  its  base ;  or,  as  the  foam- 
ing torrent,  to  precipitate  itself  beyond  its  successive  obstacles, 
till  it  find  its  level  bottom  and  embracing  banks,  amid  the  flowers 
and  herbage  of  the  quiet  vale  below. 

The  third  inquiry  isfbr  the  law  that  must  guide  this  movement, 
and  make  it  to  be  an  assured  march  of  social  progress  towards  its 
consummation. 

The  question  which  here  presents  itself,  is  far  more  complicated 
than  those  which  have  been  considered,  and  will  demand  a  more 
careful  and  protracted  investigation.  We  may  not  find  a  law 
which  holds  its  complete  control  over  every  movement,  and  bring- 
ing the  race  through  its  successive  conflicts  right  onward  to  its 
promised  i)ossession.  Conflicting  ends  and  interests  perpetually 
inter- work  in  this  movement ;  and  the  progress  is  from  side  to  side 
^  through  wide,  extremes,  as  the  ship  beats  into  port  against  wind 
'  and  tide ;  yea,  at  times  it  is  apparently  retrograde,  as  the  stream 
sets  back  upon  itself,  that  it  may  accumulate  force  to  demolish,  or 
elevate  itself  to  overleap,  its  obstacles.  The  need  for  humanity 
is,  the  attainment  of  the  precise  point  of  balanced  and  harmonized 
action  in  all  its  ihner  forces ;  and  this  point  it  must  be  seeking, 
.and  towards  it  the  movement  must  be  tending,  if  indeed  it  is  ever 
to  attain  its  consummation.  If,  then,  we  may  find  from  what 
point,  and  under  what  direction,  all  the  inner  forces  of  humanity 
may  go  forth  in  unimpeded  and  harmonious  action,  and  in  the 
attainment  of  which  no  further  struggles  and  conflicts  will  be 
demanded,  than  just  to  maintain  itself  in  that  position,  and  flow 
on  in  an  even  and  perpetual  stream  ever  after,  augmenting  from  its 
own  growth,  and  progressing  in  its  own  regulated  current ;  then  in 
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that  may  we  see  its  consummation,  and  from  that  determine  the 
law  by  which  it  is  to  bring  itself  over  all  obstacles,  and  recover 
itself  from  all  one-sided  movements.  This,  therefore,  is  the  re- 
maining, though  most  difficult,  part  of  our  undertakii^ ;  but  which, 
what  has  been  already  attained  may  furnish  us  with  the  means  for 
accom()lishing.  Let  us,  then,  take  the  complete  conception  of 
humanity  as  both  animal  and  rational,  with  all  the  inherent  forces 
and  ends  which  are  contained  in  both,  and  see  if  we  may  find  a 
point  in  which  shall  be  given  the  idea  of  their  conjoined  harmoni- 
ous operation. 

The  sensory  finds  its  end  in  the  gratification  of  its.  desires.  It 
never  goes  beyond  itself,  but  is  at  rest  whenever  its  cravings  are 
satisfied.  It  has  its  many  susceptibilities,  and  some  desires  may 
become  inordinate,  some  may  conflict  with  others,  and  gratifica- 
tion may  thus  often  be  indulged  to  its  o>yn  damage.  The  point 
of  harmony  in  the  individual  sensory  is,  then,  manifestly  this — to 
restrain  and  regulate  all  gratification  for  the  attainment  of  the 
greatest  sum-total.  The  highest  aggregate  of  happiness  for  its 
whole  existence,  is  the  regulative  principle  of  the  sensory.  Its 
rule,  in  an  understanding,  judging  accorciing  to  its  end  of  action, 
is  prudence.  And  that  a  sensory  should  guide  itself  j)rudently,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  give  to  it  a  generic  susceptibility  in  self-love, 
which  shall  check  and  control,  in  its  greater  intensity,  all  partial 
gratification.  The  whole  organism  is,  in  this  way,  pathologically 
governed  to  the  full  extent  that  the  judgment  in  the  understand- 
ing shall  reach.  If  the  judgment  is  correct,  the  animal  action 
controlled  by  self-love,  must  be  according  to  the  promptings  of 
prudence. 

But  the  sensory  in  humanity  is  in  social  action ;  and  there  may 
be  the  gratification  in  one  to  the  injury  of  others.  The  point  of 
harmonized  action  here,  manifestly  again,  is  this — the  action  of 
each  one  for  the  greatest  aggregate  of  happiness  in  all ;  or,  as  the 
utilitarian  form  of  expression  is,  ^^  the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest 
number."  In  proportion  as  an  understanding,  judging  according 
to  the  sense  in  humanity  universally,  shall  be  able  to  determine 
such  line  of  action,  it  will  give  the  rule  of  benevolence  ;  or,  inas- 
inuch  as  benevolence  is  here  quite  an  equivocal  term,  we  will  call 
it  the  rule  of  kindness — viz.,  the  greatest  happiness  of  his  kind. 
Put  within  the  sensory  a  susceptibility^  to  kindness,  and  make  its 
intensity  controlling  over  all  other  susceptibilities,  and  there  will 
be  a  pathological  force  to  guide  the  sense  to  the  greatest  happiness 
of  each,  and  of  the  whole.  It  will  then  be  prudent  to  eacn  that 
they  be  kind  to  all.  And,  now,  were  humanity  all  animal,  here 
would  be  its  perfection  of  action.  You  could  not  put  within  it  a 
higher  impulse  than  that  it  should  make  itself  the  most  happy^ 
when  it  was  making  others  the  most  happy. 
But  humanity  is  also  spiritual ;  and  as  rational  spirit,  the  end  is 
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to  act  rationally;  or,  as  the  same  thing  in  dur  foriper  method  of 
expression,  to  act  according  to  its  own  excellency.  The  force 
here  will  he  no  pathological  impulse,  but  solely  a  rational  iropera- 
tive.  The  rule  for  the  spirit  will  be  the  moral  law  in  its  dwn 
conscience.  This  followed,  and  it  must  ^ver  guide  its  action 
aright  in  all  social  relations.  It  is  reasonable — t.  e.  it  is  according 
to  Its  own  iilner  law — to  implicitly  obey  the  will  of  God^  the  ah- 
solute  spirit,  whenever  and  however  made^  known ;  and  it  is  rea- 
sonable to  defer  to  other  spirits,  just  in  proportion  to  their  rational 
dignity  and  excellency.  God  consults  his  own  excellency,  as  hfa 
glory,  in  governing ;  all  spirits,  in  their  rationality,  consulting  the 
imperatives  of  their  own  consciousness  of  what  is  worthy  of  them- 
selves, both  in  obedience  to  God  and  in  communion  with  each 
other,  and  thus  the  whole  system  is  throughout,  holy. 

We  have  thus,  the  points  of  hannonious  action  m  the  two  ele- 
mentary compounds  of  humanity,  separately.  The  animal  in  the 
sense,  will  act  for  its  highest  end,  when  controlled  by  the  rule  of 
kindness ;  the  rational  in  the  spirit,  will  act  for  its  highest  end 
when  it  obeys  the  law  of  holiness.  And  now  comes  the  last  step, 
to  attain  the  point  of  harmonious  action  when  the  sense  and  the 
spirit,  with  their  laws,  are  combined  in  unity  in  human  nature. 

This  point  of  harmonious  action  can  possibly  be  none  other 
than  this — that  the  animal  be  wholly  the  servant  of  the  spiritual. 
The  sense  may  nefver  elevate  its  end  in  competition  with,  much 
less  in  opposition  to,  the  end  of  the  spirit.  It  is  ever  "  to  gird 
itself,"  ana  first  serve  the  rational,  "  and  afterwards  it  may  eat 
and  drink.**  The  sensory  has  no  freedom,  and  hence  can  hare 
no  rights.  It  is  cared  for  in  this,  that  it  is  put  in  subjection  to  a 
master  who  has  a  conscience,  and  is  bound  by  the  imperative  of 
"what  is  due  to  himself,  when  to  indulge  ^nd  when  to  deny  the 
sensory.  It  may  not  be  what  the  sense  craves ;  it  must  be  what 
the  conscience  claims.  If  the  sense,  in  any  case,  is  alone  con- 
cerned, gratify  it  just  as  you  would  any  other  animal.  Apply  the 
rule  of  prudence  to  it  in  its  individual  action,  and  that  of  kind- 
ness in  its  associate  action,  just  as  you  would  to  the  horse 
or  the  ox,  and  compel  it  neither  to  hurt  itself  nor  others.  In 
such  a  rational  control  of  the  sense,  prudence  and  kindness  be- 
come virtues  ;  they  are  the  product  or  the  free  spirit,  and  not  the 
pathological  impulse  of  the  sensory.  The  great  law  of  the  spirit 
m  this  connexion  is ;  "  keep  under  the  body  and  bring  it  into 
subjection  ;'*  "  be  temperate,"  "  be  kindly  affectioned  one  to  ano- 
ther." But,  if  the  claims  of  the  spirit,  either  in  its  social  relations 
to  other  spirits,  or  in  its  religious  relation  to  (Jod,  demand  the 
sacrifice  of  the  sense — make  it ;  make  it  promptly  and  completely, 
even  to  the  crushing  of  its  very  being*  beneath  the  spiritual  impe- 
rative, and  go  down  to  death,  m  the  integrity  of  your  conscience. 
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Always  subject  your  happiness,  eren  in  its  annihilatioD,  to  your 
holiness. 

Here  is  the  consummation  of  humanity.  Society  cannot  rest 
from  its  internal  chafings,  collisions,  and  frequent  bloody  conflicts, 
except  as  it  has  attained  this  complete  moral  control  of  the  spirit- 
ual over  the  sensual.  Both  are,  and  eyermore  to  be,  in  humani^ ; 
and  they  cannot  dwell  together  in  peace,  and  the  stream  of  social 
relations  run  on  in  its  blissful  trainquillity,  until  such  rightful  su- 
premacy and  rigfateous  subjection  are  secured.  Humanity  may 
try  many  expedients,  and  pass  throi^h  many  extremes  in  its  one- 
sided reformations ;  but  it  may  move  freely  in  its  bliss  under  this 
law  only.  Struggle  otiierwise  as  it  may  lot  its  desired  quietness, 
its  own  inner  nature  will  fight  up  again&t  the  attempt,  and  make 
it  to  be  vain. 

And  now,  just  here,  is  an  insuperable  diflScult^  interposed. 
Humanity  has  fSsillen  from  rectitude,  and  is  ruined  in  its  depravity. 
The  spirit  has  sold  itself  as  the  bond-slave  to  the  flesh.  It  has 
renounced  the  law  of  holiness,  and  debased  its  own  imfmortal  en- 
ergies to  the  pursuit  of  happiness  as  its  end.  This  is  the  declara- 
tion of  God's  word;  ^Movers  of  pleasure  more  than  lovers  of 
God.''  This  is  the  voice  of  all  past  hbtory.  The  testimony  is 
given,  both  amid  the  scenes  of  low  and  cross  sensuality,  and  in  tha 
prouder  walks  of  a  more  refined  sensualism.  The  spirit  is  as  truly 
m  bondage  to  the  sense,  in  that  self-conceit  and  vain  glory  which 
is  proud  of  birth,  or  fortune,  or  station,  or  strength,  or  talent,  or 
beauty ;  and  that  self-righteousness  which  vaunts  its  charities,  and 
tithes,  and  fastings ;  and  that  superstition  which  parades  its  beads, 
pictures  and  relics,  its  vestments  and  titles ;  as  in  the  avarice 
which  hoards  and  starves,  or  in  the  voluptuousness  which  squan- 
ders and  riots.  The  depravity  is  universal  in  which  the  sense,  in 
some  form,  firom  being  the  servant  has  become  the  tyrant. 

And  here,  it  might  be  a  conclusion  from  the  fact  and  the  na- 
ture of  depravity,  that  it  would  be  vain  to  expect  the  human  race 
to  effect  their  own  deliverance.  This  bondage  of  the  spirit  is  by 
its  own  consent  The  sense,  it  is  true,  has  acquired  no  right  to 
dominion  from  the  surrender  of  the  spirit  to  it ;  nor  has  the  spirit 
at  all  annihilated  the  perpetual  imperative  that  it  should  reassert 
its  dignity,  and  reclaim  its  authority,  and  put  the  sense  back  in  its 
place  of  legitimate  service  at  the  footstool ;  but  both  the  arrogance 
of  the  servant  in  his  usurpation,  and  the  baseness  of  the  master  in 
his  submission,  forbid  the  hope  that  the  human  family  will  ever 
of  itself  recover  its  lost  nobility,  and  r^in  its  primitive  order  and 
harmony.  The  pressure  of  the  obligation  and  the  charge  of  guilt 
provokes,  irritates,  ^nd  inflames  the  spirit  in  its  degradation,  but 
does  not  reclaim  and  restore.  All  the  past  history  of  the  race  con- 
firms the  conviction  of  this  hopeless  degeneracy.  There  has 
been  ceaseless  commotion,  turmoil,  and  heaving  to  and  fro,  but 
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not  the  on-going  and  up-rinng  of  the  spiritual*  The  understand- 
ing has  often  been  much  cultivated,  the  judgment  enlightened, 
and  thus  the  sense,  to  which  all  has  been  referred,  has  been  at 
times  highly  refined ;  but  yet  in  all  this  there  has  been  only  a  sen- 
sualism made  more  splendid  and  imposing.  The  spirit  has  re- 
mainediin  its  self-debasement,  and  Only  thrown  a  more  gaudy  robe 
over  the  slave  to  whom  she  has  yielded  in  her  prostitution* 
Whether  in  the  herding  of  an  Afriean  kraal,  or  the  stratification  of 
caste  in  an  Asiatic  despotism,  or  the  refinement  of  a  Grecian,  and 
the  valor  of  a  Roman  commonwealth,  still  in  all  has  it  been  hu- 
manity uptumiBg  some  fece  of  its  sensualism,  in  any  of  which  it 
were  impossible  to  catch  another  expression  of  the  spiritual,  than 
one  of  servility  aad  debasement  If  some  Socrates  or  Aristides  has 
appeared,  in  whom  the  spiritual  has  seemed  to  glow  with  some 
portion  of  the  majesty  of  its  recovered  freedom,  it  has  been  intole- 
rable to  depraved  humanity ;  and  the  age  has  had  its  hemlock 
ready,  or  its  ostracism  has  driven  the  just  into  exile.  If  some 
apostle  of  a  spiritual  rd%ion  has  stood  upon  their  Areopagus,  and 
preached  the  necessity  of  repentance,  and  return  to  a  pure  and 
spiritual  worship,  the  message  has  been  received  by  the  most  re- 
filled of  their  philosophers,  with  mockery,  and  the  scofiing  inquiry^ 
<*  What  will  this  babbler  say  V ^ 

Revelation  from  heaven,  also,  confirms  the  testimony  from  the 
history  of  humanity  upon  the  earth,  that  <^the  world  by  wisdom 
knew  not  God ;"  and  mat  ^^  there  is  none  righteous,  no  not  one." 
Progress  in  anything,  except  as  a  rolling  of  sensualism  from  side 
to  side,  is  a  vain  expectation  from  the  unaided  working  of  ^uman 
nature.  There  may  be  frequent  calms  succeeding  to  the  storms  of 
passion ;  a  renunciation  of  practices  found  too  destructive  to  be 
continued ;  the  cowering  from  fear  or  the  consenting  from  flattery ; 
but  the  firm,  free,  unfaltering  march  of  society,  under  the  inner 
law  of  holiness,  will  not  be  effected  from  any  action  of  its  own  in- 
herent forces*  Its  repentinr  will  be  only  regret  for  its  impru- 
dences ;  its  reformations  will  be  the  changes  which  are  only  the 
reactions  of  its  surfeiting ;  and  its  progressive  improvement  will  be 
but  the  delusive  bondage  of  the  spirit  within  a  more  gilded  sensu- 
ality, until  in  judgment,  God  shall  lay  upon  the  whole  his  hand  of 
indignant  but  righteous  retribution. 

Unceasing  gratitude  is  due  to  Heaven,  that  the  race 'have  not 
thus  been  left  in  the  madness  of  their  chosen  degradation.  A 
remedy  has  been  found ;  and  the  nature  of  the  rem^y  demanded 
was  clearly  indicated  by  the  nature  of  the  disease.  Nothing  could 
possibly  help  but  some  interposition  which  should  rouse  the  spirit* 
ual  to  burst  its  bonds,  and  subject  the  sense  again  to  its  appropri- 
ate serviti\de,.and  should  also  make  an  adequate  expiation  for  the 
deep  guilt  of  humanity  in  having  sold  its  spiritual  birth-right. 
Only  God)  the  absolute  spirit,  could  so  interpose ;  and  in  his  great 
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mercy  he  has  so  interposed,  and  hence  has  come  the  Christian 
scheme  for  human  redemption  tevealed  in  the  Gospel.  This  com- 
pletely meets  every  want  of  the  spiritual  for  its  recovery  to  holi- 
ness, and  the  satisfying  by  a  fuli  forgiveness,  and  thus  opens  the 
course  to  a  free  and  interminable  progressioB  in  blessedness. 
What  the  enslaved  spirit  needs  is,  a  pungent  conviction  of  its 
guilt,  an  offer  of  pardon  consistent  with  its  own  clear  apprehension 
of  what  is  doe  to  violated  authority,  a  divine  tenderness  and  com- 
passion manifestly  yearning  to  embrace  the  repenting  and  return- 
ing prodigal,  and  a  divine  a^encv  which,  in  the  secresy  of  spirit* 
ual  communing  with  the  rational  in  fallen  man,  may  win  the  soul 
back  from  all  its  corrupt  and  debasing  alliances,  to  its  high-born 
intercourse  again  with  the  pure  and  holy.  This  is  all  in  Christi- 
anitv.  Here  is  sufficient  aid  to  restore  the  race,  ultimately,  to 
permct  holiness  and  perpetual  blessedness.  It  can  never  become 
old  for  human  nature,  for  its  use  is  contemplated  in  the  wants  of 
the  race  through  all  tbeir  progress  to  ultimate  perfection  and  com- 
plete restoration.  It  gives  all  that  is  wanted,  and  this  will  always 
be  wanted.  Its  everlasting  adaptations  to  the  work  of  the  spiritual 
regeneration  of  humanity,  must  keep  the  Gospel  plan  of  salvation 
ever  strong  and  ever  new. 

Standing  on  this  high  and  safe  position,  a  grand  vista  opens 
each  way  from  behind  and  before  us.  The  bright  pathwa v  of  spi- 
ritual progress,  so  far  as<  the  human  race  has  already  advanced, 
may  be  traced  all  along  down  through  the  sensuality  and  idolatry 
of  the  nations.  The  faint  pencilling  of  light  begins  in  the  first 
promise  to  fallen  Adam,  reacnes  dimly  along  down  the  old  world, 
crosses  over  the  flood  with  Noah  in  the  ark,  and  thence  widens 
and  brightens  along  the  track  of  the  Patriarchs,  grows  clearer  amid 
the  symlxds  and  sacrifices  of  the  Mosaic  Ritual,  and  onward  still 
through  the  enlarging  visions  of  Prophets  and  seers,  until  ^  in  the 
fulness  of  time''  preparation  is  made  for  the  revelation  of  ^^  the 
great  mystery  of  godliness,  Ood  manifest  in  the  flesh."  In  its 
higher  intensity  as  concentrated  upon  Calvary,  the  light  hence 
flashes  off  from  one  hill-top  to  another,  and  down  through  succes- 
sive generations,  giances  upon  different  shores,  purifying  and  ele- 
vating the  tribes  and  nations  wherever  it  shines,  to  the  present  age. 
The  triumphs  of  the  spiritual  have  been  neither  few  nor  small,  and 

Jet  not  one  half  of  the  great  work  is  accomplished.  Visions  too 
right  for  us  to  bear,  except  in  the  distance,  are  before  us.  Not 
the  golden  age  returned ;  not  the  delusive  dreams  of  the  modem 
reformists  and  credulous  socialists  which  begin  and  end  solely  in 
the  senses,  but  a  spiritual  age,  with  the  rational  over  the  animal, 
and  holiness  above,  happiness.  This  shall  introduce  Ihe  latter-day 
glory,  when  the  lion  and  the  lamb  shall  lie  down  together,  and  na- 
tions shall  learn  war  no  more — ^nothing  shall  hurt  or  destroy,  and 
Ood  shall  dwell  with  men. 
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And  now  it  is  ma'mfest.  that  this  progress  of  the  raoe  must  take 
up  and  carry  along  in  its  march,  all  the  great  interests  of  mankind, 
and  control  them  in  the  law  of  its  own  movement.  The  interests 
of  humanity  will  be  perfected  in  that  whurh  gives  the  consumma- 
tion to  humanity  itself*-  the  spiritual  controlling  the  sen^al. 
Here,  then,  is  a  broad  field  for  the  practical  application  of  oor  idea, 
but  we  have  little  time  left  to  us  for  effecting  it.  We  shall  merely 
sketch  a  brief  outline,  and  leaxe  it  to  be  filled  up  by  each  one  in 
his  own  matured  reflection.  Let  it  be,  however,  emphatically 
noted,  that  the  perpetual  restlessness  of  society  regarding  these 
great  intefests,  proves  that  the  movement  has  not  yet  reached  its 
point  of  balanced  action ;  and  that  humanity  can  never  attain  its 
blissful  tranquillity,  until  the  spiritual  has  become  regnant  over  the 
carnal. 

Religion  stands  among  the  highest  of  human  intefests.  It  cov- 
ers the  entire  experience  of  all  communion  between  the  finite  and 
the  infinite  spirit.  It  makes  use  of  the  sense,  but  only  as  the  ser- 
vant of  the  spirit,  and  with  the  design  to  bring  it  into  complete 
subjection  to  the  ffreat  law  of  holiness. 

But  in  all  the  freshness  and  vigor  of  primitive  Christianity,  how 
soon  did  it  lose  its  purity  and  its  power !  The  Roman  hierarchy 
submerged  the  spiritual  beneath  the  sense,  as  completely  as  did 
paganism  itself;  and  the  great  reformation,  though  a  long  stride 
m  advance,  is  yet  far  back  from  the  goal  of  all  improvement*.  Secta- 
rianism still  shuts  its  door  of  Christian  comrnunion,  not  from  spi- 
ritual disqualifications,  but  on  account  of  mere  modes  of  sacramen- 
tal administration  and  sensible  forms  of  canonical  ordination. 
PuritaUism  stands  out  in  its  stern  spirituality,  and  may  have  some- 
times disregarded  carnal  ordinances  too  much  ;  while  Puseyism  is 
fondly  gathering  up  the  long  cast-off  superstitious  ceremonies  of 
former  centuries,  and  would  begin  the  journey  over  again  through 
the  midnight  of  the  Middle  A^es.  Atl  our  popular  reforms  and 
much  vaunted  measures  of  religious  improvement  seem  merely  to 
be  a  peipetual  swinging  from  side  to  side,  while  the  balance  very 
slowly  approximates  to  a  perfect  adjustment. 

Civil  government^  is  another  high  interest  of  the  race.  Hu- 
manity must  have  a  social  existence,  and  inherent  in  society  are 
the  right  and  the  duty  of  self-government.  All  anarchical  theories 
are  not  merely  miserable  fallacies,  but  outrageous  treason  against 
human  nature.  And  yet,  in  relation  to  the  great  interest  of  social 
government,  we  have  the  same  restlessness  and  one-sided  move- 
ments, manifesting  that  we  have  not  yet  attained  the  position 
where  society  may  enjoy  tranquillity. 

At  one  time,  the  civil  power  intrudes  itself  within  the  province 
of  Religion,  and  assumes  in  God's  stead,  to  legislate  over  con- 
science ;  again,  the  reaction  a^inst  spiritual  tyranny  crushes  not 
merely  the  usurpations  of  religious  despotism,  but  ejects  all  tte 
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imperatives  of  Uie  spiritual,  and  seeks  to  govern  htrman  nature  by 
appeals  to  only  man^s  anitnal  being.  Like  some  ^ild  beast^  nan 
is  to  be  tamed  into  civilization  by  mere  appliances  to  his  constitu- 
tional sensibilities ;  and  kindness  Or  severity  is  to  be  used  as  the 
animal  temperament  demands  the  discipline  of -flattery  or  of  fear. 
The  strong  and  stem  imperatives  of  the  spiritual,  with  their  awak- 
ened convictions  of  desert,  and  pangs  of  remorse,  and  exposure  to 
vindictive  retributions,  are  now  wholly  out  of  date,  as  the  mere 
reHcs  of  the  ages  of  superstition  and  barbarism.  If  some  tiger  will 
not  be  tamed,  but  will  yet  feed  on  blood,  chain  him,  but  not  kill 
him.  He  mky  by  and  by  relent  and  reform,  and  in  the  meantime 
society  is  Safe,  for  the  wild  beast  is  shut  up.  Just  as  if,  when  you 
allow  only  what  is  animal  to  man,  it  were  any  more  revolting  to 
hang  him  than  to  confine  him. 

If  indeed  the  spiritual,  which  stamps  hts  Maker^s  image  upon 
man,  and  which  alone  makes  human  life  so- sacred,  be  in  him, 
then  appeal  to  it  and  Inake  use  of  it  to  govern  him.      Bring  the 
force  of  obligation,  and  conscious  demerit,  and  righteous  exposure 
to  penal  infliction  according  to  desert  from  the  enormity  of  the 
crime,  to  bear  upon  the  human  conscience,  and  thus  make  both  the 
criminal  and  the  witnesses  of  his  punishment,  to  feel  that  he  suf- 
fers justly.    This  conviction  of  the  desert  of  death,  for  having  ma- 
liciously caused  the  death  bf  a  fellow-being,  is  in  hnmanity,  and  so 
long  as  the  spiritual  abides  in  man,  you  cannot  get  it  out  of  hu- 
man nature.     You  cannot  either  destroy  or  repress  it.     Abolish 
capital  punishment  from  the  statute-book  ;  but  not  thus  can  you 
abolish  the  conviction  of  its  desert  from  the  human  bosom ;  and  not 
by  this  will  you  arrest  its  vindictive  execution  by  some  avenger  of 
the  crime.     When  the  freSh  blood  of  his  victim  is  on  the  muiderer, 
the  sympathies  of  the  sense  as  well  as  the  claims  of  the  spirit,  go 
out  for  the  murdered,  and  a^inst  the  murderer ;  and  if  penal  law 
is  not  about  to  answer  to  this  demand,  most  assuredly  the  violent 
hand  of  public  indignation  will  do  the  work,  and  appease  the  out- 
raged feeling  by  crushing  the  guilty  beneath  it.     Society  will  not 
move  guietly  on  its  course,  except  as  it  may  use  either  the  prison  or 
the  halter  in  legal  execution  for  convicted  crimes,  in  proportion  to 
their  guilt,  until  such  crimes  shall  cease  to  call  for  such  penal  in- 
flictions.   No  shallow  philosophies,  and  meaningless  prattle  of 
cerebral  developments  and  unfortunate  morbid  organisms,  can 
have  anything  at  all  to  do  with  these  deep  places  and  strong  forces 
of  the  spiritucd  within  us;  nor  at  all  prevent  the  death-penalty  from 
beingdemanded,  and  in  some  way  executed,  wherever  and  whenever 
the  strong  public  sentiment  is  awakened  that  the  death-penalty  is 
deserved.     You  must  take  CJod^s  image  from  man  by  taking  awaV 
the  spiritual  from  human  nature,  before  you  can  possibly  abolish 
the  legislation,  as  indelibly  written  on  the  human  heart  as  in  the 
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Bible,  that  ^^  whoso  sheddeth  man's  bloody  by  man  shall  his  blood 
be  shed ;  for  in  the  image  of  God  made  he  man." 

Philosophy  is  another  interest,  perpetual  and  enduring  for  man. 
The  rational  in  man  cannot  cease  to  include  facts  and  events  in 
their  causes,  and  combine  these  into  systems  according  to  their  ap- 
prehended laws,  and  seek  to  comprehend  the  whole  m  an  intelli- 
gent absolute  Being,  who  originates  all  thing^  from  himself,  and 
who  has  the  final  end  of  all  his  works  within  himself.  While 
humanity  shall  possess  Reason,  man  must  have  his  philosophy. 

But  neither  in  this  has  the  point  of  equilibrium  been  attamed. 
Intellectual  action  begins  in  the  perceptions  through  senses ;  and  our 
first  thinking  in  judgment  is  the  connecting  together  of  the  phenome- 
na of  the  senses.  Philosophy  has  thus  long  been  detained  within  the 
region  of  sensible  experience,  and  has  rarely  attained  any  safe  po- 
sition within  the  pure  domain  of  the  spiritual.  Materialism  and 
idealism  have  divided  between  themselves  very  nearly  all  the  syste- 
matic thinking  of  the  world ;  and  little  has  yet  been  done  to  compre- 
hend them  both  in  a  higher  spiritual  philosophy.  ^  Hence  has  phi- 
losophy come  to  be  so  often  dreaded  and  vilified  by  good  men^ 
since  its  ultimate  conclusions  have  so  commonly  terminated  in 
either  fatalism,  atheism,  or  pantheism.  A  spiritual  philosophy, 
determining  an  absolute,  free,  personal,  and  independent  Deity, 
would  be  a  welcome  visitant  to  many. 

This  is  abundantly  disclosed  in  the  example,  eyer  before  the 
world,  in  the  life  and  death  of  our  divine  Redeemer.  Aside  from  its 
adaptations  as  an  atoning  sacrifice  to  God,  we  may  look  at  the 
light  and  influence  which  it  sheds  perpetually  upon  man.  It 
meets  every  want  of  the  sensory  and  of  the  spiritual,  and  fills  out 
every  adaptation  for  reclaiming  the  entire  humanity.  Hence, 
^^he  took  not  on  him  the.  nature  of  angels,"  but  of  those  who  had 
sinned,  and  whom  he  would  save.  See,  then,  how  perfect  the 
sensory  he  assumes  and^rules.  What  refinement,  tenderness,  and 
delicacy  is  in  it  1  How  careful,  not  unnecessarily  to  wound  the 
sensibilities  of  any  !  How  grieved  at  others'  sorrows,  how  patient 
under  his  own  !  How  constant  the  overflowings  of  that  kindness 
which  was  most  happy  in  another's  happiness !  The  agony  in  the 
garden ;  the  torture  upon  the  bloody  cross ;  these  are  all  endured 
that  they  may  do  others  good !  Humanity  needs  all  this,  that  its 
sympathies  may  be  melted,  its  gratitude  enkindled  ;  and  the  evi- 
dence may  stand  ever  before  it,  that  Jesus  **  can  be  touched  with  the 
feeling  of  our  infirmities."  But  needful  as  this  is,  it  still  is  but 
the  weaker  influence  of  the  divine  example  in  a  human  pattern. 
It  exhibits  only  the  movings  of  a  sensory,  and  this  is  not  enough 
to  rouse  the  human  spirit  to  its  great  conflict.  Were  this  all,  we 
might  as  well  have  continued  to  look  at  the  bleeding  animal  on 
Jewish  altars,  as  at  the  mere  animality  of  the  victim  upon  Calvary. 
Something  other  than  mere  suffering  for  oiur  good  must  be  appre- 
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bended,  or  while  we  weep  in  sympathetic  gratitude,  we  shall  have 
but  little  impression  of  tne  dread  majesty  of  this  scene,  and  be 
inspired  with  little  of  that  reverence  which  is  due  to  this  awful 
presence  into  which  we  have  come. 

Turn  we  then  a  moment  from  all  these  melting  sympathies  of  the 
sense,  that  we  may  catcb  a  glimpse  of  the  spirit  in  its  unveiled 
dignity,  which  is  presiding  here.  What  calm  decision  and  stead- 
fast purpose  do  we'  find !  How  firm  that  will,  which  holds  the 
entire  quivering  sensibility  in  subjection  !  No  tumult  of  passion, 
no  rising  of  anger,  no  revengeful  retaliation,  no  stbical  indiffer- 
ence. The  animal  part  of  uie  assumed  human  nature,  in  all  its 
shrinking  delicacy,  is  made  to  serve  even  unto  death.  That  hap- 
piness which  is  the  end  of  the  sense,  is  utterly  disregarded,  and  the 
end  oi  the  spiritual  in  its  holiness  is  all  that  is  consulted.  Hear 
the  instinctive  pleadings  of  the  rising  sensibility,  and  then  the  firm 
conclusion  of  the  spiritual  personality.  **  Now  is  mv  soul  (ri  ipvxfi 
f*ov^  my  animal,  sentient  life)  troubled,  and  what  shall  I  say  1  Fa- 
ther, save  me  from  this  hour :  but  for  this  cause  came  I  unto  this 
hour.  Father,  glorify  thy  nameJ^  What  an  affecting  glimpse  is 
here  given  of  the  great  struggle  going  on  within,  and  of  the  high 
end  to  which  the  spiritual  eye  kept  itself  steadil}r  directed  !  The 
Holy  name  is  to  be  glorified,  and  divine  authority  vindicated,  in 
an  adequate  expiation  of  human  guilt ;  and  the  sensory  is  to  be 
bolden  to  this  service,  and  its  happiness  is  as  rottenness  when  put 
in  competition  with  it.  The  spirit  in  its  dignity  upholds  its  own 
end,  and  maintains  its  firm  integrity,  and  puts  the  sense  to  the  en- 
durance of  the  terrible  agony,  until  in  death  he  can  say,  ^^  It  is  Jin- 
ished.^^  Oh  !  how  does  our  pity  in  the  suffering  at  once  become 
lost,  in  an  absorbing  reverence  for  the  authority  vindicated,  and 
the  holiness  maintained,  in  such  a  scene  as  this  ! 

And  can  the  moral  power  of  such  a  manifestation  ever  wear  out  1 
Is  humanity  just  about  to  out^ow  such  adaptations  to  its  wants, 
and  alreadv  beginning  to  feel  its  need  of  some  new  and  higher  dis- 
pensation f  So  indeed,  in  their  ignorance  and  folly,  some  men 
say.  But  what  a  shallow  acquaintance  with  the  deep  wants  of 
human  nature !  What  criminal  ignorance  of  the  living,  lasting 
power  in  the  Doctrine  of  Christ  crucified  !  Ah,  yes ;  when  this 
green  earth  shall  have  outgrown  the  adaptations  to  its  w^ants  in  the 
rolling  sun  above  it,  perpetually  throwing  its  cheering  light  and 
genial  warmth  upon  it,  then  may  humanity  assume  to  have  outrun 
the  adaptations  of  Christianity,  and  begin  to  look  for  another 
Gospel. 

We  may  then  here  afiSrm,  that  the  complete  idea  by  which  all 
human  progress  must  be  expounded  has  been  now  attained.  The 
sense  must  become  wholly  subjected  to  the  spirit.  It  must  be  held 
by  the  rule  of  pnidence  for  the  end  of  individual  happiness ;  by  the 
rule  of  kindness  for  the  end  of  social  happiness ;  and  if  the  occa- 
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sion  demand,  must  be  wl^olly  crushed  apd  crucified  for  the  end  of 
spiritual  holiness.  No  inherent  forces  of  depraved  human  nature 
will  effect  this  work  of  spiritual  regeneration,  but  the  divine  inter- 
position of  Christianity  in  its  power  and  grace,  makes  the  ultimate 
triumphant  consummation  sure.  The  full  Idea  mav  take  oh  this 
concise  form  of  expression — the  spiritual  regnant  in,  the  sensual,  by 
the  living  power  of  the  GospeU 

Materialism  assumes  that  all  our  conscipus  sensations  are  the 
product  of  some  mechanical  impulses  from  an  outer  world ;  and  our 
philosophy  can,  therefore,  take  cognisance  only  of.  material  being,  ^ 
from  which  all  sensation  is  produced.     It  can  include  only  the' 
connexions  of  physical  cause  and  effect,  and  can  admit  nothing 
of  the  free  originations  of  the  spiritual.     Its  God  is  only  the  inner 
power  which  works  in  the  on-goings  of  nature ;  and  can  never  be 
thought  as  at  all  independent  of  nature.     Its  necessary  landing*, 
place  is  in  fatalism  and  material  pantheism. 

Idealism,  on  the  other  hand,  assumes  that  all  nqr  conscious  con- 
ceptions are  the  product  of  the  inner  thought  only;  ^d  hence  its. 
philosophy  can  never  get  out  of  the  understanding.  By  making 
Its  own  thoughts  objective  to  itself,  the  mind  creates  the  outer 
world  for  itself,  and  can  possibly  determine  nothing  beyond  the . 
dialectical  processes  of  its  own  thinking.  Its  only  God  is  the 
inner  law  of  thought^  and  this  becopies  ultimately  developed  in  the 
universal  understanding  of  the  race.  Its  ultimate  t^minatioa  is  in 
logical  necessity  and  a  transcendental  pantheism.  This  last  has 
been  carried  to  its  ultimate  analysis  and  highest  generalization,  in. 
Germany;  and  many  of  its  partial  and  detached  off-shoots  are  fast 
becoming  transplanted  to  our  own  country,  just,  as  its  whole  decep- 
tive blossoming  is  made  to  wither  in  its  own, land.  It  wholly  de- 
nies all  possibility  of  transcending  in  our  philosophy  the  mere, 
understanding.  Judging  by  sense,  yet  it  would  be  known  as 
a  transcendental  philosophy !  It  utterly  discards  ajl  use  of  the 
faculty  of  reason,  as  an  orgap  for  determining  the  supernatural,  and 
yet  arrogates  to  itself  the  title  of  Rationalism !  There  never  was 
a  more  preposterous  assumption ;  there  cannot  be  a  more  absurd 
misnomer. 

Both  the  sense,  with  its  connexions  of  perceived  phenomena  in 
the  judgment  of  the  understanding,  and  the  spirit,  in  the  free  force 
and  light  of  its  own  rationality,  must  find  their. proper  place  in  our 
philosophy,  or  this  perpetual  interest  of  the  human  race  will  still  be. 
everlastingly  one-sided. 

Literature  is,  again,  a  deep  interest  for  humanity.  Language  is 
an  embodying  of  the  inner  tbpught,  and  in  it  all  human  thinking 
must  find  its  fitting  expression.  All  arising  intp  a  new  region  of 
thought  necessitates  the  introduction  of  something  new  in  litera- 
ture— perhaps  a  new  language  itself  muist  be  created  for  it.  How 
v:ain  the  attempt  to  have  mad^  th^  polytheistic  Ijte^ti^e  of  either 
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Qreece  or  Rome,  in  all  its  classic  copiousness  and  elegance,  an 
outer  body  for  the  high  spiritualism  of  Christian  thinking. 

But  literature  is  also  far  from  such  a  consummation  as  satisfies 
humanity.  Low  sensualism  has  its  own,  and  after  its  own  inner 
working ;  and  the  flood  of  both  foreign  and  domestic  supply  has 
come  in,  foul  and  frothy  enough  to  meet  the  demand,  and  is 
already  giving  indications  that  the  superabundance  has  induced  a 
surfeiting.  Once  bring  up  this  grovelling  portion  of  humanity, 
that  it  shall  emerge  from  its  animalism  and  rise  to  the  dignity  and 
self-respect  of  the  spiritual,  and  the  flood-gates  of  such  sewers  of 
literary  pollution  will  be  shut  n^ver  more  to  open. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  speech  of  Heaven  and  the  tongue 
of  angels  cannot  be  a  model  for  human  literature,  since  the  sym« 
pathies  and  emotions  of  sense  belong  to  human  nature,  and  must 
find  their  fit  expression  in  language,  so  long  as  the  spirit  shall  ta.- 
bemacle  in  the  flesh.  When  humanity  shall  have  become  per- 
fected through  the  religion  of  the  Bible,  then  shall  also  the  literature 
of  the  Bible,  so  wonoerfuUy  using  the  sense  in  subserviency  to 
the  ends  of  the  spirit,  become  adequately  appreciated  and  supremely 
relished. 

And  to  all  these,  we  might  multiply  the  particulars  of  human 
interests  by  numberless  additions.  We  might  speak  of  popular 
education  which  seems  fast  sinking  to  a  mere  secular,  sensual,  and 
partial  training,  seeking  to  discipline  the  human  animal  only,  and 
quite  overlooking  the  conscience,  and  neglecting  to  cultivate  the 
inherent  forces  and  faculties  of  the  spiritual  and  responsible.  An 
insane  dread  of  the  imperatives  and  retributions  of  religion  is 
driving  many  from  even  the  restraints  of  morality  to  the  licentious- 
ness of  sensualism  and  the  anarchy  of  atheism.  We  might  also 
introduce  the  interests  of  practical  philanthropy,  which  is  so  ready^ 
in  its  sympathy  of.  the  sense,  to  weep  over  all  the  animal  sufierings 
of  man,  and  yet  has  very  little  of  those  yearnings  of  soul  which 
seek  to  raise  a  kindred  spirit  from  its  heavier  bondage  and  deeper 
degradation  in  the  slavery  to  the  flesh ;  and  we  might  further  add 
the  interests  of  Christian  benevolence,  which  so  much  the  easier, 
and  the  more  it  may  be  feared,  is  publishing  addresses,  and  print- 
ing resolutions,  andf  giving  its  alms,  and  arrangingits  outer  organi- 
zations, thereby  addressing  the  sense,  than  it  is  found  consecrating 
the  inner  life  and  all  the  ferce  of  the  spirit,  to  persevering  prayer 
and  perpetual  wrestling  with  God. 

But  it  needs  not  that  we  fl^'tber  pursue  this  application  of  our 
Idea.  When  the  law  of  the  spiritual  shall  spread  its  full  measure 
over  the  human  family,  then  will  nqt  only  the  consummation  of 
humanity  be  attained,  but,  moreover,  then  will  every  human  in- 
terest have  been  perfected.  By  the  same  law,  and  to  the  same 
extent  that  progress  is  made  in  the  one,  will  there  be  a  substantial 
improvement  and  well-b^lanced  reformation  in  the  other.     The 
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human  race  and  all  its  inseparable  interests,  will  reach  their  marki 
and  win  the  prize  of  their  high  calling  together. 

In  conclusion )  we  would  simply  add  in  the  form  of  individual^ 
personal  application, — we  live  in  an  age  proverbial  according  to 
Its  own  phraseology,  as  the  ase  of  improvements.  The  popular 
mind  is  rife  with  a  thousand  plans  bsc  universal  reformation,  and 
yet,  perhaps  from  the  beginning,  there  never  has  been  an  age  when 
even  its  veiy  reformations  needed  so  much  to  be  reformed.  It  is 
imperative  that  we  go  to  work  in  and  upon  our  generation,  not  at 
random/ nor  from  conventional  rules  and  popular  prescriptions,  but 
from  intelligent  and  comprehensive  principles.  See  what  the  age 
needs  by  seeing  where  it  is  drifting,  and  taking  its  present  bear- 
ings from  the  grand  idea  of  all  possible  impwvement,  the  spiritual 
attaining  to  dominion  over  the  animal.  No  movement  is  anything 
gained,  that  is  not  an  advancement  in  this  direction. 

But  the  greatest  work  is  in  our  own  persondity.  The  high- 
est preparation  for  reforming  the  age  is  found  in  the  transformation 
of  ourselves.  Personal  discipline  is  the  pre- requisite  for, all  effec- 
tive action  in  improving  the  world.  And  all  such  discipline  must 
be  under  the  imperatives  of  the  spiritual  within  us.  No  training 
of  the  animal  appetites  alone  will  make  them  always  prudent ;  and 
no  cultivation  of  the  sympathies  alone,  will  keep  them  always  kind. 
Moral  imperative,  not  pathological  feeling,  must  bear  controlling 
sway.  The  very  essence  of  virtue  is  a  manly  struggle  against  in- 
ordinate appetite,  and  a  valorous  beating  down  of  the  flesh  to 
serve  the  behests  of  the  spirit.  Tb^e  is  not  an  hour  when  the 
spirit  may  cease  watching  and  ruling.  Humanity  can  be  no  other 
than  militant  while  in  the  flesh,  that  it  may  ultimately  become  tri- 
umphant over  the  flesh.  When  the  rein  lies  loose  upon  the  neck 
of  any  passion,  the  wild  horse  may  run  away  with  its  rider. 

And  yet,  this  attainment  of  dominion  and  perpetuation  of  self- 
control  will  not  spring  up  spontaneously  from  any  of  the  forces  with- 
in us.  The  interpositions  in  the  grace  of  the  Gospel  are  the  ne- 
cessary conditions  for  such  a  work.  It  is  a  spiritual  regeneration, 
and  a  spiritual  interposition  alone,  secures  tnat  the  new  birth  be 
effected,  and  the  divine  life  consummated.  It  is  as  much  the  dic- 
tate of  a  true  philosophy  as  of  an  orthodox  theology,  that  we  act 
ever  from  the  conviction  that  "  it  is  the  spirit  that  quickeneth,  the 
flesh  profiteth  nothing."  Christianity  alone  gives  the  vital  power 
for  our  sanctification,  and  the  world's  redemption. 

'*  Redemption  is  the  seience  and  the  song 

Of  all  Eternity.    Archangels,  day 
;  And  night,  into  its  glories  look.    The  Saintf, 
The  Elders,  round  the  Throne,  old  in  the  years 
Of  Heaven,  examine  it  perpetually ; 
And,  every  hour,  get  clearer,  ampler  views 
Of  right  and  wrong;  see  virtue's  beastymore; 
See  vice  more  utterly  depraved  and  vile : 
And  this,  with  a  more  perfect  hatred,  hate ; 
That  daily  love,  with  a  more  perfect  love." 
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ARTICLE  IX. 
CRITICAL  NOTICES. 

1.  The  Anabasis  of  Xenophon,  ekiefiyt^^ 
tkeHte  of  Schools  and  Colleges.    By  John  j.  Owen,  Principal  of  fne  Cornelius  In- 
atitntc.    Sixth  Edition.    Leavitt,  Trow  &  Co.    New  York :  18*7. 

Tke  Anabasbof  Xeiufphon^  wUk  EngUsh  NoieSj  eriUcal  and  explanatory^  a  Mip  or- 
rwnged  according  to  the  latest  and  oest  AuthonHeSy  and  a  plan  of  the  kUUe  of  Cwbaxa, 
By  Charles  Antbon,  LL.D.,  Jay  Professor  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  lanraages  in 
Colombia  College,  New  York ;  and  Reetor  of  the  Grammar  School.  Haiper  & 
Brothers,  1847. 

Or  Dr.  Anthon's  merits  as  a  classical  scholar  it  would  be  Boperihxms  for  us,  at  this 
time,  to  speak.  His  various  works  have  procured  him  a  distuigoished  reputatioBL 
both  at  home  and  abroad.  His  acquaintance  with  classical  literature  and  classical 
antiquities,  is  proired  to  be,  beyond  all  question,  accurate  and  extensive.  Indeed, 
when  there  is  taken  into  consideration  his  indefittigable  industry,  his  ardent  devotioi 
to  elasaical  learning,  and  the  many  years  he  has  so  assiduously  ooeupied  in  its  ctdll- 
▼ation,  we  cannot  well  see  how  it  could  be  otherwise.  He  has  well  earned  the  hl^ 
reputation  he  at  present  enjoys,  both  in  this  country  and  in  England.  Uisarepot^. 
tion  of  which,  as  Americans,  we  should  be  proud,  rather  than  wish,  in«ny  way,  uft- 
jnstly  to  detract  from  it. 

In  reference,  however,  to  the  work  before  us,  there  is  ground  of  eomjAaint,  not  so 
much  of  anything  afSscting  his  standing  as  a  scholar  or  a  writer,  as  of  his  treatment 
of  others  engaged  in  like  pursuits,  and  who  have  succeeded  in  cstabtishing  a  rspat»> 
tion  as  fair  and  as  solid  as  his  own,-^if  not  based  on  works  as  vt^uminous  er  as  n»> 
meioas.  Allusion  is  made  to  the  course  he  has  chosen  to  take  in  relation  tu  Mr. 
Owen,  the  author  of  an  edition  of  the  Anabasis,  which  had  been  in  circulation  several 
years,  and  the  tide  to  which  we  have  alsoprefixed  to  these  remarks^  Mr.  Owen  pub- 
Uihed  the  first  editkmofhisAnabaais  in  Ito.  It  is  well  known  to  haire  been  a  work 
of  care  and  time.  The  ibuadation  on  which  he  built  was  his  own  ezperimeattl 
knowledge  of  the  aid  which  the  student  most  needed  in  the  study  of  this  wock,  and  oC 
the  manuer  and  tlie  places  in  which  it  would  be  required,— 4i  knowledge  derived  from 
a  long  course  of  practical  instruction,  accompanied  by  observations  naving  this  very 
end  in  view,  and  therefore,  mors  valuable  in  forming  a  useM  school  book  than  any 
quantity  of  German  Commentaries  without  it.  These  latter  aids,  however,  he  had 
also  extensively  employed,  and  had  so  combined  the  inf(Mrmatlon  tiience  derived  with 
his  own  thorough  experience,  as  to  bring  out,  in  the  judgment  of  some  of  the  first 
scholars  among  usjone  of  the  most  finished  classical  text-books  ever  sent  from  the 
American  press.  The  author,  we  are  ^lad  to  know,  notwithsomding  the  appearance 
of  this  competitor,  wUl  still  have  a  fkir  prospect  aC  being  rewarded  Ibr  his  faithfU 
labors,  in  seeing  it  introduced  very  extenrively  into  tlie  Academies  and  Collies  ol 
the  land.  Indeed,  it  has  been  stated  with  confidence,  that  wherever  it  has  be^  ex- 
amined by  tead]jsrs,  it  has,  in  every  instance,  been  adopted.  Mr.  Owen,  too,  seems  to 
have  chosen  this  work  as  Us  fiekl  of  labor,  for  the  purpose,  among  other  reasons,  of 
avoiding  collision  with  any  series  in  which  Dr.  AntiM)n  had  been  engaged.  He  had 
bestowed  more  time  and  labor  upon  it  than  can  possibly  have  been  given  to  the  rival 
edition  amid  the  many  works  in  which  its  author  is  so  constantly,  and  so  n^iidly 
employed. 

Now  there  is,  we  admit,  no  law  of  the  land  whfch  fbrUds  one  Itaary  gentleman 
firom  entering  upon  the  same  field  which  has  been  occupied,  and  well  occupied,  by  an- 
other.  It  may  also  be  said  that  there  is  nothing  expressly  against  such  a  course  in 
any  precise  rule  or  prohibition^  as  formally  laid  down  by  any  ethical  audKxrity.  YetL 
unless  strong  reasons  can  be  assigned  for  the  act,  it  must  seem  to  every  high-mindea 
and  conscientious  man,  who  can  view  it  dispassionately,  and  aside  fiom  the  distorting 
mists  of  self-interest,  as  not  being  exactly  in  unison  with  the  i^rit  of  that  goUen 
rule,  which  is  the  foundation  of  all  right  reeling,  and,  consequentiv,  of  all  right  ae-> 
tion.    Indeed  we  know  of  instances,  m  this  country  (and  Mr.  OiPen,  if  we  mistake 
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not,  iB  among  them),  when  ooe  litenrjr  gcndemaa,  erat  after  coQadiDg  matcriBb 
and  making  some  progress  in  editteg  a  clawjcyhas  dedined  proceeding,  on  leamiBg 
that  another  had  commenced  before  him,  and  advanced  still  fiifther  in  &  tame  woik; 
and  tliat.  too,  iHien  neither  had  as  jet  announced  their  intentioas  to  the  public.  Wc 
rqieat,  then ,  that  tbore  shonld  be  strong  reasons  in  j  nstiflcation  of  the  mere  fiict  of  die 
appearance  of  the  second  work,  so  dire^yailer  the  poblication  of  the  other;  even  had 
there  been  none  of  those  other  groonds  of  complual  to  which  we  shall  soon  adrett. 
The  mere  publication  of  the  second,  nnder  such  cirenmstances,  is  an  implied  oensme 
of  the  first  UindirscUy  diaira  it  with  being  deficient  in  Rgard  to  the  purposes  lor 
which  it  was  allied  to  be  produced^  and  assumes  that  the  pohlic  goodreqaires  its 
place  to  be  supplied  by  something  else.  The  verj  fact  that,  m  cases  like  these,  such 
motives  are  onen  alfeged  in  preiaces  and  introductions,  shows  a  deferenee  to  that 
mml  sense  of  the  cammnnity,  iHiich  demands  a  reason,  and  which  will  not  well 
endure  the  notion  that  literary  works  should  be  imdertaken  on  no  hi^er  groonda 
than  those  which  might  influence  the  proprietors  of  riral  omnibuses.  Hence  we  so 
fieqoemly  find  authcns  of  this  class  telnng  as  that  their  work  was  intended  to  mpplj 
a  g^eat  *^  desiderattmi,''  and  attempting  to  show  how  arach  the  public  was  sufierii^ 
ifx  the  want  of  their  philanthropic  labors. 

We  do  not  therefore,  hesitate  to  say  that,  in  the  higher  courts  of  literary  and  Chdi^ 
tian  morals^  Professor  Antbon  was  wrongm  pnblishmg  such  a  work,  uafeas  he  ooald 
assign  some  sadi  strong  jnsdfying  reasons  as  have  been  mentioned.  He  perhaps 
thought  that  such  existed.  We  will  not  charge  that  he  did  not  honestly  em^tain 
•oeh  an  oplnioiL  Others,  however,  may  think  difi*erent]y  on  this  question  of  ihct  It 
is  not  the  arrival  of  a  new  Coomientar;^  ih>m  Germany,  which,  after  all,  may  be 
much  inferior  in  true  value  to  an  American  edition,  or  a  fcw  corrections  on  a  nap, 
that  can  jtMtiiy  the  attempt  to  supplant  a  standard  work  which  has  cost  another 
great  labor,  or  can  authorize  us  impliedly  to  pronounce  it  unadapted  to  the  wants  of 
the  age.  These  aoeruing  corrections,  whether  of  much  or  little  value,  might  easily 
be  nuide  in  soboequent  editions  by  the  editor,  who  had  first  fairly  occupied  tlie 
ground.  A  pure  honor,  aiul  a  pure  moraliur,  it  may  likewise  be  said,  would  both 
require  that  such  ground  should  be  ouietly  left  to  him,  imless  serious  defects,  abom 
which  there  could  be  no  doubt,  and  the  imperative  wants  of  classical  education  de- 
manded that  another  more  learned,  and  better  qualified,  should  address  himself  to  the 
needed  work.  It  will  not  do  simply  to  say,  I  have  a  right  to  offer  ibr  sale  in  Ihe  lite- 
rary Buurket  what  work  I  please,  and  others  mav  do  the  same.  Certainly  some  higher 
principles  should  prevail  here  than  those  whicn  govern  the  transfer  ol  stocks,  or  the 
purchase  and  nle  of  cotton. 

But  there  are  more  serious  grounds  of  complaint  in  this  case,  which  we  would  pre* 
sent  with  as  little  offisnce  as  possible.  In  the  preface  to  Dr.  Anthonys  editi<»i  of  tl^ 
Anabasis,  there  is  something  more  than  a  negative  or  implied  injustice  to  Mr.  Owen. 
We  maintain  with  all  confidence,  and  with  a  knowledge  of  the  coinciding  opinions 
o€  some  of  the  best  scholars  in  the  land,  that  this  gentleman's  edition  was  a  highfy 
valuable  school  book,  admirably  adapted  to  the  purposes  ior  which  it  was  designed ; 
and  that  no  reasons  arisiog  (torn  deficiency,  or  the  public  wants,  required  that  it 
should  be  superseded.  If;  however,  notwithstanding  all  this.  Professor  Anthon  insists 
upon  his  abstract  right  to  publish  what  book  he  jdeases,  he  should  at  least,— with  that 
courtesy  which  every  literarv  gentleman  owes  to  another  of  acknowledged  standing 
engaged  in  the  same  work,  have  mentioned  him,  or  made  some  honorable  allusion  to 
him  m  that  part  of  his  preface  in  which  he  speaks  of  other  editions.  But  Prof.  An- 
thon, on  the  contrary,  has  seen  fit  to  express  himself  in  a  manner,  that  on  reading 
what  he  has  written,  one  unacquainted  with  the  facts  could  hardly  fail  to  get  the  im- 
pression that  there  had  been  no  American  edition  of  any  standing,  or  which  deserved 
at  all  to  be  taken  into  the  account  in  the  introductorv  history  of  the  work.  Now 
when  we  bear  in  mind  the  high  reputation  which  Mr,  Owen's  book  had  obtained, 
such  a  contetnptuous  undervaluing  must  appear  not  only  very  unjust,  but  ezceedindy 
absurd  and  ri(nculous.  If  the  competition  was  regarded  as  lawful,  and  as  demanded 
on  high  grounds  of  public  ^ood,  it  would  have  been  far  better  to  have  made  honora- 
ble menuon  of  the  competitor.  Such  a  studied  silence,  we  say,  is  very  absurd  and 
ridiculous,  because  there  is  intrinsic,  as  well  as  extrinsic  evidence,  that  Mr.  Owen's 
book  must  have  been  well  known  to  the  subsequent  editor,  and  that  it  w£8  in  all  pio- 
bability  lying  by  him  on  his  table,  during  the  time  he  was  compUiag  his  own. 

Dr.  Anthon,  in  his  preface,  gives  us  a  list  of  the  authorities  and  sources  from  which 
hii  notes  were  drawn.    His  alleged  reasons  for  this  procedure  (so  common  and  sa 
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proper  in  itself,  even  bad  no  special  reasons  been  assigned  for  it)  are  not  a  little  cu* 
rious^  and  betray  a  misgiving  which  could  hardly  be  conceived  of  as  having  any 
consistent  existence,  unless  he  had  had  some  acqaaintance  with  Owen's  Anabasis,— 
an  acquaintance  too  great  to  justify  the  studied  silence  and  implied  contempt,  or  too 
h'ttle  to  reader  at  all  reasonable,  the  sensitive  apprehension  in  wn<ch  he  indulges.  **  I 
have  been  thus  particular,"  (he  tells  us)  **  in  enumerating  the  sources  from  wteh  the 
notes  have  been  drawn,  as  £^  is  possible  that  other  editions  of  this  work  may,  in  part  at 
least,  have  been  indebted  to  the  same^  and  in  consequence,  similarities  in  the  lan» 
guage  or  substance  of  the  notes  may  occasionally  occur,  which  map  lead  to  the  sup* 
position  that  I  have  been  appropriating  to  myself  the  labors  of  others."  Now  why 
this  fear  of  the  charge  of  plagiarism  t  It  is,  we  believe,  pretty  generallv  admitted 
among  scholars,  that  in  editing  editions  of  the  classics,  the  ordimiry  remarKs  of  com- 
mentators or  scholiasts  are  regarded  as  common  property,  on  the  ground  that  any 
competent  scholar  might  and  would  have  made  the  same,  and  that  they  had  lost  aU 
their  originality  if  they  ever  had  any,  centuries  ago.  A  remark  about  a  /icv  and  a 
«J«,  for  example,  or  about  the  construction  of  the  infinitive  with  an  accusative  or  a 
nomiAative,  or  about  the  connexion  and  dependence  of  the  subjunctive  and  optative 
moods, — ^however  useful  and  necessary  such  observations  may  be  for  the  student-— 
does  not  require  that  there  should  be  formally  paraded  a  long  catalogue  of  authori* 
ties  who  hare  employed  the  same  or  similar  remarks  in  reference  to  the  same  author. 
Special  or  extraordinary  observations,  which  are  indeed  original,  should  always  be 
clearlv  and  explicitly  credited  to  their  proper  sources.  A  mere  general  acknowledg- 
ment here,  such  as  is  often  put  into  sdme  unnoticed  comer  of  a  prefhce,  with  nothing 
TBlse  to  direct  the  reader  to  tne  originals,  will  not  do.  Whether,  however,  they  are  of 
the  extraordinary  kind,  requiring  such  acknowledgment,  every  editor's  own  eritical 
skill  and  well  cultivated  sense  of  literary  honor  must  enable  him  to  judge  for  him- 
^  self,  sva  pericvU.  Dr.  Anthonys  strong  comnwn  sense  must  show  him  the  propriety 
of  this,  and  no  man  understands  the  reasonableness  of  such  a  rule  better  than 
himself. 

There  was,  then^  no  just  ground  for  any  of  this  unusual  sensitiveness  in  respect  to 
the  charge  of  plagiarism.    He  might  have  had,  wittingly  or  unwittingly,  the  sub- 
stance of  one  nau  of  all  Mr«  Owen's  notes  without  being  liable  to  the  imputation. 
Instead  of  furnishing  a  reason  for  this  over-caution  against  being  judged  from  ^5rm*- 
laritics  Uiml  might  occasumaUy  occur"  such  resemblances  might  exist  on  every  page 
without  giving  any  just  cause  of  suspicion,  or  any  ground,  to  one  who  had  confidence 
In  his  own  candor,  for  even  fearing  the  charge.    He  must,  then,  have  had  some  appre- 
hension, not  so  much  of  being  accused  of  having  directly  taken  **  the  substance"  of 
Mr.  Owen's  notes,  with  which  no  one  would  ever  think  of  charging  Dr.  Anthon,  as  of 
its  being  thought  that  he  had  employed  this  work,  on  which  so  much  time  and  labor 
had  been  bestowed,  as  a  guide  in  the  easier  perfecting  of  his  own  more  rapid  comp^ 
lation.    By  this  we  mean,  a  guide  as  to  the  difficulties  needing  elucidation  for  the 
scholar,  and  the  special  places  which  might  need  remark.    So  far  he  might  lawfully 
have  employed  Mr.  Owen's  book,  and  thereby  have  abridged  his  own  labor.    Such  a 
conclusion,  too,  wHl  seem  reasonable  to  any  one  who  will  take  the  pains  to  collate 
carefully  the  two  editions.    Throughout  the  entire  work,  there  are  pages  continuously, 
and  to  ajconsiderable  extent,  with  few  exceptions,  where  the  same  words,  phrases,  and 
passages  are  selected  for  remark  in  both.    The  substance  of  the  notes,  too,  is  very 
much  the  same ;  the  new  edition  being  sometimes  more  full,  and  in  other  places  more 
concise  than  its  predecessor,  but  in  a  great  number  of  instances,  alike  to  all  intents 
and  purposes.    This  is  a  coincidence,  which,  it  would  seem,  could  only  have  its  expla- 
nation m  the  supposition  previously  suggested,  that  the  subsequent  editor  made  his 
own  task  easier  by  using  the  previous  edition  as  a  guide  in  determining  what  parts 
laost  needed  special  annoiation^instead  of  carefully  and  experimentally  reading  the 
author  throuen  with  an  eye  to  that  particular  purpose,  aside  from  that  general  perusal 
which  a  scholar  of  Dr.  iuxthon's  standing  must  be  supposed  to  have  b^towed  unon  it. 
Now  for  this,  as  has  been  remarked,  he  had  some  show  of  right  to  use  Mr.  Owen^s  edl- 
doR ;  that  is,  on  the  sapposition  that  the  other  objections  are  obviated,  and  he  could, 
fairly  and  honorably,  under  the  circumstances,  edit  the  work  at  all.    If  this  can  be 
admitted,  then  he  not  only  had  a  right,  but  it  was  his  duty,  as  a  faithful  editor,  to  make 
use  of  a  book  of  such  deservedly  high  standing.    For  on  what  ground  should  an  ex- 
cellent American  edition  be  shunned,  when  so  much  importance  is  attached  to  the  most 
trifling  aid  from  Oermany  1    Is  it  because  whatever  comes  over  the  Atlantic  m^ist 
aeeessarily  be  naore  lealned  % 
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The  whole  matter,  then,  is  reduced  to  the  most  simple  statement:  If  he  did  iu4  oae 
the  book  at  all,  he  neglected  his  duty  as  a  faithful  editor,  and  betrays  an  unworthjr 
jealousy ;  if  his  ^u^  use  it,  he  should  hare  made  honorable  meniion  of  his  fellow 
countryman  and  fellow  laborer  in  the  same  literary  brotherhood  ^--especially  as  he 
has  taken  so  much  pains  to  parade  his  list  of  other  authorities,  andf  tell  us  how  much 
he  was  indebted  to  them.  Such  a  course  would  hare  conferred  more  true  honor  on 
Dr.  Anthon  than  any  he  will  ever  obtain  from  his  edition  of  the  jinabasis.  with  all 
the  merits  which  we  most  Willingly  and  cheerfully  concede  to  it  In  marked  con- 
trast, however,  with  such  a  procedure,  he  speaks  of  the  bare  potsibiliif  of  some  other 
American  edition  presenting  sonoe  similarity  to  his  own  (See  page  xii  of  Preface), 
as  though  he  could  not  at  any  time  have  ascertained  that  fact  in  Ive  minutes,  even 
had  it  possibly  been  unknown  to  him.  He  also  expresses  his  absolute  certainty  (page 
ix)  that  any  other  American  edition— admitting  the  possibUUv  that  there  may  be 
some  such— must  of  course  be  inferior  to  one  which  nas  had  the  aid  of  the  veir 
latest  European  authorities — a  conclusion  which  many  very  good  scholars  wiU 
doubtless  r^ard  as  Ifeing  *'posR%"  a  non  sequUttr. 

Among  the  peculiar  advantages  of  his  own  work,  Dr.  Anthon  reckons  the  new 
geographical  knowled^  obtained  Irom  *'  Ainsworth's  Travels."  In  reference  to  this, 
we  simply  say,  that  it  is  greatly  overrated.  However  valuable  and  interesting  it  may 
be  to  the  general  reader,  there  are  but  verv  few  passages  whose  accurate  translation 
into  correct  English  it  at  all  facilitates ;— the  principal  aid  which  the  school-bov  needi^ 
and  which  sc£}ol  commentaries  are  designed  to  give  him.  Every  scholar  who 
carefully  reads  the  Anabasis  will  readily  judge  of  this  himself  In  respect  to  the 
map,  of  which  so  much  is  said,  and  whicn  is  claimed  as  being  so  peculiar  an  advan<* 
tage,  it  is  the  very  aamg  with  that  prefixed  to  Mr.  Owen's  subsequent  edition ;  only  that 
the  latter  is  executed  with  much  more  beauty  and  {Nrecision.  Such  aids^  however,  as 
this,  do  not  at  all  create  a  necessity  for  new  an>i  elaborate  commentaries.  It  is  ex* 
pected,  of  course,  that  former  editors  will  avail  themselves  of  them  as  they  come  oat, 
and  will  incorporate  them  into  subsequent  editions  of  their  own  works.  It  on 
every  such  occurrence^  we  must  suppose  that  the  public  demand  a  new  school  book 
fiom  the  beginning,  of  a  much  larger  size  and  a  much  greater  cost,  and  that,  on  this 
ground,  the  latest  editor  has  a  right  to  dispaiage  all  previous  efibrts,  our  aeaidemical 
text  books  must  all  be  converted  into  annuals,  or  ne  regarded  as  ntterly  unfit  for 
the  uses  for  which  they  were  designed. 

In  these  remarks  we  are  certainly  very  far  from  any  wish  or  porpoee  to  disparage 
the  valuable  literary  labors  of  Professor  Anthon.  All  success  to  him  as  an  indefiui* 
gabte  writer,  and  as  a  ripe  scholar  who  has  conferred  honor  upon  his  native  Iand« 
We  have  simply  aimed  to  dischar^  the  duty  of  a  fliithful  reviewer— not  so  much  to  de- 
Ibnd  the  reputation  of  a  mostdesemng  scholar  who  has  been  unjustly  treated  (for  that  we 
are  confident  will  take  care  of  itself),  as  to  express  the  regret  which  we  think  all  scho- 
lars must  experience  at  an  act  so  little  in  accordance  with  literary  honor  and  jus* 
lice.  To  Professor  Anthonys  work  itself,  and  in  regard  to  its  own  intrinsic  merits, 
we  would,  and  do,  cheerfully  award  that  commendation  which  it  deserves ;  although 
after  the  iong  course  of  these  remarks  on  the  Preface  we  cannot  speak  more  in  detail. 
It  gives  the  teacher  and  the  student  all  the  aid  they  can  desire :  yet  is  it  in  no  respect, 
to  say  the  least,  superior  to  the  fktthful,  learned,  elaborate,  ana  well-appreciated  work 
Cflrfr.  Owen. 

S.  Skakspeare^4  Piaiffs :  With ku  Life,  JOuslrated  wUk  many kumdred  Wood  CuU^eze- 
cuUd  by  H.  W,  Bewei,  after  designs  by  Kenny  Meadcnoif  HarvM^  amd  others.  Edit- 
ed by  GuLUN  C.  Vkrpuaiick,  LL.D.  WUX  crUicul  IntroducUons,  NoteSj  <pc., 
orig&uU  and  seledtd.    Harper  and  Brothers.    3  vols.    8vo. 


The  editorial  talent,  the  artistic  skill,  and  the  business  enterprise  which  have  c 
bined  to  produce  an  edition  of  the  great  Poet  of  such  high  literary  value,  and  such 
eleganee  of  appearance,  are  more  than  ^neditable  >  they  are  worthy  of  speeial  notice 
and  commenaatkm,  A  more  able,  or  more  beautiful  work  of  any  kind  haa  seldom 
been  issued  fhxm  the  American  press ;  and  to  announce  H  as  the  most  complete  and 
^borate  edition  of  Shakspeare  among  u«,  would  not  define  its  merits  at  its  preten- 
sions. Mr.  Verplanck's  services  as  editor,  haire  been  performed  with  a  fidebty  and 
talent  which  entitle  him  to  a  higher  character,  and  which  render  the  work  in  no  un* 
important  sense,  a  new  one.  It  is- not  only  a  painstaking  coUeotion  of  the  best  anno^ 
Utions,  suggestions,  and  expositions  whicbhave  been^from  the  earliiBt  times,  displayeiK 
upon  Shak^ieare,  but  embodies  much  criticism  that  is  original,  and  we  diuik  will  be 
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eiteemed  learned,  amite,  and  judicious.  The  editor  has  evideatly  spared  no  research 
DMT  labor  in  perfocming  his  fhnctions ;  and  possessing)  as  he  is  known  to,  peculiar 
aptkude  Ibr  the  work,  in  his  scholarship  and  talents,  his  oaltivated  taste  and  ardent 
admiration  tor  his  anihor ;  and  having,  moreover,  the  advantage  of  the  labors  of  all 
preceding  critics,  amioaarians,  and  artists,  it  may  be  fairly  taken  for  granted  that  the 
present  is  a  mofe  complete  edition  of  the  great  Dramatist,  both  in  respect  to  accuracy 
of  text,  and  critical  and  artistic  illustration,  than  any  other  extant*  It  would  certain- 
Vf  seem,  that  the  stores  of  antiquarian  research,  critieal  expositions,  and  emenda- 
tions and  illustrative  learning  couJd  hardly  be  added  ta 

A  striking  and  most  beautiful  feature  or  the  present  edition  is  its  promise  pictorial  - 
cimbellishmeats.  Here,  the  editor  has  enjoyed  peculiar  advantages.  The  labors  of 
all  the  artists  who  have  lavished  their  genius  to  mostrate  the  general  favorite,  includ- 
ing particularly  those  pre-eminent  ones,  Kenny  Meadows  and  Harvey,  were  before 
him,  fh>m  which  to  choose  the  most  beautiftd  and  appropriate.  The  variety,  genius, 
aptness,  and  artistic  elegance  of  these  designs,  it  would  be  impossible  to  describe. 
They  range  from  grave  to  gay,  from  the  broadett  caricature  to  the  most  exquisite 
eooceptloas  of  delicacy  and  beauty;  and  executed  as  the^  generally  are,  in  a  very 
careftil  jntv\t  of  wood-engraving^  and  thrust  in  at  every  niche  and  corner,  they  add 
iufl]?Nres8&ly  to  the  real  value,  as  well  as  to  the  ai>pearance  of  the  work.  Man^  a 
thought  of  the  poet  finds  its  best  exponent  in  the  artist's  happy  conception,  deepenmg 
its  impression  and  illustrating  its  meaning. 

Of  Shakspeare^s  immortal  dramas,  there  never  can  be  but  one  estimate  among  all 
capable  ol  rormlng  one.  The  greatest  of  poets  in  the  poet's  highest  attributes,  his 
tnnsoendant  genius  will  never  lose  its  lustre,  nor  cease  to  be  worthy  of  the  homage 
which  it  has  ever  received — the  spots  and  blemishes  to  be  detected  on  its  sur&ce, 
notwithstanding;  and  it  is  among  thecreatest  of  literary  luxuries,  that  his  shining 
titoughts  and  eirquisite  beauties  can  be  studied  on  pages  so  fair  and  attractive  as 
these. 

3.  Btstorieal  mud  oriiiad  Remao  of  the  Specuidtwe  PkUMojA^  ofEwrope  in  the  Nme. 
itefUk  CetUmry,  %i  etUHtm.    By  J.  D.  Moaau^  A.  M.  2  vok  8vo.,  Robert  Carter. 

To  Mr.  Moreirs  work  is  due  the  rare  praise  of  performing  well  a  much  needed 
and  very  difficult  office.  The  history  of  modem  philosophy, — a  clear  and  methodical 
analysis  of  the  different  and  conflkting  systems  into  which  philosophers  and  think- 
ers are  divided,  there  is  scarcely  a  man  of  reading  or  thought  that  does  not  need. 
Philosophy  has  entered  so  laijfelv  into  our  literamre,  our  language,  our  moral  svs^ 
ttms,  and  into  religion  itself;  that  to  be  ignorant  of  its  different  phases  is  to  mil 
to  catch  the  very  spirit  of  the  age.  Mr.  Morell  has  presented  ibis  history  with  a 
completeness  and  concisoiess  which  indicate  entire  familiarity  with  the  leading 
^cnlative  systems  of  the  age,  as  well  as  admirable  analjrtic  faculties,  and  a  refined 
and  cultif  ated  taste.  He  first  took  the  time  and  pains  necessary  to  understand  die 
various  schools  of  philosoph}'— studjnng.  Reid,  and  die  Scotdi  philosophy  at  GHas- 
gow,  the  svstems  of  Kant,  FMchte,  ScheUmg,  and  Hegel  in  Germany,  and  that  of  the 
Eclectic  School  in  Prance.  Thoroughly  comorehendingthem,  he  has  not  only  fairly 
presented  these  ^stems,  but  has  compared  and  adjudicated  upon  them,  with  the  can- 
dor of  a  Christian,  and  the  comprehensiveness  and  ability  of  a  philosopher.  Whether 
the  reader  can  always  sympathize  with  his  own  sentiments  or  not,  ne  will  not  fail 
to  receive  a  great  benefit  uom  his  impartial  analyses  and  his  accurate  estimates, 
nor  to  admire  the  philanthropic  spirit  in  which  both  his  statements  and  his  criticisms 
are  conceived.  Tae  style  in  which  the  work  is  composed,  is  remarkably  pure  and 
beautiful— expressing  the  thoughts,  in  the  jiicest  shades,  with  lingular  precision,  and 
clothing  the  dry  Matures  of  abstract  speeulations  with  grace. 

Though  full  of  interest  and  insoroetion  to  the  student  of  philosophy,  the  chief  ex- 
cellence, as  well  as  main  design  of  the  work,  is  the  clearness  with  which  it  ex|)lains 
the  great  speculative  systems  of  the  age  in  the  language,  and  to  the  comprehension  of 
the  popular  reader.  Its  pnUicatioo  cannot  fail  to  to  useAil,  and  to  a  large  and  increas- 
ing circle,  sufficiently  interesting  to  entitle  the  enterprise  of  the  publio^er  to  praise. 

4.  Webster's  Dictionary  of  the  English  langiutge^  thoroughly  revised ^  and  cmsidcraUf 
enlarged.  By  Prof.  Chaunckt  A.  GodnajcH,  of  Yale  College.  Harper  &  Bro- 
thers. 

The  modifioations  of  Dr.  Wabster's  original  work,  made  by  Dr.  Goodrich,  his  son- 
in-law,  as  well  as^  the  additional  mattar  introduosd  into  this  edition,  not  only  en* 
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bance  its  practical  ralae,  but  wiH  tend  to  6b\riate  some  of  &e  objectfoos  wiiidt  hj 
against  it  in  the  opinioDs  of  not  a  few  scholars  and  literary  men.  We  haye  not 
time  to  specify  all  these ;  but  we  perceive  that  most  of  the  innovations  DfXNi  onr 
established  orthography  proposed  in  the  eaiiier  editions,  are  here  abandoned.  All 
Uiose  chanm  which  Dr.  Webster  made  on  etymological  groands,  are  removed :  and 
the  most  o?  those  made  on  analogical  grounds  alsa  There  will  now  be  found  boi 
little  difference  between  this  system  of  orthography  and  the  standard  methods ;  and 
where  there  is  any,  the  arguments  of  analogy  and  reason,  as  well  as  advancing- 
usage,  are  so  strongly  in  their  favor,  that  they  will  probably  carry  the  day.  The  re- 
moval of  objections  on  this  score,  leaves  the  nnrivaUed  ezcellenees  of  Dr.  Webster's 
dictionary  almost  without  a  blemish.  In  the  multiplicity  of  its  words  ^  the  clearness^ 
cq)iousness,  and  accuracy  of  its  definitions ;  its  reference  to  the  sources  of  words, 
and  its  rational,  and  on  the  whole,  excellent  sjrstem  of  orthoepy,  render  Dr.  Webster's 
tbegreatest  and  best  lexicon  of  oar  language  extant. 

Tike  additions  to  the  present  edition  are  considerable.  New  words  are  added, 
where  sustained  by  reputable  usase;  and,  what  is  certainly  a  very  great  conveni- 
ence, whether  justifiable  on  lexical  principles  or  not,  all  the  current  and  important 
terms  in  the  arts,  sciences,  and  professions,  have  been  incorporated.  ProC  Goodrich 
has  had  the  assistance  of  his  very  competent  colleagues  in  Yale  College,  in  almost 
every  department  of  learning,  to  assist  him  in  this  partieular  \  and  the  result  is  that 
it  is  one  of  the  most  concise  and  complete  tedmological  dictionaries  extant  At  the 
dose  of  the  definition  of  eadi  principal  word,  synonyms  of  the  word  have  been 
added,  which  is  also  a  great  and  peculiar  excellence.  The  work  is  printed  in  a  clear 
and  open  type,  and  wul  unquestionably  be  considered  the  most  complete  and  ample 
dictionary  in  the  market. 

Parooc.    2  vols.  12ino. :  Harper  &l  Brothers. 

Thou^  this  is  but  the  picture  ofthe  in-door  life  of  the  period  of  the  OrrnndMth- 
nargue,  it  comes  nearer  to  the  philosophical  and  complete  nistory  of  that  brilliant  era 
than  would  be  supposed.  The  springs  and  sources  of  the  ^^feat  outward  events,  with 
which  history  busies  itself,  are  nere  laid  open ;  and  standing  at  the  central  point  of 
the  very  household  of  the  despot,  who  asserted  with  as  much  truth  as  impudence,  I  am 
the  State,  the  whole  circle  of  events  are  not  only  perceived,  but  more  accurately  com- 
prehended than  by  a  mere  study  of  the  events  themselves.  The  Court  of  Louis  XIV. 
was  France  itself;  and  the  radiating  point  of  all  the  splendor  and  brilliancy  of  that 
most  eventful  of  all  the  periods  of  the  French  history.  Miss  Pardoe  has  evidently 
been  in  her  element,  in  sketching  characters,  describing  female  intrigues  and  Court 
gossip ;  and  the  spirit  and  grace  with  which  the  narrative  is  composed  adds  much  to 
the  interest  of  even  these  interesting  events.  Those  who  would  know  the  real  charac- 
ter, as  well  as  the  memorable  deeds,  of  this  reign,  and  at  the  same  time  be  highly 
entertained  with  secret  histories,  private  gossip,  and  personal  anecdote,  will  find  Misa 
Pardee's  work  at  once  full  of  instruction  and  interest,  and  an  admirable  preparative 
for  graver  histories  of  the  same  era.  The  work  is  published  in  parts,  in  a  very  beau- 
tiful style,  and  illustrated  with  nmnerous  engravings. 

6.  A  Hisiorp  of  Romeffrom  the  earliest  times  to  the  Death  of  Comwiodus.    Bt  Da. 
Leonhabd  Schmitz,  F.  R.  S.  Ei.    W.  H.  Newman  &:  Co. 

This  is  an  edition  of  a  work  which  we  commended  in  our  last  issue,  and  are  rery 
willing  to  commend  again,  and  contains  in  its  preface,  a  kind  of  complaint  against 
its  predecessor,  which  we  cannot  adjudicate  upon.  We  are  sure  that  if  the  meril» 
of  me  work  are  properly  appreciated,  both  editions  will  be  demanded.  So  trustwor- 
thy and  scholarly  a  work  on  Roman  history  has  never  before  been  made  accessible 
to  the  student. 

7.  The  MbceOaneous  Worksof  Henry  Mackenzie^  Esq.    ^  ediHon,    Harper  Ic  Bro- 
thers. 

So  fine  an  edition  of  this  admirable  and  gracefbl  writer,  the  memory  of  whose 
gentle  touches  of  feeling,  and  kindly  benevolence,  no  reader  of  his  can  nave  lost,  ia 
entitled  to  a  cordial  welcome.  It  is  rarely  indeed,  that  his  "  Man  of  Feeling**  smd 
<^  Julia  Roubign6,"  and  other  sketches,  have  been  excelled  in  the  highest  quafities  of 
literary  exeelienee  and  genuine  poesy  of  feeling. 
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ChrisUanity  the  end  and  unity  of 

all  science,  573. 

Algebra,  Dr.  Hockley's,  noticed,  193. 

Auegory,  Solomon's  Song,  an,  266. 

American  Literature,  Prognostics  of,  by 
Hev,  N.  Porter,  >.,5a4.  True  uses  of 
literature  505.  What  will  be  the  cha- 
racter of  American  literature  1  505. 
Closely  allied  to  England,  506.  Begin 
with  a  literature  already  matured,  506. 
Will  be  poetical,  508.  Catholic,  509. 
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Will  represent  American  life  and  man- 
ners, 515.  Will  be  earnest  516.  Not 
superficial,  517.  Pervaded  by  a  reli- 
gious spirit,  518.  Rewards  of  litera- 
ture, 5»).  Prognostics  of  literature, 
521.  Specimens,  Prescott,  Webster, 
&c,523. 

Amos,  quotes  Job,  177. 

Andrea^  commentary  on  date  of  i^>oca- 
lypse,  403. 

AnsOm,  St,,  145. 

Apocalypse,  Review  of  Stuart  on,  by  Rev, 
B.  Deecker  D.D.  272.  Infelicity  of 
Prof.  S.'s  view  at  the  present  time,  273. 
Outline  of  his  system  of  interpretation, 
273.  Apocalypse  a  general  prophecy  of 
the  progress  of  the  Church,  and  of  the 
Papacy,  274.  Grandeur  of  the  Romish 
hierarchy,  275.  Objections  to  Prof.  S.'s 
statement  of  the  old  theory,  276.  Beast 
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with  those  of  Ch.  19, 279.  Meaning  of 
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e  great  catas^ophe  of  the  poem.  286. 
The  witnesses,  a®.  Nero  not  the  beast, 
293.  Inconsistency  of  this  interpreta- 
tion, 296.  Prof.  S.'s  views  fkvor  the 
Millennarian  theory,  300.  Dangerous 
tendencies  of,  303. 

Apocalypse,  Lord's  Exposition  ofl  no- 
ticed, 381. 

Apocalypse,  Review  of  Ftot  Stiuurt  on  the 
date  of,  385. 

Apoa^nae,  time  of  the  great  question 

A^iiinas,  St,  TTkomas,  146. 

Arethas'  testimony  on  date    of  Apoca* 

lypse,403. 
AiT^ment  for  Christianity  from  Miracles, 


AH,  ends  of,  525. 

Atonement,  relation  d,  to  Future  Punish- 
ments, 49. 

Augtatine,  and  the  fHrevalence  of  his  doc- 
trines in  the  Romish  Church,  692. 

B. 

Bacon,  Lord,  RtUgious  character  of,  by  Rev. 
S,  M,  Hopkins,  127.  Interest  of  the 
subject  128.  Parentage^  129.  Early 
life,  130.  Influence  of^  the  Clueen's 
favor,  1 31 .  Influence  of  a  wrong  read- 
ing of  Uie  Scriptures,  132.  Books  of 
Proverbs  and  Ecclesiasticus  his  favor- 
ites, 133.  Specimens  of  his  commenta- 
ries on  Proverbs,  134.  Influence  of 
Piety  on  natural  character,  135.  His 
faults  not  inconsistent  with  pie^,  138. 
His  devotional  writings,  140.  His  end, 
142. 

Barrows,  Rev.E,  P.,  Christianity  fore- 
told tinder  ^mbols  of  Judaism,  411. 
The  prophet  like  unto  Moses,  645. 

Beast,  meaning  of  the  Apocalyptic,  279. 
Forged  literature  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
484. 

Beasts,  interpretation  of  the  word,  383. 

BemUf,  nature  of,  53&  Relations  lo 
truth,  542. 

Btecker,  Dr,  E,  Review  of  Stnait  on 
the  Apocaljrpse^  273. 

Besser,Dr,  W.F.  Exposition  of  Johnfi: 
4,374. 

Bi^  the,  its  own  biUrmttr,  by  H.  P. 
Tappan,  D,D,,  95.  Not  a  book  of  phi- 
losophy or  science,  96.  P<^ular  charac- 
ter of  Christ's  teaching,  97.  Da  Apos- 
tles, 98.  Intelligible  to  all  ages.  99.  Re- 
quires no  interpreter  of  its  fundamental 
truths,  100.  Province  of  Hermenentics, 
100.  Relation  of  learning  to  interpreta- 
tion, 104.  Bible  tiie  source  of  authori- 
ty, 104.  Progress  not  inconsistent  with 
the  inteUigiUlity  of  the  Bible,  105. 
Evil  influence  of  philosophy  and  sfs- 
tems,  108. 

Bible,  Lyrical  Poetry  of,  323. 

Brougham,  Lord,  Apologies  for  Voltaire 
considered,  469. 

Buchanan  on  the  Holy  Spirit,  382. 

Byr^s  Eclectic  Moral  Phikeopliy  noticed, 
569. 
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Caknn,  influence  and  obarader  of  205^ 
do.  583.    Bancroft's  opinion  of,  584. 

CarwnicUy  of  Solomon's  Song,  263. 
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of  Foster,  1. 
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theses,  615.  State  of  things  previous  to 
the  Reformation,  616.  '  Encounters  Te^ 
tel,  619.  Effects  of  his  letter  to  Telcel, 
631.  His  reluctance  to  leave  the  church, 
(ffiS. 

C%ft^t0fi%,  progress  at,  193. 

(JhristianSj  their  confidence  in  the  good- 
ness of  the  Dlrine  administration,  347. 

ChrisUanUy  in  Bcmfiid  wUh  PclUics,  by 
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Christ  not  an  Essene,  173. 
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Millennarian  theory,  430.  Spirituali- 
ty of  the  prophetic  imagery,  431. 

ChHsPs  rejection  by  the  Jews,  notwith- 
standing miracles,  433. 
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ture, 518. 

Christianity  the  end  and  unity  of  aU  sden- 
ces  and  pursuits^  by  Rev.  Wm.  Adorns^ 
D.D.,  biz.  Sciences  and  professions 
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cation, 574.  Bacon's  system,  575. 
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Grod,  578.  Happiness  the  object  which 
gives  unity  to  all  things,  579.  Relation 
of  the  cross  to  all  knowledge,  580.  Rea- 
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ity, 581.  Distinction  between  religious 
and  secular,  583.  Calvin's  influence, 
683.  Bancroft's  testimony  of  Calvin, 
584.  Advantage  of  the  late  discovery 
of  America,  S86.  No  conflict  between 
true  science  and  revelation,  586.  The 
student's  Hib  useful,  589. 


Chronieon  Aitxandmwmf'on  date  of  Apo* 
caljTpse,  404. 

Chtuih  Member^s  Manual  noticed,  570. 

CoT^sistency  of  ScitnlUfic  and  Rdigious 
TVtiM,  by  Stephen  Chase,  656. 

Critical  Notices,  189,  S79,  569. 

Cyclopadia  of  Biblical  knowledge  no- 
ticed, 189. 


Date  of  Book  of  Job,  174. 

Date  of  the  Apoeafypsej^  Review  of  Prof, 
Stuart  on,  by  Rev.  Geo.  Dujfidd,  Dm^ 
385.  Loose  views  of  inspiration,  380. 
The  time  of  the  Apocalypse  the  great 
question,  387.  Outline  of  Prof.  S.'8 
ffyrstem,  388,  Different  views  of  the 
date,  3899.  Irenaeus's  testimony,  390. 
Finof.  S.'s  objections  to  Irensus  exam- 
ined, 391.  Irenasus's  character,  S9SL 
His  qualifications  as  a  witness,  394. 
Not  credulous,  395.  Ensebius's  o^- 
nion,  397.  Tertullian's  opinion,  399. 
Title  page  of  the  Striae  version,  does 
not  establish  the  Neronian  date,  409. 
Nor  the  commentary  of  Andreas,  403. 
Nor  Arethas,  403.  Nor  the  Chronieon 
Alexandrinum,  404.  Nor  Theophylact, 
404.  Nor  the  Internal  evidence,  405. 
Rev.  1 : 7,  considered,  406.  Value  of 
internal  evidence,  407. 

DvMdd,  Rev.  Geo.,  D.D.  Review  of 
Stuart  on  Apocalypse,  385. 

D'Aubignt^i  Eustory  of  the  Reformation, 
509. 

Day,  Rev.  Hn.    Taste  and  Morals,  5SI. 

Z>eforaA*5  Song,  340. 

Divine  Administration,  €frounds  jjf  ^« 
Christian's  confidence  in,  by  Rev.  R.  W. 
Landis,  347.  Importance  of  the  sub- 
ject, 347.  Difficufees  enumerated,  349. 
Press  equally  upon  the  Unbeliever,  351. 
Hume,  353.  Voltaire,  353.  Origin  ctf 
evil  perplexes  aD  theism,  354.  Free 
agency,  354.  Suffering  in  the  natural 
world.  356.  Long  life  of  the  wicked 
consiaered.  357.  Triumph  of  vice,  3S8. 
Eariy  deam,  3S8.  Sin  after  regenera- 
tion, 359.  God's  proceedings  regard 
the  world  as  fallen,  361.  Sufifenngs 
the  natural  effbct  of  sin,  363.  The 
world  in  its  infancy,  364.  Grounds  of 
confidence  arising  from  Qod's  wisdom, 
369.  Power,  369.  Goodness,  370.  ftn- 
mutability,  370. 

Di£k*s  Theology,  noticed,  379. 

D^IsraelCs  Amenities  of  Literature,  no- 
ticed, 380. 
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England,  Pictorial  History  of,  noticed, 
191,570. 

Essenes,  the,  morally  and  historically  comi* 
dered,  by  Wm.  BaU.  jr.,  163.  Different 
tendencies  of  religious  feeling  among 
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the  Jews,  169.  Localitjr  oCthe  Eaaenes 
168.  Josephos's  account,  164.  Jewish 
Beets,  165.  Resemblance  to  Moham* 
medan  sects,  16a  Origin,  166.  Allud- 
ed to  in  Maccab.  2:  42,  167.  Why 
not  mentioned  by  the  Evangelists,  168. 
John  an  Essene,  169.  Christianity. 
not  an  emanation  of  Essenism,  169. 
Christ  not  an  Essene.  173.  Resem- 
blance b^ween  the  cloctrines  of  Es- 
senes  and  teachings  of  Christ,  173. 
JBstkeUc  cuUmrtt  necessity  of,  534. 

Exposition  of  John  3  :  4, 374. 

:  F. 

;    FHgurative  language  in  sermons,  638. 
Forged  UiertUwre  of  the  Middle  Ages,  by 
Rev.  E.  Beecher,  D.D.,  484.    Character 
of  Nicholas  I.,  484.    His  rivals,  485. 
Case  of  Lotharius,  486.     Defeat  of 
Hincman,  487.    The  Forsed  Decretals, 
^         487.    Date  of,  487.    Gradual  introduc- 
'         tion  of,  489.    System  of  Pious  Frauds, 
'         490.    Instances,  490.   Effects,  493.  Ef- 
fect of  the  decretals,  494.    The  Isido- 
rean  canons,  495.    Agen^  of  Gratian 
in  their  estaUishment,  496.  Purport  of 
the  decretals,  498.      Confessions    of 
I         candid  Romanists,  50a    Extent  of  the 
practice  of  lying,  50@. 
Vister,  J»hn,  Ldfe  anuL  Writings  of,  by  <?. 
i  Cheever,  D.D.^  1.    Hall  and  Foster,  3. 

Development  of  his  opinions,  6.    His 
leligioas    experience,    defective,     7. 
I  Early  history,  9.    Habits  of  study,  10. 

Settlement  at  Newcastle,  13l  Growing 
tendencjTto  Calvinism,  17.  Vagueness 
of  his  views  of  the  future,  31.  Remo- 
val to  DoMmend,  33.  Marriage,  33. 
Death  of  Mrs.  Foster,  34.  Difficulty 
of  writing,  35.  Views  of  depravity, 
36.  His  denial  of  future  ptuiisnmente, 
considered,  30.  His  belief  in  Sauinic 
agency,  47.  In  the  Atonement,  48. 
Illation  of  atonement  to  Future  punr 
ishmetLt,  49.  Grandeur  of  his  views, 
52.  His  impressive  views  of  the  future, 
55.   His  ingenuousness,  ^. 


(Terman  publications,  384. 

QiudU  Philosophy,  303. 

Good's  attributes  ground  of  confidence,  369. 

Q&tenmenJt  a  moral  power,  66-*S14. 

QovemmerU  involves  the  idea  of  retribu- 
tion, 67. 

ChrvernmetU,  conflict  ot  with  Christianitjr, 
111. 

Origin,  Dr.;PreackimgoftAe  late,  by  Rev, 
Qeo.SIUpard,D.D.f6ta.  O^ectofthe 
artide,  634.  Conversion,  631  Intel' 
lectaal  habits,  635.    iUiideiceat  New- 


ark, his  best  years,  635.  His  natural 
endowments,  636.  Habits  of  study, 
637.  Character  of  his  (Uteaching,  638. 
Specimens  of  his  violations  of  good  taste, 
629.  Characteristics  of  his  sermons—* 
made  truth  void,  633.  Palpableness, 
633.  Strongly  evangelical,  634.  Ear^ 
nest  and  warm,  6&.  Tender,  636. 
Great  in  application  of  truth,  637.  His 
uses  of  figurative  language^  638.  Use 
of  the  interrogation,  640.  His  sense  of 
dependence  of  God,  641.  VThat  con- 
stitutes tiie  effective  sermon,  634.  Uti- 
li^  of  manner,  644. 

H. 

Backel^s  Hebrew  Exercises,  573. 
Hall,  Robert,  compared  with  Foster,  3. 
Ball,  Wm.Jr.i  Essenes.  163. 
RaUamCs  Constitutional  History,  noticed, 

383. 
Harper's  New  Miscellany,  noticed,  193, 

Hasti'ngs,  Rev,  G»  H.,  Lyrical  Poetry  of 
the  Bible,  333. 

Hebrew  Qrammar,  Rodi^r's,  noticed,  190. 

HermeneuUcs,  true  province  of,  100. 

Hickokj  Rev,  L.  P.  The  Idea  of  Huma- 
nity from  its  progress  to  its  consumma- 
tion, 731. 

Hopkins,  Rev,  S.  M.  Religious  character 
(tf  Lord  Bacon,  187.    On  Voltaire,  456. 

HmnamUf,  the  Idea  of.  from  its  Progress  to 
its  Ommmmation,  iy  Rev,  Dr.  Hickok, 
731.  What  numanity  is,  733.  The 
inner  face  which  impels  its  action,  734. 
Animal  desires,  734.  Wants  created  by 
society,  734.  Spiritual  wants,  73{L 
The  guiding  law  to  perfection,  736. 
Not  in  the  gratification  of  the  senses, 
737.  Nor  in  the  spiritual  alone,  738^ 
but  in  the  union  oi  the  two.  739.  Ne- 
cessity of  supernatural  aid,  741 .  Bear- 
ing of  (his  union  c^  the  sensuous  and 
spiritual  upon  religion,  743.  Upon 
government,   743.    IJpcni  philosophy, 

Human  Justice,  or,  Oovemment  a  Moral 
Power,  by  T\tyler  Lewis,  LUD.,  65, 314. 
Kinds  of  punishment,  65.  Retribution 
a  part  of  the  Divine  government,  67. 
Da  of  all  government,  68.  A  priori 
aigument,  iSB,  Argument  from  the 
moral  sense,  69.  From  the  use  of  lan- 
guage, 70.  The  posteriori  argument, 
76.  Something  mote  than  the  idea  of 
expediency  necessary  to  government,  76. 
The  idea  of  justice  necessary  to  the  ends 
of  puniahment,  86.  Influence  of  legisla- 
tioa  on  education,  90.  Idea  of  retribu- 
tion necessary  to  a  true  gradation  of 
punishmecits,  90.  Retributive  justice 
the  milder  aod  more  hnnuuie,  94.    The 
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argnmeat  (rotti  Scrimnre,  Q14.  Arga- 
ment  from  the  Jewish  code,  214  From 
the  declaratioDS  of  the  New  Testament, 
S15.  Individiial  redi:^  forbidden,  ^6. 
Government  a  divine  institation,  917. 
Rom.  xii,  19,  considered,  219.  Do. 
Rom.  ziii,  221.  Perpetuity  of  govern- 
ment, 223.  Importance  of  the  question, 
224.  Popular  insubordination,  225. 
Change  of  laws  by  the  popular  will, 
not  inconsistent  with  the  divine  autho- 
rity of  government,  236.  Distinction 
between  tbepopular  will  and  true  gov- 
ernment, 227.  Connexion  between  mo- 
ral and  political  ideas,  23S.  Qod  the 
source  or  all  authoricy,  238.  Retribu- 
tion not  revenge,  240.  Objections  oon^ 
sMered.lMO^^.  Importance  of  sound 
theolog^  to  just  views  of  government, 
2^. 
fi^m^s  argument  against  mirades  exa^ 
mined^dll. 


tndeUcacy^  alleged,  of  Solomon's  Song, 
264. 

infiuenc€  of  Government  on  Education,  90. 

InUUtgiMUy  of  the  Bible,  99. 

tntemtU  evidtnct^  specimens  o^  407. 

Irenaus's  testimony  on  date  of  Apoca- 
lypse, 380. 

• —  character,  992.     Ctoalifications 

as  a  witness,  394.  Not  credulous,  a9& 
Eusebius's  opinion  of,  997.    i 

Isidore^  St,,  the  false  decretals  of;  495. 


Jansenism  f  HiMmy  and  Utrih  of^  by  Rnk 
8.  M.  Sckmucker,  689i  Preliminary 
considerations,  690.  Origin  of  Jesui^^ 
Ism,  691.  Prevalenoe  of  the  Augustin- 
ian  doctrines,  692.  Jansenius,  692. 
His  work  on  Augustine,  693.  St 
CvTian,694.  Imprisoned,  694  Literary 
labors  of  the  Jansenists,  695.  Jensen's 
denial  of  the  Pope's  infallibility,  695. 
First  bull  of  Alexander  III.,  696.  Doc- 
trines  of  the  Jansenists,  696.  Quesnell's 
Commentaries,  696.  The  bull  Unige- 
nittts,  697.  duesneirs  doctrines,  698. 
Effect  of  the  bull,  699.  Excesses  of  the 
Jans^oists,  700.  Labors,  701.  Excesses 
accounted  for,  702.  Lessons  of  the  Jan- 
senist  movement— the  hostility  of  Rome 
to  reform,  702.  Unchangeable  charac- 
ter of  Romaaism,  704.  WUl  be  con- 
stantly liable  to  revolutions,  707.  No 
reform  in  the  Romish  church  without 
separation,  709.  Reactiys  etted  of  at- 
tempted reforms,  71 K  Jesuitism,  713. 
Du^r  of  Protestants  towards  rcfonns  in 
the  RomlA  church,  716.  Unity  of  Ro- 
maoism,  disproved,  716w 


Jena  Christ  attested  by  Mirades,  yd  r^^ 
edbythe  JevfS,byRn.  Sanwd  T,  Spear, 
423.  Definition  of  miracles,  433» 
Christ's  rejection  a  national  act,  ^25. 
What  is  included  in  it,  4Si6.  Causes  of 
Chrisfs  r^ection,  426.  Its  strangeness 
no  proof  against  its  credibility.  4Sn» 
Miracles  and  rejection  narratea  by  the 
same  historians,  427.  Improbable  it 
would  have  been  narrated  unless  tnw, 
428.  No  tfc^nori  objection,  4i9.  Was 
predicted,  431.  Not  universal,  432. 
Nature  of  the  testimony  of  mirftclea, 
435.  Jews  did  not  re^EU^  Christ  as 
Messiah.  439.  Weie  disappointed  in 
him,  442. 

J(n(7a4  sects,  165. 

Job,  date  of  He  Book  of,  by  P.  G.  Vkckit^ 
ger,  174.  Job,  the  Hebrew  epopee, 
174.  Could  not  have  been  compos- 
ed before  Solomon,  175.  Moses  not 
the  author,  175.  Was  written  before 
Jeremiah,  176^  Used  by  Amos,  177. 
Coincidence  of  Psalms  written  in  Sol- 
omon's era,  179.  Close  resemblaliee  of 
Job  and  Proverbs,  181.  Specimens  of 
uaus  loqwendi,  183. 

«^Aii2:4.  Exposition  of, from  ike  Qtr^ 
man  ofDr,  W,  F,  Bessery,  374.  Olshau- 
sen's  interpretation,  375^  Lucke's  do., 
376. 

Justice^  JAMtim,  65,  214. 


Ijewis,  Pref,  Ta^.  Go^mment  amo* 
ral  power,  65,  214. 

Ufe  and  Character  of  Voltaire,  458. 

iJttraiwre,  American,  progpostics  of^  484. 
**        comparative  effects  of  different 
governments  on,  512 

UUraAwre,  specimens  of  American,  593. 

Londis,  Retk  R.  W,  Grounds  of  a  Chris> 
tian's  confidence  in  the  goodness  of  the 
Divine  Administration,  347. 

Lord's  Apocalypse,  noticed,  381. 

Luther's  Select  treatises  noticed,  380. 

Ltaker's  Table  Talk,  by  Alfred  B.  Omem- 
4^,553.  Luther's  character,  554.  His- 
tory ol  the  Volume,  55&  Specimens^ 
the  Bible,  555.  Bishop  of  Mayence, 
557.  Preacher,  an  instnunent,  God's 
Providence,  658.  Good  and  evil,  woiai 
things  spring  from  the -best,  Paradise. 
559.  Astronomy,  Astrology,  561.  Devil 
and  his  works,  563.  Changelings,  564« 
Death,  565.  Decalogue,  567.  Works 
of  God,  568. 

Lyrical  Poeuy  of  the  Bible,  323. 

M. 
McCheyne^s  Wcnrks  noticed,  381. 
McLane,  Rev,  J.  W,,  conflict  of  ChriflCi*^ 
Bity  with  polities,  111. 
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JMMoniciDtenaeCalioa  of  Dent  18 :  1&— 
19,645. 

Middle  Ages,  Scholastic  Theology  of,  14S. 

Middle  Ages,  forged  litenture  of,  484. 

MiUennarian  theory  considered,  420. 

Miracles,  bv  Enoch  Pond, DM^2(H,  D^ 
fiBed,  504.  Miracles  of  knowledge, 
304.  Predictions.  306.  Miracles  in- 
vol^  a  suspension  of  natural  laws, 
30a  Difference  between  true  and  (alse, 

309.  Scriptoral  miracles,  real  ones, 

310.  Hume's   objections  considered, 

31 1.  Object  of  the  Scriptural  miracles, 

312.  Argnment  from  miracles,  313. 
Miracles  not  continued,  318.  Ecclesi- 
astical miracles  consider^  319.  In- 
stances of  false  miraeleiL  321. 

Miracles,  the  credibOity  of  the  testimony 

of,  423. 

N. 
Neander^s  Church  History  noticed,  571% 
Necessity  of  Esthetic  culture,  624. 
Nero,  not  the  Apocalyptic  beast,  293. 
Nicholas  /.  and  Forgea  Literature  of  the 

Middle  Ages,  481 


Occam,  William,  147. 
Origin  of  Evil  considered,  354. 

P. 

Foley's  Natural  Theology  noticed,  570. 

Ptufocy,  the,  prophesied  in  the  Apoca- 
lypse, 274. 

PkOosophy  and  Theology,  153. 

Photius  exposed  by  Nicholas  L,  486% 

Pickerinffs  Greek  Lexicon,  noticed,  379. 

Piety  And  natural  character,  135. 

Pyms  ProMds,  490,  502. 

Poetry,  LyricoLofthe  IHble,byRev,  G,  H. 
Hastings,  323.  Infelicity  of  the  com- 
mon translation  in  respect  to  poeury, 
324.  Different  kinds  of  poetry  in  the 
Bible,  325.  Song  of  Moses,  326.  Mode 
of  its  performance,  328.  Office  of  the 
LeTites,  329.  Book  of  Jehovah's  wars, 
329.  Influence  of  Hebrew  bards  on  the 
people,  331.  Moses'  last  ode,  334.  De- 
borah's ode,  340.  Influence  of  Samuel, 
343.  DaWd,  344.  Elegy  of  Saul  and 
Jonathan,  346. 

PoUOcs, conflict  of,  with  Ghristianinr,  111. 

Porter,  Rev.  N,  Jr.,  Prognostics  or  Ame- 
rican literature,  504. 

Pond,  Rev.  Enoch,  D.D.    Miracles,  804. 

PrescoU's  History  of  Peru,  572. 

Progress,  Law  of,  in  its  application  to 
Christianity,  bf  RetK  William  Adams, 
D.D.,  193.  Extremes  of  opinion  on  the 
subject,  194.  What  is  meant  br  pro- 
gress of  science,  195.  Not  impiv  pro- 
gress in  the  a6^  of  science,  but  in  our 
knowledge  of  them,  19&    Refinence  to 


progress  in  the  science  of  astronomy, 

196.  Do.  phjrsiology,  196.  Philosophy, 

197.  Christianity  not  complete  at  first, 

198.  Complete  with  the  finishing  of 
the  canon,  199.  No  change  In  it,  but 
may  be  progress  in  our  modes  of  view- 
ing, coniprehending,  dec,  200.  Scrug- 
gles  of  (Christianity  with  tne  Ghiosdc 
philosophy,  202.  With  paganism,  203. 
With  philosophy  of  Aristotle.  204.  Ef- 
feet  or  the  Reformation,  204.    Calvin, 

205.  Improvements  in  stating  doctrines, 

206.  Specimens  of  the  theology  of  the 
reformers,  210.  Progress  in  later  times, 
211. 

pTMhet,  the,  Hke  unto  MosssMf  Rev.  E,  P. 
Daums,  tr,  645.  Deut  18:15—19  con- 
sidered, 646.  Non-Messianic  interpreta- 
tions of  the  passage,  647.  Jewish  in- 
terpreters, 647.  Original  utterance  of 
the  prophecy,  648.  llefers  to  a  particu- 
lar person,  m9.  The  phrase  "  like  unto 
thee,"  651.  Resemblance  between  Mo- 
ses and  Christ,  652. 

Prophetic  imagery,  spirituality  of,  421. 

Proverbs,  coincidence  with  Job,  181. 

Proverbs,  economical  character  of,  133. 

Psalms,  coincidence  of  Certain,  with  Job, 
179. 

Pulpit,  the,  Range  ^  topics  for,  by  Rev. 
James  Rowland,  721.  Decreased  influ- 
ence of  the  pulpit,  721.  Limits  of  puK 
pit  discussion,  722.  Style  of  preaching 
to  be  modified  bj  the  state  of  know- 
ledge, 722.  Vanety  in  preaching  prac- 
tical subjecte.  723.  Improving  provi- 
dences,724.  Effects  of  constant  hortatory 
preaching,  726.  On  the  attributes,  726. 
On  Evidences,  727.  Ecclesiastical  his- 
tory, 728.    Need  of  books,  730. 

a. 

QuesntWs  PaschaUus,  Commentaries  of, 


Range  of  topics  for  the  Pulpit,  720. 
Reformation,  commencement  of,  594. 
Religious  Character  of  Lord  Bacon.    By 

Rev.  S.  M.  Hopkins,  127. 
Review  of  Stuart  on  Apocalypse,  385. 
Reynolds,  W.  M.,  translation  of  Besser  on 

John  2:  4.    Exposition  of  the  narrative 

of  the  Syro-Phenician  women,  «72, 647. 
Romanism,  hostility  of,  to  refo-'m,  7(K2. 
"        unchangeablenesp  of,  704. 
"       revival  of  after  JAnsenism,71 1. 
Romanists,  duty  of  Protestants  to,  716. 
Rowland,  Rev.  Jamet,  Range  of  Topics 

for  the  Pulpit,  72a 

S. 
Stmud,  infloence  o^  343. 
Science,  progress  of,  defined.  196. 
ScholatiU  Theology  •/  the  MiddU  Agss,  by 
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Rev.  S.  M.  Sckmucker^  141.  Difficnl^  of 
defining   the   difierent  systems,    141. 
Origin   of  Scholastic  theolo|7,    144. 
Sketch   of  eminent    scholastics,  14ft. 
Peter   Abelard,  146.      Aquinas,  146. 
Duns  Scotus,  147.    Wm.  Occam,  147. 
Characteristics  of  scholastic  theology, 
148.    Ignorantofthe  Bible,  148.    Bftto 
not  studied  till  l&OS,  14a    Induked  in 
metaphysical  speculation,  149.  Realists 
and  Numinaliflis,  151 .    Glenus  and  spe* 
cies,  151.    Luther  and  Cardinal  Caje* 
tan,  15S.    Scholastics  introduced  their 
philosophic  sysC«ms  into  theology.  153. 
mfluence  of  papacy  upon  scholastic 
thoology,  154.    Its  bearing  upon  the  re- 
formation, 156.    Divifiion  of  scholastic 
writers,  157.    Decline  of;  157.   Strifes, 
15a    The  Mystics,  15a    Qood  acc(»n* 
plished  by  it,  I6a 
Sckmndcer^'Rev.  S,  M.    SuprUy  141. 
Sckmvcker^  Rw,  S,  M.    History  and  me- 
rits of  Jansenism,  689. 
Scr^Mum,  wrong  reading  of,  169. 
Sermons,  what  constitute  effective,  99SL 
SJUpard,  Rev.  G.^  D.  D.   Preaching  of  the 

late  Dr.  Griffin,  623. 
SrnUz^s  History  of  Rome,  noticed,  569. 
Solomon's  Song,  by  C,  E.  Siowe,  D.D.. 
355.  Orifiifi,  355.  Characters,  356, 
Not  tersified,  356.  First  scene,  356. 
Second  scene,  356.  Third  scene,  357, 
Fourth  scene,  959.  Fifth  scene,  269. 
Sixth  scene,  360.  Seventh  scene,  361. 
Eighth  scene.  963L  Its  canonical  antho- 
ri^,  363.  Objections  considered->its 
alleged  indelicacy,  264.  That  ii  is  a 
description  of  physioal  love,  365.  To 
be  interpreted  as  an  allegory,  366.  Ob- 
jections to  its  allegoricafeharacter  con- 
sidered, 368. 
»i^0/JMti5e5,336. 

Spear,  Rev.  S.  T.    Christ  attended  by 
•   miracles  yet  rejected,  433. 
SUwe^  C,  B.,  D.D.  Solomon's  Song,  355. 
Childhood  of  Luther  and  commence- 
ment of  Reformation,  594. 
StnuLrt  on  the  Apocalypse,  review  of,  372L 
Siwiri^  Prof.,  review  of  on  date  of  Apo- 
calypse, 385. 
Siifinn^  of  Christ  noticed.  190. 
Symbdk  of  Judaism  fbreteUing  Christia* 

nity,  Wv 
Syru/£  Vef^on,  not  prove  the  Neroniaft 

date  of  the  Xpocalypse,  402. 
'Si^P1uniciatni(men,ihe^  narrative  cf.  bv 
Rev,  W.  M.  i2^}^,  647.  Olshausen^ 
interpretation,  547^   Import  of  the  word 
dog.,54«.  *^ 

% 
TWeTaUci)/ Luther,  65X^ 
Tappan,  H.  P.,  D.D,    Bible  its  own  In* 
terpretir,  9& 


T^asU  and  Morals,  <l«  neeet^  of  istthiik 
cvUure,  by  Rev.  B.  N.  Day,  504.  Ap* 
piopifateness  of  the  word  esthetics, 
584  Difl^rent  ends  of  art,  536.  Im- 
pure and  pure,  535.  Indicatiias  of  an 
Improving  taste.  536.  The  animal 
senses  distinguished  ftom  the  esthetic 
senses,  59a  Sensualism  distinguished 
{torn  animalism,  639.  Relation  of 
wealdi  to  esthetic  culture,  530.  Indica- 
tions of  a  want  of  esthetic  culture,  531. 
Superficial  philanthropy,  533.  RelK 
llions  formauon,  539.  Beauty  the  ob 
ject  of  esthetics,  534.  Three  difieient 
elements  of  beauty,  536.  Nature  of 
beauty,  5S8.  Chrace,  the  retelation  o^ 
moral  freedom,  540.  Relations  of  tram 
and  beauty,  543.  Ood  the  highest  ideal 
of  beauty^  543.  Esthetic  culture  essen- 
tial to  the  highest  /brms  of  virtue,  546. 

T^saching  of  Chtist  and  the  doctrines  <^ 
the  Essenes,  173. 

Theology,  Scholastic,  of  the  Middle  Ag<BV 
143. 

HefpUt,  range  of  the  pulpit,  790. 

TVutA,  consistency  of  scientific  and  r«U- 
gious,  656. 

TvmbuiVs  Oemu  rf  Scotimd^  notlcQd, 


U. 

Useful  A/i8,.Bi8eIoWs,  noticed,  193. 

V. 

Vachitu^,  F.  6L  DM  of  the  book  9L 
Job,  174. 

VaUey  of  the  Missismppi.  Moneltes' Hit 
toryof,380. 

Violations  of  good  taste  in  Sermons,  63^. 

VoUaire,  Idfp  and  Character  rf,  by  Reih 
Sam/adM.Hopisint,4S8,  Bcougham's 
life  of  Voltaire.  459.  Voliuninouaaess 
of  his  works,  460.  Sceptical  spirit  of 
his  historical  writings,  460.  Specimens, 
461.  Theological  works,  462.  His 
Dictionnaire,  464.  Wrote  anonymous- 
ly} 466.  Brougham's  apobogies  for  Vol- 
taire's  Infidelity,  469.  His  relations  to 
Aladame  de  Chatelet,  471.  Ctuarrel 
with  Madame  de  Graffi^y,  473.  His 
interposition  for  the  Calas  fkmily  con- 
Mei«d,476.  Do.  for  D'Etalionde  and 
La  Barre,  477.  The  Serven  and  Ab- 
beville cases,  47a  The  closing  scene, 
480.    His  hatred  of  Christ,  481. 

W. 

H^i^i,  Sonthey's  m^  < 
vraeuMfSm  the,  ( 


JSvmp^t  Latin  Cfranm0r,  nodcedi  SSOir 
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